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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON. Limitea. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canad. 


ALL DEPARTM. NTS, 


ne of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Princ'pal.”’ 
LEV. W. D. ARMSIFRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s 
=» College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings, 
"13 fully employed Teachers of the highest Standing in 
the Aca emic Department. (Of these 9 are ia residence, 
“of whom are Europenu Trained eachers of Moderu 
Languages. 
Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof pisno 
p-actice rooms, anda large hall for Lectures anc Concerta, 
Record (19. 5--.)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
bi ns in Music of oron o scaedbeiiet winning 11 Ist 
e'ass Honors and 52nd elass: 10 passed examinations of 


Yoronto Conservvory, 8 ranking 'stin Henor List. 
Write for Lllustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSCN, M. A., Director. 


(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 
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ONE LETTER 


Taken at random from scores of letters 
to The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
Prmy expressing appreciation of the 
returns under fviatured Policies, is given 
below:- 


“It aforcs me much pleasure to 
extend to you my hearty apprecia- 
tion of the results cbtained under 
my Ten Year Endowment Policy, 
which has just matured with your 
Company.” 

High Profits to the Policyholders are 
inevitable, secing the high rate of interest 
the Creat-West is earning on invest- 
rents, 2nd the strict economy being 
practised in handling the funds. 


information cn request 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


=<-p McShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


Largest Amateur Stock in 


R. F. SMITH 


America... Unique German 
Photo Goods Cameras, all styles and 
sizes. 
Send for bar- 116 Notre Dame St. 
gain list, Montreal. 


St. Andrew's Comlege toronto. 


A Presbyierian Residential 
‘and Day School for Boys. 


HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and constr ction. Iwenty four acres of Playfield, 
SFPARA E RESIDENCE for juniors Eleven masters in 
addition to the Pr neipal live it Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School 


STRONG STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGAF. 
Winter Term commences November 16, 1908. 
Write for calendar and information, etc., to 


Rev.D. BRUCE NACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal 


Vorton Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NITRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


The City ice Company 


LIMITED. 


295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Square) 


Pure Ice Promptly Delivered 


PRIESTLEY’S 
HUGUENOT CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines curabili.y cf a Serge. 
With elegance of a Cashmere. 


WATCH 


Our system is one of the most advanced i in 


Can, da. -No»branch of our business is more 
carefully looked after. Your watch is safe in 
our hands. ‘Send it ne eye WViail. 


WANLESS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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THE WORLD'S NEW YEAR. 


This is the best New Year the world has 
ever seen. She has still many open sores, 
with new ones at times breaking out, but 
they are healing one by one, and on the 
whole growing fewer, her heart stronger, her 
pulse steadier, her tongue cleaner, her tastes 
healthier, her eye clearer, her form straight- 
er, her step firmer, her walk steadier, her 
voice cheerier, her laugh heartier. 
teetotal, she is trying to sober up. Her 
ignorance, still dense, is being dispelled. Her 
dark outlook and ther hopeless condition 
spiritually is giving place to Knowledge and 
hope and joy. The sway of ill is passing, 
little by little, and “a new heaven and a 
new earth, wherein dwelleth righteousness” 
is slowly but surely finding place. Sudden- 
ly here, more slowly there, but surely, al- 
most everywhere, recovery goes on. 


One outstanding illustration of this during 
the past year has been the emancipation of 
Turkey, for centuries the home of oppres- 
sion, where life and property have been at 
the will, the whim of a tyrannical ruler. Men 
who ventured to breathe their thoughts of 
liberty risked prison, or exile, or death. Often 
they mysteriously disappeared, and recent 
story tells of them seized at night in their 
homes by emissaries of the sultan, tied in 


sacks, dropped in the Bosphorus, heard of 


no more. 

In a day all this was changed. The spirit 
of freedom, long suppressed, broke forth. A 
few months ago leaders among the people 
demanded self-government, parliament, con- 
stitution, amnesty. The army was behind 
them, the sultan yielded because he could 
do no other, and just before Christmas, 
fit time for glad tidings of great joy, a 
Turkish parliament met amid the cheers of 
released prisoners, returned exiles, a free 
people. All through the Turkish empire 
there has been rejoicing. “No more they 
hear the oppressor’s voice, or dread the ty- 
rant’s rod.” It is a New Year of jubilee for 


that down-trodden land. 


Far from > 


Russia, so long ill, is throbbing with a 
new life. In some years the healing is pa- 
tent, in some more latent, as with that now 
ended, but the forces that make for recovery 
are steadily gaining and will some day win; 
and progress may be as real in the quiet as 
in the turbulent times, gathering strength 
for fresh advance. .- 

In China, the flood tide of a new life, in- 
tellectual, moral, spiritual, is quietly, rapid- 
ly, steadily rising. During the year the Eni- 
peror, in name, and the Empress, in fact, 
who has so long and masterfully ruled, and 
who has been at times a barrier to progress, 
have both passed away. But reforms go on. 
A constitution for China is emerging from 
shadow into reality. Only by comparing 
with care, along various lines, the China of 
a year ago with that of to-day can the pro- 
sress of the year be realized. 


Passing over other illustrations of the 
Same general advance, as for example, the 
protests against tyranny in Persia and 
against absolutism in Germany, there are 
two movements on our own continent, quiet, 
but deep and strong, that have marked the 
year. 

One, with which we in Canada are less 
conversant, is the temperance movement in 
the U.S.A., in which county after county, 
and State after State, has gone “‘dry.’”’ The 
work has been taken up and pressed for- 
ward, not so much from the religious side 
as from the material. Men have begun to 
realize that the saloon is a hindrance to 
prosperity in any community, and have 


taken hold of the matter as a business pro- 


position, in a business way, as they would 
any other obstacle to progress. Many of the 
great corporations and railroads have been 
for years taking this view of the matter, re- 
fusing, on the ground of safety and efficiency, 
to employ men who drank. Now the move- 
ment has spread more widely, and with re- 
sults never before attained. 

The other is the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement, which in Canada has been a na- 
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tional movement, from ocean to ocean, with 
the result that the twenty-four leading towns 
and cities visited, resolved on effort to treble 
this year their last year’s giving for missions. 
All over the world this movement is spread- 
ing, not so much a tide of emotional fervor, 


but of quiet resolve, a realization of duty - 


and a determination to do it, to give to the 
world of our own time the cure for her sin 
and wrong. 

No mention has been here made of the ills 
that yet remain. There are wants and woes 
many and great, sorrows and sufferings deep 
and sore. They press everywhere. They 
need no mention to be known. Nor is it 
helpful. For an invalid to ponder his ills 
is to foster them. What the world and its 
healers need to realize is that the good is 
gaining, and will win out in spite of all that 
may oppose. 


“ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK.” 
“AS GOD HATH PROSPERED.” 


Such is the simple, apostolic direction 
about Christian giving. The whole question 
of the relationship between man and God, 
with regard to worldly goods, may be 
summed up in a few simple propositions; 
viz.—that all things belong to God; that 
‘He entrusts more or less of His belongings 
‘to us to manage for Him, for doing what 
Me wants done in helping the world; that 
we have our support out of it, but it is not 
ours; that for any one to use in excess, or 
to waste what we have in trust, or not to 
use a fair share of it for the Owner’s work, 
is, in Scripture language, “robbing God’; 
in commercial phrase ‘misappropriating 
funds.” 

But there are many, and their number is 
increasing, who wish to be faithful as 
stewards, and who honestly ask themselves 
the old time question—‘What shall I ren- 
der to the Lord, for all His benefits toward 
me.” To such comes the direction “On the 
first day of the week’’—‘“as God hath pros- 
pered.’?’ The time is definite, the amount 
indefinite. , 

“AS GOD HATH PROSPERED.” 


This command, though indefinite, is on a 
higher level than the various definite tithing 
laws of Old Testament times. Such rules 
were for the childhood of the church. ‘As 
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God hath prospered” is the guide for riper 
years. It is not a rule but a principle. Rules 
are for the immature, principles for the 
strong. Rules do not call for jugdment, 
only for unthinking obedience; principles 
call for both judgment and obedience. Rules 
develop submission; principles develop the 
highest reasoning of which men are capable. 
In the Old Dispensation God gave His peo- 
ple rules, ready made; in the New He gives 
principles to guide men in making their own 
rules. 


But while the rules which men make for 
themselves may vary, and each man is re- 
sponsible for the amount which he decides 
to return to the Master and Owner of all, 
there are some things which may be fairly 
assumed, from the above instructions. 

(1) “As God hath prospered’’.means that 
each one should set apart some definite pro- 
portion, larger or smaller, one tenth or more 
or less. Only in this way can giving be “in 
proportion” as God gives to us. 

Not only is proportionate giving in accord 
with Scripture, but it is helpful. It bene- 
fits in two ways. First, whatever propor- 
tion may be adopted, as a rule the giving 
will be increased, for those who do not give 
proportionately usually think that their giv- 
ing is much larger than it actually is. A 
second benefit is that the giving, though 
larger, is more easy and pleasant. Let it 
be once settled that a definite proportion, 
more or less, belongs to God, and the dis- 
posal of that proportion becomes a pleasure. 


(2) “As God hath prospered” means that 
the proportion given should not, except in 
rare instances, be less than the Old Testa- 
ment rule. We live in clearer light, with 
greater privileges. Our receiving, along all 
lines, is greater than was theirs of old. Our 
rule of giving, our proportion, should cer- 
tainly not be less. Our Great Exemplar 
“gave Himself’ and we who name ourselves 
His followers, having received so richly in 
things temporal and spiritual, cannot, fol- 
lowing Him, name a_ smaller proportion 
than the childhood rule of long ago. 

(3) “As God hath prospered” suggests 
that a larger proportion should be given 
as prosperity increases. If a man has now 
a yearly income of the value of four hun- 
dred dollars, and gives one tenth, he has the 
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value of three hundred and sixty dollars to 
live upon. If his income forty years hence 
is forty times larger, and he gives but one 
tenth, he will have forty times more to live 
upon than now. His position may then ne- 
cessitate a much larger personal expendi- 
ture, but it is not in keeptng with the spirit 
of stewardship to spend needlessly on self, 
no matter hay large the income may be. 


Many, early in life, when poor, have 
begun giving a certain proportion and 
keep it to the end, though greatly pros- 


'pered. Even this is a high attainment. but 
not the highest, and to-day good men are 
realizing more fully that with growing pros- 
perity the proportion should be increased. It 
is stated that a wealthy man in Toronto, in- 
spired by, the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, or rather by God’s Spirit working 
through that Movement, has decided hence- 
forth to devote all his income, after neces- 
sary living expenses, to the furtherance of 
Christ’s kingdom. Many others are in their 
owh way recognizing the same principle. 


- 3) 


“ON THE FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK. 
This teaches two things. First, that set- 
ting apart the Lord’s portion should be done 
frequently, that it should be practically con- 
tinuous, like our receiving, that when a six- 
day period of work is finished, and its rest 
day has come, its prospering should be di- 
vided and God’s part set aside for His use. 
There may be special cases where this is 
impracticable, but most people can fairly 
measure their average yearly income and 
set aside each week’s portion as the Sab- 
bath comes round. 

“The first day of the week’ also implies 
that giving is associated with worship. 
It is worshipping Him with the body, on 
the day set apart for worshipping in spirit. 
It thus completes, rounds out, the worship. 
Worship in spirit, while that of the body is 
lacking, is incomplete, not only in that it is 
confined to the spirit, but that worship 
in the spirit is itself incomplete, for no one 
can truly worship God in spirit who with- 


holds from Him, for self, more than a stew- © 


ard should use, while so much remains to be 
done in God’s work of helping humanity. 


Of Thine own we give Thee. 
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Queen’s Theological Department. 

Two things should be borne in mind by 
ali friends of Queen’s and of Theological 
education:—first, any formal change of rela- 
tionship or name will make no real change 
in the University, that she is dependent upon 
her children and friends as before; second, 
that no matter what formal action may be 
taken regarding the University, the Theo- 
logical department belongs to the church, is 
one of the colleges of the church, is doing 
the work of the church, is entitled to its 
share of the support of the church, and 
should receive a fair proportion of the 
amount given by the church for training a 
ministry to do the work of the church. 


The Weekly Offering. 

There has been a large and growing de- 
mand for Contribution Envelopes from the 
S.S. Publications Offices in Toronto, both 
those for the ordinary weekly offering for 
Congregational revenue and those for the 
weekly offering for the missionary and other 
schemes of the Church. The demand is 
greatest of all, however, in the case of the 
duplex envelope, which provides for both 
of the above purposes in one envelope, in- 
geniously constructed, so as to divide into 
two. Many country, as well as town and 
city congregations, are introducing the 
weekly method of giving for their own sup- 
port and for the spread of the Kingdom. 


Missionary Lantern Slides. 

The Sunday School Committee of the 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston has or- 
ganized a lantern slide department, illustrat- 
ing S. S. Lessons, and mission pictures bear- 
ing on the same suitable for Quarterly Re- 
views, etc., also sets of slides of Home and 
Foreign Mission fields. All interested in the 
promotion of this work are asked to loan 
photos to make slides from, if they have suit- 
able ones. The price of slides is two dollars 
per dozen. Address all correspondence to F. 
W. Moffatt, Weston, Canada. 


“Too much of our religion is up in the air. 
It consists of rhapsodies and emotions, ra- 
ther than downright, every-day righteous- 
ness and exertion. Religion should have 
wings, it is true; but it equally should have 
hands and feet and tongue. Only the creed 


. translated into deed is of any importance 


for either world.” 
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A letter from Mr. Goforth. as we go to 
press says:—‘‘You will soon be hearing of 
the blessing Changte received, in our meet- 
ings there. It was the most wonderful in 
result I have ever seen.” This is one of our 
Honan Stations. 


KNOX COLLEGE STUDENTS’ MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


By Mr. W. A. CAMERON, TEASURER. 


For The Record, 

The Knox College Students’ 
Society has completed its sixty-fourth year. 
The Annual Report just issued shows that 
the past year has been one of the most suc- 
cessful in its history. In 1907 thirty-five of 
our Home Mission Fields were manned by 
the Society without expense to the Home 
Mission Committee. Last summer this num- 
ber was increased to forty. 

This advance in our work was a response 
to the very generous financial support given 
by our friends throughout the Church. 
$6,070 was received from friends and congre- 
gations from November 1, 1907, to November 
1, 1908, being an increase of $1,2vuv over the 
previous year. For this we are deeply grate- 
ful. Of our fields, twenty-five were west of 
Winnipeg, not a few of these being pioneer, 
and thus unable to contribute very largely 
to their own support. Yet from these $4,332 
was received, being almost forty-one per 
cent. of the total cost. 

Our contributions from friends have ranged 
in amount from one dollar to two hundred 
and fifty dollars. We thank one and all for 
the work you have enabled us to do during 
the past summer for our Master and our 
Church. 

But though the work has been faithfully 
done, only a few of the men have as yet been 
paid in full. To remove our present indebt- 
edness we require $2,400. We have sufficient 
ecnfidence in our friends throughout the 
Church to feel assured that the men who 
have represented you in the new and dif- 
ficult fields will not have to wait long for 
what is due them. 

But we wish also to add to our supporters 
and to this end copies of our Report will be 
gladly sent in any quantities desires on ap- 
plication to A. A. Scott, Knox College. 

Contributions sent to W. A. Cameron, 
Knox College, will be promptly acknew- 
ledged. ho ae 
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A NEW HEBRIDES TRAGEDY. > 
LETTER FROM REV. Jos. ANNAND, D.D. 


(Since the Foreign Mission pages of this 
issue went to press the following letter from 
Dr. Annand has come to hand.—Ed.) 


Tangoa, Santo, New Hebrides, 
20th. October, 1908. 
My Dear Dr. Scott, 

South Santo has been the scene of another 
sad tragedy. On the afternoon of the 7th 
instant seven bushmen came to Tangis, and 
murdered Mr. P. C. Greig and his daughters, 
Joyce, aged seventeen, and Marion, fifteen. 

Six years ago Mr. Greig and his family 
came to Tangis to make a home for them- 
selves in this fertile land. More than three 
years had passed when Mrs. Greig died of 
fever. After her death the two youngest 
children were sent to Australia. The father 
and three children remained to carry on the 
cocoanut plantation then well started. 

After many hardships aud trials peculiar 
to pioneer life in these islands, and when 
home comforts were accumulating, this band 
of stealthy savages came upon them and 
murdered them all but Alex, a lad of thir- 
teen, who providentially was out of sight at 
the time. The story of the tragedy as known 
CO US IS ins: 

On Thursday morning Alex arrived at our 
house and reported that his sisters were 
dead, killed yesterday afternoon, and his 
father had not come home. Immediately I 
started for the place, two and a half miles 
away, accompanied by a few students. Mr. 
McAfee and others followed as they heard 
the news. 

Beside the path, some two hundred yards 
from the house. we came to Joyce’s body. A 
bullet in the brain had ended her bright and 
joyous life. A few steps further on lay 
Marion with a horrible axe wound on her 
head. Carefully attending to the bodies, and 
sending some of our company on with them 
to the house, we began the search for the 
father. 

By this time some of the settlers and 
many of the Tangoans had arrived. In a 
short time the mangled body was found 
near the corn shed where he had been work- 
ing. The murderers had dragged the corpse 
away a little distance and partly concealed 
1t with cocoanut leaves. We buried the three 
bodies s‘de by side in one grave clese to 
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that of the wife and mother, and just twen- 
ty yards from the spot where I found the 
. Murdered body of Mr. Sawers seventeen 
years ago. 

This band of bushmen knew the Greigs 
well as they had worked for them many 
times. So far as we can learn plunder was 
the sole motive for the deed. They came 
upon him alone unarmed and unsuspecting. 
His own axe was one of the two used in kill- 
ing him. 

After disposing of Mr. Greig they went to 
the house and carried away every thing of 
value to them. They left the two blood 
smeared axes in the house, taking new ones 
instead. Starting homeward they met the 
girls coming from the corn field with shal- 
lots, cabbage and green corn, and killed 
them,—the dead tell no tales. _ 

Late that evening two different parties 
saw seven bushmen making their way to the 
mountains with unusually large loads of 
goods. . 

Bight days ago a French man-of-war 
called here and gathered ail the facts so far 
as then known to us. 
pecting her return in company with a British 
man-of-war to take some action. 

We all miss the murdered ones sorely. 
They were regular attendants at our church. 
The father was a2 communicant with us, and 
the girls were intending to join the church 
at the end of the year. A few years ago they 
bot’ received the P. Church in Canada’s 
Certificate for correctly answering the ques- 
tions of the Shorter Catechism. 


In a letter to Rev. Dr. Mowatt, dated ten 
days later, 30th October, Dr. Annand says:— 
“The murder of our dear friends was a terri- 
ble shock to us all. The scene that met my 
eyes on our arrival that Thursday morning 
at Tangis will never pass from my mind.’’... 
“On the morning of the 23rd, a punitive 
force arrived here, man-o’-wars. men and 
isdand police, both English and French. 
They have not succeeded in catching the 
murderers yet. The latter live inland in 
Santo, some ten or twelve hours’ walk. Their 
huts have been burned but not a soul of 
their two villages was sven. However, a 
company went in again yesterday, prepared 
to stay a week or more if need be, to try 
and hunt them out. The men-of-war 
steamed away after the men left for the 


We are now daily ex-' 
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bush, to make the bushmen on the moun- 
tains believe that the matter is ended, so 
that they may come out of their hiding 
places. There is great indignation every- 
where on account of the girls being killed. 


OUR “MACAO” MISSION. 
Dr. Jonn A. McDONALD. 


Kongmun, 3 Nov., 1908. 
Dear Dr. Thompson, 

Your good letter came some time ago, but 
since then I have been very busy. Between 
my Confucius and Testament in ‘‘Wan Li” 
and the dispensary, I have little time to 
write. I have two country trips that I take 
weekly, one to Ngoi, the other to the island 
of Chin Lin. These trips have brought us 
much closer to the people and have, I know, 
made their opposition’ less strenuous. Of 
course we still hear “fan kwai”’ (foreign 
devil) and I expect we will until the end of 
the chapter. Chin Lin seems: to hold out in 
a way that is almost disheartening. How- 
ever, others have had harder times than we 
and we should only go forward with more 
earnestness and prayer. 

If there is-one message that I would send 
home to the workers, it is, do your best to 
Ghristianize the Chinese before they return 
to their native land. It is a sad, sad thing 
to meet, as I have, men who thave been forty 
or more years in America and do not know 
Christ. There are others, young men, whose 
chief pleasure it seems to be to make light 
of the Gospel. 

Dal spent a week or so at Yeung Kong city, 
where I believe you were one of the pioneers. 
The work has a good start and they are now 
reaping. They have a fine chapel in the 
city, as well as a small one at the hospital. 


Progress among the Bhils. 

How much is contained in the quiet sen- 
tence in a private letter of a few weeks since, 
from Rey. J. Buchanan, M.D., our mission- 
ary among the Bhils in Central India. Writ- 
ing about his class for training native Chris- 
tian workers, he says that in the five months 
preceding, “‘We have had seventy-five bap- 
tisms, so you will see that with the in- 
creasing numbers how much we need to get 
our people ready to be pastors of the people.” 


6 THECPRES BY DER TARE ORO. 


OUR TEMPERANCE POLICY. 
By Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


For the Record, 

The Canadian Royal Templar, the Official 
Organ of The Dominion Council of the Royal 
Templars of Temperance of Canada, pub- 
lished in Hamilton, Ontario. in its issue of 
November 10th, 1908, contains the following 
thoughtful and appreciative comments upon 
the recently published statement of “The 
Presbyterian Policy on Temperance Ques- 
tion” :— 

“The ‘Statement of Presbyterian Policy, 
which we give in full on another page, seems 
to have been carefully framed ‘so as to avoid 
wounding the conscientious scruples. of the 
most advanced prohibitionist. The fact that 
it has, in essence, been adopted by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, and by seven out of eight of 
the Synods of the great Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, entitles it at least to re- 
spectful and deliberate examination. 

“It is gratifying to observe that prohibi- 
tion is set forth as the ultimate aim of all 
effort, and the ideal state of things in favor 
of which all temporary adjustments must 
eventually give way. In other words, the 
Presbyterian policy is: Prohibition the rule, 
arything else the exception. And in dealing 
with the exception, extreme care seems to 
have been taken to avoid anything like the 
Gothenburg or the South.Carolina Dispens- 
ary System, anything, in fact, which would 
hurt the feelings or contravene the principles 
of the most sterling prohibitionist. 

“If sale by public authority is per- 
mitted anywhere, it is to be permitted not 
by the votes of prohibitionists, but by the 
votes of those who are not prohibitionists, 
if they happen to be in a majority in the lo- 
cality. Prohibitionists can continue to bear 
testimony against the liquor traffic, first by 
assisting in the adoption of prohibition as 
the general rule for the whole community, 
and secondly, by voting against legalized sale 
in their own community, even though they 
know they are in a minority. 

“The best feature of the proposal is the 
elimination of private gain in liquor-3elling. 
It was because the gain of the silversmiths 
was threatened that they induced the mob 
to cry, “Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
Prohibitionists in trying to put liquor sell- 
ers out of business, run up against the power 
of pelf at every turn. Vastly easier would 


, 
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it be to limit and banish the traffic if there 
was no money in it for individuals. 

“We have only taken space to glance at 
the outstanding features of the ‘Statement 
of Presbyterian Policy.’ It will bear further 
analysis, and by every friend of the temper- 
ence cause, it should receive the most patient 
and thorough consideration.” 


POINTE AUX TREMBLES SCHOOLS. 


By REV. JAMES TAYLOR: 


Chelsea, Que., 9 Nov., 1908. 
Editor Record, 

I recently made a visit to Pointe Aux 
Trembles Schools. It was evening when I 
arrived. Classes were over for the day. pu- 
pils were at their studies, and I found Prin- 
cipal Brandt in his office, absorbed in his 
ledger, for the keeping of accounts in so 
large an institution is no small task. But 
there beside the ledger lay his Bible, and 
between its leaves his lecture notes for a 
future lesson. This combination of Bible 
and account book, the principles of the 
former guiding the practice of the latter, 
would be a good one for all the business of 


‘life. 


I remained two days at the school and saw 
and learned much for which I am grateful. 
The buildings and equipment are modern 
and attractive, and simplicity , cleanliness 
and brightness prevail on every side. 

One cannot fail also to notice the con- 
fidence, co-operation, and ideal discipline 
that. prevail, and the sympathy, impartiality 
and thoroughness that are manifest in all the 
arrangements and working of the schools. 
It would not be easy to find, living under one 
roof, two hundred and fifty people more 
happy and successful in their work. 

The motto of the School, which is taken 
from the initial letters of Pointe Aux 
Trembles, is Priere, Amour, Travail 
(prayer, love, work) and such ideals ever 
mean success. 

The majority of the children are from the 
homes of the poor, the very poor, but all 
are required to pay something per month, 
even though it be little. Some give more, 
some less. The benefactors of these schools 
may rest assured that their giving is well 
bestowed. The Church has here an Institu- 
tion which well deserves maintenance and 
further advancement along the same lines. 


1909 
IN OUR JEWISH MISSION. 
By “OBSERVER.”’ 


For the Record, 

It was the Sabbath evening of a warm 
day during the past summer, and as we en- 
tered the Hall of our Jewish Mission at 156 
Terauley St., foronto, on the second floor, 
we found the school just assembling. 
Around small tables were gathering the 
teachers and their pupils. Each one on en- 
tering was greeted by the superintendent, 
Mr. Rohold, the Jewish missionary, and 
given the books to be used. 

At the end of one table sat a well-known 
author and cartoonist, who, like ourselves, 
had come to the school for the first time and 
was finding out, in a most practical way, 
what it means to teach English to foreign- 
ers, by translating the words into vivid pie- 
tures. Another teacher we identified as a 
prominent city physician, who was teaching 
a lesson from the life of Joseph, using the 
English Bible, while at the next table a 
German professor was interpreting in that 
tongue an Old Testament story. The lady 
teachers were much more numerous and 
when we noticed amongst them a member of 
the Board of the W. F. M. S. and others who 
for years have been known to be actively 
interested in the Jews. we felt certain there 
was good work done there for the Master. 

And what of the pupils? With the excep- 
tion of those at one table, they were men 
and mostly quite young. Some did not even 
know the alphabet. Others could read our 
language fluently, but all were anxious to 
know more English. The text books used 
were the First Reader and John’s Gospel 
with its little words freighted with such big 
meaning. 

A teacher, while waiting for her tardy 
pupils, told me a pleasing incident which 
well illustrates the spirit of loving helpful- 
ness which pervades the school. <A public 
school teacher, who gives one evening a 
week to this Mission, had asked her children 


to bring her bunches of daisies for the Jew- 
ish children who live in the heart of the 
‘city. They gladly brought her scores of 
bouquets neatly tied. and in the evening as 
she passed through the thronging streets of 
the ward to the mission, she gave into the 
little, eager, outstretched hands of the chil- 
dren, these ‘‘messengers from heaven,” thus 
leaving behind her a golden path of love 
light which will reach on into eternity. 
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Two Jewesses coming in late, we had the 
pleasure of being their teacher for the even- 
ing. They were recent arrivals from Russia 
and this was their first appearance in the 
school. One had picked up enough Hnglish 
to make herself understood, and immediate- 
ly asked: “How much do we have to pay?” 
When assured that the tuition was absolute- 
ly free, that the teachers loved the Jewish 
people for Jesus’ sake, she looked so per- 
plexed and said, “In Russia Christians kill 
Jews because they (the Christians) love 
Jesus, you say you teach for nothing be- 
cause you love Jesus; I don’t understand.” 
Instantly, there came into our mind the 
words of a prominent Hebrew: “If the Jews 
up to the present time have not rendered 
hemage to the sublime beauty of the figure 
of Jesus, it is because their tormentors have 
always persecuted, tortured, assassinated 
them in His name.” 

The school lasted one hour, the 
tables were quickly moved to the end of the 
Hall, allowing the teachers and pupils to 
form a compact and most attentive audience. 

After the hymn commencing “A ruler 
once came to Jesus by night” had been 
sung most heartily and a prayer offered in 
English, a Hebrew Christian well versed in 
the Holy Tongue read in Hebrew and trans- 
lated into Yiddish the ““M’inyona D’yomah,” 
or “Scripture portion for the day,’ which 
had been read in every synagogue through- 
out the world, on the previous day. Then 
the Superintendent, in Yiddish expounded 
it, citing parallel passages from the New 
Testament, and judging from the oft-repeat- 
ed name of Jesus and familiar quotations 
which an Anglo-Saxon could make out, the 
whole address was an earnest appeal to 
his brethren, to give their hearts to Jesus, 
the gentlest and noblest Rabbi of them all, 
the great, holy, Divine Man.”’ 

The hymn “Blessed Assurance, Jesus is 
mine” was sung, the benediction pronounced 
and the audience quietly dispersed, but 
the atmosphere of loving helpfulness, which 
we had been breathing for the past two 
hours, so possessed our souls that it burst 
forth into Browning’s song: 

“For life with all it yields of Joy and woe, 
and hope and fear 


Is just our chance of the prize of learning 
love. 


when 


How love might be, hath been indeed and is. 


(@ 4) 


SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls, in- 


ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 
If not given here it is because they aré not 
received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 15 Feb.,7.30 p.m 
P. E. I., Charlottetown, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Pictou. 

Wallace. 

Truro, ‘Truro, 3rd Tues. Jan., 9.30 a.m. 
Halifax, Hx., St. Matt., 16 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Lunenberg, Bridgewater, 15 Mar.,7.30 p.m. 
St. John, St. John, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 9 Mar., 11 a.m. 


SO WAID OTH OO bo pe 


Ps 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 

. Montreal, Montreal 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Cornwall. last Tues. Feb. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 5 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carlton Place, 15 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 2 Mar., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


i7. Kingston, Kingston, 2 Mar. 10 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 9 Mar., 2 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 1 Mar., 11 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Pickering, 20 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22, Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Jan., ’09. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Mar. 

25. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Tues. Mar. ’09. 
27. Saugeen, Mt. Forest. 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 19 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 5 Jan., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Woodstock, 12 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
31. London, London, 12 Jan.. 10.30 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Tues. Mar., 11 a.m. 
34. Stratford, Stratford, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
a5. Huron, Clinton, 19 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 

36. Maitland, Wingham, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Chesley, 2 Mar., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior, Fort William, March, 1909, 10. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll... bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake, Belmont, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
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41. Glenboro, Elm Creek, Feb., 1909. 

42.\ Portage, P. la Pra; |: 1)'Mar.,: ¢. 

43. Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb., ’09. 

44, Minnedosa, Rapid city, 9 Feb., 2 p.m. 

45. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon,, Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

47, Arcola... : 

48, Alameda, Estevan, 9 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, Feb., 709. 

50. Abernethy, Esterhazy, Feb. 

51. Regina, Pense, 3 Tues., Feb., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 23 Feb., 3 p.m. 

5. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Feb. 10. 
54. Battleford, N. Battleford, 2 Feb.,10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Edmonton, Edmonton, 23 Feb., 8 p.m. 
56. Vermillion. 

57. Red Deer, Olds, Feb. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Feb., ’09. 

59. Calgary. 

69. McLeod, Lethbridge, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Victoria, lst Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Cranbrook, Feb., 1909. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
63. Westminster. : 

64, Victoria, Victoria, 1 Tues. Feb., 2 p.m. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Calls from 
Keady & Peabody to Mr. N. T. C. McKay, 


Toronto. 

Delaware, Lon. Pres., to Mr. F. O. Nicoll, of 
Cargill. 

Knox Ch.. Vankleek Hill, to Mr. Chas. A. 
Ferguson. 


Ross & Forester’s Falls to Mr. Alexander. 
Hornby & Omagh to Mr. W. J. Booth. 


Inductions into 


Desboro, etc., 10 Nov., Mr. W. N. Bethune. 

Sawyerville, 8 Dec., Mr. Jas. Hastie. 

Bridgeburg and Fort Erie, 17 Dec., Mr. Robt. 
McIntyre. 

Halbrite, 18 Nov., Mr. A. M. Skea. 

Blenheim & Guild, 7° Dec.. Mr. 
Currie. 

Knox Ch., Scarboro, 3 Dec., Mr. J. Anthony. 

S+ Helen’s & E. Ashfield, 5 Jan., Mr. S. H. 
Mozer. 


JHOP UWE 


Resignations of 


Dauphin, Mr. R. H. Gilmour. 

Knox Ch., Paisley, Mr. Jno. Johnson, Modr., 
Mr. R. T. Cockburn, Southampton. 

Zion Ch., Thessalon, Mr. Jno. Pate. 


Our Foreign Missions 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES 
OF OUR MISSIONARIES 
IN THE FOREIGN FIELD. 


(Note.—Please send to this office prompt 
notice of any omissions or misdirections or 
errors in the following list. Ed.) 


In the New Hebrides. 


Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D. and wife. 
Address, Efate. 


Rev. H. A. Robertson, D.D., and wife, 
Address, Erromanga. 


Rev. Jos. Annand, D.D., and wife, 
Address, Tangoa, Santo. 


These names should be addressed in addi- 
HoneLO the above.— 
New Hebrides, 
via Sydney, 
Australia. 


The rate of postage is two cents per OZ. 


In Trinidad. 


Rev. John Morton, D.D. and wife, 
Rev. H. H. Morton, B.D. and wife, 
Address, Tunapuna. 


Miss A. L. M. Blackaddar, 
Address, Tacarigua. 


Rev. S. A. Fraser and wife, 
Address, San Fernando. 


Rev. A. W. Thompson, B.A., and wife. 
Address, Couva. 


Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Ph.D. and wife, 
Miss A. Archibald, 
Address, Princestown. 


These names should be addressed, in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
Trinidad, 
enV etl 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


In British Guiana. 


Rev. J. B. Cropper, 
Address, Better Hope. 


Rev. R. G. Fisher and wife, 
Address, Essequibo. 
Rev. A. D. Mackenzie, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Address, Georgetown. 


These names should be addressed. in ad- 
‘dition to the above:— 
British Guiana. 


The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


In Korea. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A., and wife, B.A. 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D. 
Miss Jennie B. Robb, 
Address, Wonsan (Gensan). 
Rev. D. Macrae and wife, 
Reval. Lo Young; 
Miss Louise H. McCully, 
Miss Catherine F. Mair, B.A. 
Address, Hamheung. 
Rev. R. Grierson, B.A., M.D. and wife, 
Rev. A.+R. Ross, B.D; 
Address Songchin (Joshin) 
These names should be addressed, in ad- 
dition to the above:— 
Korea. 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


In India. 


Rev. W. A. Wilson, M.A., D.D. and wife. 

Rev. R. A. King, M.A., B.D., and wife. 

Rev. Alex. Dunn, M.A., B.D., and wife. 

Rev. J. A. Sharrard, M.A. 

Miss Janet White, 

Miss Harriet Thompson, 

Miss Jessie Duncan, 

Mrs. Menzies, 

Miss Marion Oliver, M.D. 

Miss Elizabeth McMaster, M.D., 
Address, Indore. 
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Rev. J. R. Harcourt, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. J. T. Taylor, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. G. Cock, B.A., and wife, 


Rev. A. P. Ledingham, M.A., and wife, 
Miss Jessie Weir, 
Miss M. S. Herdman. 
Address, Mhow, 
Rev. J. S. McKay, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. F. Smith, B.A., 
Miss Chone Oliver, M.D., 
Miss M. Mackellar, M.D., 
Miss Catherine Campbell. 
Address, Neemuch. 
Rev. J. Fraser Campbell, D.D., and wife, 
Rey. F. J. Anderson, B.A. and wife, 
Address, Rutlam. 


Alex. Nugent, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
J. M. Waters, M.D., and wife, 
Rev. W. G. Russell, B.A., 
Miss Jessie Grier, 
Miss Bella Goodfellow, 
Miss Florence EH. Clearihue, 
Address, Ujjain. 
Rev. F. H. Russell, M.A., and wife, 
Rev. D. J. Davidson, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Margaret O’Hara, M.D., 
Miss Anna M. Nairn, 
Address, Dhar. 
‘Rev. J. Buchanan, B.A., M.D., and wife, M.D. 
Mr. K. G. Mackay, B.S.A., 
Address, Amkhut. 
A. G. McPhedran, M.D., and wife. 
Miss Lottie Madill, 
Miss Ethel Glendinning, 
have been recently appointed. 
Address meantime to Indore. 
All these names in our India Mission 
should be addressed, in addition to the 
above:— 
Central India. 
The rate of postage is two cents per Oz. 


In Honan. 


Rev. J. Goforth and wife. 

Rev. Murdoch McKenzie, D.D., and wife, 
Rev. J. Griffith, B.A., and wife, 

Percy C. Leslie, M.D., M.R.C.S., and wife, 
Rev. Jas. A. Slimmon and wife; 

Rev. J. H. Bruce, B.A., 

Rev. Gillies Eadie, B.A., and wife, 

Miss M. I. McIntosh, 

Miss Jean I. Dow, M.D., 


Miss Mina A. Pyke, 
Address, Changteho. 
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Wm. McClure, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. W. H. Grant, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. R. A. Mitchell, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. A. W. Lochead, B.A., B.D., and wife, 
Shirley O. McMurtry, B.A., M.D. 
Miss E. McLennan, B.A... 
Miss Isabella McIntosh, 
Address, Weihuifu. 
Rev. Jos. A. Mowatt, B.A., and wife, 
Rev. James Menzies, M.D., and wife, 


_ Rev. Geo. M. Ross, B.A., and wife, 


Wm. J. Scott. B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Miss Mary Thompson, 
Miss Edith McGill, 
Address, Hwaikingfu. 
Rev. Harold M. Clark, B.A., | 
Rev. Andrew Thompson, B.A., and wife, 
Address, Tao Kou. 
All these names in our Honan Mission 
should be addressed in addition to the 
above:— 
North Honan, 
China. 
Tihe rate of postage is 5 cents per oz. 


Rev. D. MacGillivray, M.A., D.D., 
Address, 44 Boone Road, 
Shanghai, 
China. 
The rate of postage is two cents per oz. 


In Kongmun, Macao. 


Rev. W. R. McKay, M.A., and wife, 
J. A. McDonald, B.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. T. A. Broadfoot, B.A., B.D., and wife. 
Miss Agnes I. Dickson, B.A. 
Miss Jessie MacBean, M.D., 
Miss Rachel McLean, 
Address, Kongmun, 
via Hong Kong, 
China, 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 


In Formosa, Japan. 


Rev. William Gauld and wife, 
Rev. J. Y. Ferguson, M.A., M.D., and wife, 
Rev. Milton Jack, M.A., B.D., and wife, 
Rev. Duncan MacLeod, B.A., and wife, 
Miss Jane Kinney, B.A. 
Miss Hannah Connell, 
Address, Tamsui, 
Formosa, 
Japan. 
The rate of postage is five cents per oz. 
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GLIMPSES OF HONAN. 
From Dr. Wm. J. Scott. 


(The following are a few sentences taken 
from’ private letters written at different 
times through the past few months. They 
were not intended in any way for publication 
and are not given as missionary news but 
for the side-lights they furnish on the life 
and work of our missionaries there.—Ed.) 


“This is Sunday evening and we have 
- just come home from the Mowatt’s house 
which is the church for this week. Instead 
of the mid-week prayer meeting we have a 
daily prayer meeting at noon for about twen- 
ty minutes (those who are in the compound) 
each house taking it in turns.” 

“The Sunday School, started here three 
weeks ago, is flourishing, an average of 
eighty-five for the three Sabbaths; seven 
classes, all seemingly eager to learn.” 

“This is the fourth day of what the Chin- 
ese call the ‘great heat’ and we feel more 
comfortable than in the ‘small heat’ which 
preceded it. The Chinese, however, feel it 
more now, on the same principle that they 
will not cut grain until a certain phase of 
the moon, even if the ears fall off them- 
selves and the crop is spoiled, at least so 
we are told. So, because it is the season 
called the ‘great heat’ it must of course be 
hot, and equally as a matter of course they 
must feel it hotter than before. 


21th’ June. 

“It has been pretty warm here lately. 
The mosquitoes are just now buzzing around 
my head and except for the little Ross baby, 
who has been crying in distress because it 
can’t sleep, they are the only sound to. be 
heard. One would not imagine that there 
was a town of forty thousand people within 
a few hundred feet of us. I sleep in a canvas 
cot, on the house top, on the flat roof, and 
under a mosquito netting, so manage pretty 


well.’ ao, 


17th July. 
“The ‘fly season’ is now on and not having 
screens for the windows they come in in 
swarms. I have plates of soft paper soaked 
in liquor of arsenic and every day the tables 
and books are black with them so that a 
good many less get at the food. You know 
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flies in tropical and sub-tropical places are 
one of the dangers, being great dysentery 
and cholera carriers.” 


9th August. 

“It has been 94 degrees in the coolest 
room in the house, except in the cellar, every 
day for three weeks and 102 degrees in the 
coolest spot in the shade outside yesterday. 
Rain is badly needed for the crops. 

“It is a bad place for women and children 
in the summer, here in the interior. 

“It wouldn’t be so bad if one could sleep 
at nights, but the air doesn’t get cooled off 
till the sun rises again.” 

“In the London mission and some others, 
they do not pretend to stay at the station 
for the two months and there is really no 
use, aS the people are all busy in the fields, 
and if they will not listen to the preacher 
if he goes out touring during this season, 
much less do they come to the compound 
of their own accord. It does not matter for 
the men but one does not like to see the 
women and children go through it.” 

“Miss is feeling much better. . 
had been troubled with insomnia for a time 
It is a terrible disease out here and is re- 
sponsible for a good many of the break 
downs.” 


“One of the most noticeable and pleasing 
things about the deliberations of the Honan 
Presbytery, and which greatly promotes 
smooth running, is that questions about 
which there is not agreement, i. e., serious 
matters, like new departures in the work, are 
usually not allowed to go to a vote, to be de- 
cided by a majority. If even one or two 
members are strongly against a proposal on 
some important question their opinions are 
respected, and the matter is not pushed, but 
modified, or laid: over till all see their way 
to voting for it.’’ 


“There has been quite a run of opium 
poison cases lately. One case, which called 
me out of a communion service, to kill 
himself that this brother might be made 
angry. A reason similar to this has been 
elicited in almost every case of poison. 
They are getting more numerous now that 
they come in time and so can be brought 
around. It seems childish, but it is a prin- 
ciple which plays a fairly important part in 
Chinese social life, so they say. Mr. Grif- 
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fith has some good stories about his “Mus- 
tard Pot” and “Tail Feather,” in regard to 
the same thing out in the country, these 
things being sometimes used in the absence 
of emetics to induce vomiting. 


““A Chinese boy died here yesterday from 
rabies. The first case I have seen. Bitten 
on the face three weeks ago by a dog, did 
not come to have the wound scraped, face 
all healed up, symptoms of rabies set in two 
days ago and he died yesterday. Once the 
symptoms start there is nothing to be done 
as it is invariably fatal at that stage. 

There seems to be a scorpion epidemic at 
Weihwei. One night they had a hunt with 
lanterns, after killing ten or a dozen regu- 
larly about the houses and verandahs every 
night, and got one hundred and sixty-two 
in one night. 


15 Oct. 

“Yesterday, there was an opium poisoning 
case brought, a young married woman. She 
took it because her mother-in-law scolded 
her. It was about four hours before we 
could think she was out of danger, the far- 
thest gone that I have yet seen recover. The 
seven relatives who came with her all “‘kow- 
towed” afterwards as an expression of 
thanks. When there is only one to kowtow 
you can stop them before they get down to 
the ground, but when a whole family knock 
their heads at the same time, they are too 
many for you.” 


AMONG STUDENTS IN INDIA. 
By Mr. CHARLES S. PATERSON. 


(Mr. Paterson is the son of a Presbyterian 
elder in Montreal and a graduate in science 
of McGill University. He is supported by 
the Y.M.C.A., Montreal, in Bible work 
among University students, of whom there 
are more than thirty thousand in the few 
leading universities of India. Meeting, as 
he does, with many keen-witted, well edu- 
cated young men, the following letter to the 
McGill Y.M.C.A. pictures the work from a 
point of view that will be of deep interest 
to some of our readers.—Ed.) 


In reply to a suggestion from your head- 
quarters at McGill Y.M.C.A., I want to send 
you a word of greeting from here. 


J ANUARY. 


As I remember the Band of our own day, 
how we used to meet in the dingy rooms 
of the old Y.M., full of eagerness and a quiet 
determination, yet as ignorant as babes as 
to what we were going to, I think my mes- 
sage will be one of warning as to what to 


expect. 


I might open your eyes to some of the 
natural surroundings of a man here, but I 
would rather leave all that and speak of one 
thing. That is, don’t come out here think- 
ing that you are going to preach a system 
of ethics or morals that is the best in the 
world, or that the weight of Christian evi- 
dences is the power that will break down 
opposition, or that our religion is the only 
reasonable one. On all these points these 
keen-witted men will argue with you to the 
last inch, and very likely get you all tangled 
up in the process. 

If you have inherited your religion, for 
the sake of your own soul do not come out 
here till you’ve made it your own ex- 
perience. For the one thing that keeps a man 
steady in the midst of this whirlpool of re- 
ligious ideas is the unanswerable statement 
“T know.” It’s the old assurance of the 
blind man over again “One thing I know,” 
and until a man can honestly say that, he 
had better not be here. For we deal out here 
not with the crude ideas of the heathen in 
his blindness bowing down to wood and 
stone, but wiith all the latest rationalistic 
literature from England and America, with 
all the subtleties of the Theosophist propa- 
ganda, and with a type of mind that has 
processes in it we can scarcely follow. 

Idolatry is acknowledged as merely sym- 
bolism; the impure stories of the sacred 
books are given a spiritual and allegorical 
meaning; the gist of all religions is claimed 
to be in the one universal religion of the 
Vedas. The Hindu temple in Los Angeles, 
U.S.A., foretells, so they claim, the spread of 
this all conquering religion; the Pan Islamic 
movement foreshadows the victory of Islam; 
the Buddhist monk in London gives promise 
of Buddha’s triumph; the advance of Unita- 
rianism is symbolic of the Theosophist’s 
power; while the materialism of the Western 
churches, and the growing spirit of disbe- 
lief in the authority of the Bible is prophetic 
of Christianity’s downfall in its own strong- 
hold. 

There is no more room for the attacks on 
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other religions which has sometimes, in ear- 
lier days, been employed so largely. Every 
man is now engaged in defending his own 
religion and spritualizing its every part. 
-A most hopeful sign surely, but creating a 
condition of mind which is most difficult to 
deal with. 

To keep one’s head above water in this 
turmoil needs more than an inherited creed 
and a stock of western arguments to hold 
it. It needs the personal experience of a 
personal Saviour and Friend and my mes- 
sage to you would be, let nothing stand in 
the way of taking time to really commune 
with God and to know Him. Once this has 

' become an experience with you, nothing of 
turmoil or confusion can shake your faith, 
or shake other men’s belief that you have a 
real faith. 


LETTER FROM INDIA. 


By Rev. J. G. SHERRARD. 
Indore College. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong. 


Everything is going along well, new classes 
are forming. The results this year were 
again good, despite some unfavorable con- 
ditions. 

Of course the spirit of unrest is somewhat 
manifest among the boys but does not af- 
fect our work at all. We shall probably run 
over the hundred mark in college attendance, 
the highest heretofore being about ninety to 
ninety-five. 

The new theological classes in the “Malwa 
Theological Seminary” are very promising, 
there being ten enrolled in the first year, 
on their way to the ministry of the church 
in India, not far behind the corresponding 
years in any of your Presbyterian Colleges 
in Canada. 

The College, too (i. e., apart from the 
Theological Seminary), is gradually gather- 
ing about itself a greater number of Chris- 
tian students, enough to have quite an active 
membership in a Y.M.C.A. 

The attitude of the students, too, to Bible 
ptudy, is changing. A somewhat critical 
period seems imminent in the relations of 
the student class to Christianity. As one of 
our best B.A. men remarked the other day to 
me in a casual conversation,—‘‘Christianity 
has now such a place in India that it can no 
longer be ignored, so that you must expect 
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a greater study of it, resulting in either 
greater sympathy towards it, and perhaps 
acceptance of it, or in greater and more bit- 
ter antagonism.” 

The old critical themes of the Tubigen 
school are being brought to bear and among 
the educated classes we must, so far as the 
Bible is corcerned, expect to find the same 
intensely critical methods, as they are ap- 
plying, in some instances at least, to their 
own “Vedas” and “Gitas.” Of course this 
criticism is at present very crude and be- 
longs to the generation gone by, but it will 
aevelop along more modern lines. 

It will be a testing time, too, even as it is 
now, for the Indian Christians. They are 
identified to a greater extent with Huro- 
peans, and have to bear the expressions of 
hatred, fed by “Swadeshi” and priestly insti- 
gation. 

However, all looks very hopeful. Our con- 
gregation continues to grow. It was a very 
inspiring congregation at communion last 
Sunday, not less than about one hundred 
and seventy sitting at the Lord’s table. made 
up of Indian professors, teachers, students, 
clerks, one retired judge (a member of ses- 
sion), members of the various institutions, 
along with an increasing number of the 
humbler inhabitants of the city, gathered in 
through the schools, hospitals, bazaar work, 


etc. 
Not only are the numbers increasing, but 


there is evident a greater Christian zeal, a 
deeper sense of personal responsibility. This 
note was emphasized last Wednesday by the 
addresses of our missionaries at the opening 
of the Theological Seminary. 

Probably the present crisis is Christian- 
ity’s opportunity. If it shows itself able to 
cope with the difficulties inherent in the new 
industrial and political atmosphere, and can 
furnish strong, sane men as leaders, either 
from those who are avowed Christians, or 
from those who through their education in 
Christian colleges. are in sympathy with 
Christianity, then, humanly speaking, its 
success seems assured. Certainly the Chris- 
tian Church has a great responsibility and 
opportunity at present. 


‘“‘Self-mastery is the highest demonstration 
of the reality of spiritual life. Only a 
divinely inbreathed spirit can control the 
passions of human nature.” 
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THIRTY-TWO YEARS IN TRINIDAD. 


By Miss BLACKADDER. 


Tacarigua, Trinidad, Oct. 4th, 1908. 

Thirty-two years ago I left dear old Hali- 
fax in the ‘Beta,’ Captain Shaw, for the 
South. Truly, I was led by a way I did 
not know, ‘but there hath not failed one 
word of all God’s good promise.” <A long 
term, if you look forward; very swiftly 
gone, when you look back. 

I have had a great number of promising 
pupils pass through our school. Many of 
them are in good positions, some clergymen, 
others teachers, quite a number holding 
good situations in the Civil Service, others 
on their own lands, others in business. 

We have some trials in school life here. 
Parents (heathen) will not send the chil- 
dren to school, and others will not allow 
the girls to be taught anything at all. Sick- 
ness, sores, poor blood, and poor food 
among the general population, make many 
children weak, and so time is lost, and a 
great per cent. of work seems lost, but not 
always; perhaps in places, and after a long 
time the good seed springs up, and again 
the “Promise is proved to be true.” 

When I came here Drs. Morton and Grant 


were young men, now they are so no long- © 


er, but still as vigorous as any of those 
who have followed them in the mission. 

From a few \poorly trained teachers, now 
a fine number of men, trained in the Nor- 
mal Schools, and holding Government cer- 
tificates, manage and teach large schools. 

A number of Indians have been ordained; 
neat churches built, homes made, homes in 
every sense of the term; families trained 
in Christian homes, large Sunday Schools, 
Christian Endeavour Societies planted, and 
two much needed and flourishing ‘Homes 
for Indian Girls’; one at Tunapuna, the 
other at Princes Town. From the older 
Home at Tunapuna many young women 
have gone into homes of their own, and are 
a great source of comfort to all. From the 
Homes at Princes Town, a number have al- 
ready gone into their own homes, and we 
trust will do well. 

I must not forget the Theological College 
for the training of native agents; also the 
Naparima College for Higher education. 


JANUARY. 


I think this letter is now long enough; 
it is not well to look back, it is better to 
press on. All the mission families are well. 

How few are left who went down to the 
jetty with me long ago. There are still 
many dear friends left here, but far more 
have crossed ‘‘The Bar.” 

We had Children’s Day last week; we 
used the service, added some other features, 
had 145 children present, some of the par- 
ents, Dr. and Mrs. Morton, Mr. and Mrs. 
Dickson of Aronca, Mrs. Morgan the organ- 
ist of the Aronca Presbyterian Church. The 
gentlemen addressed the gathering; also 
Mrs. Morton. Little Delbert Bhatto pre- 
sented the offering, which came to over 
$5.00, mostly in cents; they gave what they 
could. 


LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By Dr. Percy C. LESLIE. 
Changteho, via Peking, China, 


October 8, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Mowatt, 

This year we instituted the new regime in 
our hospital work, which is that all patients 
except the very poorest pay a small fee for 
treatment, three cents the first visit, and 
about one cent on subsequent visits. 

This has had the effect of keeping away 
some patients, people who had very little the 
matter with them and who esteemed lightly 
what was done for them, but it has in no 
way interfered with those who are sick and 
who really want us to treat them. Incl- 
dentally it has brought quite an income to 
the hospital, so that this year’s cost of the 
work will be very light. 

All this, I think, is as it should be, as any- 
one, even a Chinaman, should pay for what 
he is able to, and we wish to emphasize the 
healthy: doctrine of self-support in all lines 
of work, and wean the infant church from 
leaning too much on foreign help. 

We lhave a new Official here now, a man 
who is in earnest about some things. He is 
keen on the suppression of opium. A short 
time after he arrived he issued proclamations 
forbidding the smoking in public places. 
Then a few days later he went out disguised 
at night as an ordinary citizen, met some 
men smoking opium, asked the favour of 
getting direction to the nearest police sta- 
tion as he had lost his way, and promptly 
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handed over his unsuspecting guides to the 
police. In this way he rounded up quite a 
number. 


The next day he had paper pasted over 
their faces, with holes cut for eyes, nose 
and mouth, tied their queues together and 
marched them through the city, the laugh- 
ing stock of all and an example to other of- 
fenders. These poor men lost their ‘face’ 
in more ways than one. 

Since then we believe there has been a 
great reduction in the number of opium 
dives, although licensed places and private 
homes are still unmolested, ten years being 
allowed for the total abolition of the traffic 
and habit. This is a great reform measure 
of the government, and if present high of- 
ficials can hold office long enough, promises 
to be very effective. 

There is no doubt that large numbers are 
making great efforts to give up the habit 
and I do not think that many uninitiated 
will fall victims after this. Some half dozen 
officials of high grade have died as a result 
of too hasty a snapping of the cords that 
have bound them. 

In our hospital work we have had quite a 
number of men this year breaking off the 
habit, most of them with good results. Three 
are in at present and we expect many more 
before the end of the year. 

It is a great struggle for them, but their 
unbounded confidence in us is a great factor 
in their victory. Would that that confidence 
were wholly transferred to our Lord, and I 
am glad to say that I believe some do now 
own allegiance to Him, and are witnessing 
for Him. Indeed an old opium patient is 
one of the recently ordained elders, chosen 
from a large number of Christians by the 
people themselves. 

Mr. Goforth is now away in Shansi Prov- 
ince, conducting special evangelistic meet- 
ings, and when you get this we will probably 
be in the midst of special meetings here, be- 
ginning November 8, which we hope will be 
abundantly blessed to the church, for they 
are intended primarily for the church mem- 
bers, that they may have an uplift that will 
send. them out witnessing, and bringing 
others in. Pray that this may be so. 

The hot season is now well over, and I am 
glad to say that I was able to keep at my 
post all the time and am now feeling very 
well and ready for a good winter’s work. 
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LETTER FROM KOREA. 
By Rev. W. R. Foore. 


Wonsan, Korea, October 23rd, 1908. ° 


Dear Dr. Scott, 


The second meeting of the Presbytery has 
been held and the work of the year passed 
under review and plans laid for the future. 

The Presbytery of the Presbyterifan 
Church in Corea was organized on the 17th 
of September, 1907. There were thirty-eight 
foreign and forty native presbyters present. 
On the same day seven candidates for the 
ministry, who had completed their studies, 
were ordained. Six of these were settled 
Over congregations, and one was sent as a 
home missionary to his own people on the 
island of Quelpart, off the south coast of 
Corea. He volunteered to undertake tnis 
work, the presbytery approved, and the na- 
tive church became responsible for his sup- 
port. 


It is said that for the native church to 
send out as a missionary one of its first min- 
isters is unique in the history of missions. 
It is not yet twenty-five years since the first 
Protestant missionary came to this country 
to reside and teach. The progress made dur- 
ing these years may be indicated by a few 
figures taken from the statistical report re- 
cently presented to Presbytery. 


Adherents (including communicants), 94,981 


COMMUNICANTS esa) is 0 tials! tahoe dais! 24,239 
Communicants received during year, 7,109 
Catechumens on the roll... .. .. .. .. 24,128 
Catechumens received during the year, 23,151 
Baptized infants on the roll .. 2,682 
Number of meeting places .. .. .. .. 1,119 
Number of churches .. 897 
INSEL VG) DASTOLS ial soc eels ce us aU olen syebiisns 7 
Nativeve Ld ersiie.sscliawe teremeiens sum antete 73 
Native evangelists . 116 
IA CACIOINILOGN tien chose sols see ai ekn sherineuarioeie 17 
Attending \ACaAdeMIeS. weials Geyer fae ele 885 
Attending common schools .. .. .. .. 18,335 
Attending theological seminary .. .. 99 


Every branch of work is promising, and 
the home churches are deeply interested. 
Several new workers have recently arrived 
to help gather the harvest while it is ripe. 
Can the Canadian mission not be strength- 
ened too ? 


16 TH PR EOB YW DE ENR GO! 


THE EWART TRAINING HOME. 
By THE SECRETARY, Miss A. ROBINSON. 


Last General Assembly resolved that the 
order or Office of Deaconess be instituted 
in our Church. At the same time the Ewart 
Training Home in Toronto as taken over 
from the W. F. M. S. and the F. M. C. by 
their own request through overture to the 
Assembly of the previous year. 

The scope and basis of the Training Home 
were also enlarged to include the training 
of women for the Order of Deaconess as well 
as Foreign Mission work. 

The new board of management is now 
fully organised and is composed of four min- 
isters, four elders and seven representatives 
from the women’s missionary societies of 
the Church; viz.—Rev. Principal MacLaren, 
D.D., chairman; Dr. Somerville, Dr. R. D. 
Fraser, Dr. R. P. Mackay, Hamilton Cassels, 
K.C., J. J. Bell, John Lowden, with Mes- 
dames Somerville, Cochrane, Shortreid, Beil 
and Robinson, Mrs. E. Scott of Montreal, 
and Miss Carmichael of New Glasgow. 

The board has issued a full statement of 
the work with an appeal for support as au- 
thorized by Assembly, which commend the 
work to the liberality of congregations and 
individuals throughout the Church. It is 
hoped there will be a generous response, as 
funds are needed for the immediate require- 
ments of the Home. 

The work it is undertaking to do is one 
which the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
greatly needs, namely, the training of women 
who will be fitted to do service in our city 
missions, to assist pastors and sessions in 
reaching the poor, the unfortunate and the 
indifferent, in gathering children into our 
Sabbath Schools, in helping and teaching 
our foreign populations in large centres, and 
in any other form of charitable or evangel- 
istic work to which they may be called. 

' Such women when trained and ready to 
enter upon their field of labor will be set 
apart by Presbytery as women for the for- 
eign field have for some time been set apart. 

We trust that this is the beginning of a 
great and good work in our Church. Our 
Anglican and Methodist sisters have taken 
the lead in this branch of Christian activity. 
Presbyterians will now have an opportunity 
to make use of an agency for service too long 
neglected. 


JANUARY. 


OUR COLLEGE AT INDORE. 


In Central India there are three millions 
of people, half the population of Canada, 
for whom we, as a church, are responsible. 
Other churches are working elsewhere, at- 
tending to their own fields. We are res- 
ponsible for ours. 

These millions must in large measure be 
won by native agency. We must train up 
young men, children of our older converts, 
of our schools and orphanages, to be teach- 
ers, evangelists, and preachers, and must 
aim at the upbuilding of a native church 
in India. 2 

Our College at Indore is our leading edu- 
cational institution there. In it our young 
men are to be educated for the ministery, 
medicine, and other professions. 

Some recent notes from Indore speak of 
the College as follows:— 

Attendance in the University classes of 
the Indore College is now over a thundred 
and students are still joining. The Second 
Year class stands at fifty three, and it has 
been decided to close it against further ap- 
plicants for admission. No more room or 
sittings. 

The Matriculation class in the High 
School has on its register over forty and 
the Junior Matriculation about thirty. 
Here too the demand is for more seats. 

The New High School building is up 
one story. Through shortage of funds 
this is as much as can be done at present. 
The flat roof, which will be later the floor 
of the second floor has been repaired. Al- 
though the workmen are still about all the 
rooms are being used. For furniture plain 
benches have been put in. 

The extra accomodation here has re- 
lieved the pressure in the main building 
and allowed for suitable class rooms for 
the Theological Seminary, a staff-room and 
kindergarten room. 

This last addition ‘to the equipment is 
under the control of Mrs. Dunn and Miss 
Murray who is spending a year in India 
visiting her sister Mrs. King. They offered 
their services and they were gladly and 
thankfully accepted. 


“For we have not an high priest that can- 
not be touched with the feeling of our in- 
firmities, but was in all, points tempted as 
we are yet without sin.” (Heb. iv., 15). 
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OUR BRITISH GUIANA MISSION. 
Rev. A. D. MACKENZIE, B.D. 


Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Nov. 4th, 1908. 
Dear Mr. James:— 


A few words to the friends in P.E.I. 


My particular district includes the English 
speaking congregation of Better Hope, to 
which I give service almost every Sunday, 
in return for a grant of £100 a year given 
to our mission by Mr. Cyrus Ewing, the 
owner of the sugar estates in that centre. 
At present I have the services of a young 
West Indian, who takes some of the Sunday 
and mid-week work, and relieves the burden 
of pastoral oversight in the way of visita- 
tion, etc. 

At Better Hope an East Indian catechist 
is stationed, who visits the people, teaches 
the Sabbath School, and preaches at several 
_ points in the vicinity. We have a day school 
located here also. The teachers are paid by 
the Government, but the mission has to 
provide the building, in return for which 
we have the privilege of giving religious in- 
struction at stated times each day. 

The catechist shares this part of the work 
with the regular teacher, he giving instruc- 
tion in Hindi, and the teacher in English. 
We are not fortunate enough to have day 
schools at all our catechist stations, the 
government regulations being such as to 
hamper us seriously in this regard, unless 
we are prepared to support them wholly out 
of our own funds. 


A few miles east of Better Hope, another 
catechist is located, a man who goes by 
the name of “jsadhu,” that is “holy man.” 
In former days he was a Hindoo holy man, 
who went round with his brass bowl, living 
on the gifts of the people, they in turn win- 
ning, as they thought, blessings and merit 
by their gifts. We have no meeting house 
in his district, but he visits the people, and 
holds open air services. I am now procuring 
the material for a little church. I have not 
yet preached in his field, as his knowledge 
of English is so defective he cannot inter- 
pret, but I hope to be able to do something 
there before long. | 
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Two miles west of Better Hope, and near- 
er Georgetown, another catechist is at work. 
We have a day school here also, that of Ogle. 
At present all the services at this centre 
are held in the open air, as our school build- 
ing is near its last days. At the beginning 
of the year we hope to have a new building, 
which we trust will give an impetus to our 
work in the neighbourhood. 


West from Ogle about five miles, is 
Georgetown, where we reside. This, although 
the capital of the colony, has hitherto lain 
outside the sphere of the Canadian Mission 
operations. It is for this reason I mention 
it last. Here we have opened work at two 
points, and have secured temporary build- 
ings. One of them has been very kindly 
placed at our disposal by Rev. Mr. Ritchie, 
of St. Andrew’s Scotch church, free of 
charge. The other is a room over a store, 
by no means ideal, but serving until a better 
can be obtained. 


At Georgetown we have one of our tried 
catechists at work, Robert Rajkumar, who 
was, I believe, first lieutenant to Mr. Ross of 
Zion Church, in his day, also to Mr. Suther- 
land, and later to Mr. Fisher in ‘Hssequibo. 
Mr. Fisher very kindly parted with him to 
assist me in the initial stage of my work. 
He is also my helper in acquiring the lan- 
guage. He has his home near by, and comes 
in every morning for an hour or more. 


It may please the Gaelic enthusiasts of 
my native land to know that my knowledge 
of that language, if it has done nothing else, 
gives me at least a greater facility in the 
pronunciation of sounds in Hindi which have 
nothing corresponding to them in English. 
This on the authority of my instructor. 

My district also includes that part of De- 
mMarara in which Rev. John Gibson, the first 
missionary of the Canadian church to this 
colony, labored, and laid down his life. [f 
regret to say that the field, which was left 
vacant at his death, has not been occupied 
since. He died in 1887, and not till 1896 
was work resumed, but in a different quar- 
ter. Occasionally I meet with those whe 
were converted under his ministry, still 
true to the message he taught them. I long 
to extend our work again to cover the 
ground that was once occupied by him, and 
where he sleeps. Though money is scarce, 
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I cherish the hope that at an early date we 
shall reclaim that which has in a way been 
lost. 


Scanty home congregations often made 
me think of the contrast there would be 
among a people who knew not the Gospel 
message as the “old. old story.” But to the 
minister who gives up such a congregation 
tc get the larger crowds that heathenism 
offers, there can be nothing, for a time at 
least, but disappointment. 


Take, for example, an experience I had a 
few Sabbaths ago. A week before, I -an- 
nounced through my catechist that I would 
be at the services in one of our “Georgetown 
meeting places. I did not draw any mental 
picture of the gathering crowds, the fast fill- 
ing pews, and it was just as well. Sabbath 
School came first with nine scholars. This 
was only our third Sabbath in the district.— 
Next the preaching service. But alas, instead 
of the throng, there were just three persons 
besides the preachers. What was the cause? 
The rice harvest was at its height, and rice 
figures larger in the coolie mind than the 
speaker’s message. 


I am glad to say, however, that our num- 
bers are daily growing. Hach Sabbath there 
are new Sunday school scholars enrolling, 
and last day, the catechist tells me he had 
a splendid. meeting, larger numbers and 
greater interest. 

I had one particularly good meeting last 
Lord’s Day at Ogle. It was held in the open 
air. Sabbath School scholars mustered well 
and helped in the singing. I spoke in Eng- 
lish from Heb. 1, verses 1 and 2, my cate- 
chist interpreting. The pwople were almost 
all heathen but gave splendid attention. Of 
course all the time others kept passing be- 
side me on the: way home from the fields 
with bags of rice on their backs. 


At this point there are several very prom- 
ising young men who are seeking baptism, 
and after the service, that day, a woman 
made a similar request. As a first step to 
receiving her I hope to have her married to 
the man with whom she lives, as soon as the 
necessary preliminaries can be put through. 


Next Sabbath we expect to baptize the 
mother of the catechist at this station. She 
has held back for some reason or other but 
has at last decided to take her place among 
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those who. publicly acknowledge Jesus as 
tieir Lord 22. 


For the past few weeks, I have been con- 
ducting a class, one day in the week, for my 
catechists. I enjoy this part of my work 
greatly and feel that in no way can I mul- 
tiply the influence of my message more than 
in this. 

At every station the catechists plead for 
cards to give the children. I know there 
must be some of our boys and girls at home 
who can gather these and send them along, 
if they will. Let them remember that in 30 
doing they are rendering good missionary 
service. I remember a number of ladies 
having spoken to me about their societies 
doing some work for us. I do not remember 
their names, but perhaps they do mine. I 
hope they will have their minds set thus 
on helping our work along. 


This is truly a land of nakedness. Many 
of the people are very poor, and we often 
lose scholars because we have no clothes to 
give to make them presentable for school. 


If we had no other confidence but that 
which comes from immediate success in the 
work, our confidence would indeed be small. 
This is only the seed-time and one cannot 
but feel that much of it falls by the wayside, 
and on stoney places. It is only the thougnt 
that the cause is the Lord’s and the vision 
from Him of its glorious consummation, that 
can give endurance. On the one hand, there 
is the stolid indifference of those who make 
no pretence of listening to the message, or 
the disappointing lives of those who say 
“Lord! Lord! and do not do His will,’ but 
again comes the thought ‘‘He shall see of the 
travail of His soul and shall be satisfied.’’ 


If you hold your culture, your success, 
your gold for yourself alone, it will by and 
by grow worthless in your hand and rot. 
Only eternal truth and character abide, and 
if you do not build.your life into these 
things, you are utterly false to vourself. It 
is not of the slightest importance whether 
you are rich or poor. One thing is impor- 
tant—that you fill your life with service, 
for man’s sake and God’s sake, and that you 
go into all the world and preach the gospel 
to every creature.—Rev. Fuller Berstresser. 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR JANUARY. 1909. 


Jan.—Strangers Within Our Gates. 
Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 
Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 
Apl.—On the Trail. 

May.—In the Camp. 
June.—Sharing the Burden. 
July.—Pte. Aux Trembles Schools. 
Aug.—French Evangelization. 
Sep.—Our San Fernando College. 
Oct.—Rev. Andrew Gayadeen. 
Nov.—Yamot. 

Dec.—Awakening in Korea. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 
STRANGERS WITHIN OUR GATES. 


By Rev. JAMES FARQUHARSON, D.D., WIN- 
NIPEG. 


It is more than twenty years since large 
parties of Icelanders arrived in our country 
and settled at Gimli on the shore of Lake 
Winnipeg. These people, earning a frugal 
living, partly from their flocks and partly 
from the treasures of the Lake, but with 
no man caring for their souls; moved the 
heart of the late Superintendent of Missions, 
Dr. Robertson. He felt that if missionaries 
were not found for them they would die 
spiritually and morally, and do much to drag 
the whole country down with them to their 
death. 

Missionaries were found and sent. By far 
the most promising of these was Mr. John- 
son, one of themselves, who studied in Mani- 
toba College. He was licensed to preach, 
ordained as a missionary, and appointed to 
minister to his fellow-countrymen in Winni- 
pes. 

His ability, earnestness and zeal gave 
promise of success, but he was stricken down 
with typhoid in the beginning of his minis- 
try and no suitable successor was found. 

Meantime, ministers of the Lutheran 
Church, to which these people belonged, be- 
gan to look them up and to settle amongst 
them; and the Presbyterian Church gradual- 
ly withdrew from the work. 


‘within the walls of Manitoba College. 


More than twenty years have passed since 
the arrival of these people, and now we have 
not a more prosperous body of settlers of 
any nationality. Some of them have gather- 
ed fortunes, some ‘have distinguished them- 
selves in our colleges, some sit in our civic 
council chambers and in our legislative hall. 

Since: the arrival of the Icelanders, who 
were the first considerable body of foreign- 
ers to settle in Western Canada, large num- 
bers of foreigners, from every quarter, have 
travelled on our railways, walked our streets 
and found their way along the prairie trails 
toward remote spots in which they intended 
to make their home. 

By far the largest body of foreigners that 
have yet settled in the West is the Galician. 
They landed in Canada, poor, ignorant, filthy 
and superstitious. They are accustomed to 
live, two or three families in one small house, 
huddled together like sheep in a pen. 

Nor are they without their vices. THe 
first sight of them may reveal little that is 
attractive and some things that are the op- 
posite, but better acquaintance shows that 
they possess many noble qualities. 

One characteristic is their desire for free- 
dom. Probably to this is due, in large mea- 
sure, their willingness to break with both 
the Roman and the Greek Catholic Church, 
and their willingness to fall in with the In- 
dependent Greek Church movement. 

And yet these people would not be satis- 
fied with mere freedom. They want to know 
the truth. It may be doubted whether a 
more eager class ever listened to Dr. Pa- 
trick’s lecture than the class of Galician 
priests who on several successive winters 
Were gathered for a month or six weeks 
Even 
the difficulty some of them had in under- 
standing the language of the lecturer did not 
cool their enthusiasm. They gladly sat the 
hour over again while one of their own num- 
ber, who understood English best and prob- 
ably had the best grasp of the subject dis- 
cussed, translated the Principal's English 
into Ruthenian. These lectures have been 
of the greatest benefit to the men themselves 
and also to the people to whom they in turn 
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preach. Largely because of what these lec- 
tures have done for them they are spoken 
of by the Galicians as the “preaching 
priests.” 

A story the writer heard the other day in- 
dicates that a spirit of inquiry and of free- 
dom is abroad among the people themselves 
as well as among their ministers. Of two 
Ruthenian sisters, one was a Roman Catholic 
and the other a member of the Independent 
Greek Church. One day the priest advised 
the Roman Catholic to try to get her sister 
back to the ‘‘true’’ church, for, he said, be- 
cause she is outside the true church and 
reads the Bible she will go to hell. The 
woman replied: “I do not knuw whether my 
sister will go to hell, or not, but I know 
she is a good woman. I too am going to 
read the Bible till I come to that place where 
it says my sister is going to hell, and then 
I will stop.” * 

It is strange Now movements start! 
Mr. Bodrug, who until recently was the lead- 
er of the Independent Greek Church, spent a 
short time in Manitoba College soon after 
landing in this country. Hence, when he be- 
gan to think of making a change in his 
church relationship he naturally consulted 
with the ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church, and brought some of his like-mind- 
ed companions to these consultations. 


At these meetings, the plan of the Church 
assumed form. At first it was really epis- 
copal. Its first ministers had been ordained 
by a bishop; its liturgy is to this day that 
of the Orthodox Greek Church. It has got 
rid of the bishop, and perhaps before long 
all that is objectionable in the liturgy may 
be expunged. On the other hand the teach- 
ing of the church is thoroughly evangelical. 
These preachers have undoubtedly influenced 
large numbers of their fellow countrymen. 
Notwithstanding that the lndependent Greek 
Church has never made much headway in 
Winnipeg, there are sections of the country 
in which large bodies of the people adhere 
to it. 

Recently there have been a considerable 
number of changes among the ministers of 
the church. Mr. Bodrug went to the United 
States, there to carry on a similar work. 
Thither he was followed by six of his asso- 
ciates, four of whom are still in the United 
States, but two have returned, although they 
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are not now engaged in the work of the 
ministry. 

In the meantime four new men are in part 
filling the places of those who left. It is the 
hope and prayer of the Synodical Committee 
in charge of the work that God’s Spirit may 
descend richly on the Galician class at pre- 
sent in attendance at Manitoba College and 
call many of them into the Gospel ministry. 

Those coming into closest touch with this 
work have met with many disappointments 
in connection with it, and also in some of 
the workers; and yet perhaps not more, nor 
greater, than the apostle Paul experienced 
in the Corinthian and Galatian Churches 
which he founded at the cost of such suffer- 
ing to himself; perhaps not greater than 
have been met by those of all ages who have 
set themselves to raise a people high above 
the level on which they found them. More - 
and more the committees in charge and the 
whole church need ,to cease trusting in self 
and bow in lowly prayer to the God of all 
grace to accomplish the task which is alto- 
gether too hard for us—pray that God may 
endow labourers from among this people 
with all the gifts and graces necessary for 
the work and send them into his harvest. 

There are also strangers within our gates 
of a different race but from almost the same 
part of Europe as that from which these Ga- 
licians come, for whom our Church has been 
trying to care—the Hungarian settlers. Un- 
like the Galicians who are all Catholics of 
one type or another, a considerable propor- 
tion of the Hungarians belong to the Re- 
formed Church, the Presbyterian Church of 
continental Europe. From the date of their 
settlement in the country these Protestant 
Hungarians looked to the Presbyterian 
Church for Gospel ordinances, but the foreign 
language proved an effectual barrier to Cana- 
dian missionaries becoming bearers of the 
cross to them. Missionaries had to be found 
among themselves, or in the land whence 
they came. 

To find suitable men for this work, the 
late Dr. Robertson visited Hungary. Two 
brothers named Koracsi have been engaged 
in this work for some time, the one in Win- 
nipeg and the other at Bekavar, with some 
measure of success. A little over a year and 
a half ago two young men, Messrs. Fejer and 
Kovacs, who had completed their third year 
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in theology in their own land, came to 
Canada. 

It was rather a strange service which was 
conducted on a Spring afternoon in Manitoba 
College by the Winnipeg. Presbytery in which 
these two young men were ordained to the 
ministry through an interpreter. One of 
them before long returned to his own coun- 
try; the other, Mr. Kovacs, is with us still 
and gives promise of winning for himself an 
honourable name among the early mission- 
aries in the Province of Saskatchewan. 

“Strangers within our gates!” Their 
name is “legion.” Nine languages are said 
to be spoken in one of Winnipeg’s public 
schools, thirty-six or more languages in the 
city. The Bible is kept in stock, in the city 
depositary, in thirty or thirty-five different 
languages. 

And what Winnipeg is in this respect such 
are also the limitless stretches to the west 
and north. Here is a field in which there is 
work in abundance for the devoted mission- 
ary. The whole land lifts up its voice plead- 
ing for a pure Gospel. Who will hear? Who 
will devote themselves and all that God. has 
given them to this great work? 


WHY HE QUIT DRINKING. 


A driver of a livery team said to us, ‘““You 
may think it strange that a livery man 
doesn’t drink, but I don’t. I will tell you 
about that. I did once. I saved up about 
$300 and started out to have a good time, 
and I had it. 

{t lasted two weeks, anid when the time 
was gone, I had no money. In place of it I 
had*thoughts. This is what I thought. “You 
have been a fool, you had better stop where 
you are,” and I stopped. I have never drunk 
‘anything since. 

[ had two weeks of about as hard a fight 
as any man ever had, but that is eleven years 
ago, and it will be eleven more years, if I 
live that time, and eleven more, and eleven 
more, before I drink again. It is possible to 
be a livery man, and not drink.” 

There was philosophy in that. More than 
that, there was the stuff in it which the 
world wants to-day. If only Christian men 
would live their Christianity as this uncul- 
tured livery man is living out his resolution 
at self-control, we would have a great world. 
—The Philadelphia Westminster. 


The highest ambition of lové is to be a 
servant. It is the nature of love not to be 
waited on, but to serve.—Chimes. 
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CHARACTER GROWS. 


Many people seem to forget that character 
grows; that it is not something to put on, 
ready made, with womanhood or manhood; 
but day by day, here a little, and there a 
little, grows with the growth and strengtheng 
with the strength until good, or'bad, it be- 
comes almost a coat of mail. 

Look at a man of business—prompt, re- 
liable, conscientious, yet clear-headed and 
energetic. When do you suppose he devel- 
oped all these admirable qualities? When 
he was a boy? Let us see the way in which 
a ‘boy gets up in the morning, works, plays, 
studies, and we will tell you just what kind 
of man he will make. 

The boy who neglects his duties, be they 
ever so small, and then excuses himself by 
saying, “I didn’t think,” will never be a re- 
liable man. And the boy who finds pleasure 
in the suffering of weaker thinss will never 
be a noble, generous, kindly man—a gentle- 
man.—Sel. 


THE “SHEPHERD PSALM.” 


‘Vhree thousand years have passed away 
since the sweet singer of Israel sang the 
psalm about the shepherd care of God. 

Thirty centuries! It is a long time. And 
in that vast abyss all the material relics of 
his life, however carefully treasured, have 
moidered into dust. The harp from the 
strings of which his fingers swept celestial 
melody; the tattered banner, which he was 
wont to uplift in the name of the Lord; the 
well-worn book of the law,which was his 
meditation day and night; the huge sword, 
with which he slew the giant; the palace 
chamber, from which his spirit passed away 
to join the harpers with their harps—all 
these lie amid the debris of the ages. 

But this psalm—though old at the time 
when Homer sang or Solon gave his laws, 
and though trodden by the myriads of men 
in every succeeding age—is as fresh to-day 
as if it were just composed. In this 
sweet pastoral symphony, the first verse 
eives the air, when it tells us there is no 
want to the man who lives under the shep- 
herd care of God. 

In the succeeding verses the harmony is 
work2d out, and the music in all its com- 
pleteness is rendered effectively. . 

Oh, trembling heart, look away and look 
up! Tell us no more of your tears, 
your failures, or your sins; but tell us, oh, 
tell us, of the all-sufficiency of Jesus, and 
how your needs have been the foil of his 
deliverances. Sing again the old song of how 
all wants are swallowed up in the shepherd 
love of God. And emphasize each “He,” as 
you say again the psalm of the childhood 
and of age.—Dr. F. B. Meyer. 


Pulpit and Pew 
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PREACHING GUTSIDE THE PULPIT. 
By THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D. 


“For what purpose did I enter the minis- 
try” is a. vitally important question which 
every conscientious minister will keep con- 
stantly before his mind. 


The answer which he w1l make to this 
question will be:—I became a preacher in 
order to bring God’s messages to my fel- 
lowmen, to awaken those who are careless; 
instruct those who are ignorant, comfort 
those who are in trouble, help those who 
are weak, and lead immortal souls to Jesus 
Christ; in short, my aim is to make bad 
people good, and good people better. 


To attract people to the house of God is of 
far less importance than to attract them to 
Christ; the making a good sermon is mainly 
of value in that it makes a good man. A 
wise minister will not belittle his pulpit by 
neglecting to make full preparation for it, 
nor will he cheapen it by putting there 
anybody and everybody that he can lay 
hands on. At the same time he recognizes 
that he can spend only two or three hours 
in that pulpit on only one day of the seven; 
and whether in the pulpit or out of it, he is 
everywhere Christ’s ambassador. 


The Bible is the best theological semin- 
ary, and in that he learns that his divine 
Master delivered two popular discourses 
which the Holy Spirit has preserved for us; 
one of them was delivered on a mountain 
and the other by the seaside. The great 
body of our Lord’s instructions were in the 
form of personal conversations with indi- 
viduals or with his little band of disciples. 
That quiet evening talk with Nicodemus has 
shaped all Christian theology and molded 
myriads of human characters, and will con- 
tinue to until the end of time. 


The apostles pursued the same methods 
with their Master; and the book of the Acts 
is largely the record of personal labors for 
the conversion or the spiritual benefit of in- 
dividuals. Paul preached public discourses 
when he had the opportunity; but I ques- 
tion whether his sublime discourse on Mars 
Hill as ever brought as many souls to the 
Saviour as his brief talk with one poor, 
awakened sinner in the prison of Philippi. 


The danger with us ministers is that we 
look at our flocks too much as a totality; 
the word ‘‘masses” is a misleading word. 
We preach on Sabbath to a congregation; 
but God’s eve sees only individuals. Guilt 


appertaining to an individual 
conscience; and conversion is the turning 
of the single soul to Jesus. If we preach 
to a congregation for an-hour or two on 
the Sabbath, it is a: joyful thought to an 
earnest soul-winner that he can preach out- 
side of his pulpit for more than a hundred 
hours during the week. 


One of the unanswerable arguments for 
thorough pastoral visitation is that it brings 
a minister within arm’s length of his pa- 
rishioners. He needs this nersonal contact 
for his own benefit. A good library is a 
good thing; but there is a great difference 
between a lifeless book on your shelf and 
the vitalizing and fertilizing study of a book 
in boots; for every life is a biography. You 
and I, my dear brother, are helping to make 
these biographies. Our sermons are ad- 
dressed to everybody; a conversation is ad- 
dressed to a single soul. “Thou are the 
man,’ is the meaning of every loving ap- 
peal, every kind rebuke and every personal 
invitation. ; 

A man may dodge a sermon; he cannot 
dodge a personal conversation conducted in 
the right spirit. A faithful sermon ought 
to set your people to thinking. In one mind 
it may suggest difficulties, and when that 
person meets you, hé may wish to have the 
difficulty explained; the door is thus opened 
for you to remove an obstacle or to press 
home a needed truth. In another mind you 
sermon may have awakened a_ conviction 
of sin. That impression may fade away, or 
it may be deepened if it is followed up by 
a personal interview. 


Much of many a pastor’s best work nas 
been done in an “inquiry meeting,’ but 
even when no such method is used. there 
will be opportunities for every wide-awake 
pastor to find out who in his parish is an 
“anxious inquirer.” 

You ought to have a fixed time in every 
week when persons can call on you; and if 
any one breaks into your study during your 
morning hours, not for gossip but for spi- 
ritual direction, you ought to rejoice to 
throw aside books or sermon notes and give 
him the right of way. The man that wants 
you is the man that you want. 


It is an excellent method also to request 
your congregation to send a request to you 
if they desire an interview in their own 
homes. Remember how cordially the Mas- 
ter met every one who came to him for l’ght 
or for healing, and what a long journey he 
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took in order to bring relief to one poor 
woman in the coasts of Canaan. 


In dealing with awakened souls nothing 
can take the place of personal contact. To 
reach all such from the pulpit only is al- 
most as absurd as it would be for a pnysi- 
cian to read his prescriptions from a desk 
in a ‘hospital, instead of going from one 
bed to another to feel each pulse, and to 
examine each fever-coated tongue. 


No pastor worthy of the name will need 
tu be reminded how strong are the claims 
on him of the Lord’s ‘‘shut-ins’ whose faces 
are not Seen in the sanctuary. Whomsoever 
you neglect, never neglect the sick—espe- 
cially those who are in the by-lanes of po- 
verty. There is no more Christlike work 
than that, and none that will grip your peo- 
ple to you more strongly. 


The hours you spend in the ministrations 
of comfort to the sick and the sorrowing 
will often suoject your nerves and your sym- 
pathetic sensibilities to a severe strain. The 
most celebrated pulpit orator in America 
once said to me, “It consumes more of my 
nerve force to spend an hour with people 
who are in trouble than to prepare two ser- 
mons.” That may be so; but is there any 
more Christly office in this old sobbing and 
suffering world than to “bind up the broken- 
hearted’? What your people want is the 
ministry of sympathy; and the rich’ often 
need it as truly as the wretched poor. 

I thave indicated some of ithe ways in 
which a faithful minister may preach out- 
side of his Sabbath pulpit. There is one 
style of preaching that is vastly more ef- 
fective than any other, and that is the irre- 
sistible eloquence of a pure, manly, noble 
and unselfish life. ‘‘My pastor’s discourse 
was not very brilliant,’ said an intelligent 
lady, “but his daily life is a sermon all 
week.” The “living epistle’ of Paul was as 
sublime and conv -ncing as any words that 
fell from his lips on the hill of Mars; for 
Jesus Christ lived in him. 

Our people look at us when out of the 
pulpit, to discover what we mean when we 
are in our pulpits. Piety is power Your 
aim is to produce Christian character, and 
what argument so strong, so constant, so 
pervasive, so heart-reaching as the beautiful 
example of a life copied even imperfectly 
after Jesus Christ?—The Philadelphia West- 
minster, 


The evangelization of the world depends 
first of all upon a revival of prayer. Deeper 
than the need for men—ay, deep down at 
the root of our spiritless life—is the need 
for the forgotten secret of prevatling world- 
wide prayer. Do not think that you have 
no influence, or that your praver will 
not be missed.—Your prayer and fath will 

make a difference—Rev. Andrew Murray. 
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SOME “HIGHER CRITICISM.” 
Were There One or Two? 


By CHARLES D. HILuIis, D.D., BROOKLYN. 


(While the criticism (judgment) of learned 
devout scholarship, for a generation past, 
has been giving to the world a steadily in- 
creasing knowledge of the Bible, and bring- 
ing out Biblical truth in ever clearer light, 
there are “critics,” so called, the kind that 
get themselves advertised and are best 
known to the general reader, who bring nei- 
ther light nor knowledge and but scant rea- 
soning. The work of this latter class is plea- 
santly satirized in the “Philadelphia West- 
minster’ by Dr. Newell Dwight Hillis, the 
brilliant preacher of Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, N.Y.-—Eid.) 

[I have been making a brief excursion 
through the enchanting land of American 
History. A most worthy society of investi- 
gators, known as the Society of Bottom Fact 
Seekers, sent me. The organization has al- 
ready distinguished itself by establishing to 
its own satisfaction that several things that 
are undoubtedly true are not true at all. 

The motto of the society is suggestive, 
“No tradition in ours.” It will only believe 
what rests on hard-pan or bed-rock, and the 
sceiety claims the right of refusing to receive 
as bed-rock anything which {t does not de- 
sire to so receive or which conflicts with its 
preconceived ideas. It accepts nothing on 
traditional testimony. It must be able in 


. the last analysis to answer “How can these 


things be?’ to every question that may arise. 

So much history has been proved unreli- 
able, especially so much Bible History, 30 
much folk-lore has been discovered inter- 
woven with a modicum of truth in Bible nar- 
rative, so many eponyms masquerading as 
men have been chased to their eponymic ori- 
gins, to wit, the imagination of religious and 
patriotic enthusiasts of Bible times, that the 
Society of Bottom Fact Seekers asked me to 
investigate American History a little. So 
like all such seekers, having no prejudice 
against American History as such, and 
ready to believe all of it that I wanted to. 
and none of it that I did not want to, I set 
out. 


The first matter to which my attention was 
directed was the similarity between the 
names of two American Presidents, Andrew 
“Jack”’son and Andrew ‘‘John’’son. 


It has been commonly accepted chat there 
were two such men, but the belief does not 
seem to-have a sound higher critical basis. 
The circumstance that two men in an unset- 
tled epoch of the republic should have had 
names beginning with same initials, to wit, 
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“A” and “J,” and that both should have be- 
come President, seems, higher critically, sus- 
picious. 

The further fact that in each case the ini- 
tial “A” stood for “Andrew,” while the ini- 
tial “J’’ stood in the one case for “Jack” and 
in the other for “John,” while both names 
ended in “‘son’” was even more question- 
awakening. 


Having determined from such considera- 
tion that there could not possibly have been 
two men with names so nearly alike, Presi- 
dents, I began investigation to bolster up my 
eonclusions. 


I first established the fact that these two 
Men were from the same State. Next that 
they both were living during several of the 
same years of the republic. These important 
discoveries were almost conclusive. 


“Then I remembered that it might be ob- 
jected that there were five men whose names 
began with “James,” who had surely been 
President. But the answer is easy. First, 
the last names of these five men were in no 
sense similar. Second; it is impossible to 
conceive that five men whose lives extended 
over more than a century could have been 
mistaken for each other, or that the five 
could have been made out of one or into one. 


Third, one can easily be mistaken for two, 
for example, by a drunken man, and two 
could easily be conglomerated by events and 
made to appear as one. This would be more 
easy if the man exhibited different peculiar- 
ities at different times. 

That these two “Andrews” were really 
one, and that this one did manifest very dif- 
ferent traits of character at different times, 
is made plain by the last name. When in 
early life as a dashing young Tennessee law- 
yer, and: as the hero of the great battle of 
New Orleans, he was very popular with the 
young, and he was universally called, as 
young men named “John” are yet, “Jack.” 
Really he was the son of an ancestor named 
“John,” and “Johnson” was his name. Fancy, 
popularity and imagination transformed him 
into “Jackson.’’ 

In later life, however, when he had become 
President and had grown stern and strong 
and dignified and unapproachable, men no 
longer remembered what he had once been, 
but respecting his dignity and_ severity 
called him not “Jack-son” but “John-son.” Of 
these facts his Tennessee home and his 
Christian name “Andrew” are indubitable 
proofs. 

It is a great thing to be able to prove 
facts. Facts are stubborn things, and if one 
finds difficulty in proving them it goes hard 
with the argument. 

Another objection presented itself at this 
point of my investigation. There were two 
Presidents named “John,” and they came 
from the same State of Massachusetts. A lit- 
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tle consideration, however, showed me that 
this did not affect the logic ot my position. 
If an investigator only has a “logic” to his 
position he is safe, no matter what he con- 
cludes. Neither of these men was called 
“son” in his surname, though the elder often 
called the younger “son.’’ Moreover, the 
word “Quincy” in the name of the younger 
makes it impossible that he and his father 
should have been one and the same, Not 
often in history has a man and his father 
been identical. Yet again it can be historic- 
ally proved that “John Quincy Adams” was 
really the son of his father. John Adams.” 

My conclusions seem to me, as their own 
do to all higher critics, unshakable. Andrew 
Jackson was probably only an eponym; that 
is, a name attached to a movement or an idea 
for Andrew Johnson, who was without doubt 
a real character. 


When I reported the result of my work to 
the Society, they applauded and said: “You 
have discovered what we wished you should. 
Nothing else would have been accepted as 
scientific.’ They voted me a medal. It is 
made of leather and hangs on the wall of my 
study. 


HELPING THE BAD BOY. 


Clyde’s mother had moved into a new 
neighborhood, and as he was a good-natured 
and social boy, he soon began to make 
friends with the children of his own age. 

“Don’t let that dear child play with Willis 
Payne,” said one to his mother; “he is a bad 
boy, and none of the neighbors like him.” 

“But he lives next door, and Clyde will 
have to play with him,’ was the answer. 
“I’m sorry for a little boy who thas a bad 
name like that. My boy is two years older, 
and perhaps he can help him do better.” So 
said Clyde’s wise little mother; but she kept 
a pretty close watch on both the boys after 
that. 

And sure enough, before a month had 
gone by, the “bad boy” of the neighborhood 
had improved so much that he seemed to be 
made over. He stopped all his mischievous 
ways, and began to be so polite and kind 
that even his own mother was surprised. 

It wasn’t all Clyde’s work, either. That 
mother knew what she was about, and had 
helped too. She invited the “bad boy” to 
little suppers and games sometimes, and 
treated him as if he were the best boy in the 
world. She took the two boys together on 
pleasant excursions, and as Clyde was a 
dear and generous child, his cheerful pre- 
sence was like sunshine to the boy who had 
been blamed so much. 

It seemed like turning round the old say- 
ing, “Be good, and you will be happy,” for 
they made this poor little fellow happy, and 
then he was good.—Ex. 
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THE STORY OF -A NOVEL IDEA. 

“Well, Major,” I asked as we sat down 
to luncheon, “did you ever get rid of that 
hundred thousand? You remember that 
when I was here the last time you had a 
hundred thousand dollars you wanted to 
give away, and were worrying over how to 
do. 1.’ 


“I did not give it away, after all” he said © 


with a smile that I always loved to see, it 
meant so many things to follow. “No, I 
invested it. I will show you after lun- 
cheon.” 

As I knew the Major always did his 
showing before his talking, I curbed my 
curiosity, and talked about other things. 

“T believe we will walk,’’ he said as’ we 
went through the gate; “it is only a few 
blocks.” 

“There it is,’ he said as we approached 
the business section of the town. The 
building to which he pointed was a hand- 
some three-story structure covering an en- 
tire block. On the stone tablet over the 
high arched door at the main entrance I 
read “Speed Block.” On a sign which pro- 
jected from the third story was “Speed 
Hotel.’ The Major’s name was also on 
every business sign I noticed along the 
block. ; 

As we entered, a very old, gray-haired 
man opened the door for us, and greeted 
the Major with an affectionate smile. 

In the elevator the white-haired boy in 
charge—he must have been more than 
seventy—egreeted the Major in a way that 
somehow gave mea queer sensation at the 
heart. 

We began at the hotel on the third floor. 
The clerk came from behind his desk to 
shake hands with the Major. 

“How are you, Uncle Johnny?” 
Speed asked. ‘“‘How is the hotel?” 

“Hine, fine,’ replied the gray-bearded 
clerk. And I noticed the old fellow held 
his hand until the Major released it. 

It was a first-class hotel and well Kept. 
The manager was a fine old fellow of 
sixty-five, who formerly managed a large 
hotel in Denver. The cooks, waiters, bell- 


Mr. 


boys, everybody about the place, showed 
signs of at least threescore years of ex- 
perience. 


On the second floor we went through 
tailor-shops, broom-factory, shoe-shops, 
printing-office, and many other busy rooms. 
And everywhere it was gray heads that 
bent over the tasks, but somehow the load 
of drudgery had been lifted from the work. 
Their faces were bright, and the spirit of 
the place seemed usually jolly. Every 
now and then we caught snatches of song 
and laughter as we went down the halls. 

Everywhere at our approach the faces 
turned to the Major were filled with that 
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peculiar affectionate look I had seen in 
the old doorkeeper’s eyes and there was a 
note in their greeting that unaccountably 
contracted the muscles in my throat. 

On the ground floor were stores and shops 
of various kinds—clothing-stores, shoe- 
stores, dry-goods ' stores, grocery-stores, 
fruit-stand, news-stand, boot-blacking-stand 
barber-shop, and many others were includ- 
ed in the block; and in all of them were 
old men as clerks and managers. 

In the best corner of the block was a 
bank. As we entered the cashier looked up 
over his glasses, and hastily put his 
hand through the window. 

“Well, well, Major, I’m glad to see you. 
It has been several days since you have 
been around.” 

The bookkKeepers all lifted their gray 
heads from over their ledgers and turned 
happy faces toward the proprietor. It was 
not the usual look worn when the “boss’’ 
comes in, but rather the expression of 
happy children when a_= favorite uncle 
comes hime. 

“Well, well,” I exclaimed when we were 
on the street again, “it seems to be a re- 
markably well-kept institution from top to 
bottom; but where did you get that col- 
lection of gray-beards? I never saw any- 
thing) likes io. 

The Major laughed. ‘“‘There are only 
two men in the whole block under fifty- 


five. In town they call it the ‘Gray-haired 
Blocks." 
The Major had business to see after, 


and not until twilight, as we sat on his 
porch, did he tell me the story. 

“That hundred thousand that I wanted to 
give away worried me more than any 
money I ever had. 

“Doubtless many people would think it 
easy to give away money. It is easy to 
throw it away, but I tell you it is excsxed- 
ingly difficult to spend money for the good 
of others and get value received. 

“Ror months I studied over ways and 
means to get rid of that hundred thousand 
which I felt belonged to the public good. 
As I have often remarked before, it seems 
to me the poorest sort of help to wait until 
a man has lost all that is worth keeping 
before you assist him. 

“The help that counts for both the man 
and society is that which saves his self-re- 
spect and keeps him at work. 

“Tt was from Lightner I finally got my 
idea. 

“T came home one evening, and found 
my wife had been crying, and knew there 
was something wrong with some of the 
neighbors. I think she carries fully half 
of all the joys and troubles of this end of 
town. 

“ “What is it, Mary?’ I asked. 

““The Lightners,’ she answered simply, 
her lips quivering. ‘I don’t know what will 
become of them.’ 
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“What is the matter?’ I asked anx- 
iously, for they were our near neighbors 
and very good friends. ‘He hasn’t lost his 
jab?’ 

““Yes,’ she answered, putting her hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. ‘Poor Mrs. Lightner 
is nearly killed. What will they do?’ 


It was a problem. Lightner had been 
bookkeeper in the Third National Bank 
for thirty years. In the early days they 
scrimped and saved enough from his sal- 
ary to pay for thetr home,—it is that pretty 
cottage on the. corner across there,—but 
not a cent more had they saved or could 
they save. There 
whom they could depend, no rich relatives. 
And I knew very well that a bookkeeper 
who loses his job at sixty-five has lost it 
for life. 

“TI worried about them a good deal, but 
I could not for the life of me see any way 
out. He was not qualified for any other 
position, and of course he could not earn 
Wages at manual labor. 

“TI watched the old fellow go by every 
morning, his head held up with an effort 
that took both grit and will power. I 
knew he was hunting work. 

“T saw him come“home every evening, 
his head bent forward, and knew he had 
not found it. 

“One evening about three months later 
I saw him come home early with the most 
dejected look I ever saw on a man’s face. 
I learned later that he had been refused 
credit at the grocery-store—the first time 
in his life. 

“The next day Mary said she was sure 
they were trying to sell their home. She 
had seen two or three real-estate agents 
looking around the place. 

“That evening I went over to see Light- 
ner, although for the life of me I could 
not think what I should say or what I 
could offer. Still, I felt they must be 
helped someway. 

“They received me with the same 
friendly courtesy I had always known in 
their home; but there was a restraint, the 
restraint of trouble. Lightner’s eyes wan- 
dered frequently from mine, and he several 
times dropped the thread of conversation. 
The wife gazed most of the time through 
the window at her rose hedge now in full 
bloom; and several times she turned her 
face away, and I fancied’ that she was 
surreptitiously wiping her eyes. 

““Jeems,’ I said blunderingly, ‘I am sorry 
about your job. Is there anything that can 
be done about it?’ 

“No, no, Mr. Speed, thank you, no,’ he 
answered. ‘There is nothing to be done.’ 
And then added pathetically, ‘I’m just 
down and out.’ 

*““O, no,’ I protested, ‘you are good for 
many years yet.’ 

"oy es, yes, the said) “thatwis ihe worstor 


were no children upon > 
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it. I am still able to work, but not able 
to earn. My pride and self-respect and 
love of life are as strong as ever, but there 
is no way left for me to earn a living; 
that is what hurts. We shall have to sell 
the place and rent a cheap one; and then, 


when the money is gone—well, I don't 
know.’ 
“‘Jeems, -I said, an idea coming to me 


suddenly, ‘I am going to start a small bank 


myself, and should like to have you act as 


cashier if you will.’ 


““VOu> dont.) mean 1h, ole. 
don’t mean it,’ 
excitedly. 

“ «Certainly, I said, ‘and mighty Juckyal 
shall be to get you.’ 

“He gripped my hand until it hurt, and 
I am not sure we both did not cry a little 
as the dear old wife sobbed with the joy 
of relief. 

“After I went home the idea began to 
grow. There was a fine old architect whom 
I knew, who had recently lost his job with 
a construction company on account of his 
age. 

“He was the proudest man you ever saw 
when I commissioned him to plan a build- 
ing to cover a whole block. 

“We employed old bricklayers, plaster- 
ers, carpenters, hod-carriers, and all, and 
paid them for what they could do. 

‘While the work was going forward, I 
made Lightner my special agent; and to- 
getuer we gathered our force from the gray 
but efficient ranks of those who had come 
to the end of their jobs before the end of 
their strength. 

“We started a shop or business to fit 
pretty nearly each of them, and pay them 
according to what they can do. They are 


Speed, you 
he exclaimed, jumping up 


happy in their work, for they know that 
coming age casts no shadow over their 
jobs. 


“I wish you could have seen some of 
them when they finally realized that we 
were offering them work and salary such 
as they used to have. Poor old fellows 
who had .almost lost all hope—their eyes 
would suddenly grow bright, and they 
would grip my hand and tell me how much 
they could do and how faithful they would 
be. 

“There are more now than we have 
places for, but we put them on the wait- 
ing-list, and they act as substitutes. When 
one of the workers is sick, a subtitute 
takes his place, and gives the sick one 
half his wages.” 


“How. long,’ | asked... “dos youminin 
your hundred thousand will keep this thing 
running ?”’ 

“How long?” he echoed. “Why, man, 


man, the thing is paying six per cent., and 
we are getting ready to build another.’— 
in aG i” World, 


- 
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CHARACTER BY SALVATION. 


“Salvation by character’ is an attractive 
phrase, and a dangerous one. It does indeed 
suggest a valuable truth of the Christian 
life, and of God’s dealing with the soul, 
“Salvation without character’ may never 
really have been taught by any sc-oalled 
gospel teachers, but many have understood 
them to teach it, and every rightly constitut- 
ed mind shrinks from that. 

Nothing can be more explicit ‘than the de- 
mand of the scriptures for a salvation that 
shall be present and practical; not only a 
thing imputed, but a thing possessed. ‘“Ex- 
cept your righteousness shall exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees,”’ 
is the Master’s specification. ‘Holiness. 
without which no man shall see the Lord,” 
is both an Old and a New Testament require- 
ment. John declares of the New Jerusalem 
that “‘there shall in no wise enter into it 
anything unclean.’’ 

Therefore, in so far as the phrase “salva- 
tion by character” insists that salvation is 
not simply outward and legal, and that, in 
the end and at the root, God’s Jaws are not 
to be evaded by any “legal fictions,’ even 
though we call them “gospel offers,” the 
phrase may serve a good purpose. 

But just as it reads, without careful ex- 
planation, ‘salvation by character’ conta'ns 
a dangerous fallacy, wrapped up in the va- 
rious meanings of salvation and character 
It is either a contradiction in terms, or a 
mocking tautology. 

“Salvation by character” is not salvation 
at all, in the gospel sense; it is evolution, 
development, days’ labor, not salvation, res- 
cue, grace. For salvation implies a saving 
force from without, a Saviour. The question 
of the ages is not properly, ‘““What shall J 
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‘do to save myself,” but “What shall I do to 


be saved ?” If men have ever in the Scrip- 
ture been counseled to “save yourselves from 
this crooked generation,” it has been by ac- 
cepting ithe salvation offered through Christ. 
But the popular phrase makes salvation an 
achievement of man, not a gift of God. 

Or else the phrase is a mere truism, a 
mathematical equation, which leaves you 
where you were before,—a gospel with no 
“news” in it. “Salvation by character?” Sal- 
vation is character. The aim of all God’s 
work with man is not to put him, as he is, 
into an external heaven, but to make him 
heavenly. Heaven would not be salvation if 
heaven did not imply holiness. Heaven is 
simply the environment appropriate to salva- 
tion when that is complete. 

The salvation for which God is working 
is the reproduction in us of the character of 
Jesus Christ. Salvation is character: charac- 
ter is salvation; and you have the meaning- 
less and helpless tautology. Character by 
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character’ ! ‘The poor soul finds that he is 
engaged in lifting himself by his bootstraps. 

In short, this formula conceals under its 
Specious show of reasonableness an utter ab- 
sence of the needed motive power. You are 
as far from your goal as ever. “Let there 
be light,’ and there was light. “But it was 
God who said that, ‘Let there be righteous- 
ness,” says the phrase “salvation by charac- 
ter,’ and the man who has come into bitter- 
est experience of his own sin and helpless- 
ness exclaims, ‘““Wretched man that I am! 
who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death?” “Your rope’s na lang eneugh,” said 
a despairing sinner to a similar counsellor. 
This is “‘salvation by formula.’’ I asked for 
bread, and I received a syllogism; for powei, 
and I got a phrase. 

Turn the phrase around, however, and it 
glows with meaning. It is the vital bond 
that unites faith and works. ‘‘Character by 
salvation!’ This places everything in its 
logical order. It meets all the demands of 
the moralist; it expresses the fulness of the 
gospel; it refers the power and glory of re- 
deemed humanity to their true and glorious 
source. Is not this tautology ‘also? Yes, 
blessed tautology, the tautology of grace, 
“salvation by salvation,’’ a divine effect pro- 
duced by a divine cause. 

“Character by salvation” is the root-teach- 
ing of Jesus: “Ye must be born from above.” 
It is the teaching of Paul: “Work out (or, 
outwork) your ‘own salvation’—there is 
character+“‘with fear and trembling’’—how 
little of the thoughtless confidence of ‘the 
ethical culturist or of the smug complacency 
of the Pharisee, ancient or modern!—“for it 
is God who worketh in you both ito will and 
to work, for his good pleasure, —there is 
“salvation,” the gracious mercy of a God, 
whose love on Calvary “would not let us go,” 
though it cost his Son, and whose love would 
not stop on Calvary. but works with us 
every day and hour in holy impulse and 
righteous deed. Vhis rope is long enough to 
reach to the lowest depths of human sin and 
need, but the heights from which it comes, 
and to which it lifts us, are at the topmost 
summits of spiritual beauty as they are seen 
in the Son of tne Father. 

This is a gospe., in very truth; the glad- 
dest good news that could be uttered to man, 
for its proclamation is this: “‘The law of the 
Spirit of life in Christ Jesus shall make you 
free from the law of sin and of death.” Into 
this struggling heart of yours I will put the 
power of an endless life, und then, as you 
strive to express that life, I will add strength 
and victory, and ‘by my grace, working wita 
and through your effort, you shall be changed 
into the same image from glory unto glory, 
until Christ shall be fully formed in you, 
and you shall be like him, for you shall see 
him even as he is. The beginning and tke 
progress and the end shall be of God, the ap- 


propriation shall be by the threefold human 
channel, “faith, working, through love.” 


There is nothing mechanical or external 
about this; it goes to the very heart of man, 
as it comes from the very heart of God. It 
does more than satisfy an ethical demand, 
it gives a divine assurance of the fulfilment 
of our highest spiritual longing. It does not 
remove religion from the region of individual 
will and effort, it makes man a co-worker 
with God in his own salvation. It demands 
all that there is in a man, of manly purpose 
and love; but it vivifies and empowers that 
human resolution by the purpose and will of 
God. Here is no formal transfer of righteous- 
ness on the accepting of a formula; it is the 
offer of a new relation and of the power to 
realize the quality and result of that relation 
in actual living. Here is not a thing mechan- 
ical, translation into heaven, but a thing spi- 
ritual, transformation into the heavenly. 

The other conception has thoroughly 
proved its utter powerlessness to lift fallen 
humanity out of its helplessness and sin, and 
yet it has ministered viciously to human 
pride and self-righteousness. The true con- 
ception gives religion its most beautiful and 
helpful aspect, by removing it from the self- 
centered and the Pharisaic into the living 
and spiritual and filial. 

When a man sees this, viz., that, work as 
he may,—and work he must,— he has noth- 
ing that he does not receive, that all is of 
grace, and gladly accepts “salvation” on 
those terms, he enters into real sonship; for 
in his initial act of faith and surrender, and 
in tne thousand daily acts of obedience, faith 
and love, he is receiving into himself the life 
and power of the Father. ‘this is sonship, 
and nothing else is. 

This state of dependence, reception, and 
consequently of gratitude and love, is the 
normal state of the human spirit in its rela- 
tion to the divine spirit. ‘“‘Father, give me 
the portion of thy substance that falleth to 
me,’ is the everlasting ery of the prodigal 
who does not know how to be a gon. fastetie 
thou art ever with me, and all that is mine 
is thine’ is God’s formula for sonship. Inde- 
pendence, in some ways, of all men, may be 
a sign of manhood, but dependence upon God 
in every way is the crown of sonship. 

In this naturai atmosphere of sonship, 
character comes to its highest. Strength. 
purity, self-control, increase and deepen, as 
obedience and Jove impel to the doing of 
duty, the enduring of stiffering, the overcom- 
ing of temptation, as becometh a son of God. 
Pride, ambition, envy, jealousy self-seeking, 
die in that air of utter dependence where the 
soul longs with an increasing love for the 
things of God, and glories not save in the 
cross of Christ and the all-achieving grace 
of God, as, through all life’s tests and trials, 
God’s salvation works out our character. 
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Nothing smalier than this can be the gos- 
pel; and this is the universal gospel; the 
gospel for the man in the depths, smothered 
and drowned in his sin, for whom “salvation 
by character’? could not come in a million 
years; the gospe: for the moralist seeking 
to reach the shining goal of Christlikeness 
from the impossible levels of his own achieve- 
ment; the gospel for the Christian, con- 
scious of the spaces still ahead of him, but 
pressing forward toward the mars. Not “sal- 
vation without character,” which is absurd; 
nor “character without salvation,” which is 
impossible; nor “salvation by character,” 
which is a tautology; but ‘‘character by sal- 
vation,” the triumph of God’s grace in the 
life of man.— fhe Sunday School Times.” 


HOW TO BE HAPPY. 


Happiness depends, not on what we have, 
but on our attitude toward what we have. 
Those who are unhappy to-day because they 
lack something that they cannot have, are 
not likely to be any happier to-morrow, 
after they have gotten what they wanted. 

It has been well said that “you will never 
have what you like until you learn to like 
what you have.” Contentment and happiness 
are not matters of material possession at all. 
It is like the problem of living within an in- 
come: those who have not learned to live 
within their present small income, and who 
think that an increase of income is all that 
is needed to get and keep out of debt, find 
that larger income means only larger oppor- 
tunity for debt,—and larger debt. So greater 
possessions, to the discontented man, usuaily 
mean only greater discontentment. 

When we have resolutely trained surselves 
to like what we have,—by dwelling on its 
bright side and rejoicing in it instead of 
thinking enviously about what we have not, 
—and to be content with, or contained within, 
whatsoever state we are in, instead of discon- 
tentedly: trying to break out into another 
state that would not be good for us, we stall 
begin to find life abounding with that effer- 
vescent joy that was the watchword of the 
one who urged us all to “rejoice always.”— 
S. S. Limes. 
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Christ has a right to the best you have. 
Consecration is a deep, far-reaching, and pe- 
rennial process. It is not a pious spasm, or 
the formal signing of a pledge too soon for- 
gotten. It is enthroning the Lord Jesus 
Christ in the heart with full sway over your 
time, pour purse, your brains, your affections, 
and your influence.—Dr. Cuyler. 

“No evil can touch you but the evil you 
love.” 
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THE STANDARD BEARER. 
By Jean K. Barren. 


He came into a small western city to take 
charge of Christian work. He had just fin- 
ished a course in theology, having graduated 
from the regular course several years before. 
He was not young. I fancy he had already 
entered the thirties. He had worked his way 
through college and had overcome all man- 
ner of obstacles in order to complete his edu- 
cation and prepare for the life work which 
he had chosen. 


His boyhood, I fancy, had not been care- 
free. His family was poor and had little 
more than bare necessities. But Norman 
was born with a love for the beautiful things 
of life. His desires ran to fine books, flowers, 
pictures and music. From boyhood the had 
hungered for those things which he had not. 
Then came a time when they lay at his feet. 

This littl western city was the home of 
wealth. I do not know that it was any petter 
or worse than the average towns of the coun- 
try. 

There were many churches; a few drinking 
and gambling places; but the popular senti- 
ment was in favor of morality and high 
ideals of living. There were several streets 
of fine homes, with beautiful lawns and ser- 

vants in livery. Here the majority of the 
men and women were college-bred and many 
had studied abroad. 

In such an atmosphere Norman was placed. 
He was fresh from privations, poverty and 
the struggle for self-maintenance. 

The people were pleased with him. They 
recognized him as a man of ability; they ad- 
mired his self-reliance; they respected his 
principle. They wer. ready to listen to him, 
to follow him as ieader. He was received 
everywhere. Old conservative families who 
made few new friends received him warmly. 

Here came the test of his moral strength, 
but he did not recognize it as such. He had 
risen above adversity; he had succeeded 
against poverty; unknown and obscure, he 
had made known his views from the little 
isolated portion of his world. All this may 
aman of average moral caliber do; but to 
withstand and to grow strong among the se- 
ducing, effiminating influence ot wealth de- 
mands a moral giant. 

Norman had looked upon the liquor traf- 
fic as the handmaid of the evil one. He had 
used in private and publi his influence 
against it. He had abstained from the use 
of tobacco in any form. 

But the cultivated people of the town were 
-accustomed to serve wines at their banquets 
and dinners. They were not intemperate, 
but they were not total abstainers. 


Norman had been in charge of these Chris- 
tian workers but a short time when he was 
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invited to a reception at a home where there 
were several young men. A room on the 
third floor had been set aside as a smoking 
room. Here a number of the men met, Nor- 
man among them. Without a demur, he par- 
took of the wine and cigars. Both were ‘dis- 
tasteful to him, but he made a pretense of 
enjoying them. 

Among the guests was an eccentric char- 
acter, a man of middle age who was known 
as a non-believer but who was an intellec- 
tual giant, fearless in the expression of his 
opinion and independent in his action. This - 
man, Norman had been striving for months 
to reach. He had accomplished so much that 
the man had listened to his discourses and 
had debated the subjects in private with him. 
He entered the smoking room just as Nor- 
man took up his wineglass. The host offered 
him the wine. ‘You'll bear us company, Mr. 
Miller?” he asked. 

“You know that I will not,’ he replied 
bluntly. “You knew that before you asked.”’ 

The others looked up in surprise. Several 
laughed. 

“Miller acts as though he had been insult- 
ed,” said one young man, “in place of being 
treated with courtesy.” 

“That’s just the way I feel about it,” re- 
torted Mr. Miller. “To ask me such a ques- 
tion places me in one of two positions; either 
as a man without an opinion, or a man 
whose opinion changes with the hour.” 

He crossed the room and seated himself in 
a comfortable position as he continued. “‘l’ve 
lived in this town sixty years. Allowing the 
first twenty years to be the time when my 
judgment was not ripe enough to have my 
opinions considered, there yet remains to me 
about forty years of responsible time. Now 
from the very first. I’ve been strong against 
this drinking habit, both for the individual 
and for the nation. I look upon liquor as au 
agent of Satan. I believe more evil has been 
brought into the world through it than by 
all other means combined. 

“Now, I’ve Lelieved that for forty years; 
I am under the impression that I’ve ex- 
pressed myself along that line, yet my words 
must have been weak, or our host would not 
have offered me a wine-glass.” 

His hearers felt that he meant every word 
he said, yet they joined in his bland, genial 
smile which swept the room, embracing 
everyone within it. . 

“Hither my words were weak, or my friends 
entertain the opinion that I play follow the 
leader; and I’d as soon be called an imbecile 
as a weakling that does anything because 
some other fellow does it. No wine, no cigars 
for me.” He waved his hand as though to 
dismiss them and the subject. 

As they quitted the mansion Mr. Miller 
joined Norman on his way home. 
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As he placed his hand on the younger 
man’s arm, he said bluntly, “I wish to ask 
you a question. Doesn’t the religion you 
have accepted and represent look with dis- 
favor upon the use of liquors? Did you not 
read to me during our last vonfidential hour 
that beautiful sentiment, ‘If meat make my 
brother to offend’?”’ 

He looked up inquiringly into his com- 
panion’s face. He was not in a critical mood, 
nor had he asked the question for the sake 
of argument. 

“Yes; to all your questions,” said Norman. 

“You yourself know it to be the instrument 
of evil. You know that the greater per cent. 
of criminal cases, imbecile children and 
poverty are the direct result of its use.” 

“Yes, I know that,” replied Norman. 

“Vhen why did you touch it this evening? 
You told me once that you did not know the 
taste of it. 
do as you did this evening?” 

“| never tasted it before. If have no desire 
to do so again. But my desire is to get closer 
to those young men. They thhave never let 
me come near them. I thought if perhaps I 
should put my own principles aside they 
would feel free and easier in my presence 
and after a time I might influence them to 
accept these same principles and teaching.”’ 

“You never made a greater mistake, my 
friend. We never can elevate anyone by 
coming down to him. Principle-1s a thing 
that cannot be lowered. When we think we 
are doing so, we are satisfying ourselves 
with the semblance of the thing; the princi- 
ple itself has been lost. 

“as a nation, we did not win respect for 
our flag by lowering it. We kept it flying 
high and compelled others to look up to it. 

“You jbelieve that your conduct should re- 
flect your belief. Your presence alone, sir, 
without words, should tell a man what you 
have accepted. (No man has ever been ‘so 
morally weak that he did not despise mora! 
weakness in another. We love a hero, what- 
ever the way his heroism flaunts itself. 

“No, my friend, to-night was your oppor- 
tunity to come nearer in friendship to those 
young men. You missed it. They are fur- 
ther from you than before, and, if I read the 
stars aright, they will never come closer.” 

Norman took the advice in good part; but 
he did not heed it. He continued as he had 
begun. He lowered his standard so frequent- 
ly that it was more often trailing in the wind 
than floating in the sunshine. His intluence 
for good was ‘weakened, for when the desire 
to fight a good fight is awakened within one, 
even the most evil of mankind, he wishes to 
follow a standard which is never lowered.— 
PhiladeJphia Westminster. 


I believed you. But Why did you. 
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BOORISHNESS OR MANLINESS. 


The average young man scoffs a little at 
one who is noticeable for his good manners. 
Many a healthy boy thinks a certain rough- 
ness in speech or manner is a sign of vigor 
or manliness, in contrast to the weak and 
effeminate ways of one who is always bowing 
and scraping to people whom he meets. 

There could not be a greater mistake, be- 
cause, While an over-display of politeness is 
a sign of hypocrisy, natural courtesy will 
never permit a man to behave in any way 
except in the thoughtful, quiet, refined way 
which belongs to good manners. A rough, 
honest man is certainly better than a slip- 
pery, well-mannered, dishonest one; and this 
is the reason for so much of the deliberately 
rough manner some of us adopt. But this 
does not prove that courteous behavior is 
wrong or to be avoided. 

There is no reason, ‘therefore, why the 
average young man in school or college or 
business, in his daily occupation, or when he 
comes in contact with women and men, girls 
and boys, should not make it a point to be 
reserved, self-contained, tolerant, and obser- 
vant of the little rules which everyone knows 
by heart. 

A systematic method of observing rules in 
such cases has its effect. For example, you 
will see a man in his discussion among his 
friends, talking all the time, demanding the 
attention of others, insisting on his views, 
losing his temper, or making himself con- 
spicuous in a hundred other ways. He may 
be a very good fellow, full of push and vigor, 
and so sure of his own views that in his 
heart he cannot conceive of any other per- 
son really having a different view of the sub- 
ject. That is an estimable character to have. 
Confidence in one’s own ideas often carries 
one over many a bad place. 

But the fact that a person has such a 
character, and his disagreeabre way of forc- 
ing it upon one are two entirely different 
things; and the difference between being 
confident and disagreeable, and confident and 
agreeable, is the difference between good and 
bad manners.—Leaves of Lignt. 


A LESSON IN GRAMMAR. 


Bishop Taylor Smith, 
gave a lesson in grammar at Cambridge. He 
said: ‘““We nave learned to say ‘First person, 
I: second person, thou; third person, he.’ 
But that is wrong—so wrong indeed that to 
put it right one has to put it quite up side 
down. The Christian’s grammar is, ‘First 
person, He; second person, thou; third per- 
son, I: And “He” means Gud, the First Per- 
son in the first place. And “thou” means 
my fellow-man. And “I,” myself, comes 
last. 4 


on one occasion, 


Worid Wide Work. 
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GOD’S WONDERFUL POWER 
IN NEWCHUANG. 


By Rev. J. GOFORTH. 


For the Record. 

Before I went to Newchuang, I heard many 
things about the low state of religion in the 
church there. Some even expressed doubts 
as to the possibility of its being revived, but 
there was much prayer for the Newchuang 
church going up from all the churches al- 
ready revived. 

God was gracious and answered prayer so 
that the revival started before I reached 
there. On the preceding Thursday, Mr. Hua- 
ter, of Kuang Ning, witn several elders and 
deacons who had experienced God’s mighty 
quickening power themselves, started with 
prayer meetings and by Saturday the people 
were breaking down. <A Bible woman in 
great grief confessed to idolatry in 1900 to 
save herself from the Boxers; and a prom- 
inent member confessed to having defrauded 
the railway authorities out of three hundred 
dollars on a contract. He vowed full resti- 
tution. 


Sab., April 12, a. m., Mr. Chao, from Kuan 
Cheng Tzu, at the opening of the service, 
told of the movement at Hai Cheng. A col- 
porteur was so convicted that he stamped the 
floor and pounded the seat with his head 
and hands and cried aloud in awful agony. 
He confessed to idolatry in 1900 to save his 
life, to bad example, to hate and to covet- 
eousness. I feared he did not make a clean 
confession of all sin because he denounced 
the devil for making him so demean him- 
self before the public. 

At the other end of the seat was another 
helper, writhing on the floor in an ahandon 
of agonized weeping. He struggled hard 
against the shame of confession, but the con- 
victing power seemed so resistless that the 
strong man gave way and confessed to adul- 
tery and coveteousness. At the same time 
the whole audience was praying and weep- 
ing. 

During the address there was quiet, close 
attention and afterwards many contrite 


prayer confessions. Before the afternoon 
address, during prayer, there was some weep- 
ing and much humility in the confessions. 
The Holy Spirit used the address to cut deen 
into many hearts. Then followed a season 
of prayer. Such humility, contrition and sor- 
row! It seemed as if all were weeping and 
confessing sin. What melting down before 
the Lord! What cries of anguish! One 
woman, it was the Bible woman mentioned 
above, with triumphant voice thanked God 
for coming among them to bless. There were 
other women weeping and confessing. The 
helper who confessed at noon cast several 
dollars down on the floor for the work of 
the church as he wept. This was his pledge 
of repentance. 


Monday, April 13, a.m.—During the open- 
ing service, led by one of the visiting depu- 
tation, another colporteur had his confes- 
sion read out while he stood up before the 
congregation. It was denying his Lord in 
1900 to save his life, idolatry, coveteousness 
and adultery. He asked for prayer and fell 
to the floor crying bitterly. All the people 
went to their knees in prayer, weeping. 

I had just stepped inside the front door of 
the home where I was staying, when a well 
dressed man went down on his knees in the 
seat before me. O what an agony on his face 
as he cried out with an exceeding bitter cry 
and said, ““‘Lord have mercy on me, for my 
sins are the same as his.” Just before the 
address a man made a most earnest prayer. 
It was even to tears. He confessed his own 
and the people’s sins, he praised God for 
coming and pleaded that now the Holy 
Spirit might take such possession that the 
lives of His people would hereafter be full 
of fruitfulness and victory. 

The address on sins which like weeds mar 
our lives and hinder fruitfulness seemed to 
convict deeply. The first prayer was by an 
elder with face on the floor. He confessed 
that all the evil weeds mentioned flourished 
in his heart, and he made an intense, earnest 
plea for grace to root them all out. A man 
confessed that he had backslidden, broken 
the Sabbath, bowed down to idols in 1900, 
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smoked opium, got drunk, gambled and har- 
bored unclean thoughts. He prayed for grace 
to absolutely overcome. 

The colporteur who was in such agony 
yesterday while praying, told God that His 
Spirit had used the truth to lay bare all 
his sins. He had confessed and was par- 
doned and the blessed Spirit had come and 
filled his heart. O what vehemence in pray- 
er! It seemed as if the devil must tremble. 
Such longings for God to control! He ended 
by promising to tithe. 

Many other intense, powerful prayers fol- 
lowed in quick succession and then tne tide 
of Spiritual power flowed in so full that bur- 
dened souls could endure no longer, so for 
about twenty minutes the whole audience 
was melted. They were confessions, praying, 
crying everywhere. Such bitter wails! Such 
soul agony! A newly elected elder was in 
great trouble down on the floor, but he 
hadn’t got peace when we closed the meeting. 

When we opened the afternoon meeting, a 
written confession was handed in. The 
young man stood while it was being read. 
It was so vile I won’t mention it. He flung 
himself on the floor, weeping and pleading 
for mercy and cleansing. At the same time 
it seemed that the whole assembly was weep- 
ing and praying. 

Just before the address a deacon from 
Hsinmnitun, who had confessed only some 
of his sins, was mightily convicted, and con- 
fessed to denying his Lord in the Boxer year, 
to envy, to bad temper, for he had not spok- 
en to his son for six months, and to foul 
conversation. He promised to pay over to 
the church $100 as a pledge of repentance. 

After the address the elder who hadn’t 
got peace at noon knelt in the aisle and con- 
fessed to idolatry in 1900, to adulterous 


thoughts and to a careless use of poison 


whereby a man came near committing sui- 
cide. 

A boy also came into the aisle and knelt 
with his face on the tloor weeping out his 
confession. 

Then the whole audience went off in 
prayer so that for half an hour there was 
nothing but cries and groans, prayers and 
confessions. It was impossible to catch 
what was being said. Many were down with 
their faces on the floor weeping. We sang 
a hymn and closed the meeting but several 
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women were under such conviction that they 
continued praying and crying. 

I went to one who had been a Christian 
for about twenty years. The burden of her 
sin was, she had lived for self and not her 
Lord. I used several portions of Scripture 
to direct and comfort her. She took off and 
gave all her jewelry as a pledge of repent- 
ance. 

Another woman loathed herself because 
she had denied her Lord in 1900. She said 
she would never deny him again though 
death follow. A third woman who had been 
weeping bitterly, had denied her Lord in 
1900, had a bad temper and had reviled. The 
whole congregation offered prayer for the 
three... 


Tuesday, April 14.—I shall not give the 


awful record of confessed sin to-day. There 
were about thirty confessions, more than 
twenty of which were written. All com- 


mands in the decalogue were broken. ‘The 
condition of this church was truly appalling. 
More than one-half of the confessions to- 
day included breaches of the seventh com- 
mandment. The wonder to me is that the 
church existed at all. The missionary in 
charge had just gone home. I had not the 
heart to have them write and tell him of the 
awful revelations. At the close of the day 
I was completely exhausted. 

Is it possible that many ministers and 
missionaries are sleeping while the devil 
sows tares unhindered. I fear, as God sees 
things, the conditions in many churches, in 
Christian as well as heathen lands, are un- 
speakabl, awful. The Holy Spirit was in this 
temple sitting as a refiner to-day. His convic- 
tions are overpowering. The soul under such 
conviction will face any sname to get rid 
of sin. There was much weeping and 
abounding prayer. 


Wednesday, April 15.—Before the morning 
address there were seven confessions;—a 
young man, that he had not kept the Sab- 
bath; that he was cold in prayer; in his dis- 
trict no recent converts have been made and 
others have grown cold. He now dedicates 
his two sons to the Lord and promises to 
rent a house in his village for a chapel. 

A schoolboy of thirteen confessed to fight- 
ing and reviling. He does no good, he says; 
he stole three dollars from his grandfather 
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and also coveted othe: things; breaks the 
Sabbath, is unfilial and is ugly with his 
brothers and sisters. In God’s strength he 
promises reform and service. 

Another schoolboy said he blasphemed God 
and cursed his parents, is quarrelsome with 
his brothers, is coveteous and pays no heed 
to his parents’ commands. 

A young man said at eighteen when he 
was baptized he had great peace and joy 
but since then he has walked in the devil’s 
ways of adultery, cheating, lying, unfilial, 
etc., and now has no face left to return to 
the Lord. He repents and longs for pardon 
and restoration to God’s favor. He yows to 
live and labor for the Lord. 

A woman confessed to idolatry, taking 
God’s name in vain, said she had not kept 
the Sabbath nor prayed as she ought. When 
the Boxers had killed her mother and God 
had not avenged, her heart was full of en- 
mity. She repents of all and promises God 
all her life. 7 

Another woman confessed to bad temper 
in presence of unconverted husband, to envy 
and to neglect to teach her children. 

A man confessed in tears to being very 
ugly in his home, reviles his parents and re- 
viles and beats his wife. He wanted revenge 
on the boxers for injury received and be- 
cause the church would not avenge him he 
wished to join the Romanists. He is now 
convicted and repents. 

Another man confessed to getting money 
on false pretences, to idolatry, adulterous 
thought, to wife beating; once he wished to 
kill her. 

Prayer by the whole congregation was of- 
fered for each as they confessed. The elder 
who has been so broken up during these 
days, promises one hundred dollars to the 
church. He got part of his property through 
fortune telling and this money is given as 
a pledge that he abhors the past. There 
was much quiet prayer. 

After the afternoon address, a man who 
had only confessed in part was now awfully 
broken up as ‘he confessed to adultery and 
abuse of his parents and fell on the floor and 
cried as if his heart would break. Besides 
there were several men and women who 
confessed to sin. 

Now it seemed as if all sin was confessed 
and put away. None were passed by. A 
wondrous spirit of prayer was manifest. The 
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whole congregation was in simultaneous 
prayer for about ten minutes. It was so 
easy to pray, so. spontaneous and natural! 

The following were prayed tor by the 
whole assembly: My district in Honan, spe- 
cial meetings to be held in Tientsin, the 
Emperor, the Empress Dowager, New- 
chuang, the nine outstations, the three Man- 
churian provinces, the eighteen provinces of 
China proper, for myself, for he missionary 
now on furlough, for the doctor, a woman 
for her husband, a son for his father and 
mother, for the sick elder—(this :elder is 
seventy-eight years of age and was too ill to 
attend the services. I called to see him. He 
made the coffin for Wm. C. Burns, but at 
that time was insane),—for the spirit of love 
evermore to prevail in the church. 

What volumes of prayer, and so intense! 
What an eagerness to get the petition up to 
a oprayer-hearing God. The church now 
seems like one big family. What love! What 
heartiness! What naturalness! What joy! 
What hope! 

The women were so full of the spirit of 
prayer that they went right to the women’s 
room and had another prayer meeting. Mr. 
Douglas sent a cold elder down to these . 
meetings in hopes that he might be quick- 
ened. He had only attended one or two 
meetings in Liao Yang. He has truly been 
blessed and is like a new man. 

The preacher sent from Kuan Cheng Tsu 
was present both during the Hai Cheng and 
Newchuang special meetings. He then went 
back, arriving at Kuan Cheng Tsu just in 
time for the Sabbath morning service. By 
unanimous consent he was called up to lead 
the service and tell about what God had 
wrought in Southern Manchuria. 

Before ascending tthe pulpit, Mr. Chao 
stood up before the congregation and told 
how the Holy Spirit had convicted him of 
sin and he confessed his hindering sins in the 
congregation and asked all whom he had of- 
fended or injured to forgive him. This made 
a very deep impression. 

Then stepping into the pulpit he said: 
Mr. Goforth told me to tell you that he 
would likely come and hold special meetings 
here this Autumn, but if you want the bless- 
ing of the Holy Spirit you need not wait 
until Autumn. You may receive Him now. 
Which shall it be? Will you wait until Au- 
tumn or will you accept the blessing now? 
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With that the whole congregation rose to 
their feet, saying. “We want to be blessed 
now.” 


oe 


Then followed eight days of God’s won- 
drous power. Mr. Gillespie, writing to mea 
about it, said “‘Then began a series of daily 
meetings the like of which I never witnessed 
anywhere and I never expected to witness 
in Kuan Cheng Tsu. God has been good to 
us, better far than anything we had hoped 
for. He has cleansed His temple, filled our 
mouths with singing and hearts with joy.... 
Suffice it to say that there were very few 
indeed, Chinese or foreigners, who did not 
feel they had burdens to bring to Christ and 
none who brought them but found relief and 
joy.” 

The heroic, saintly William C. Burns en- 
tered Manchuria by the gateway of New 
Chuang many years ago and laid down his 
life for the Manchurians. Only a humble 
gravestone marks the spot where the hero 
lies. Now what must be his inexpressible 
joy as from his vantage ground he looks 
down on his loved Manchuria and sees what 
God is doing! 


WHAT FOREIGN MISSIONS HAVE 
DONE FOR LITERATURE. 


By Rev. Dr. DENNIs. 


The work of Bible translation stands easily 
in the front rank of this service. Other 
achievements may seem to some more con- 
spicuous and impressive, but after all noth- 
ing more fundamental and _ constructive, 
more vitalizing in its power, and more be- 
nign in its results can be named than plac- 
ing the Scriptures in the hands and before 
the minds of men in their own language. 

In this special sphere missionaries every- 
where have co-operated with the great Bible 
societies of Christendom. A careful estimate 
of the total number of Bible translations, in 
whole or in part, which, up to the present 
time, may be credited to missionaries, is 
fully 500. Ten of these were issued before 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
and all of them are now in active circulation, 
save forty, which have become obsolete. 

We have not included in these figures the 
six principal ancient versions, or the sixteen 
standard modern versions of Christendom, 
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as it is doubtful if they should be listed as 
strictly the product of missionary labor. If 
these be added to the sum of missionary 
translations, the total of ancient and mod- 
ern, living and obsolete, translations from 
the above sources may be stated as 522. This 
is surely a record the value of which can 
hardly be overestimated. It stands in the 
front rank of missionary contribution to the 
welfare and progress of mankind. 

Think of the value of the service rendered 
to China by that noble veteran in Bible 
translation, Bishop Schereschewsky, who has 
recently been called home to his exceeding 
great reward. Notice also the confirmatory 
evidence which we have in the record of 
Bible circulation in Japan during 1905, which 
amounted to 565,004 copies of Scripture, ei- 
ther entire or in parts, newly put in circula- 
tion during that year. This, to ‘be sure, was 
in war times, but the record of 1906 still 
gives a circulation amounting to almost 300,- 
000, the exact figures being 293,531. 

Within the lifetime of most of us, the Bible 
was a ‘despised and prohibited book through- 
out China, then a nation comparatively 
unknown, but now well known and abun- 
dantly respected in all the high places, as 
well as in the far regions of the earth. 

Around the translated Bible has clustered 
an expository and historical library of poly- 
glot proportions, including Scripture man- 
uals, handbooks, introductions, and guides 
to interpretation, which have proved service- 
able aids to Bible study. Exegesis and prac- 
tical exposition have received much atten- 
tion, and scriptural biography, especially the 
life of Christ, has been treated in numerous 
issues. Bible dictionaries and monumental 
concordances have been prepared with conse- 
crated care and industry, and many biblical 
histories have been written. A wise and cau- 
tious critical environment is being formulat- 
ed, which, while including the verified and 
truly illuminating results of modern re- 
search, has not given place to extreme or de- 
structive theories.—‘‘Record of Christian 
Work.” 


Happiness is not like a large and beautiful 
gem, sO uncommon and rare that all search 
for it in vain, all efforts to obtain it hope- 
less; but it consists of a series of smaller 
and commoner gems, grouped and set togeth- 
er, forming a pleasing and graceful whole. 
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PROGRESS IN BRAZIL. 


Rev. R. D. Daffin, missionary of the Pres- 
byterian church, U.S., in Brazil, writes in 
“The Missionary:’’— 

Few at home are aware of how widely the 
gospel has been spread in Brazil. Brazil 
is a large country, larger in fact than the 
United States if Alaska be excluded. Over 
this immense territory have gone men with 
a burning zeal for the cause of pure reli- 
gion. Our work has been carried on from 
the far north to the extreme south of the 
country by missionaries, native ministers, 
workers and colporteurs. The advance to 
the west has been slow for two reasons— 
first, the lack of facilities for travel; and 
second, the scarcity of population in the 


far west, together with a lack of workers © 


and the necessity of using those we have 
where the country is thickly inhabited. But 
even with these difficulties we have pene- 
trated as far west as Goyaz, and as the 
population increases we will be prepared 
to push on. 

To the Presbyterian accustomed to see 
other churches stronger in number than his 
own, as happens in the South, Brazil is a 
relief. There are more Presbyterians in 
Brazil than Methodists and Baptists and 
Episcopalians combined. We are only out- 
numbered by the German Lutheran and 
Roman Catholic churches. 

The Presbyterian church. unfortunately, 
however, is divided into two branches. 
They are the General Assembly of Brazil 
and the Synod of the Independent Presby- 
terian Church of Brazil. The first named 
is composed of native ministers and 
churches and missionaries of the Northern 
and Southern Presbyterian Churches. The 
latter is the result of a nationalistic move- 
ment in the church against the foreign 
workers. 

The increase in membership at present 
is quite remarkable, totaling for the Church 
last year over twelve hundred (1,200) adults. 
Of this number the Presbytery of Rio re- 
ceived 456. As that Presbytery has only 
eleven ministers. they averaged forty-one 
for each minister. 

As to self-support, which is one of the 
most important subjects in foreign work, I 
will say that the work in Brazil challenges 
companion with any other field. The Inde- 
pendent church cut loose from the mother 
church, and with its fourteen ministers, 
Seminary, school, church paper, etc., with 
over one hundred congregations and church- 
es and five thousand members, is self-sup- 
porting. 

But in separating it weakened the origin- 
al church with its vast missionary work 
and numerous activities, so that the original 
Presbyterian Church is still far from com- 
plete financial independence. 
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The Independent branci is concentrated 
chiefly in the State of Sao Paulo, the rich- 
est and most progressive State of Brazil and 
its contiguous territory, and it was in this 
State that the gospel had gone forward most 
rapidly before the separation. Still our face 
is toward the light, and we are going Stead- 
ily on. 

The Presbytery west of Sao Paulo has no 
missionary working in its limits, and raises 
the money for its large work. The Presby- 
tery of Sao Paulo is practically independent 
of missionary aid, and so is Rio. The others 
are at present far behind, due to the separa- 
tion in some, to vastness of territory in 
others, and natural difficulties that will dis- 
appear in time. 

The Presbyterian Church of Rio de Ja- 
neiro igs doing a wonderful work. Note the 
following: Members, over 600; received last 
year, 88 adults; contributed for all causes, 
over $13,000, American money. The pastor, 
Rev. Alvaro Reis, preaches nearly every 
day in the year, edits a weekly paper, and 
last year published over 100,000 tracts, and 
has on the press at present two editions of 
more than 10,000 each. 

Now, won’t you, who read this, pray for 
this work, that God may guide these 
branches of our beloved church as they 
struggle against idolatry, superstition and 
infidelity in all its multiple forms here in 
Brazil? We have not striven in vain, and 
we ask your prayers that through Christ 
we may gain greater victories for our Lord. 


MOVEMENT IN FRANCE. 
_ 

The “Mission World” tells of a very signi- 
ficant movement in Franee, which it says 
is growing rapidly. It seems that some 
three years ago there were a number of 
priests, who associated themselves together, 
through the reading of the New Testament, 
in order to establish themselves and their 
congregations along new lines, antagonistic 
to the papacy. 

They looked around them to find a leader 
to whom they could look for advice and ex- 
ample, and they chose Mr. Meilon, the con- 
verted priest, who was at the head of the 
Paris Mission of Protestant Converts. He 
accepted the election, and entered fully into 
the spirit of the movement. 


There are now three hundred such priests 
and aS many congregations, who are banded 
into a league. Their attitude to Rome may 
be found in the following pronouncements: 
Separation from Rome, absolute indepen- 
dence to be the right of each church, yet 
federation of all, establishment on the basis 
of the Gospel, perfect liberty as to Rome’s 
dogmas, and the substitution of French for 
Latin in public worship, and loyalty to the 
Republic.—Ex. 
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A HEATHEN’S SEARCH FOR GOD. 


(The following is a free translation of a 
letter written by a Chinese Christian. telling 
of his long years of search for spiritual rest.) 


When I was about twelve years of age, I 
began to seek for truth to satisfy my long- 
ing soul. In school I studied with much in- 
terest the Confucian classic, “The Doctrine 
of the Mean.’ The following especially in« 
terested me: “‘The expression of the will of 
heaven is nature, and the guide of our moral 
nature is truth; truth is found by searching 
and by instruction. Truth may not be for- 
saken for a moment. That which can be 
forsaken is not truth.”’ 


I dwelt much upon these thoughts, saying 
to myself: “Where is truth to be found?” 
“Whence are all things?” and “Why are 
they as they are?” “Man is hurrying to and 
fro, but what of all activity? Whither are 
we going? Man searches earnestly for fame 
and wealth, but soon leaves them even if 
he find them. What of the future? Is there 
a life to come?” I purposed to search to the 
limit of my ability for light on these 
problems. 

I studied for about a year with a priest 
of the “‘White Forest Convent.” This priest 
was kind to me, was faithful in his devo- 
tions, and tried to explain to me the doc- 
trine—his “logos” as well as he could. He 
offered me a good position in the temple if 
I would continue with him, but my heart 
was not satisfied. I gave careful heed to all 
that pertains to monastic life, made myself 
thoroughly familiar with the Buddhistic 
classics designed to perfect the soul of man. 
Among these classics are the “Diamond 
Classic,’ the ‘Goddess of Mercy Classic’ and 
others; but I wanted more truth than was 
here contained. 

When about fifteen years old I entered a 
shop to study watchmending; but while here 
my chief thought was still for spiritual in- 
struction. One of my associates was a de- 
vout Taoist. He gave much time to the 
Taoist classic “‘Truth and Virtue,” repeat- 
ing it at least a hundred times a day for the 
cultivation of his higher faculties with a 
view to immortality. I also studied this lit- 
tle classic faithfully, and would not retire at 
night until I had repeated it the required 
number of times. I compared it with the 
Buddhist teachings I had learned. I pur- 
sued this course faithfully for about a year, 
hoping to find the elixir of life, but got little 
profit and found it unsatisfying. 

Another of my associates being a Roman 
Catholic. I talked with him. about his faith 
and went one day with him to the cathedral 
in Pekin. I was here at first favorably im- 
pressed and had an interview with the priest. 
In the course of our conversation the priest 
said I must purchase a “‘Forgiveness Ticket.” 
I asked him at what price these tickets were 
sold. He said there was no fixed price; this 
would be determined by my sins and my 
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ability to pay. This did not seem to me to 
be right, so I drew back. 


Later I went to the Lama temple and ac- 
quainted myself with their classics, which 
are. Similar to those of the Buddhists. I 
studied their systems of purification, their 
efforts employed in order to become immor- 
tals, their writing of charms, exorcism, repe- 
tition of incantations, and so forth. There 
was much darkness and confusion here and 
no clear and satisfying truth such as I was 
leoking for. 


One day in 1900 I was out walking on the 
street and met a colporteur and bought a 
copy of the Gospels, Mark and John, paying 
about half a cent for the two. I read these 
daily, greatly to my delight. How different 
the thought here from what I had been 
studying. In the prayerful study of these 
Gospels I felt the Holy Spirit moving upon 
my heart. 

I studied also the ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress” 
and the “Life of Hudson Taylor’ with a 
class of inquirers then studying with Mr. 
Kuang. My heart found the long-sought- 
for rest—rest in Christ Jesus. Here I found 
the truth, the satisfying truth. My faith is 
strong like the great mountain of Shantung. 
I studied my Bible and meditated day and 
night on its teachings. 

The love and good example of the Chris- 
tians encouraged me and deepened my belief 
in the fact that here at last I had found the 
truth. My heart is very happy. If such 
truth does not move men’s hearts there is 
no hope for them. I want to live for God 
and glorify Him on earth and dwell with 
Him in the long hereafter. 

Dear pastor, please pray that God will 
give me ability to witness for Him, and lead 
my father, mother and wife into His love 
and truth. This is now the burden of my 
heart, (Signed.) 


I want to add that the above letter was 
written at my request, and that the young 
man, now 24 years of age, is a graduate of 
one of the lower government schools and 
has a small official position. He has never 
received any pecuniary aid from the church. 
His parents, while never having expressed 
either approval or disapproval of his having 
united with the church, have remarked to 
their neighbors that a great change had 
come over him—that he was living a better 
life now than he ever had. before.—“In- 
terior.’ 


After long years work is visible. In agri- 
culture you cannot see the growth. Pass 
that country two months after, and there is 
a difference. We acquire firmness and ex- 
perience incessantly. We are assuredly rip- 
ening or else blighting. We are not con- 
scious of those changes which go on quietly 
and gradually in the soul. We only count 
the shocks in our journey. Ambitions die, 
grace grows, as life goes on.—Frederick W. 
Robertson. 


The Children’s Pages 


Dear Youngers, 


May you all make somebody happy this 
New Year. ; 

Happiness is mysterious. She acts very 
strangely. Seek her for yourself and you 
cannot find her. Pursue her and she runs 
away. Follow her where you think she is 
hidden, and she is not there. In this way 
many people chase happiness all through 
their lives and never find her. 

Happiness is very particular as to her 
company. She will never allow herself to 
come near selfishness. As a natural result 
she will keep away from all who company 
with selfishness. The ten-year-old men and 
women who are reading these lines cannot 
get within reach of happiness, cannot even 
get within sight of her, if they allow self- 
ishness to hang around and keep them com- 
pany. 

If happiness sees any of these same ten- 
year-old ladies and gentlemen trying to get 
the easiest and best things all for them- 
selves, without thinking of others, she will 
keep away off, sorry for those who choose 
selfishness for company. 

But now comes the strangest thing of all. 
If you drive away selfishness and begin to 
think and plan how you can get happiness 
to come to others, to brothers, sisters, par- 
ents, playmates, friends, strangers, you will 
find that she has come to yourself, sitting 
beside you, walking with you, will not keep 
away from you. And the more you try to 
get her to go to others, the more she likes to 
keep with yourself. 

But is happiness wilful and perverse, al- 
ways not going where you try to have her 
go? By nomeans. She goes to others when 
you try to send her there, but she comes to 
you at the same time, and this brings to 
our notice another wonderful thing about 
happiness; she can be in any number of 
places at the same time. And the more peo- 


ple you try and send her to, the more do 
you find her present with yourself. 

Some of you have learned Euclid; you are 
familiar with “therefore.” We have reached 
that point in our little talk together, and 
from what has been already said, we may 
now say—‘therefore’ no _ selfish person, 
young or old, can ever be happy. 

There may be imitation happiness, just as 
there are imitation diamonds, just as there 
is imitation silver or gold, and sometimes 
people may think they have real happiness 
when it is only the imitation kind, just as 
those who do not know any better may 
think they have real diamonds and gold 
when they have only glass and brass. 

But this kind of happiness which getting 
things for self can bring, is like other imita- 
tions, it does not last long. It cannot satis- 
fy. It only gratifies. It meets for a little 
the selfish desire for the thing that is sought, 
but it does not give happiness. It does not 
bring the inner being, the soul, the self, into 
the unselfish, loving attitude towards others, 
which means happiness. 

Happiness does not like to see you confine 
your efforts to bring her merely to your 
friends. She likes to see you reach out and 
try to bring the whole world to her, or so 
much of it as you can, and the more you try, 
the farther you reach, the more she will 
make your heart her home. 

Your mission work is simply your effort 
to make a wider circle happy, to tell the 
millions who are in darkness the good news 
of a Saviour from sin. 

Now all this is a very roundabout way of 
wishing you all a Happy New Year, but is 
it not better than merely wishing, if you 
are told how you may have that which the 
Record wishes to you all. 


O happy is the man who hears 
Instruction’s warning voice 

And who celestial wisdom makes 
His early, only choice. 
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Forget the praise that falls to you 
As s00n as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
The moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget each slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you whate’er its measure; 
Remember praise by others won, 
And pass it on with pleasure; 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those who lend you aid, 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 
Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 
Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you: 
And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys, and hearts to love you. 
—Selected. 
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THE CHRISTMAS ANGELS. 
| 

“Tell it again, grandma; tell it again,” 
pleaded little Sam. 

“What, the story of the angels?” 

“Yes, yes; the Christmas angels,” 
Sam, eagerly. 

With little Sam cuddled close in her arms, 
grandma began the oft-told, familiar, but 
ever sweet story. 

“Many hundreds of years ago in a country 
far over the sea, a group of shepherds were 
one night watching their sheep on the hill- 
side. Suddenly a bright light shone around 
them, and a beautiful being appeared and 
said, ‘Fear not; for, behold, I bring you 
good news, joyful news, and not to you 
alone, but to all people. For unto you is 
born this day, in the city of David, a Sa- 
viour which is Christ the Lord. That you 
may make no mistake, you shall find the 
baby wrapped in swaddling clothes and ly- 
ing in a manger.’ Suddenly a great nuin- 
ber of angels came, all praising God and 
singing, ‘Glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will toward men!’ 

“When the angels were gone back into 
heaven, the shepherds said one to another, 
‘Let us go now to Bethlehem and see this 
thing which the Lord has told us.’ They 
hastened into the little town and found 
Mary and Joseph, and the child lying in a 
manger, just as the angels had said. The 
shepherds told every one they met what 


said 
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they had seen and heard, and all men were 
filled with wonder. Who was this marvel- 
ous child?” 

“Jesus, the Saviour of men.” 

“To what village did the shepherds go?” 

“To Bethlehem.”’ 

“vhy did the angels rejoice: 

“Because God sent his dear Son to save 
the world.’’ 

“Why did God do this?” 


“God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlast- 
ing life.* : 

“Did the Christmas angels ever come back 
to earth, grandma?” questioned Sam. 

“Ever come back?” echoed the dear lady, 
a little bewildered by the query. “Why, 
yes, I think they did. Indeed wherever 
there is a loving spirit doing good deeds, 
there is a Christmas angel.” 

“Do you think I’ll ever see a Christmas 
argel, grandma?” 

“I fear not, at least not on earth, but you 
might be one yourself.” 


“Be one? How can [?” 


“By doing what the angels did, carrying 
the good news to others about the Christ 
child. Do you know the meaning of the 
word ‘angel?’ It is ‘messenger.’ God does 
not send his messengers now by angels, but 
by men and women. and even children.’ 


“Are there any people on earth who do 
not know that Jesus came to save them?” 


“Yes, hundreds and thousands, and even 
millions, who never heard this wonderful 
story the angels told the shepherds.’ 


“Where do those children live?’ 


“In India, China, Burma, Africa, those 
great countries far over the sea.” 


“When you give your pennies and nickels 
to the cause of foreign missions, you are 
helping to send teachers and preachers to 
these children to tell them the good news 
of a Saviour’s birth. So you see, my dear, 
if you cannot be an angel or ‘messenger,’ 
you can help furnish the means to send not 
one but many who will bring as great joy 
to people, as those shining ones did to the 
Shepherds on the hillside in Judea so long 
ago.”—In Children’s Missionary Friend. 


Make Christ your most constant com- 
panion. Be more under his influence than 
under any other influence. Ten minutes 
spent in his society every day—aye, two 
minutes, if it be face to face and heart to 
heart—will make the whole day different. 
Every character has an inward spring; let 
Christ be that spring. Every action has a 
keynote; let Christ be that note to which 
your whole life is attuned.—Henry Drum- 
mond. ! 
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AUNT HELEN’S PLAN. 


“Oh, dear! Aunt Helen,” said Nannie, 
“TI do wish I had some money.” 


“What for?’ asked her aunt. 


Why, I need *it so,” replied Nannie. 
“My church account is not paid up, my 
Subscriptions to the benevolences are un- 
settled, half my years dues to the Woman’s 
Foreign Missionary Society are still to be 
found, and now, worst of all, this miserable 
little mite box which I too last fall has 
just turned up empty. Here it is the first 
of September and all these things must be 
paid in a month’s time. What I shall 
ever do or how I shall ever pay them all 
is more than I know.” 


Nannie glanced up at her aunt with a 
comical air of perplexity and went on: “lL 
don’t see how you do it, Auntie. I heard 
the treasurer tell you that your subscrip- 
tion was paid up and the secretary of the 
benevolences said he had nothing against 
you. I know your missionary dues are the 
first thing with you and when I found this,’ 
giving her mite box a vicious little shake, 
“T crept into your room and lifted yours. 
It is almost full and heavy. They can’t be 
all pennies to weigh so. How do you ma- 
nage, Aunt Helen?’’ 


Aunt Helen smiled at her impetuous niece 
and replied, “Oh, I have a plan.” 

“Yes, I suppose you mean give a tenth, 
but Aunt Helen, all I have wouldn’t make 
a decent tenth. How can I give a tenth 
when I haven’t any?” 

Miss Evans’s smile changed to a laugh. 
“You absurd child,” she said. ‘‘How dared 
you promise to give the church, the be- 
nevolences, the Woman’s Foreign Mission- 
ary Society and all the rest if you had 
nothing to give?” 

“Oh, well, I—it isn’t quite so bad as that, 
of course, but I never do seem to have any 
money. Tell me about your plan.’’ 

“Get your Bible,’ was the reply, ‘‘and 
turn to I Corinthians, sixteenth chapter 
and second verse, and you will find it.” 

Nannie turned over the leaves of her 
Bible, thinking, “Just like Aunt Helen, 
always going to the Bible for everything”’— 
and read: ‘Upon the first day of the week 
let every one of you lay by him in store, 
as God hath prospered him, that there be 
no gatherings when I come.” 


“T change it a little to make it suit my 
case,” said her aunt. “Every pay day, lay 
by you, in store, as God hath prospered 
you, that you may have something with 
which to do the Lord’s work.” 


Silence reigned in the room for a time 
while Miss Nannie’s wise aunt waited for 
her words to be digested. Then she went 
on: “You know, Nannie, something about 
the. work which the Lord has given me to 
dos how it has been necessary to divert a 
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large part of my income from my own per- 
sonal use into other channels and how 


small, for many years, was the part that 
was lett. 


It was when the left-over part was the 
very smallest that your problem contront- 
ed’) Mmevel "tried to .dodse iu just, as. you 
have been doing. I said I couldn’t afford 
to give and that hurt my conscience and 
my pride. Then I said I would give what I 
had left and there wasn’t anything left. 

Finally | made up my mind there was 
but one way out of my difficulties—to tace 
my problem boldly, and settle it. This is 
how I did it. I decided that as long as the 
Lord gave me so much to do tor him ina 
direct way, he could not want me to give a 
tenth for church purposes and | decided on 


a smaller proportion of my income. ‘hat 
settled, every pay day I laid aside my 
church money. ‘Iihen, and not till then, 


did I begin to enjoy the luxury of giving. 

“You know how the Lord has prospered 
me since then, Nannis. | have been able 
to increase the amount laid aside and to 
take a more active part in church work. 1 
attribute my targer usefulness to my plan, 
for after ali it is the purpose lying under- 
neath which rules the action of tae indl- 
vidual. If one realiy cares for missions 
she will be interested in promoting them, 
she will be ready by self-denial to save mo- 
ney to aid in the work.” 
' “Aunt Helen,’ interrupted Nannie sud- 
denly, “I believe that is where your candy 
money has gone.” Z 

Aunt Helen looked a little puzzled. 

“Gone where, child?’ 

“Why into that mite box. 
rons 

Aunt Helen flusned a little and said: 
“Don’t you think it is better for some one 
to have rice to live on than for me to in- 
dulge a foolish appetite?” 


“Oh! I won’t chew any gum or eat any 
more peanuts or caramels,’ said Nannie. 


“Well,” replied her aunt, ‘‘you will only 
be following the example of many an earn- 
est worker for God if you deny yourself. 
It is only a little while since I heard a lady 
tell one way in which she obtained money 
for her mite box. I don’t know about her 
means. I could judge only by her dress, 
which was rich, and her story, which 
indicated money in small sums at least al- 
ways at her disposal. 

She said she was extremely fond of ice 
cream soda and was in the habit of indulg- 
ing in a glass whenever she went out dur- 
ing the Summer; but she learned of the 
needs of the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society, knew how anxious the sisters were 
to forward the cause and began to think 
how she could help. The thought of this 
indulgence of her appetite came to her and 
she decided to give up her soda and put its 


Now hasn’t 
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price into her mite box. Every time she 
wished to gratify her desire for a soda she 
denied herself and dropped ten cents into 
the box. If a friend treated her, into the 
little box went her dime when ‘she went 
home. 

“Another lady was very fond of beautiful 
flowers and her one indulgence was to pur- 
chase on Saturday for the Sabbath enjoy- 
ment some hot-house flowers. There came 
a time when she became intensely interest- 
ed in the welfare of God’s people and she 
gave the price of her flowers to promote his 
cause. No doubt her eyes missed their us- 
ual feast but her soul was filled with a 
consciousness of well-doing. 

“{t is easy enough to talk, child, and lay 
plans for self-denial and self-sacrifice, but 
it isn’t so easy to live them. It is only 
When above and beyond the plans there is 
an earnest desire for the furtherance of 
God’s kingdom which is created by a know- 
ledge of its needs that one can have the 
courage to carry out plans involving a de- 
nial of self. 

Even then we shall fail many times, to 
our shame and disgust, unless we add, also, 
a personal consecration which is broad and 
deep and based on continual intercourse 
with the Father.’’ 

Miss Nannie rose and shaking out her 
crisp skirts, said, ‘‘Well, good-bye, Aunt 
Helen. If I don’t buy me a fall hat and 
do mend up my old gloves, I think I can 
square up this fall—and, next year, I, too, 
will have a_ plan.”’—Woman’s Missionary 


Friend. 


“REVENGE.” 


Some one has said “Revenge is sweet.” 
But this is not true of the Christian, for 
the bitterest medicine that he could take 
would be to revenge himself of a wrong 
or injury. The revenge would sear his 
conscience, grieve God, and lay a burden 
on his heart that only a humble spirit of 
willingness to’ ask pardon could lift. 

The Bible says, “See that none render 
evil for evil unto any ‘man, but ever follow 
that which is good.’ One of the greatest 
deeds of human life is scorning to revenge 
an injury. It reminds onlookers of one 
who ‘when he was reviled, reviled not 
again, and nearly always wins the adver- 
sary’s heart; and it is always better to win 
an enemy’s heart than to try and defeat 
him. 

An old writer has said, ‘‘A more glo- 
rious victory cannot be gained over another 
than this, that when the injury began on 
his part, the kindness should begin on 
ours.” The sanctified Christian will never 
show a spirit of retaliation, a desire to get 
even, but will forgive injury and wrong, 
and in a humble and sweet spirit like that 
of his Master will try and win his oppo- 
nent by love. 
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Old Master Quarles said, “Hath any 
wronged thee? Be bravely revenged; slight 
it, and the work’s begun; forgive it, ’tis fin- 
ished; He is below himself that is not 
above an injury.” 

The Christian life must be made up of 
the spirit of forbearance and peace and sac- 
rifice; the spirit of brotherly kindness and 
love, anything short of this is not real 
Christianity although it may be thus Ja- 
beled. 

A haughty proud spirit always cries out 
for revenge, and generally seeks such an 
opportunity. But the true spirit of humility 
returns good tor evil, and thus fulfills the 
Royal law of the scriptures. 


“The tairest action of our human life 
Is scorning to revenge an injury; 
He who forgives without a further strife 
His adversary’s heart to him doth tie. 
And ’tis a firmer conquest truly said, 
‘lo win the heart than overthrow the 
head.” 
—Christian Missionary Herald. 
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CHEERING THE AGED. 


A young girl was passing her aged great 
aunt one day when she suddenly stopped, 
laid her hand gently on the white head 
and said, “How pretty and curly your hair 
is, Aunt Mary! I wish I had such pretty 
hair!” 

The simple words brought a quick flush 
of pleasure to the wrinkled face and there 
was a joyous quiver in the brief acknow- 
ledgment of the spontaneous little courtesy. 

A -young man once said to his mother: 
“You ought to have seen Aunt Hsther to- 
day when I remarked casually, ‘What a 
pretty gown you have on to-day and how 
nice you look in it.’ She almost cried, she 
was so pleased. I hadn’t thought before 
that such a little thing would be likely to 
please her.” 

“IT never expect to eat any cookies as 
good as those you used to make, mother,” 
said a bearded man one day, and he was 
shocked at his neglect of her in the past 
when he saw her evident delight in 
his words for he remembered that he 
had not thought to speak before for years 
of any of the thousand comforts and plea- 
sures with which her skill and love had 
filled his boyhood.—Ex. 


In 1883 a New York financier gave $6,000 
to start a mission in Korea. Recently in a 
public meeting the same man said that this 
was the best paying investment of his life. 
From that one mission has grown a mar- 

velous work.—Missionary Intelligencer. 
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HUMBLED—EXALTED. 
True Story of a Southern Girl. 


Nine or ten years ago; Dr. Len Broughton 
visited a district in the mountains of South- 
west Virginia, holding a three days’ mission 
for the deepening of spiritual life. The peo- 
ple were exceedingly poor, but living pure, 
wholesome lives. He was entertained by a 
family living in a house of only three rooms, 
where his deepest interest was awakened by 
one whom he took to be a daughter of the 
family. 


Speaking of her to the minister of the 
place, he was told that she was the most re- 


markable girl in all that country. She had ~ 


never had more than three months’ school- 
ing in her life, and was not a daughter, but 
only the servant, in receipt of $4 per month. 


Out of this she gave every month one dol- 
lar to her church (being the largest contri- 
butor), one dollar to foreign missions (being 
again the largest contributor), two dollars 
to her family, her father being very poor and 
the family very large. How then, did she 
clothe herself? By taking in work and sit- 
ting up far into the night. 


The room occupied by Dr .Broughton was 
this girl’s, and there he found her Bible. It 
was marked on every page, and almost at 
every verse, but it was at Mark xvi. 15 that 
he found, as he believed, the secret of her 
life. Over against the—‘“‘Go ye into all the 
world,” etc., was written in a firm, clear 
hand, “Oh, if I could!” 


He felt he must follow this up, and so he 
spoke to her about it, whereupon she broke 
into crying. 


“Don’t cry, come to business,” said he; but 
the crying went on all the same, and he had 
to try again later on, when she told him her 
story. 


At fourteen she was converted at a meet- 
ing, and when she reached home she found 
a tract lying there entitled, “China’s Call 
for the Gospel.” Nobody knew anything 
about it—whence it came, who brought it, 
or how long it had been there. Yet it was 
that that shaped all her after life. She showed 
Dr. Broughton the tree where for ten years 
she had prayed the Lord to send her to China. 


But a great change had come over her re- 
cently. Exactly two weeks before Dr. 
Broughton’s coming she had come to the con- 
clusion that she had misunderstood the 
Lord’s purpose for her, that, after all, His 
plan for her was that she should be a mis- 
sionary for Him in the kitchen. At once her 
prayer ‘became, ‘Make me willing to be a 
missionary for Thee in the kitchen!” She 
told how the Lord had answered that prayer, 
but now Dr. Broughton’s first sermon had 
brought back the old longings stronger than 
ever. 
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“T have been so miserable, that I almost 
wish you hadn’t come,’ she said. 

His reply was that she must come off at 
once with him and be trained. He felt so 
sure that God had sent him to help this cho- 
sen servant of His into her true path, that 
he must do it even if he had to sell his own 
clothes. She followed him in a few days to 
Atlanta. His people responded nobly to his 
appeal; she was sent 1,000 miles away to 
Brooklyn for training, and at the end she 
came out first of all the students. For seven 
years she did good work in China, came 
home on furlough, and has now just re- 
turned for her second term of service. 

The point to be noted specially is this: 
For ten years she had longed for the big 
thing. Then she was brought to willingness 
to aecept the little thing—to shine for God 
in that narrow home as kitchen maid; and 
as soon as she reached that point, God Him- 
self sent her out to China. 

“He that humbleth himself shall be exalt- 


ed.”’ 
—Life of Faith. 


A SINGER AND HIS STORY. 


Thirty years ago, a lady stopped to speak 
to four neglected boys who, barefoot and 
poorly clad, were playing marbles in the 
streets of Mendota, Illinois. “Are you in 
Sabbath-schoo!, she asked. 

“No! got no clothes,” replied one. 

“Would you: come if you ‘had clothes?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,’’ was the boy’s emphatic answer. 

“What are your names?’ 

“Peter Bilhorn,”’ replied the first boy, and 
the others in turn gave their names. Peter 
was a German lad, the son of a widow. 
Clothes were provided, and he and the others 
kept their promise. 

It was a warm Sabbath, and the lady who 
had invited them, and was to'be their teach- 
er, sat, all in white, telling her class of boys 
the story of the lesson. Almost or quite the 
only thing they remembered of it, as ap- 
peared afterward, was the way the teacher 
looked, and one thing she said and did. On 
the back of the card she drew a cross with 
the name “Jesus” above it. 

“Boys, Jesus suffered to help us in our 
troubles. If you ever have any trouble, look 
to Him for help.” 

One day a terrific storm swept over the 
prairie town. ‘lhe streets were all flooded, 
and the little stream that flowed through the 
town, usually but a mere trickling of water, 
was a raging torrent. Boxes, barrels and the 
boards from a iumber yard were swept away. 
The boys were here to see what work the 
storm had done, and Peter fell in. 
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He grasped at weeds on the bank, but they 
pulled out. He tried to get hold of a board, 
but it slipped away from him. He was car- 
ried under two bridges, on each of which 
futile efforts were mad to rescue him. To- 
ward a third bridge, and the last, he swept, 
and the roar of water was in his ears. 

“In that moment,” he says, “the vision of 
that teacher, all in white, and her words 
about looking to Jesus in time of trouble, 
came to me. I put my hands together and 
prayed.” 

It was that gesture of the sinking boy that 
saved him, for two men on the bridge seized 
the up-lifted hands and pulled him out. For 
a time he was unconscious, and when he 
came to, after much rolling and rubbing, they 
asked him how he happened to have his 
hands up as they were, and pressed together. 

“T was ashamed to say that I was pray- 
ing,’ he says, “and I asked boastfully, ‘Didn’t 
you know that I could swim?’ But I kept 
thinking I had told a cowardly lie. I had 
learned in Sabbath-school about the other 
Peter, the one in the New ‘i'estament, and it 
seemed to me I had denied the Lord just as 
he did.” 

This awakening of a tender conscience was 
the beginning of a Christian character in the 
lad. His interest in the Sabbath-school grew 
with his growth. He became a Sabbath- 
school singer, studied music and composed 
music of his own. His name now stands at 
the head of many Sabbath-school songs, and 
he is known as a Gospel singer of influence 
and strength. In a recent meeting he told 
his story of his early life. 

The teacher, whose influence was instru- 
mental in his rescue so many years ago, is 
still living, the wife of a prominent Chris- 
tian merchant. Many ‘have rejoiced in the 
former street boy’s life of usefulness, but 
her’s is a peculiar joy. His consecrated ser- 
vice is one of her rewards.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


Be content to lead a simple life where God 
has placed you. Be obedient; bear your lit- 
tle daily crosses—you need them, and God 
gives them to you only out of pure mercy. 
—Fenelon. 


A COSTLY COMMA. 


“Have you your examples all right, Tom?” 
asked Mr. Walker, as his son closed the 
arithmetic and came to say good-night. 

“Near enough,’ was the reply, “and I’m 
thankful, for they were a tough lot.” 

“But I don’t understand,” said his father, 
“what you mean by near enough. Do you 
mean that they are almost right?” 

“Why, I mean they are as good as right. 
There’s a point wrong in one, and two figures 
wrong in another, but there’s no use in fuss- 
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ing over such’ trifles. I’m most sure the 
method’s right, and that’s the main thing.” 

“Yes,” returned his father, “I admit that 
the method is important, but it is not the 
only thing. Let me see how much difference 
the point makes in this example.” 

Tom brought his paper, and, after looking 
it over, Mr. Walker said. “That point makes 
a difference of five thousand dollars. Sup- 
pose it represented money that some one 
was going to pay you. Then you'd be pretty 
anxious to have the point right, wouldn’t 
you: 

“Oh, of course, in that case I would have 
looked it over again,’’ said Tom, carelessly. 
“But this is only an example in school, and 
it would never make any difference to any- 
body whether the point was right or not.” 

“To any one but you,’”’ returned Mr. Walk- 
er. “For a habit of carelessness and inac- 
curacy once fixed upon you will make a dif- 
ference all your life, and may prevent you 
from ever succeeding in the business world. 

You may not realize it, but what employ- 
ers want, and must have, is accuracy in lit- 
tle things, as well as in great, and, indeed, 
things that seem small are often far more 
important than they look. A comma seems 
about as unimportant as anything, but let 
me tell you the story about one. 

“Some years ago there were enumerated 
in a tariff bill certain articles that might be 
admitted free of duty. Among them were 
foreign fruit-plants. What would that 
mean ?”’ ‘ 

“Why, I suppose,” said Tom, “‘plants that 
bear fruit.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Walker, “but the clerk who 
copied the bill never had been taught accu- 
racy, and, instead of copying the hyphen 
he changed it to a comma, making it read, 
‘fruit, plants, ete.’ It was a trifling error— 
not worth noticing, you would say—but be- 
fore it could be remedied, the Government 
lost two million dollars, as all foreign ‘fruits’ 
had to be admitted free of duty. Now, when- 
ever you are inclined to be careless, I hope 
you will remember that two-million-dollar 
comma.”’ 

Tom did not say much, but he went up- 
stairs thinking that if a little comma could 
make all that difference, it might be worth 
while to fuss over trifles, after all.—Martha 
Clark Rankin. 


PROBLEMS IN ARITHMETIC. 


“Tam not much of a mathematician,” said 
the cigarette, wut I can add to a youth’s ner- 
vous troubles, I can subtract from his phy- 
sical energy, I can multiply his aches and 
pains, I can divide his mental powers, I can 
taxe interest from his ork, and discount his 
chances for success.”—New York Observer. 
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REBELLION OF “FRONT NO. 3.” 


The big hotel swarmed with guests, and 
Front No. 3 certainly had enough to keep 
him busy. At least, it seemed to him as if 
the clerk’s bell was never quiet. People 
were continually coming and going, throng- 
ing the corridors, and keeping everybody 
connected with the house running and hur- 
rying about with trunks, valises, bags, mes- 
sages and errands of ali surts. Front No. 3 
had his share. He was the new bellboy, but 
he promised to be of the right sort, as he 
proved to be alert and quick to learn. 

Senator Robinson, the idol of the district, 
was coming to town, and he was booked for 
a banquet and a speech-making in Parlor A 
that very night, and everybody from far 
and near had been invited to attend and 
meet the great man. It seemed as if the big 
register would not hold all the names of 
those who made application for rooms. When 
the clerk began reluctantly turning people 
away, Front No. 3 knew that the only va- 
cant rooms left in the hotel were those that 
had been reserved for the occupancy of the 
senator and hig friends. 

The morning had almost passed when a 
cheer went up from outside the crowd that 
had gathered outside the doors, and when a 
large, genial-faced man entered, everybody 
at once became aware that the senator had 
arrived. The new boy did not stare, much as 
he would like to, but ran to his side in an 
instant to take charge of the hand-baggage, 
a privilege that the other fellows would al- 
most have fought for had they not happened 
to be in various parts of the hotel on 4s 
many errands at the time. 


“Show the senator his rooms, Front,’’ was 
the word. 

The boy obeyed with alacrity, and the ele- 
vator-man performed his little part with all 
due dignity. Showing every required courtesy 
and service, Front No. 8 safely bestowed 
the distinguished guest in his room and was 
backing in the direction of the door, when 
the senator stopped him. ‘“‘Boy, bring up a 
bottle of whiskey, some water and glasses.”’ 


The shoulders of Front No. 3 straightened 
almost imperceptibly, and his eyes grew sud- 
denly tense. He had not planned for any- 
_ thing quite like this. He had thought the 
waiters would be called up for anything of 
that sort. But here was a guest, a great 
man in the eyes of the people of the district 
and State, asking a temperance boy for whis- 
key, and poor little Front No. 3 was stunned 
a little and started to hesitate. , 


The senator noticed the momentary si- 
lence, and glancing up from a letter he held 
in his hand, said a bit impatiently: 

“Well, that’s all.” 

The bell-boy found his voice, and ‘‘dared 
to be a Daniel” yet again. 

“Vm sorry, sir.” 
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“Well, sorry for what? What’s the mat- 
ter—no whisky in the house? Or, what’s the 
trouble? Out with it.” 


Few boys could prevent themselves from 
trembling in their shoes with a difficulty of 
this sort presented and in such a presence. 
Front No. 3 trembled and looked sadly con- 
fused, but he managed to lift his eyes as he 
bravely said: 

“The trouble is, sir, I’ve made a promise, 
and I can’t break it if I lose my place—no, 
not for the President of the United States.” 


It was the senator’s turn to be somewhat 
astonished now, though he laid aside his let- 
ter and gazed at the boy with more curiosity 
than displeasure in his face. 


“Why, boy, what do you mean? What are 
vou here for in this hotel Have you been 
here long? I ought to be very angry with 
you and send a complaint to the office. But 
—well there, I’m accustomed to have folks 
speak up when they have a grievance. I’m 
wditing.’’ 

“T confess that I am a new boy, Sir, and 
I never expected to be called upon to order 
intoxicating liquors or I never should have 
tried for the place. But I suppose it’s all up 
with me now. I can’t take your order down- 
Stairs) Sirs: 

“Tell me why,’ temporized the senator, 
with something like amusement on his face. 


Front No. 3 almost broke down at this 
question, but he answered half sobbingly: 


“My father died in delirium tremens, and 
i have a brother in prison for drinking and 
gambling, so that I am doing my best to sup- 
port my mother. I go to Sabbath-school, 
where I have made a promise never to touch, 
taste or handle strong drink of any sort.” 


“Well, I don’t believe you ever will, my 
boy,” replied the senator, encouragingly, “‘if 
you always exhibit the sort of courage you 
are showing now. It is unusual, and to be 
honest with you, I haven’t anything like ani- 
mosity toward you for making such a manly 
stand. I’m always glad to meet such a boy, 
but I certainly never expected to meet one 
here.” 

“Some one ought to have told you that you 
would be called upon to order drinks for 
guests, because most people would not be 
likely to take your refusal so easily. Still 
I am always willing to learn from any one. I 
do not drink, myself, but when my friends 
call they generally expect liquor of some 
sort. They must do without it to-day. So, 
if you will just order some water and glasses, 
you may consider yourself the winner.” 

To say that the “winner” was overcome 
would be putting it rather mildly. He ejacu- 
lated, “Oh, thank you, Senator Robinson,” 
and was moving away, when— 

“Hold on,” called the senator, “You won’t 
be able to stay here, you know, with the 
principles you hold. I know where just such 
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a boy as yourself is needed. Give me your 
address and I'll not forget.” 


When the little rebel who had won so start- 
ling a victory went to the office and surren- 
dered his position, it: was only to accept, 
later on, an enviable position of trust in a 
hospital of the senator’s own founding. The 
senator looked out for him, and Front No. 3 
is a temperance physician and surgeon, to- 
day, owing all his success to his not forget- 
ting his pledge under any circumstances 
whatever.—Frank Walcot, in The National 
Advocate. 


TRAINING FOR WHAT? 


He let little things annoy him. He gave 
way to outbursts of anger, when a moment 
or two of firm self-control would have car- 
ried him safely past the crisis. He rather 
prided himself upon his “quick temper,” so 
unruly, so easily roused, and so hard soothed. 
Then came the climax, when one day he flew 
into a passion, and almost before he real- 
ized it, he had committed a crime which by 
a narrow margin escaped being murder. 


His neighbor was a quiet, pleasant young 
fellow whom everybody liked and respected. 
He was never even suspected of owning the 
naturally quick temper which he kept as 
sternly under control. He made it a point 
to be master, and he succeeded. When the 
first young man went to prison for his at- 
tempt upon the life of another, the second 
accepted a position of trust, of honor, of 
large responsibility, where his self-control 
and calm poise of spirit amid vexations was 
invaluable to himself and his employers. 


Neither young men would have believed, 
years before, that they were in training then 
for the positions each came to occupy. Yet 
so it was in truth; for had not things gone 
before which fitted the one for honor, the 
other for crime and disgrace, the results 
would not have been what they were. 


Juvenal says:—‘No man becomes a villain 
all at once.’’ Equally true is it that no man 
becomes a saint all at once. Training goes 
before both; and that training is a matter 
of individual choice. Your temper, your 
taste, your faults and your virtues, all are 
vour own, to train as no one can train them 
for you. How, for what, are you training 
them?—Cora 8S. Day in “The King’s Own.” 


BIBLE PUNS AND JESTS. 


A rising young story writer said once that 
there was one resolution to which she hoped 
to be able to hold, and that was, in all her 
work, “to make no puns, or jokes in connec- 
tion with the Scriptures.’’ With a very thor- 
ough knowledge of the Bible, and a ready 
sense of humor, the temptation to do so 
was particularly keen, but she kept her vow. 
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The Pilgrim Teacher lays stress on this 
very point. 


“Biblical jokes and conundrums, - the 
quaint and queer muddling of well-known 
passages by little children, and the parodies 
of well-known and precious hymns are often 
funny, especially the ones that are not made 
up by grown people.’ But they are also 
harmtul. 

“One comes to love the Bible, after years 
of living with it. It has ministered to aching 
hearts and comforted lonely hearts. It has 
shown us Christ, and has told us that we 
could be better and truer than we were, and 
has helped us in our fight to be. A thousand 
sacred associations live in the simple verses 
of the Bible. 


“It is cruel, for the sake of a little laugh, 
to tell a story, or sing a parody that will al- 
ways spring into the mind at the mention 
of a certain Bible verse. or the announce- 
ment of a certain hymn. Illustrations 
enough there are in every one’s mind. There 
are hymns and verses that are ruined for 
us, forever, and more are being disfigured 
all the time as wantonly as souvenir-hunt- 
ers chip the corners from the pedestals of 
famous monuments, willing for the sake of 
indulging a silly whim, to mar a noble work 
of human genius forever.” 

To parody or joke in this way shows ex- 
treme thoughtlessness, or, worse than 
thoughtlessness, deliberate irreverence.—Ex. 


WHY HE LOST HIS FRIENDS. 


He was always wounding their feelings 
making sarcastic or funny remarks at their 
expense. 

He was cold and reserved in his manner, 
cranky, gloomy, pessimistic. 


He was suspicious of everybody. 


He mever threw the doors of his heart 
wide open to people, or took them into his 
confidence. 


He was always ready to receive assistance 
from his friends, but always to busy or too 
stingy to assist them in their time of need. 


He regarded friendship as a luxury to be 
enjoyed, instead of an opportunity for ser- 
vice, 

He never learned that implicit, generous 
trust is the very foundation stone of friend- 
ship. 

He never thought it worth while to spend 
time in keeping up his friendships. 

He did not realize that friendship will not 
thrive on sentiment alone; that there must 
be service to nourish it. 


He did not know the value of thoughtful- 
ness in little things. 


He was always saying mean things about 
them in their absence.—Success Magazine. 
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A LESSON ON FORGIVENESS. 


Once in the olden time, and in a far-off 
country, there lived a saintly man who, be- 
cause of his constant charities and his kind 
ness to all who were in any kind of need, 
was called John the Almsgiver. He was 
bishop of Alexandria, and was continuaily 
sought after for his wise counsel and his 
sympathy. A 

On one occasion a certain nobleman de- 
sired to speak with him, and when admitted 
into his presence poured out an angry tale 
of one who had grievously offended him. 
“That man,’ he cried passionately, “has so 
deeply injured me that I can never forgive 
him—no, never! ” 

The bishop heard him in silence, and after 
a pause said it was his hour of prayer. 
Would he go with him into the chapel ? The 
nobleman complied, and, following him, they 
Knelt down together. Then the bishop began 
to repeat aloud the Lord’s prayer, his com- 
panion saying it after him. 

When he got to the petition, ‘“‘Forgive us 
our trespasses as we also forgive those who 
trespass against us,’ he paused, and the no- 
bleman, not heeding, went on with the words 
alone, he too, stopped, and there was a 
solemn silence. 

Then the message sent by God’s grace 
flashed like lightning through his mind. He 
was calm; his anger was gone; and, rising 
from his knees, he hurried to the man who 
had offended him, and there, on the spot, 
forgave him freely. 

Yet another lesson of forgiveness has come 
down to us from the same saintly man. He 
had remonstrated with the Governor of 
Alexandria for some oppression of the poor, 
and the governor, resenting his interference, 
had dismissed him with anger and bitter 
words. John was deeply pained, and all day 
long grieved over the hasty temper of one 
whom he believed to te a Christian. 

The evening hour came on; then he took 
a strip of parchment and sent it to the gov- 
ernor, after writing on it the simple words 
‘The sun is setting,’ leaving them to carry 
their own suggestions with them. 

Again God sent the message home—we 
feel sure that prayer had winged it—and the 
governor, rushing to his friend with open 
arms did not “let the sun go down upon his 
wrath.” 

Perhaps some of us may need the lesson, 
too. If we have ever cherished unkind 
thoughts toward somebody who has not treat- 
ed us well, if a word from a neighbor has 
rankled in our mind and roused resentment, 
if we have ever said that unmeaning speech, 
“Well, I’ll forgive, but I can’t forget,” let us 
remember John of Alexander, and the way he 
brought home to others the need of a for- 
giving spirit. 

Better still, Jet us recall the words of 
Jesus, who, in answer to Peter’s question. 
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“How long shall my brother sin against,me, 
and I forgive him?” replied, “I say not unto 
thee, until seven times; but, until seventy 
times seven.’”—The Banner. 


RELIGION IN TRIFLES. 


“An eight-foot length of gas tubing, 
madam? ‘That, will be ten cents extra 
please,’ said the clerk, hanging wp the 


Shorter piece the young woman had just 
returned and taking down another. While 
he was wrapping up the new package she 
turned to her companion and said, “How 
much did I return? It was five feet, wasn’t 
it. If it was, I owe fifteen cents instead 
of ten,” taking out her purse again. 

“Why do you bother?” was the reply. 
“That is his lookout, not yours.” 

“Oh, but it is mine, was the rejoinder. 
“Tin going to see how long it is. I’m not 
positive, but my impression is that it is five 
feet.” She hunted till she found the tub- 
ing, Which proved to be just five feet. She 
paid the extra nickel and was off, leaving 
Ws clerk looking after her in puzzled won- 
er. 

“Now what made her do that?” he said 
to a cash-girl who had witnessed the inci- 
dent. “She needn’t have done it; nobody 
would have known.” 

“God would have known,” she replied 
softly, her cheeks flushing faintly in the 
effort required to speak the words. 


“God would have known!” All day the 
sentence repeated itself to the lad as he 
thought of different instances of petty 
trickery on his part in the past. At night 
it had not left him. In the morning it stil! 
haunted him. It marked the turning-point 
in his life. 

The young girl had no idea of the far- 
reaching consequences of her words. She 
could not have foreseen their potency. But 
that act for the right not only changed the 
whole course of the boy’s life, but affect- 


ed to a greater or less extent for the bet- 


ter the lives of all with whom he came in 
contact. 


You can never tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every act you are sowing seed, 
Though its harvest you cannot see. 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; 
Though you cannot know, yet the tree 
will grow, 
And shelter the brows that toil. 
—Young People. 


“If you would be pungent. be brief; for 
it is with words as with sunbeams—the 
more they are condensed the deeper they 
burn.’’—Southey. 
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St, Elmo, Ont.......... 7 53|Sault St. Marie, St A.. 91 21/Glasgow Station.,..... 3 75)Trout Lake............ 118 
Ev..A. Lee... ey 6 a | Meldon, Ont. 6s Uline Dik a, Laggan, Ont.. au 6 AMagnetaqwan See! 4 30 
Leduc, Alta ............. 59 50|Lakefield, Ont.,ss..... 10 75)Rv. D. D. Millar... ... 8 |Croft, Ont. ..... weeps LAtae 
Leduc, Alta, ss....-...... 7 50/ Hawkesbury, Ont.. ss 11 | Prof, E. A. Mackenzie. § Spence, Ont...:........ 110 
AVS ES Relkies aaa. 8 Stark’s Cor., Que.,ss.. 2 50)/Hugh B. Woodrow.... 50 Burk’s Falls, Ont. mts SET) 
Rockville, Ont., ss..... 50|Fernbank, Un. ss 5 VAVONDUrst Ss Woes sce) LOO VeN¥ie tL) DOLL gee cc eienmmne 
Ottawa, Erskine.......200 |Stratford, Knox ss,.... 8 |Plankey Plains........  50)Rv. Jd. ‘Steclev: (unease 
erehive Ae Menancon. .447 Rv Walsone so... aac Pine ‘Creeksaa, ce eae ee 016 ODMR Wi typi ee LhT) Oe see ee 
HymnalCom....... .1,810 04/Rv. J.R.S. Burnett.. 8 |Melrose, Alta.,.,,..... 3 95) Walker’s, Unionss.... 1 
Rv. J. H. Edmison,... 8 |Rv. H. Crozier, .,..... 8  |Davisburg, Alta. .... .. 6 25|/W. Bentinck,... 5 35 
Ry. A. MacMillan....... 8 |Rv. J. E.Duclos....... g |Rev. John McInnis.... 8 |Winterbourne, Chal... 20 
Rv. D. MecTavish,..... 8 |Rv. R. W. Leitch, Dela- Roland, Many .22, 0 4 10)/Drumbo, Willisss..... 2 
Tor., Dovercourt. conse 105 Ware, ieee sl. ss. oe s |Deep Creek, B.C., ss... 8 |Fesserton FsDiScs case ee 
Bouldarderie Cen.,ss.. 1 80)Rv. John Matheson.. 8 |Tait’s Cors., SS. ......... 1 |Ambherst [sd, St. Pa. ss 4 50 
Merritton, St. And.. as Ry. A, McLean..... PaaS Lachine, St. And.......327 80/Scotch Bush, St. Ed... 43 25 
Campbellford, St, And. 34 15|/Rv. Dr. Parsons . ..,. 12 |Minto, Man, ss. ... 2 90|Douglses, Zion. .. en 
Port Hope, St. Pa..... 47 50/Rv. A. Shepherd....... 8 Leaskdale, Ont. ss..... 2 50 London, St. And. Chin 43 40 
Milton, Ont., s8:...... 1 |Ennotyville, Kx. Fae: BoC 18 76|Greenwood,B.C,, ss. ¢. @ 12 85|Deer Fark.......--....100 
Sunnidale Cor,ss...... 17 50|High View, Sask., ss.. 10 10 Portsmouth, Ont......, 4 25|Rv, Beverly Ketchen,. 8 
Port Dover, Kx.ss.... 8 Megautie, Knox ..... 10 Woodville, Ont.........134 45)Rv. Robt. Martin,..... 8 
Okanagan Centress... 1 40|Henry Birks .......... 250 . | Warwick, Kx. 00.3 10 . IRve G.'S, Scoltiiesesees 20 
Hampden, Ont.. ss...4. 16 5(|Brooklin ss.... 16 67/Misses Deachman & Ry. Neill Shaw. ....... 
Eramoga, Ist ss ....... 7 48|/Toronto, W minster. .2,000 Nic@lellanie rate ee 9 | Sunderlands.. eee 31 
PAPLOMPsAsecs snes ca le) WL Nielele W..C, Bennett... § [Colquhoun ss%),.4.i..9 3.|Apple Hill.y.sseseeeees 44 33 
Montreal, Erskine...1,100 |Rv. Alex. Dawson. .... 10 Elkhorn, Man......... 48 |Rv.A, Paterson,M.D.. 8 
Ormstown, Que.,......187 [Davis, Alta, ss, ss 25| Woodville, Man....... 14 75|Rv. J, R. Craigie ...... 
Urmstown Village ss... 8 Rv. R. T. Cockburn... 8 Victoria, HEXaSSh owe dels 4 |Dr, R. D. Fraser. 8 
Allan’s Corners ss..... 2 5(|Miss M. Scott ........- 10 Lumsden, Sask., ss .., 16 25 Centre Bruce .. 8 
Guelph, Kx. Br.ss..... 6 54/Edmonton, Queen’s, ..116 60!Crysler, Kx. .......... 35  ‘Oril., Mrs. Grant’scl.. 5 
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Minnedosa Pres. gs. c.e. 10 
Hamilton, St. And.. 
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Hamilton, Central,... “ies 


..250 Erin, Burns’ 


Re Brooksdale, St. And... 10 65 “Anon” . 1 
(Recommended by the General Assembly) KE. Zorra, Burns’.....,. 10 60|Richard Winticld.,....100 
For Congregational Revenue (White); For Missions ah J. a Cochrane..,, 8 |Rv. D.T. lion betes 8 
te. (Blue): : F 4 ; eorgetown, Ont....., 15 50/Rv. J. R. ee 8 
e ' : vie SR both te above in one envelope, the Summerstown, Salem.. 51 28|Cromarty,Ont ..,..... 65 
uplex Envelope, printed in one or in two-colours. Each) Utica, Br eadaibane,... 23 Westboro’, Skea ah aled it 
set of 52 envelopes in neat, holder, Send for Illustrated Madoc, ab er sss.. 10 |Weldon, , Sask. ». 51 25 
Price Li ; j a .|Lachute, Centra a8... 8 51] Dunwich, Duff’s........ 24 28 
Thee EA ih DOUGLAS FRASER, Pres Kingston, Chal........100 |Rv. J. L. ‘Simpson, 6. 8 
yterian Publications., TORONTO. Calgary, Kknox m.b.... 18 |Tweedside ss .......-. 3 25 
Ee en DS a ee Watron’s,Sask........ 6 50 Kelwood, Man., SEs siete D 
Rv. P. MacKenzie. .,. 5 Deer Park ss. ; W. Hope, ’ Alta, seer 6 10 Utterson ssyyan vies bare 3 
Inkerman &S. 3 4 75|Kingsbury, St. “‘And,. . "33 719 Rv. Ww, PRP. Adam... see0 8 Viewfield, Sask., BS.... 2 55 
Plantagenetss........ 2 (Lobo, Melville......... 33. |B: d- ‘HH. MacVicar.,.. 8 Gordonyl., St. And, ss. 4 10 
Harrington Harbour.. 8 30 Watford ss . Cho 5 Toronto Chinese....... | 15 76|Swift Current... ..... 4 10 
Ky. A.B. Winchester. 8 |Kirktonss.../77.7/20) 7 79/2Tail, Kx. ss ......... 14 15|New Glasgow Ist ss.... 10 
Ninvtte: Man.....;...» 7 25|Kirkella ....... De 81 9s eID Ce spake Ist ss.. 2 |Burgoyne.. . 240 
St. Cath. Istand ss.... 31 57|Alberton.............. 17 50|/AU%, Alta.............. 2  [Vaner., Mt. "Pleas, ss.. 41 25 
Blenticin sagt ce. ty liv wiAnnan, Ont -.8) ee 5 1 Lamerton, ‘Alta. AppodeS aku! Arundel, &c. 88........ 
Bellevue ss..,,......-. 6 45|Teeswater, Kuox......316 | Vinches ter, Ont.......79 |Rv.A,Graham........ 8 
Stittsville) 2.25. _ 13 |Aylwin, Que. one ey) 7 Garafraxa, Ont.. . 50 [Ottawa ss ......ccevece , 8 
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Regina, Knox y.].a, 50  |Eyerett 8s...... ....... 8 90 Bediord ss......+.. 3 jChatham Istss.....,... 7 86 
Calgary, Knox,. . 45 20/Blyth, St. And. és...... 13. 75|800 Ste. Marie, Sta.ss, 9 12/Rv. Alex, ‘Lait......... 19 88 
Fingal, Knox &8...... 1 95|Mandauminss......... 3 24) Armstrong, B. ©., 88..... 9 30| Leeds Village, &c...... 15 
Cote de Liesse gs...... % \Holatein, Ont, 08 54 |Powassan ss........ ... 3 |Craik, Sask., Knoxss.. 5 
Lindsay, St. A. Br.ss.. 2 05/Brucefield, Union..... 9g «| Leeds, Reid’s 88.,......_ 75) Palmerston, Man....... 31 55 
Campbell's Bay ss..... 3 30)/London, New st. Jas. han Pinkerton, Ont ecern 34 '|Ravine, Manin 7 aioe. 26) od 
Lindsay, St. And .....200 |Stratford,St. And..,.. 50 | Bradley, Ont, ss,..,.... 5 [Xensmure, Man..... .. 125 
Rv. J.M.Crombie..,. 8 |Manotick’ss ......... . 4 49/4ppin, Ont.,ss, .. 6 43|Wpg., Man., IXx. 8s.... 22 62 
Ry, J. G. Greig ..... 228.) Rye John MeN ell... 4. g  |Weyburn, Knoxss.... ——/St, Gatharine’s, Kx.-..250 
Rv. M, A. Lindsay.... 8 |W.New Annanss!.... 6 77|4¥? Knox,............ 7 72) W.H.M.S, vee se 01,886 
AdolAIderC esewwerssis) 2 .00|/Delhi, Chall ssouya eho Lieury ss..... wdaettehsicte 4 50 Ry. Wm. Millar... Bri tte, 
Rv. M. MeLeod......... 8  |Vernonville i RUE eur ECV s cue 15.) DODSOI Jes os Sil RAS AS Taina eeeemos 
Rv. Peter Nicol....... 13) }Alberniy B.C). Reale Pender Island, B.C.... 17 |Rv.J. A. Slimmon.... 12 
RveWireka Wild ook 1S Ry, A. tlenderson..... 8 Pender Island b. Csvevee oO Toronto, Old St. And. .100 
Rv. J. M. Millar.... 8 |Finch, St. Lukess,.... 5 |Buttalo Lake.......... 39 60|Rv Wm. Patterson,v.D. 20 
Tor. St. Jas. stu SS..-s- 11.78\Town Line, Ivy...... .. 16 |Montreal, Crescent..1,000 | Welland, Ont.......... Regent folk BF 
Hespeler, y.p.s. 6 |Rv. Geo, 1. Craw ..... 2 [Dorchester Station.... 2 22/“A, & B.” ANE | 
Rv. Dr, Néill .... .... 13 80 Stonewall, Man.,,..... 40 |Hthel, Ont.......... Got pe! Ry. Chas. McKay. « 15 
India Miss. rates......166 65/Crystal City, &e.. 122 20 Weston, Ont.. »seoee 783 05| Little Current., Kx.ss. 8 35 
Regina, St. And. ss.... 6 |Rossburn, Man......, wee DU 5U Springhill Bele velo uewe 3:16 Tor.) Old’ Sta A auak tal: oo 
Sarnia, St. Paul’s...... 31 West Arran......... . 49 36 FAVONMOTe,. ......+6-+ 62 50 Summerville, Man...... a 
Woodstcck, Onhalyic.s 40), |Queensville). .. cc, :5 g,; |Avonmore 88... /..0. 5 71|Black Creek ss........ 
Keldon, Gandier. ..... 8 Hillsbe rg, Bethel ss. ’ 95 Avonmore 4th Con, ss. 1 20|Roland, Man., s8...... o4i 10 
Edna, Maun., ss. Bee 5O/Shawville ss.......... 1 40|Lolmie’s Cors. ss ..... 25 Angus, "Zion S8,. OK sate oaO. 
SEAT DEO Olen sate cece AO Drumbo, Willis. . 38 g5|Mooretown, St, And,.. 9 25 Clinton ss., Stanley ss. 17 50 
Montreal, ‘Vaylor.... .. 50 Caledon, St, And. ch.. 11 ¢0| Wyoming, Ont.. ‘ 40 50 Wilton, Ont., SGC eesciD 
Almonte, St, John’s...153 |Leaskdale, St. Paul’s.. 11 25 Three Rivers, St. ‘And. 65 |Rv. W. "'T. Prittie...... 
Sarnia, St. And........215 |Chatham, St. Col.. .. 10 gy|darvis, Knox’ Aiesieenves) CO | DLrooksiel sian vec see ee FO 
Dundas, Knox s8 ..,,. 16 62/Rv. John Rex Brown.. 8 |8V. R. Fowlie........ “18 SOlf Prionds7 ren ty nen 
Rv, N. D. Keith, veceee 8 ~~ ©|Rv. D.N. Coburn....., 14 10/Rv. John McDougall.. Brant, Altascs.. disses 20 30 
Whitehorse,...........180 |Rv.J. Johnston,....... ge (iden Ming cya ses se 19 Rev. U. C, and Mrs. 
Avonbank ss....... -. 6 50/Kv. KJ. Anderson... 13 g0/Singhampton......,.,. 10 Whiting. .......---. 29 
Dawson, St. And. ss... 36 |Macdonald, Man..... , 30 |Mildmay............. 7 |Strathcona, Kx. ...,.. 30 
Morningside....... weve 65[Rv. A. P. Ledingham.. 16 |Regina, Knox m.b,.... 18 [Rv. A. C. Bryan... ..... 8 
Milton, Alta.,....,..., 2 3d|Kv. Geo, Milne.: ..... Rv. Gillies Eadie ..... 60 |Rv. Dr.Carmichael.... 14 65 
Fairview, Alta........, 1 25|Lower Five Islands.... 75| Cecilia Jeffrey Sch,... 30 {Hawkesville, St, A.ss. 3 
Ry. K, McLennan..... 8 /Orrwold, Man.,8s...... 8 35\Friend, Cornwall. ..,,.250 Toronto, St. Jas........20u 


DECLINING TO REMEMBER. 


Memory is given to us for purposes of 
help and encouragement only. When we al- 
low our memories to discourage us, we are 
Sinning against God and our feliow-men. It 


is as wrong to brood over memories of our 
mistakes and failures as it would be to 
drink typhoid fever germs with deliberate 
intention. 


We can: learn, from the memory of our 
failures, how to guard against repeating 
those failures; but that is the only right we 
have to such memories. Much of our past 
we have no business to remember at all; and 
God will help us to blot it out if we con- 
fidently ask his aid in this. “The man who 


cannot forget the past is no good for the 
future.’—S. S. Times. 


Che Church 


Foreign Missions... 
Hiome Missions..... 
Augmentation. ...... 
COMET OTe ece ates fhe 
A. and I. Ministers... 
French Evangelizatn 
Pt-aux Trembles..... 
For North West...... 
Children’s Lay Col... 
Assembly Funi...... 
Bursary Fund........ 
Library Fund..,.....- 
Manitoba College.... 
Widows’ & Orphans.. 
Temp., Moral Reform 
Una'located.......... 
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Received during November. 


at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. E. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by tne Donors. 
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Ashby 88 20%. ..ce0%.e5 3°00)Murray Riv. 88.0056...) , o 
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Lower Navan ss 1 82|Halifax, Park St..... . 61 88;}McLennan ss .,...... 1 40/Charlottetown, St Jas. 75 
Pteaw. Car ss” ine... 2 35)Hx., St. And, Guild. ..100 ‘irs. Peter Keay....... 10 |Amherst, St. Step. ... 70 92 
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Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D.D. 


Trice, in advance, seventy-five cents, 
“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.” 
Same rate 10 small churches 1n parcels of six Or more, 


Subseviptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 


ending with 


Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, it they wish, end their year in June. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parce}, 
The Rroorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


6 


As the RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Tts distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place 


This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 


Some churches pay for it 


Arecovd 
by Postal Note, or 


yearly. 


December, 


Address 


a copy in every family. 


Thereis no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents, 


from the Missionary Funds, 


using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful. 


Make all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 


by Registered Letter. 


Do not mail money unregistered. 
Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be carefal to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent 


Any who wish parcels discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Average issue 
for the Last ‘'welve Months to date was 


60,166 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 


The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 


MONTREAL. 


Steel Range | 


“This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 
MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


JOHN E. TREMBLE 
Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - MONTREAL. 


In Medicine the best is none too gcod. We keep only 
the best and charge a fair price for it. 


G & J. E. GRIMSON 


MAKERS OF 


ART GLASS CHURCH WINDOWS 
76 & 73 ST ANTOIN® ST, E'ONTREAL 


ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 


A teaspoonful of ‘CAMP,’ sugar, milk, 


theAurophone, an electrical 
boiling water—that’s all! Result—the 


device which immensely 


most fragrant, delicious, refreshing cup | benefits the hearing, does 


not go inside the ear. 
THE AUROPHONE INSTALLED 
IN CHURCHES. 
Write for Prices. :-: 


The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. 
Main 5463. - 535 Beard cf Trade, CL CNIBREAL 


of coffee you ever tasted in your life. 
Put ‘CAMP’ on your ¢rocery order | 
to-day- 


R. Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


WASHING POWDER 


ee = CLEANS EVERYTHING 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


Pe 


Can be used for any purpose. 


sents us to ourselves much fairer than we 
are; therefore turn from it;’if you desire a 
true account of yourselves, and look into 
the pure and faithful mirror of God’s law.— 
Robert Leighton. 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excelient Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enadles it to resist 

Winter’s extreme cold. 


These trade-mark crisscross lines on every package 
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Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in t-Ib. and 3-lb Tins. 
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“An example is more eloquent than a ser- 
mon.”’ 


When you have killed your enemy with 
kindness you have created a friend. 


“If a person is a true Christian, his dog 
and his horse will have reason to know it.’ 


“Honor and shame from no condition rise; 
Act well your part, there all the honor lies.’’ 
—Pope. 


No one should ever be too hard on mis- 
takes that he has never had a chance to 
commit. 


Genius is the gold in the mine; talent is 
the miner who works and brings it out.— 
Blessington. : 


Straightforwardness is infinitely safer, 
wiser, and better than the uncertain wind- 
ings of deceit. 


“A profitable servant does his assigned 
duty and at the same time minds his em- 
ployer’s interest.” 


The measure of a man’s real character is 
what he would do if he knew it would never 
be found out.—Anon. 


“Working simply one’s job earns the sti- 
pulated wage; doing all in one’s power pre- 
pares for higher partnership.” 


“Christianity, in its sadly imperfect de- 
velopment, is, as a matter of fact, at the 
head of the world.’’—Gladstone. 


When one becomes too good for the 
church, and too wise for sermons, he in- 
variably is the first to discover it. 

Success grows out of struggles to over- 
come difficulties. If there were no d_‘fficul- 
ties, there would be no successes. 


Mhe real tragedy of life is not in being 
; Mmitea to one talent, but in the failure to 
} 


use the one talent.—Edgar W. Work. 


Chureh comity is an effort to grow ivy on 
line fences. It may not lower the fences, 
but it does improve their appearance. 


A man’s size is relative. He is larger than 
an ant, but small by contrast with the earth, 
and likely to be of less importance than he 
sup DOSES. 
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/ Little words, not eloquent speeches; little 


V deeds, not miracles or battles, nor one great 


heroic or mighty martyrdom, make up the 
Christian life.-—Bonar. 


If you are in trouble, trust God and help 
some one else to carry his burden. Its 
queer, but the moment you load up with:an- 
other’s woe, your own load grows lighter... 


‘Numbers of men are trying to preserve 
the national monuments. Why ‘do they not 
try to preserve the greatest monument that 
ever.» existed, ‘The)*.Lord’s + Day ?—-Biavel 
Cook. 


Pat’ence and strength are what we need: 
and earnest use of what we ‘have now; and 
al] the time an earnest discontent until we 
come to what we ought to be.—Phillips 
Brooks. 


Firmness of purpose is one of the most 
necessary sinews, of character and one of 
the best instruments of success. Without it 
genius wastes its efforts in a maze of incon- 
sistencies.—Chesterfield. 


Itismy deep conviction that if the Church 
of God were what she ought to be, twenty 
years would not pass until the story of the 
cross would be uttered in the ears of every 
living man.—Anon. 


f 


Keep the soil of life soft, its sympathy 


\ tender, its imagination free, or else you may. 


‘lose the elementary qual ty of receptiveness, 
and all the influences of God may be in 
vain.—F.. G. Peabody. 


“Try it any way” is a good motto. There 


is a chance that you might succeed. Even ~ 


if you do not, you will be no worse off than 
before. Faint-hearted refusal is the worst 
kind of failure-—Malitbie D. Babcock. 


Secular education alone may develop a 
clever man of affairs or a criminal, but not 
“necessarily a helpful citizen. Education in 
the truths of the Bible with moral training, 
will make character which will resist anar- 
chism, mob rule and insurrection. 


“God can give a man peace, when apart 
from God the man can have no peace. The 
consciousness of being in right relations 
with God is in itself strength to a man, and 
even those who observe can feel that he has 

nore than mere human strength to support 
Thr? 


“Yes,” assented a laborer, who was laying 
an asphalt walk, when somebody asked him 
about his employer; “Mr. A.’s a great 
church worker, and a pretty nice man, but 
he doesn’t put tar enough in his walks.” In 
the day of judgment which is to-day. and in 
the final Judgment Day, Mr. A. will be 
judged by the asphalt walks he has 
rather than by the prayer-meeting speeches 
he has made. 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS. 


It is to be held in Massey Hall, Toronto, 
March 381 to April 4, under the auspices of 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. The 
Theme of the Congress is “Canada’s Nation- 
al Missionary Policy. “It is “the first time 
in history, that the men of a nation have 
met to consider and adopt a Missionary Pol- 
icy for their Country.” 

Among the speakers already secured are 


Robert E. Speer, New York; Bishop 
Thoburn, India; 8S. B. Capen, Boston; J. 
Campbell White, New York, and others 


from abroad; Principal Gandier, J. A. Mac- 
donald, N. W. Rowell, K.C., and others in 
Toronto. : 

Among the subjects discussed will be ‘‘The 
Great Commission’—‘The Minister the 
Leader of His People’—‘‘Canada’s Opportun- 
ity at Home and Abroad’—‘‘The World’s 
Debt to the Missionary’—‘The Significance 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement’’— 
“The Stewardship of Business Talents and 
Possessions’—‘“‘The Call to Christian Ser- 
vice’’—‘‘Missions as an Investment’—“How 
to Lead a Church to its Highest Missionary 
Efficiency’—‘‘The Awakening Orient’’—‘‘The 
Impact of Christianity on non-Christian Re- 
ligions’—‘“‘The Sure Victory,” etc: 

Arrangements are being made with the 
railroads so that a Single Fare Rate will 
be the maximum charge. 

This will be a great gathering, the great- 
est of any kind ever held in Canada, its ob- 
ject the highest, noblest, best, in the world, 
the redemption of humanity from its sin 
and misery. It will be an inspiration to all 
who can attend it. 

But most of us cannot be there; and we 
may remember for our comfort that we can 
be quite as really co-workers with Christ, 
and quite as effective, as if we had been 
able to attend. We should also remember 
that the real work of the world’s uplift is 
not done in great gatherings. These give 
courage, guidance, inspiration. But the real 
work is effected by each one, rich or poor, 
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being faithful to opportunity, doing some- 
thing week by week “as the Lord hath pros- 
pered.”’ 


The contents of this issue of the Rrcorp 
will repay careful reading. The story of 
the revival in Honan should encourage in 
our missionary work in all our fields. It 
should strengthen faith. No other explan- 
ation can account for the things there 
wrought, than the working of a Spiritual, 
Almighty Power, of whom the Scriptures 
tell, in whom we profess to believe. It 
should also lead to greater expectancy that 
the same Almighty Power would operate in 
other fields and spheres of work, at home and 
abroad, shewing us ourselves as God sees 
us, convincing of sin, of righteousness and 
of judgment. Dr. Buchanan tells of similar 
work in India. The whole Hastern World 
is opening to the Gospel, and embracing it, 
as never before. 

To other articles we would ask attention, 
the call to prayer for the Kootenay Cam- 
paign, where our men going from the Hast 
are exposed to temptation and sometimes 
go down, where brave men and women are 
trying to make a better country to live in. 
The minister’s letter as to how he used “The 
Last REcoBb” may suggest to some other 
to “Go and do likewise.” The two articles in 
the young people’s department by Mr. McKin- 
non and Dr. Hunter, will touch many a 
heart. 


The Conference of Foreign Mission Board 
Secretaries held in New York on the 13th 
and 14th January was so much impressed 
with the changed conditions throughout the 
Mohammedan world that they appointed the 
last week of February, 21st to 28th, for 
united intercession in behalf of the Moslem 
World. The request is that at the family 
altar, in the pulpit, and ‘throughout the 
week, special prayer be offered that the pre- 
sent movements in Turkey, Persia, the 
North African States, Arabia and elsewhere, 
may result in open doors and the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of Righteousness. 
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GOD AND TROUBLE. 


There is one line along which the world 
needs a new Theology, and that is the 
the relation of God to trouble and sorrow 
and loss. A prevalent conception among 
Christian people, if one is to judge from the 
words ‘in which it finds voice, is that of a 
God who sits supreme, ruling lovingly but 
abitrarily, laying on the rod from 
time to time by taking away something 
that is, prized, property, health, friends, 
just as an old-time teacher sat on his plat- 
form, overlooking his school, administering 
correction as each one seemed to need, tak- 
ing their playthings from them, or like a 
gardener, pruning here and there a limb 
for the tree’s good. 

This opinion finds submissive expression 
among those who suffer—‘Well I suppose 
I needed it.” ‘We must all submit.” “God 
knows best.” “It has to come.” Sometimes the 
attitude is less submissive. “I do not know 
what I have done to deserve this.” At times 
both spirit and words are still more rebellious; 
but the same idea lies behind both the sub- 
mission and the rebellion, viz., that for 
some cause best known to Himself, a Su- 
preme Ruler has seem fit to exercise His 
power in a way that has brought us loss 
and sorrow, when He might just as easily 
have done otherwise. 

The same idea finds expression from an- 
other large class, those who seek to give 
comfort. Sometimes what they give is of 
the sterner and more ungentle type. “You 
must have needed it or the Lord would 
not have sent this trouble.” But often it is 
tenderer, though will mistaken. “It is 
very mysterious but the Lord has a wise 
purpose in it all.” “You cannot see now 
the meaning of God’s dealings with you, 
but some day you will see and know and be 
thankful for it all.” 

In yet another way the idea finds voice, 
in the prayers that echo around the world’s 
troubles. “We cannot understand why 
Thou hast done this, -but we believe that it 
is for some wise purpose.” “Thou know- 
est why Thou hast done this.” “We would 
bow in submission to Thy will though we 
cannot understand why Thou hast done it.” 
And so,on through the wide vocabulary 
which is so familiar to church goers. 

One scarcely ever sees or hears of trouble 
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of any form, but the religions atmosphere 
thrown around it is colored more or less, 
usually more, with the above idea of a 
God ruling lovingly, but arbitrarily, over 
his great human family, laying on the rod 


here and there, lightly, heavily, as seems 
to Him best. 
While this idea has within it the ele- 


ments of the great truth of an overruling 
Providence, it is often clad in the garments 
of a great untruth, representing God to His 
children other than He really is, produc- 
ing in some a blind, confortless submission, 
in some a hardness and rebellion, but in 
few, if any, a restfulness and satisfaction 
and joy. 

The truth is that there is very little in 
life that is mysterious. In old days when 
men knew nothing of the laws that govern 
life within and around us, when sickness 
was the mark of some special divine dis- 
pleasure, when the commotions of nature, 
storm, tempest, earthquake, volcano, were 
manifestations of the anger of the gods, 
all was mystery; and in such times not a 
little of to-day’s utterances regarding trou-_ 
ble would be fitting; but when the Jaws of 
nature within and without us are being 
more and more fully understood much of 
such utterance is quite unfitting. Nine 
tenths, ninety-nine hundredths, of that for 
which men lay the responsibility directly on 
God, is due to themselves, or to laws of na- 
ture which have in them no moral quality, 
either of good. or evil. 

For example, when one reaches old age, 
and the system wears out, and death comes, 
where is the mystery, or why should God 
be asked in wonder as to why He has done 
this? When one in youth, through inherited 
weakness, or perhaps disease, or through 
over exertion even in the noblest of causes, 
wears down ‘tthe strength until there is 
not enough of it left to resist the forces 
of dissolution and life goes out, there is no 
more of mystery than when the fire goes 
out because the coal cellar is empty. 

If the bacillus of any disease finds en- 
trance into the human body and there is 
not vitality to resist and overcome it, and 
death follows, there is no mystery, any more 
than in the death of the half fledged robin, 
unable to fly, which makes a breakfast for 
some hungry prowler of the night. 

Storms on land or sea are the healthful 
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and necessary movements of the air to 
prevent nature’s stagnation and to water the 
earth, but when men place a house ashore 
or a ship at sea in the path of that storm 
and there is wreck and death, there is no 
mystery. God is not visiting with His dis- 
pleasure. The result must follow as _ cer- 
tainly darkness follows sunset. 

Electricity is one of God’s beneficent for- 
ces in nature; but if men attempt to har- 
ness it and the harness is defective, the 
wiring of a house not well done, and it 
breaks loose and there is fire and death, 
where is the mystery? God Himself could 
not do otherwise without suspending the 
beneficent laws of nature. The disaster is 
not God’s act but the result of men’s imper- 
fect work. 

The earth’s internal fires are necessary to 
animal and.vegetable life in the jworld, 
and if there is an occasional falling in 
from the roof of nature’s furnace and a 
quaking of the earth that overturns cities 
and makes nations mourn their thou- 
sands dead, where is the mystery? It is not 
God’s doing in the sense of being an ar- 
bitrary, deliberate act, any more than is the 
burning of a house from the overturning of 
a broken legged stove. 

And when the earthquake makes a 
crack or crevasse in the earth’s crust in 
some sea bottom, and the water pours in- 
to the big furnace, and an explosion oc- 
curs through some neighboring furnace 
chimney that we call a volcano, and cities 
that were built too near are overwhelmed 
with all their teeming life, there is no mys- 
tery. 

And thus we might go on through the 
countless round of things that have brought 
loss and sorrow all down the history of 
the race, and in nearly every case, it is 
simply the working out of nature’s laws 
and is so far from being mysterious that any 
thing different would have been not only 
mystery but miracle. 

God is the author of these laws and they 
are all beneficent, but when they are tra- 
versed, then there is disaster. For exam- 
ple the law of gravitation is beneficent. It 
keeps us to the earth. Were it not for that 
law the motion of the earth would fling 
us off into space. The world itself would 
fly to pieces. But if we walk off a _ preci- 
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pice, that same law is our destruction, and 
we have no right call it a dispensation of 
Providence and lay upon God the respon- 
sibility of it. 

Devotion and _ self-sacrifice are Christ- 
like. He gave Himself unto the death. 
And if in love and devotion to their fam- 
ilies, or to the wants of others, men and 
women drain their supply of strength until it 
is exhausted, and life goes out early, and 
children are left orphaned and _ helpless, 
we should not label it mystery, nor miscall 
it “a singular dispensation of Providence,”’ 
nor think of it as a “laying on of the rod.” 

It is nothing of the kind. Speaking with 
reverence, God has no responsibility for 
nine tenths of the things for which He is 
blamed. He has made beneficent laws for 
the universe and for all that is in it, and 
it is in traversing these that the loss and 
sorrow come, and God does not alter His 
beneficent laws to nullify men’s mistakes, 
for that would entail still greater loss and 
sorrow. He did not even, to save the whole 
race, Set aside the law that sin brings pen- 
alty, but in love and mercy He took upon 
Himself the penalty that men might be 
free from it. 

But are we not told that ‘not a sparrow 
falleth to the ground without your Father?” 
True, but we are not told that the Father 
picks up the sparrow off the limb and 
flings it to the ground. If it falls over the 
edge of the nest and is unable to fly it falls 
to the ground, and a compassionate Heav- 
enly Father, like a sympathetic man or 
women, looks with pity upon it, but He 
does not change the law for it. God has 
tender pity for every sorrow that comes 
to human hearts and lives, when through 
coming into collision with some beneficent 
law of nature, they suffer, but He does not 
suspend that law, for it brings, on the whole, 
good and not evil to men. 


The Great Question. 


What then should be our attitude when 
our hearts are sore through the operation 
of some of these laws of nature, which have 
resulted in loss or bereavement? -Not an 
attitude of rebellion, for, speaking with re- 
verence, God did not do it, ie., in the sense 
in which the blame is usually laid upon 
Him; not an attitude of blind submission, 
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dumb before the ‘mystery,’ patiently 
bearing a discipline we cannot understand; 
but recognizing the secondary causes, the 
benificent laws of nature, whose breaking 
in some way by somebody has led to such 
a result, and turning with our sore and 
lonely hearts to our Father in heaven, who, 
“Jike as a father, pitieth,’ we should list- 
en to His voice of comfort, His reminder 


that the best things, the things that 
will last for ever, are within ourselves 
and cannot be taken from us, His as- 


surance that He will not leave nor forget 
nor forsake us, His promise that when all 
these things that we see and love pass 
away, the best of life is still to be. And 
then, as a father takes, with strong, tender, 
silent grasp, the hand of a sorrowing child, 
and in that very grasp the child finds com- 
fort and rest, so does the Great Spirit come 
into silent touch with, and give strength 
and courage and peace to the stricken, 
troubled spirit of His child. 


A SPECIAL CALL FOR PRAYER. 


The General Assembly’s Committee on 
Evangelism asks for prayer, throughout 
the whole church, for a special evangelistic 
campaign which it is about to undertake 
in the Kootenay region. 


I The Field. 


The district usually known as “The 
Kootenay” or “The Kootenay Country’ or 
“The Kootenay Region,” is in the south- 
eastern interior of British Columbia. It 
extends about three hundred miles from 
East to West, reaching over the Rockies 
and the Selkirk and Gold Ranges, and is 
about half that distance from north to 
south. 

This region may be subdivided into Hast, 


Central, and West Kootenay; lumbering, 
coal mining, metaliferous mining and 
smelters being the chief industries, one 


prevailing more largely in one place, an- 
other in another, with some ranching and 
fruit growing in Kettle River Valley and 
surrounding mountains in Western Koote- 
nay. 

There is scarcely any open settlement 
as in prairie or farming country. Nearly all 
the population is gathered in centres, from 
the small mining camps to the larger vil- 
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lages, towns and cities, with varying popu- 
lations up to eight thousand. For example, 
in East Kootenay there are Fernie (5,000), 
Cranbrook (5,000), Michel, Coal Creek, 
Morrissey, Moyie, Hosmer, etc. In Central 
Kootenay are Slocan, Silverton, New Den- 


ver, Nakusp, Sandon, Kaslo, Ymir, Ross- 
land (4,000), Nelson (8,000). West Koote- 
nay has Cascade, Midway, Greenwood 


(2,000), Phoenix (2,000), Grand Forks (3,- 
000). 

As is usual in mining regions, where the 
world’s free adventurous spirits are wont 
to gather, many are here from different 
lands. Most of them are strong and vigor- 
ous physically and their chief aim gain and 
pleasure. Many have had no opportunity 
of religious teaching and training in earl- 
ier life and have no desire for anything of 
the kind now. They are subject to special 
temptations, and that trinity of ill, the sa- 
loon, the gambling house and the brothel 
are on every hand to furnish the tempta- 
tion. Strong morally must be the ‘young 
man who escapes them all. 

Drinking and gambling abound. In some 
places the brothel is segregated, recognized 
as a regular business, contributes largely to 
the municipal revenues. Again it may be 
found occupying a place in the centre of a 
city in full view of decent women, and of 
children, with even shops and stores setting 
apart a special hour for its denizens to 
do their shopping. 

.As is also usual under such conditions there 
is, in thought and sentiment, much of irre- 
ligion, infidelity and anti-religious socialism, 
which either defends the existing evils or 
is indifferent to them. 

But evil, though so strongly entrenched 
has not all its own way. There are good 
and true men and women in mining and 
lumbering and business as well as in direct 
Christian work, all through the Kootenay 
Country, who are longing and working and 
praying for better things. To come to 
the help of these and to the rescue of the 
weak and the tempted ones is the aim of 
the new departure. 

II The Campaign. 

It has been undertaken by the General 
Assembly’s Committee on Evangelism, in 
answer to an appeal from the Kootenay 
Presbytery, and is divided into two parts: 
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1. There is to be a silmultaneous Chap- 
man-Alexander Evangelistic Campaign, in 
four, possibly six, chief centres, beginning in 
March or April, directed by the Chap- 
mans and a preacher and singer, specialists, 
- provided by Dr. Chapman, in each, besides 
other special helpers for special depart- 
ments of the work. This campaign to last 
for four weeks. 

2. A follow-up campaign by some of our 
own men, strong men with evangelistic ex- 
perience; this to continue for perhaps an- 
other month in all other chief centres. 

3. A great moral Reform campaign. 

The Assembly’s Committee will control 
and direct and finance the campaign. A 
few generous men, realizing the great need 
and opportunity have contributed largely 
for this special work. All churches and 
the Salvation Army will be asked to join 
in the effort and to share in the benefits. 

The ministers and missionaries, many of 
them faith-heroes (their wives genuine 
heroines!’ have held on and done nobly 
with feeble resources, and have held the 
fort often heavy hearted and humiliated, 
“alone”’. 

Fresh hope and courage is already stir- 
ring their hearts at news of this coming 
campaign in which the Church as a whole 
through one of her Assembly’s Committees 
is coming to their aid. Will not the whole 
church concentrate her spiritual energy 
on this battle for the King’s glory and 
honor? Let there be public prayer at every 
service! Let petitions ascend daily from 
every family altar! Let every praying Pres- 
byterian ask daily for Divine direction of 
this great work, for Divine blessing on it, 
for a great victory to the glory of God and 
for the salvation of many a pious par- 
ent’s boy gone wrong out there! 


God is attracted by our need more than 
by our beauty. Every shepherd will tell you 
that it is the weak and weary, the lame and 
halt sheep that he cares for. Every mother 
will tell you that there is an infinite fasci- 
nation to her in the wee child, which is sick- 
lier and more exacting because less healthy 
than the others of her brood. So it is with 
God. If you should be broken and beaten 
and have failed, there is an infinite attrac- 
tion between your heart and him, by which 
I believe you may allure him from his hea- 
ven and bring him down to the very dust of 
death.—F. B. Meyer. 
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THE LAST RECORD. 


A busy minister in one of our Canadian 
cities, writes:— 

Dear Dr. Scott,—This year our Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement committee agreed 
that we should place a copy of THE RECORD 
in every family of the congregation; two 
hundred copies are to be distributed each 
month. 

Last Sunday evening I announced my sub- 
ject as “Lhe Last Record,’ and explained 
that I did not mean “The last Record” that 
any present should write in the line of char- 
acter formation, but the church RECORD 
which had just been distributed. I explained 
how anxious the officers were to have THE 
Recorp carefully read and remembered, and 
that this January Rrecorp is an exhibition 
of the valuable matter which the periodical 
contains. 

My discourse contained three divisions: 
(a) the Church’s policy on temperance, and ~ 
its attitude towards the liquor traffic; (b) 
the responsibility of the church’s members 
in regard to stewardship, the scriptural 
method of giving; (c) the church’s great 
work in the home and foreign field, and 
what is being achieved. 

The first point was briefly explained, and 
the article on page six was illustrated by 
the fight in Britain, the U. S., and the recent 
contest in Ontario. 

On the second point, pages two and three 
was set before the people; the fact that true 
giving is systematic and proportionate. THE 
Recorp’s statement that “less than a tenth 
should only be given except in rare in- 
stances” was strongly approved. I stated 
that if all members gave one-tenth of their 
income the treasuries would be overflowing. 

Our congregation had recently completed 
a complete canvass of all the wage-earners 
in the church, received a hearty response 
and trebled our promises for missionary pur- 
poses in our outlook for 1909. The congre- 
gation, although looking forward to a new 
building, gave very generously. I found, 
however, that few members systematically 
laid aside as much as a tenth, many giving 
only a twentieth, a fortieth or still smaller 
sums. I think we do well for missions com- 
pared with many other congregations, but 
we are only beginning to realize the luxury 
of giving and the danger of “misappropriat- 
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ing funds” and “robbing God.” The editorial 
in the Record gave me an excellent oppor- 
tunity to press home this vital teaching, al- 
though but a short time ago I had given a 
discourse on “scriptural giving.” 

The third point was the church’s work. 
I asked the people to study carefully pages 
nine and ten. The question is often asked 
“What is the Church doing?” ‘Where do all 
our funds for foreign missions go?” Read 
this list of missionaries and their wives, of 
unmarried men and women, over two hun- 
dred in all! Why have these earnest work- 
ers gone out to the ends of the earth? Not 
seeking wealth, because the stipends mostly 
range from $800 to $1200 for men, and less 
for women; not because they are seekers of 
pleasure, for the work is hard and the trials, 
physical and mental, are most severe; notice 
Dr. W. J. Scott’s reference to the great heat 


on page eleven, also Charles Paterson’s 
letter on page twelve. These workers 
for Christ have not gone forth seek- 


ing honor or fame. most of them will 
spend their lives in these far-off lands 
and none but God will know the ser- 
vice rendered. They have gone out into the 
world’s harvest fields at the call of Christ. 
They are the representatives of this congre- 
gation as well as of all the Church. Will 
you not pray for them and for more laborers 
to help them. Will you not give larger 
weekly offerings for this work? 

Think of what they are accomplishing; the 
educational influence they exert, leavening 
the mass of paganism, the medical work 
done in the hospitals and homes by our 
Inissionary doctors; the mass of knowledge 
scattered by the printing presses, books, 
pamphlets and papers; the philanthropic ex- 
ample set forth in hospitals, orphan asylums, 
and refuges for lepers, illustrating the life 
of Him who had “compassion on the multi- 
tude”; and, permeating all these lines of 
work, the desire to win men and women for 
Christ. 

Look at the results in Korea as given on 
page fifteen, then remember that these con- 
verts are described by Dr. Sutherland, of the 
American Presbyterian Mission, as Bible lov- 
ing, prayer believing, generous giving, and 
earnest working Christians and he says they 
compare favorably with any Christians he 
ever met. 
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Remember, too, the revival in Honan, con- 
ducted by Mr. Goforth; what -wonderful 
scenes are taking place there; read Mr. Go- 
forth’s description of work done in Manchu- 
ria on page thirty-one. Surely the promise 
of Malachi regarding the open windows is 
being already fulfilled. I also spoke briefly 
on the work in “The West” as described on 
pages nineteen and twenty. All the way 
through the discourse I urged the people to 
read and study the articles and letters re- 
ferred to. 

Our church was very full that evening. For 
forty minutes they listened with the greatest 
attention. The first man I spoke to after 
service, who is not now a member of any 
church, said ‘‘send me a list of the objects 
your church is interested in; I wish to con- 
tribute regularly to this work.’’ He was not 
solicited, but made this offer of his own free 
will. He had not been at our church for 
months. He is a young man of influence and 
intelligence and a leader among athletic 
young men. 

Now the point I wish to make is this: 
Every pastor from time to time should refer 
to the letters and articles found in the pages 
of THE REcoRD. The people in too many cases 
are perishing for lack of knowledge. THE 
REcorRD, if read with care, will do much to 
educate our people along the lines of the 
work being done, and the great need there is 
for that work. I do not know if I shall 
again devote a whole discourse to any par- 
ticular Record, but I shall certainly make 
some reference to its pages as it is distribut- 
ed from month to month. The gospel of 
grace and the gospel of work are faithfully 
set forth there. 


THE UNIMPORTANCE OF PROMXN- 
ENCE. 


A real test of leadership is the readiness 
to be invisible. The rudder is under water 
during a voyage, and is not seen by the 
passengers. If it were made chiefly to be 
seen, its guiding power would not amount 
to much. Until we learn not to care whe- 
ther we are observed of men or not, we 
shall never become as effective in leader- 
ship as we might. The great forces of na- 
ture .work chiefly without attracting at- 
tention. Let us faithfully do our work, 
and trust our Master to give what recogni- 
tion is best for us.—S.S. Times. 


Our Foreign Missions 


The map on the left, is China, showing 
its eighteen provinces, with an average po- 
pulation of more than twenty millions each, 
or a total of say four hundred millions, one 
fourth of the whole human race. 

Towards the North is the province of 
Honan, with its more than thirty millions. 
The shaded spot is the part of Honan that 
lies north of the Yellow River, with eight 
millions of people, more than all Canada. 
This is our mission field, wholly ours. No 
other agency is there. If they are to re- 
ceive the Gospel, we must give it; 


MAP OF NORTH HONAN. SHOWING 
THE THREE 
PREFECTURES 


Sout Honan 


The map on the right is the little shaded 
spot of the other map, enlarged, shewing 
the three prefectures into which it is div- 
ided, and shewing the capital cities, the‘fu” 
city, of each prefecture where are the three 
main central stations of our mission, Chang- 
te, Weihwei, Hwaiking. Revival services 
were held first at Weihwei, then at Changte, 
then at Hwaiking. The following pages are 
what has been received from Changte and 
Hwaiking. : 


THE REVIVAL AT HWAIKINGFU. 
By RrEv. Gro. M. Ross. 
Hwaikingfu, Dec. 3, 1908. 
Dear Record:— 

“Behold, I will send my messenger, and he 
shall prepare the way before me; and the 
Lord whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
His temple, even the messenger of the cove- 
nant, whom ye delight in; behold he shall 
come, saith the Lord of Hosts,” Mat. 3:1. 

In a very real and wonderful way we are 
Seeing this prophecy being fulfilled during 
these past days in Honan. The Lord whom 
we have been seeking for a long time, has 
suddenly come to His temple and is purging 
and refining its vessels. We have had a won- 


derful movement in our midst and our three 
stations, representing every section of the 
field, has been blessed. In this short note, I 
shall only make reference to our own sta- 
tion here at Hwaiking, as you shall doubt- 
less hear from others about the work at 
Weihwei and Changte. 

The meetings commenced on Sunday morn- 
ing, November 22nd, by Mr. Goforth relating 
the wonderful movement that has recently 
taken place in Shansi and Manchuria, where 
hundreds were led to confess their sins and 
were brought to real repentance. Native 
pastors, elders, managers, and preaching as- 
sistants and even the school children— all 
confessed with great sorrow and deep emo- 
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tion that they were living in sin and hinder- 
ing the progress of the Kingdom. The Spirit 
was working mightily and multitudes of pro- 
fessing Christians were convicted of sin and 
led out into a new life. Mr. Goforth’s ac- 
count of this work was very vivid and many 
were deeply moved. 

Throughout the eight days, three meetings 
were held each day. The forenoon and after- 
noon meetings were all led by Mr. Goforth, 
when the two great themes of “Prayer” and 
the ‘Holy Spirit” were preached on. The 
evening meeting was devoted to prayer and 
was always led by Mr. Slimmon. 

As to the preaching, there was nothing un- 
usual about it. Nothing new was said or 
heard all the way through. In fact the 
preaching was as simple and commonplace 
as I have yet heard in China or elsewhere. 
There was no profundity or eloquence at any 
time; but there was great earnestness, and 
every sentence, like a winged arrow, struck 
home to the conscience. It was not by might 
or by power, but by the Spirit, that the 
hearts and consciences of: the people were 
moved. 

And they were moved mightily. Such con- 
trition and remorse mingled with strong 
crying and sobbing, such confessions of sins 
and pleadings with God for forgiveness 
will never be forgotten. Our own lives 
seemed so full of blemishes and barrenness 
that we too had our public confessions to 
make. 

Mr. L——,, a teacher in one of our schools, 
on his knees, with uncontrollable sob- 
bing, confessed to hypocrisy, jealousy, covet- 
eousness. Afterwards every one of his schol- 
ars broke down as they one by one and 
sometimes two or three together, confessed 
their sins. All the helpers confessed to cold- 
ness and general indifference in their work. 
Some of their statements were very startling. 
For example: 

Mr. Su had almost decided to leave the 
church and join the army. He didn’t want 
to be a preacher and wanted to go back to 
his old post in the army. 

Mr. Li, our foremost preacher here, also 
confessed to having planned to leave the 
church and to having had feelings against 
some of the pastors and other helpers. 

Another man called ‘‘the blind man,” his 
eyes having been gouged out by enemies 
while caught in the very act of sinning, con- 
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fessed to opium smoking and _ general 
hypocrisy. Another man, Mr. Wang—whom 
we all regarded aS avery trustworthy, earnest 
young scholar—confessed that he joined the 
church simply because he wanted to make 
something out of it. Being disappointed, he 
was cherishing hard thoughts against it and 
had tried already to join the Chinese army. 
He also confessed to having had murderous 
thoughts in his heart. Many others con- 
fessed to not keeping the Sabbath, to be 
wronging people in the name of the church 
and to robbing the church itself. All con- 
fessions and supplications were made under 
the power of a great emotion and invariably 
accompanied with strong crying and tears. 
Old feuds were settled, stolen property re- 
turned, public apologies made and many 
grievances and hindrances cast away. 

What is the explanation of it all? Certain- 
ly not in the preaching. Nothing new was 
said or heard—but the Power of the Spirit 
—the Invisible but Invincible Spirit, was 
present and the work of grace was done, and 
is still ‘being done. 

The closing meeting last Sabbath evening 
was a memorable one. It was a real con- 
secration meeting and nearly everybody had 
something to say and something to give to 
the service of the Master. First of all came 
Mrs. Chen, wife of a former official, and con- 
tributed two dollars to the hospital and a 
thousand cash (ie. about 63 cents gold) to 
the church, as a pledge that henceforth she 
was to serve the one living and true God. 
Her new life, if fully lived out, promises to 
be full of fruit and power, reaching a class 
of people that we find hard to make much 
impression wpon. Ay sale 

Many of the Christians as well as the help- 
ers, promised to contribute one tenth to the 
Master. Some others volunteered—the school 
children amongst them—to go into the city 
every evening to witness for Christ at the 
preaching chapel. Others again promised to 
give one tenth of their time selling books 
and going to fairs to preach. The spontane- 
ity of their offerings was beautiful. 

On Monday, all separated for their homes 
—some going fifty miles, others; forty or 
more—all filled with enthusiasm, and zeal 
for the work of saving their brethren. May 
they follow on to know the Lord, increasing 
in wisdom and in favor with God and with 
their fellow villagers. 


— 
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THE REVIVAL AT CHANGTE, HONAN. 
By Perey ©. Uimsore., MD: M.R:C.S. 


(Note.—With deepest regret we have to 
preface the glad story of these pages by a 
sad message. Since it was written and in 
type, Alexander Leslie, four years old, the 
middle one in’ Dr. Leslie’s family of three 
boys, has been called away by death. 

The summer of 1907, with its heat, drouth, 
malaria, dysentery, etc., was an unusually 
trying one to our mission families in Honan, 
and especially to the children, so much so 
that Dr. Leslie found it necessary, at the end 
of the summer, overa year ago, to bring his 
family home. and so low and weak was 
Alexander that they scarcely expected to 
get him out of Honan alive. But he survived, 
and with the change soon recovered strength. 


Leaving Mrs. Leslie and the children 
at home in Montreal, Dr. Leslie re- 
turned at once ito his work in China. All 


has since gone well, till, on New Year’s day, 
diphtheria set in, following an attack of 
scarlet fever, and five days later little Alex 
passed away. 

They are our substitutes, doing our work, 
bearing our burden. Let our prayers and 
sympathies sustain the mother here, the 
father far away. 

The broken health and the graves in the 
mission fields, the Calvarys and sepulchres, 
all tell the price that is being paid for the 
world’s redemption. 

It should also be stated that the following 
was not written by Dr. Leslie for publication. 
Mrs. Leslie has for years shared with the 
others the toil of the sowing, and now the 
Dr. wished her to share, as far as possible, 
in the joy of harvest, and jotted down some- 
thing of each day’s meetings and sent it to 
her, and from this The Record has been 
kindly permitted to gather what is of public 
interest.—Ed.) 


The Story of the Meetings. 


For a long time we have been looking for- 
ward to special revival meetings. We need 
reviving. There is no doubt about that. And 
_there is no room to doubt God’s readiness to 
revive us again. Korea, Manchuria, Shansi, 
and other centres have been wonderfully 
moved, and Mr. Goforth has been the cen- 
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tral figure in much of this widespread 
movement. Now he is back in his own 
Honan. The week in Weihuifu, the middle 
one of our three main Honan stations, wit- 
messed a real work of grace among the 
Christians there. Now for Changte! What 
is in store for the thousand and more 
throughout the seven counties of this pre- 
fecture, who call themselves by Christ’s 
name? 

As to preparation, no special meetings 
have been held, either by missionaries or 
Chinese, in anticipation of an outpouring, 
but at the ordinary meetings constant re- 
ference has been made to the revival, and 
earnest prayer offered for it; word has been 
sent to all parts of the field, urging all to 
come and stay the week; a big mat tent, 
capable of seating eight hundred people or 
more, has been erected; the church and 
other buildings have been turned into dor- 
mitories, an outdoor kitchen and dining 
room, capable of feeding 300 to 400 people 
has been laid out, where the visiting Chris- 
tians will buy their own food. Now for the 
meetings! 


First day, Sunday, Nov. 8, 1908. 

To-day not less than six hundred people 
were in attendance, not a few attracted 
from the street out of curiosity. Some men 
have tramped eighty miles. Women who 
could not get a cart to bring them have 
struggled along on their little bound feet 
for distances of fifteen to twenty miles. All 
for what? To get revived. They do not 
know very well what that means. Perhaps 
if they did they would hesitate to come, but 
they will be glad of it at the end. 

Three meetings to-day. In the forenoon 
a baptismal service preceded the regular 
meeting and twenty-five were received into 
the church by baptism on profession of 
their faith. 

The address at this meeting was an ac- 
count by Mr. Goforth of the way God had 
worked in Shansi; how some leaders in the 
church had held back and hindered the free 
working of the Spirit; how their contrition 
and confession opened the gates of power 
and blessing; how heavy the sins’ of men 
were felt to be by themselves; what freedom 
and joy was obtained when public confes- 
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sion and full restitution was made by the 
quickened and penitent. 

The afternoon meeting had before it the 
text “Wilt thou not revive us again’; a 
straightforward, practical appeal to men to 
let God have His way with them. 

Following the addresses at Loth these 
meetings, and at an evening meeting for 
prayer only, many prayers were offered, but 
mostly of the stereotyped variety. The pub- 
lican’s one sentence prayer, which meant so 
much for him, was still superseded by the 
better known and more orderly utterances 
of the pharisee. 

The first day is over. What is taking 
place in «the hearts of men? O Lord, thou 
knowest. 


Second day, Monday. 

Attendance to-day much smaller; few peo- 
ple off the street; perhaps four hundred in 
all. Address on “Thou art neither cold nor 
hot.” Prayer followed, little out of the or- 
dinary being noticeable until Y—— prayed 
in broken sentences, sobbing violently, as he 
confessed that he was the root of coldness 
in the Lin hsien church, forty miles west; 
that he had sinned by gambling and in other 
ways. He was followed by several others 
in an orderly manner. Then S——, the la- 
dies’ house boy, greatly distressed, uttered 
a broken prayer. His agony was terrible. 
He was -followed by a woman sobbing and 
praying. 

At the afternoon meeting the subject was 
“Take ye away the stone,” an address that 
made a deep impression, which was notice- 
able, not only at this meeting, but through- 
out the following days. 

In the evening a meeting for prayer. 
Great numbers prayed; many praying twice, 
some three times. Prayer was of an earnest 
character but generally orderly and not par- 
ticularly personal. It seemed to us rather 
thoughtless that strong men with their loud 
voices should interrupt and drown the voices 
of their praying sisters. 


Third day, Tuesday. 
Attendance much the same as yesterday. 
At morning meeting a strong address on 
‘hindrances’ was at once followed by nu- 
merous prayers, two or three or even more 
praying at once. Sobbing and indistinct ut- 
terances were everywhere heard. Many were 
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quite undone in spite of efforts to control 
themselves. A few notes from the organ 
brought quiet and Mr. Slimmon sang a solo, 
during which perfect order prevailed. Prayer 
again followed, quiet and orderly, with the 
exception of one of the school girls who 
sobbed out a prayer. It has surprised me 
that so many girls and boys retain such 
masterly self-possession while others are 
making such demonstrations. 

Yesterday, teacher Fan of the Girls’ School, 
had been uite overcome as he confessed to 
carelessness in witnessing for Christ and 
cecldness in his Christian experience. To- 
day, he prayed very earnestly for the school 
boys and girls, that the Spirit might lead 
them to complete surrender to Christ. 

This evening meeting was marked by 
great outbursts of prayer. Men and women 
sobbing and praying all over the tent. Ww—, 
a preacher, who has not been acting well, 
broke down and confessed that he was led 
by the devil. His distress seemed to be very 
real and very great.’’ 


Fourth day, Wednesday. 

“At the morning meeting prayers in 
great numbers preceded the address. 
Teacher Fan told of the great blessing in 
the Girls’ School, that while at morning 
worship many broke down and made confes- 
sion of their sins to God, followed by apol- 
ogies to Miss Pyke, to teacher Fan himself, 
and to each other, giving for God’s work, as 
tokens of their sincerity, some little orna- 
ments, others small sums of money. Special 
thanksgiving was offered for this mark of 
blessing. 

The afternoon was a Chang Tsun session. 
One man at the morning meeting, in a manly 
way, had taken to himself the blame for 
much of the lack of interest in and around 
Chang Tsun. But in the afternoon others 
from the same place insisted that they were 
the cause of the trouble there. One man 
promised to give five mu (one acre) of land 


_to the church there. Others promised faith- 


ful observance of the Lord’s Day and one 
tenth of their income to be devoted to the 
Lord’s work. In the evening another led the 
prayer meeting and began by confessing his 
sins and how the Lord had moved him be- 
tween meetings, and claimed to be the lead- 
ing cause of the backward movement at 


Chang Tsun. So the trouble there is pretty: 
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well borne and a new and better day should 
dawn. 


Fifth day, Thursday. 

At the morning meeting many went up to 
the platform to make public confession. 
Once during the afternoon an outburst of 
prayer from all quarters took place with not 
a little shedding of tears. A missionary 
said afterwards that it reminded him of the 
“rushing mighty wind”; the gradual rise in 
strength and force, then a gradual dying 
away. A few strains from the organ as on 
previous occasions brought quiet and calm. 


Sixth day, Friday. 

This has been the great day of the feast 
thus far, but not the last. Two more days! 
Let them bring the best He has in store for 
us!’ At the morning meeting there was no 
time for an address, as the time was taken 
up in prayer and confession, conviction 
deepening as the hours passed, missionaries 
joining with the people in confession of 
coldness and lack of earnestness in the work. 

And then L—— (second medical assistant) 
mounted the platform. My heart went out 
in prayer for him, that he might speak the 
whole truth, for it is now more than eight- 
een months since he was charged with 
grievous sin, which he has always stoutly 
denied. He went on quietly to tell how dis- 
tressed he had been of late, waking up at 
night unhappy, how he had sinned, how he 
had deceived his mother and everyone else. 
He begged their forgiveness and placed his 
much adored silver watch on the pulpit as a 
gift to God in proof of his sincerity. There 
were mutual reconciliations, mutual prayers 
were offered, but the mother’s heart refused 
to be comforted. That her son could act so 
and thus deceive her was too much. She 
had not yet learned all the lessons from the 
parable of the prodigal. But it has been 
a great night, a never-to-be-forgotien occa- 
sion, where the guilty has confessed and old 
sores healed by the blood of reconciliation. 
Is anything too hard for the Lord? 


Seventh day, Saturday. 
While in the Woman’s Hospital yard this 
morning, I was attracted to one of the wards 
by the loud cries of a young woman, whom 
I found supported and held by several 
friends while she struggled and cried. The 
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only words I could make out were “I don’t 
believe in Jesus.” Other Christian women 
coming in (she belonged to a Christian fam- 
ily) I left her in their care. Returning short- 
ly after, I found two of the Chinese preachers 
there, one of them just beginning to read 
about Christ casting out a demon, as told in 
Mark I. I was then asked to pray, and as I 
began the young woman became very violent, 
but quieted some before I got through. The 
two preachers followed in prayer briefly, by 
which time she was comparatively quiet and 
we Sang a hymn. 

“There,” said a Christian, “we have seen 
it; the devil possessing the woman and being 
cast out just as in Christ’s time. So said 
they all, and believed it so fully that it was 
reported in the tent as a mark of the pres- 
ence of God with us. 

The woman’s brother was violently affect- 
ed in the same way the night before and 
others prayed long and earnestly for him 
till he too was completely restored. Satur- 
day evening this same brother walked right 
into my room just as I was preparing to go 
out, and said, “Please, doctor, come and 
drive the devil out.” His sister was pos- 
sessed again. I exhorted him to gather some 
friends together and pray for her, but two 
of the missionaries came along just then 
and went and prayed with the young woman 
and tried to quiet the “possessed.” Return- 
ing an hour later I found all in quiet. 

The following morning I was again called. 
An aunt who had been waiting on the girl 
was affected in the same way. She said 
that it was her sins previous to her conver- 
sion that overpowered her, while her niece, 
now waiting on the aunt, said “he leaves 
this one and into that one; out of that into 
this.’’ 

What explanation is adequate to such a 
condition? The Chinese unhesitatingly as- 
cribe it to demon possession. as in our 
Saviour’s time. I think, however, the ner- 
vous element figures largely and that it is 
probably an hysterical manifestation, en- 
couraged by the abundant attention given 
by relatives and friends. 


Highth day, Sunday. 
Great thrones to-day; well on to seven 
hundred in the morning. Men crowded to 
the front to make confession, and no time was 
obtained till the afternoon for Mr. Goforth 


to make an address. It is becoming more 
difficult to bring the meetings to a close. In- 
deed, it is one long meeting lasting all day, 
with intermissions for food. Hach meeting 
lasts about three hours and an eager crowd 
awaits the call for the next. Messages and 
written letters have been sent to. different 
sections of the field, urging them to hurry 
up and come and share the blessing; this 
all by the Chinese themselves, and an ur- 
gent request has been presented by them to 
extend the meeting for several days, to 
give an opportunity for those who have been 
“compelled to come in’ to get wakened up. 
This we decided upon, but as a mark of hu- 
miliation, we also decided to postpone the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper, until such 
time perhaps as the cleansing seems more 
complete. 

At the evening meeting many of the visit- 
ing Chinese and foreigners took part, among 
them Miss Margaret King, of Montreal, 
claiming that she has had the best day of 
her life. May we all see many such days of 
God’s power. 


Ninth day, Monday. 

The extension of time was evidently very 
necessary, and this has been a remarkable 
day; men were pressing forward to the 
penitents’ bench, and often had to wait hours 
before they got a chance to unburden their 
minds. Sometimes being disappointed at one 
meeting they came to the next, ready for 
the first opening. On attempting to bring 
one meeting to a close, a man jumped up 
and said, “You must let me speak. I’ve 
waited two days now and it never comes to 
my turn’; so he unrolled his ‘burden. 

To-day was signalized by many of the mis- 
sionaries’ domestics coming forward, a class 
of men proverbially hard to touch on the 
tender spot; men in such a good position to 
learn of Christ, and yet having peculiar 
temptations because of the trust confided in 
them. My own Chinese boy was up to-day 
for the second time. These meetings have 
led him to his first confession of Christ. If 
he serves the Lord as well as he has served 
his earthly master, he is assured of the 
“well done.” 

But the greatest joy of this day has been 
the confession of Yu Ming, one of my first of 
two medical apprentices, later on having 
such a bitter experience and falling so deep- 
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ly into sin at Hwaikingfu. He would not 
stand, but kneeled on the platform as he 
made frank confession of his sin and way- 
wardness, begging his father’s pardon, and 
then father and son wept for very joy, for 
“this my son was dead, and is alive again.” 
Yu Ming came thirty miles to the meet- 
ings and could only stay two days. But what 
days! He has lived years in them. Now he 
is back to P’eng Ch’eng where he is prac- 
tising medicine just now. God bless and 
keep him. 


Tenth, and last day, Tuesday. 

The Chinese complain that there is 
not time to confess and testify, so began 
themselves before the regular hour for meet- 
ing. Little time was given to-day for speak- 
ing. Confessions and prayers filled up most 
of the time, men who had been waiting for 
two days or more got an opportunity at last 
to unburden themselves. Others who had 
been holding out against the still, small 
voice of conscience, were at last moved to 
utterance. A gracious harmony united the 
hearts of all, and all were one. 

A short farewell message from Mr. Go- 
forth was given at night, an earnest exhort- 
ation to go on from this beginning to some- 
thing better in the Christian experience of 
each life. The Word of God and prayer life 
are essential for persistency and consistency. 

Considerable time, too, has been given to 
heart resolves. Many expressed their de- 
termination to give the Lord His Holy Day, 
themselves, their servants and their cattle; 
many dedicated to the Lord a.definite por- 
tion of their income; while great numbers 
promised time to be given in voluntary 
preaching. 


Wednesday. 

To-day most of the people left for their 
homes, but the preachers and many leading 
Christians remained, and three meetings 
were held; conferences as to the best way 
of extending the spirit and influence of the 
meetings to all parts of the field; helpful 
and practical, with a drawing together of all, 
missionaries and Chinese, in a fellowship 
and harmony that promises well for time~ 
of blessing in Honan. 

In the evening a consecration meeting 
teok the place of our regular prayer meet- 
ing, and great numbers took part, voicing 
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their consecration and life purpose in hap- 
pily selected Scripture, with intervals when 
seasons of earnest prayer sent petitions to 
the Throne of Grace that will surely be 
richly realized in a multitude of lives. 


Some After Impressions. 


The Revival is over—no, not that, but the 
meetings here are and now the real revival 
is to begin and extend to every section, far 
and near, of our wide field. 


The Prayer. 


We are all accustomed to hear the Chin- 
ese pray, or perhaps make prayers, many 
and long, at times tedious and formal, but 
this revival was marked by prayer, real, im- 
portunate, straight to the mark. Who can 
ever forget those volumes of chorus prayer, 
not recitations of prepared types, but, on the 
opportunity being given to pray for some 
man, for some outstation, or some district, 
a great and increasing volume of prayer 
would rise simultaneously over the tent, one 
to three hundred persons audibly praying at 
once. I believe the prayer power distinctly 
rose in tone towards the close and the simul- 
taneous praying was the expression of hearts 
kindled with fire from above. One of the 
indications of the sincerity and intensity of 
the prayers, was the brevity of most of the 
petitions; having prayed for the request sug- 
gested they stopped. 

We remember that the Chinese are not so 
readily distracted by noise around them as 
| We are, and prayer under such conditions is 
not so difficult as we might suppose. But how 
explain the missionaries praying; some in 
Chinese, some in English, men and women, 
strictly Presbyterian, ordinarily restrained, 
with Scotch reserve sticking out at all points, 
raising their voice with the multitude; and 
all because their hearts were being lifted up 
as were their Chinese brothers and sisters. 


The Confessions. 


A Chinaman does not like to acknowledge 
that he is wrong, and to get up before five 
hundred or six hundred people and relate his 
shortcomings is not John Chinaman as he is 
by nature. This would mean tremendous 
loss of face for him, but, contrary to all 
human calculations, that is just what hap- 
pened; men and women, rising all over the 
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‘congregation, telling how they had sinned, 


sinned against God and man, and praying for 
pardon from both. 

Had this been stipulated in announcing the 
meetings, probably all would have stayed 
away, but once they got started the difficulty 
was to find time to let everyone tell all they 
wanted. At first there were some who were 
glad to have a chance to say something, but 
confessed to little, or to things well known 
already, but the numbers of such gradually 
grew less, and many who thus took part at 
first were forced by a power working within 
them to get up again and again till their 
hearts got peace and they knew that “Bless- 
ed is the man to whom the Lord imputeth 
not iniquity.” 


It was a wondrous sight, Latterly some one 
put a bench up at the front, immediately be- 
low the platform, and this was constantly 
filled by men waiting their turn to rid them- 
selves of their heart’s burdens. They would 
wait all day, some would come back a second 
day and patiently wait their turn. On trying 
to close a meeting one day, a man jumped up 
and said “I must speak, I have been waiting 


here two days’; so he got his chance. 


Preachers, medical assistants, school 
teachers, and other trusted men in the 
church were before the people, humbly ac- 
knowledging pride, unfaithfulness, luke- 
warmness, and not infrequently acknowledg- 
ing to an intention to leave mission work 
and seek more remunerative employment; 
leading Christians from the outstations tell- 
ing the others that lack of progress was their 
fault, they were the hindrance to Christian 
work. Loose observance of the Lord’s Day 
was a frequent acknowledgment, and a sin 
that led to other sins as well as led other 
people to sin. 

It was pitiful to see the distress of some 
of these men, strong characters, pillars of 
the church, weeping in the presence of men 
because they had been in the presence of 
God and His light had revealed them to 
themselves; the rank and file also, men with 
paltry sins to acknowledge, others with blood 
on their hands, all with tender consciences 
conscious of sin against God and only hoping 
for his forgiveness. Confessions that torture 
could not wring from men, sins and faults 
that a few days ago they would not accept 
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reproof for, now they willingly and openly 
confess. The missionaries were not exempt, 
and not a few took tneir places with the 
other “penitents’” in acknowledging short- 
. comings. Surely ‘“‘the Lord shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier.” 


The Demonstrations. 


While at first there were probably some 
men who were willingly allowing themselves 
to appear deeply moved, such demonstrations 
grew noticeably less toward the end of the 
meetings, and men who made themselves 
conspicuous at first were conspicuously un- 
obtrusive toward the close, or had truly been 
moved by the spirit to sincere sorrow and 
contrition. There was nothing done or said 
by Mr. Goforth or others to suggest or en- 
courage any such behaviour, but rather to 
suppress it, and the deeper tone of the meet- 
ings was accompanied by cessation of noisy 
. demonstrations. 


The Quiet Hour. 


No record will ever represent the work be- 
tween meetings. No man knows. Sleep was 
forbidden some till forgiveness was assured. 
Big healthy men had no appetite for food, 
prayer continued at times all night. At 5.30 
one morning I discovered a little group. in 
the tent pouring out their souls before God. 
Men in confession told how their scepticism 
of the Spirit’s power had been shattered and 
they themselves humbled before Him in the 
seclusion of their own hearts. One of our 
strongest men, a preacher, who had boasted 
that he would never shed a tear during se 
meetings, was discovered in his room by a 
friend sobbing in great agony of soul. Relief 
came only after long prayer. 

A patient who had been in Hospital for 
some two months, got so uncomfortable that 
he would not go to the meetings. He then 
tried a long walk away from the compound. 
This failing, he determined to go home, he 
was getting so uncomfortable. Then Mr. 
Chang of the Hospital Staff went to his room, 
found out his condition, exhorted him and 
prayed with him, till at last he gave himself 
up to Christ, and Chang took him to the 
meetings as a trophy and told how God had 
dealt with the man. On Sunday, at after- 
noon service, the man himself got up, told 
his own story and acknowledged his Saviour. 
Oh! it is all very wonderful. 


‘God’s searchlight. 
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The Missionaries and their Portion. 


It was something unusual to have our en- 
tire staff of fourteen adults all in from the 
field. We were reinforced by seven others, 
six of them from other missions and repre- 
senting three provinces besides Honan, and 
I don’t think I ever saw such a beautifully 
unconscious exhibition of Christian unity. 
There was only one idea, and all were united 
in seeking its realization. Mr. Goforth’s 


buoyant confidence was perhaps not shared 


by all from the first, but before the meetings 
were over, the faith that removes mountains 
was exultantly present. Such prayers, in 


directness, in simplicity, in assurance! It 


was an inspiration to be in such an atmos-— 
phere. 

The missionaries attended the meetings 
regularly and not a few took part with their 
Chinese brethren in making acknowledgment 
of faults and shortcomings, not for. any 
thought of example to the Chinese, but sim- 
ply because God was moving their hearts 
and they were led to see themselves under 
It was a time when we 
were all brought very close together, not’ 
only missionary to missionary, Chinese to 
Chinese, but Chinese to missionary and vice 
versa, and all because all were getting near 
to Christ and He was saying again—‘That 
they all may be one . . I in them, and 
Thou in Me, that they may be made perfect — 
in one.” 


HOW CASTE WORKS. 


This instance will show you very well 
what the caste system in India actually is. 

A young engineer in charge of the build- 
ing of a bridge was passing along a road 
when he caught sight of an Indian lying 
apparently dying in the sun by the way- 
side. 

He saw some passers-by, and 
them to carry the man to some 
where he might be cared for. 


Not one of them would touch him; it 
was better to let a human being perish un- 
cared for than run the risk of breaking 
caste: and the English engineer had to 
carry the poor man, without any help from 
his own Indian fellow-countrymen, to the 
nearest hospital.—The Children’s Mission- 


begged 
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THE REVIVAL IN CHANGTE, 
HONAN. 


LETTER FROM Miss MARGARET KING. 


(Miss King is a member of Erskine 
Church, Montreal, and is working in China, 
wholly at her own charges, in connection 
with the China Inland Mission. She and 
some of her women helpers went north to 
Changteho, several days’ journey, to attend 
these meetings. By her letter, given below, 
she was not disappointed.—Ed.) 


Changteho, Nov. 14, 1908. 

I want to try to give you a little account 
of the Chang-te meetings. Such a week I 
have never known in my life. God’s Spirit 
has certainly come to Chang-te, and we 
have been here to see it. Day after day we 
have seen men and women prostrated be- 
cause of sin, crying out for mercy. 

At first, Mr. Goforth would give an ad- 
dress, and after that say “Now we may 
pray.” The first day, one after another 
prayed in quick succession, and I thought 
how earnest they were. Then the second 
stage came, when, the moment Mr. Goforth 
finished speaking, scores of people prayed all 
at once, crying out in agony, yet all so intel- 
ligently. One man near me cried out “Lord, I 
stole that money, I stole that money, I am 
without hope.” Then, literally, hundreds 
would take up the cry, confessing each one 
his own sin, and a wail of anguish would 
go up to Heaven. 

This would continue a long time. The 
people near were confessing real sin, not 
emotionally crying, but saying real things to 
God. Everyone lost all sense of the presence 
of others. I know I did, and found myself 
standing confessing my sins to God. The 
agony of the women about me over sin, that 
in their heathen state would not trouble 
them at all, was astounding. 

The third day I was sitting on the gal- 
lery of the ladies’ house, about eight a.m., 
when I heard a strange sound—no longer 
strange—coming from the Girls’ School— 
the Spirit of God was working there. Girls 
were weeping for sin. Miss Pyke went in as 
usual to have morning prayer and she had 
just begun praying when girl after girl broke 
into cries and prayers for mercy, telling God 
their sin. After an hour or more, during 
which time Miss Pyke tried to stop, every 
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now and then one after another came and 
told her naughty things they had done. They 
then went to teacher and matron and to one 
another, confessing sin. Many unknown 
things came to light that day. 

The meetings lasted from morning until 
late at night, with time for food and private 
prayer between the meetings. I went one 
day, between meetings, to the men’s court, 
where there are a number of rooms, the visit- 
ing church members slept in these. From 


‘one I heard four or five men crying and 


praying; in another a company of about ten 
were in an agony of prayer, kneeling on 
the floor; in another a hymn was going on; 
each room fully unconscious of the other’s 
doings. 

A third stage of the meetings came when . 
Mr. Goforth was no longer able to give ad- 
dresses; the moment the opening hymn and 
prayer were over a procession of men and 
women began to walk up to the platform 
to confess their sin to God and to men. Mis- 
sionaries, native preachers, church members, 
little children, men and women, boys and 
girls, stood in front of that great crowd of 
people, and with tears and cries for mercy, 
confessed their sins, sins that no beating 
from a Chinese official would wring from 
them. Difficulties that church committees 
have tried for a long time to put straight 
God’s Spirit put right in a moment. This 
went on for three days and there seemed no 
end to it. 

The end had not come when we left, peo- 
ple still waited their turn; indeed, some did 
not wait their turn, but, interrupting those 
ahead of them, cried out “I must confess, I 
cannot wait, please let me confess.’”’ Much 
money was laid on the pulpit for God’s work; 
many articles that had been stolen were re- 
stored. 

One thing that struck me was the intelli- 
gence of the confessions. One man cried out 
with bitter weeping, “I am worse than Judas, 
I sold my Lord for 4,000 cash. I sold Him.” 
The agony of that cry will be with me till 
my dying day. One woman near me cried 
one day, “I nailed my Lord to the Cross, I 
nailed my Lord to the Cross.” The meetings 
could not be stopped when they expected, 
nor could the communion service be held on 
Sunday, there were so many who had not 
confessed their sin. 

One or two impressions are left besides 
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those I have spoken of, one was that the 
Holy Spirit has never been given the place 
in our life and service He should have; an- 
other was the quiet perfectly Spirit-control- 
led manner of Mr. Goforth; the sincerity of 
the people and the. recognition by all that 
the power was from God. I am praying that 
30d’s Spirit may visit Erskine church in the 
same way. 


IN FORMOSA TWENTY YEARS AGO. 
LETTER FROM Mrs. ANNIE SRAITH JAMIESON. 


Colchester, Conn., 23 Dec., 1908. 
Dear Dr. ‘Scott,— 

In the December RECORD appears a cheer- 
ing letter telling of a trip to the east coast of 
Formosa. It is good to read of Pastor Keh 
and other native preachers striving to do 
their part, of Pepohoan Christians assem- 


bling for worship, and of Canadian mission- - 


“aries faithfully pressing forward with their 
work. If the difficulties met and overcome 
by these loyal workers could only be under- 
stood by those at home, there would be still 
more of the spirit of “we can and we will.” 

Conditions and things have changed in 
Formosa, and it is natura] that the past 
should be forgotten, as when in referring 
to the “small hamlet of Pepohoan fisher- 
folk” at “South Wind Harbor.” Tam-hong-o, 
the writer says,—“‘We sat down in the chapel 
to rest, the first foreign women who had ever 
been there.” 

Just twenty years ago, another Canadian 
girl had the privilege of worshipping with 
the people in that chapel, then a substantial 
building, with heavily barred doors. and iron 
rods in the windows for protection against 
the attacks of savages. That Canadian girl 
visited village after village, through all the 
Gi-lan plain, worshipping with the native 
Christians, sleeping on benches in the 
chapels and everywhere, in the village, on the 
Winding path, and by the sea shore, talked 
with the dark-eyed people of the plain. 

Never can she forget the farmers in the 
fields, the women at their spinning, the men 
putting out to sea, the carrying of torches, 
not lanterns then, the singing of hymns as the 
worshippers gathered and dispersed, and the 
kindly welcome of all as they expressed their 
gratitude to Canada for the Gospel and gave 
of their best to make the visitors comfort- 
able. 
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Sitting in the stern of the boat when re- 
crossing South Wind Harbor, it happened 
that the Canadian sister got the full benefit 
of a wave which drenched her from head to 
foot. To proceed in that condition was to 
invite an attack of fever, so, getting ashore 
as soon as possible, she retired to a toilet 
room of nature’s own providing, a secluded 
shelter in the rocks, though in rather close 
proximity, perhaps, to possibly hiding sav- 
ages, and there speedily changed her wet 
clothing for some that had been protected 
from the water. 

Such things were taken as matters of 
course and were soon forgotten, but that 
trifling incident has its own suggestions,— 
Who permits wave after wave to pass over 
a human life, that it may grow rock-like and 
strong, a tower of strength to earth’s tried 
ones? Whose strong hand guards a life year 
in and year out, carrying it safely through 
every danger that it may accomplish his 
purpose of good to men? 

May the God of Canada and of Formosa 
more and more move Canadians to pour 
their offerings into His treasury, and to give 
their sons and daughters to His work, till 
the whole waiting and hungering Hastern 
world shall be filled with His praise. 


INDIFFERENCE. 


Indifference is the inner citadel of the 
will; excuse is the carelessly defended out- 
post. 

Indifference hinders more than opposition. 
A cold boiler slackens speed more than a 
head wind. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way; but no 
way is good to a “don’t want to.” 

“Can't” most often means “won't.” “Some 
other day” is next door to never. 

Explode a man’s excuse and he ony skips 
to another; undermine his indifference and 
he will capitulate. 

Many a man thinks his indifference is a 
mark of his superiority when it only proves 
his dullness and ignorance. 

No man is ever sorry for having been zeal- 
ous; many a man lives to be ashamed that 
he was indifferent. 

Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
ALL thy heart. 

Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it 
with thy MIGHT.”—Phil. Pres. 


Pulpit and Pew 


CHRISTMAS IN THE FOOTHILLS. 
A STORY OF THE WEST. 
By “NEIL Mack” IN THE ‘WEST LAND.”’ 


In the dusk of the morning Sandy 
MecKeag woke, rolled over in his bunk, and 
tried to think. His senses came back to him 
slowly after an eventful sleep, and he re- 
membered that it was Christmas Day, that 
he was in his own shack on his own quar- 
ter-section, and that he was alone, as al- 
ways. The recollection brought something 
of disappointment with it, for things had 
been different before he woke. and very 
much nicer. 


Last night when he had turned in, he had 
looked at the calendar beside the bunk to 
see when the next full moon would be, and 
had noted that the morrow would be the 
25th. . That meant nothing to him, however. 
Christmas was all right for some people, but 
it had no interest for a homesteader out in 
the foot-hill country. Besides, he didn’t care 
for that kind of thing anyway; it was good 
for children away back east, but what use 
was it for a man on the frontier edge of no- 
where? To-morrow would be for him just 
like all the other days. And so had gone to 
bed and to sleep, and now it was to-morrow 
morning. 

But something had happened in the night. 
That was what perplexed him on waking. 
He had travelled so far, seen so much, and 
felt so entirely different that the realities 
of his shack seemed unreal when he came 
' to view them with opened eyes. It was a 
dream, of course. He had not dreamed any- 
‘thing but nonsense for half a year before, 
but this was no nonsense. He had enjoyed 
it at the time, he remembered, and he liked 
to think it over again while it was still 
fresh. To be sure, it was hardly a man’s 
part to be thinking about dreams, but this 
one stayed with him. 


He had been away back east, in the old 
home, and on Christmas Day. He was a 
lad, it seemed, and the other boys and their 
younger sister were there together—it must 
have been twenty years ago, or twenty-five. 
Father and mother were there too, and the 
old home was very cosy and comfortable. 
Mother and the girl had strung some ever- 
green around the sitting-room and fixed up 
things in general so fine that the boys had 
been moved to put on their best clothes for 
the day. The event of the day had been the 
dinner. All of mother’s dinners were good 


but that was a hummer. Even the taste of 
it came back, and the look of it on the old 
kitchen table was as clear as a photograph. 
After dinner he and the other boys had 
taken a basket of good things over to Widow 
Minchin’s and she had warmly blessed 
them. In the evening they had gathered 
in the sitting-room and exchanged wunpre- 
tentious gifts. 


Yes, that was a good dream. It was true, 
too. He wouldn’t mind going through it 
again, while the reality, the old Christmas 
itself, was worth going back twenty years 
for. 

Sandy MacKeag was thinking more about 
Christmas than he had intended. The lure 
of the dream was still upon him as he sat 
down to his porridge and bacon; it Kept 
strong and vivid as he did his chores, and 
at ten o’clock he surrendered. He wished 
he could have a Christmas here on. the 
homestead. He wondered if he could. It 
was foolish, he knew, but he felt the boy 
coming back in him: he would like to repeat 
the celebration. 


So he went out. not knowing precisely 
why. At least he wouldn’t work to-day: he 
could afford a holiday, and perhaps it was 
worth it. 


In an hour’s time he was down in the 
coulee cutting evergreen boughs from the 
few scrub spruce that grew there. These 
he brought to the shack, telling himself he 
just happened to be down that way and cut 
the spruce incidentally. Now that they 
were cut he might as well stick them up— 
which forthwith he did. There was no hur- 
ry; the day was young yet and the cele- 
bration was not likely to be a long one. 
This decorating business was interesting. 
He liked it, and the little bachelor-shack 
did assuredly look brighter and cleaner for 
it. He wished: mother could see it. 


Noon-time reminded him that he ought 
to have a Christmas dinner. He laughed. 
That was his first laugh for a month—there 
had been nothing to laugh at; but the re- 
sources of his commissariat and the idea 
of a Christmas spread were a humorous as- 
sociation. He figured it out, however, that 
the main essential of such a feast was to 
have something different from usual. . He 
might arrange that. For three days he had 
had pork and beans for dinner, and had in- 
tended the same for to-day and to-morrow. 

He would make a break. There was 
he knew. just one tin of corned beef left, 
and he would not be going for supplies for 
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two weeks yet; but this was Christmas and 
he would risk the extravagance. So he 
opened the tin of beef, cut it up and set 
it on the table. But nothing else could he 
find in the shack that he had not been hav- 
ing almose daily for weeks past, save a 
package of lump sugar that someone had 
given him in town. Lump sugar was almost 
candy and went well at Christmas. So he 
put it on the table. 

Should he sit down to this unusual dinner 
in his everyday clothes? They used to put 
on their best, he remembered. Well, he 
would do the same. His best consisted of 
a change of coat and a red-spotted necktie 
that he wore when he went to town—that 
was all, but he took satisfaction in putting 
them on. 

He remembered that his father used al- 
ways to offer a blessing at meals and a 
particularly fervent one at the Christmas 
dinner. It might be better to do it, he 
thought, as he drew up to the table. That 
was another joke. He crossed the room and 
looked in the glass to see what was wrong 
with him. No, he couldn’t do the blessing, 
but he liked to think of his father doing it, 
with bowed head. He could bow his head, 
at least, though he said nothing. And he 
bowed his head. 


In the afternoon it came to him that a 
part of the old home Christmas had been to 
do something for somebody else. But there 
were no Widow Minchins here nor anyone 
to give to if he had aught to give. There 
was not a soul in this foothill country with- 
in twelve miles, and he could not ride over 
to his nearest neighbor's, for Jack, his 
broncho, was lame. Ah. the broncho! 
Would it be any credit to him if he did 
something for the broncho? It was hardly 
the same, but there was nothing else alive 
within reach. He went out to the lean-to 
stable and gave the broncho a feed of 
carrots. 

There was nothing more to do but to sit 
a while by the stove after supper and think. 
The dream had not left him yet, but he had 
added reality to it. And when he turned 
in again he told himself that he had had a 
good Christmas and that Christmas was 
worth while after all. , 


THE PENALTY OF SIN. 


It is true—the truth taught from the be- 
ginning—that we are punished by our sins, 
not for them. The penalties that befall are 
not the execution of God’s vengeful sentence, 
but the working out of natural law. Doing 
the right brings good, doing the wrong 
brings harm—sooner or later harm and suf- 
fering. If we choose to go in the direction 
of the latter shall we call it a merciless af- 
fliction of Deity that we do not arrive at 
the former?—Ex. 


‘ 


FEBRUARY. 
WHERE GOD FINDS WORKERS. 


God never goes to the lazy or the idie when 
he needs men for his service. When God 
wants a worker he calls a worker. When 
he has work to be done he goes to those who 
are already at work. When God wants a 
great servant, he called a busy man. Scrip- 
ture and history attest this truth. 

Moses was busy with his flocks zt Horeb. 


Gideon was busy threshing wheat by the 
wine press. 


Saul was busy a Gian for his father’s 
lost beasts. 


David was busy caring for his father’s 
sheep. 


Elisha was busy ploughing with twelve 
yoke of oxen. 


Nehemiah was busy bearing the king’s 
winecup. 
Amos was busy following the flock. 


Peter and Andrew were busy casting a net 
into the sea. 


James and John were busy mending their 
nets. 


Matthew was busy collecting customs. 


Saul was busy persecuting the friends of 
Jesus. 


William Carey was busy mending and 


making shoes.—Sel. 


ONE AT A TIME. 


Men are not saved in masses! but one at 
a time. Even in great revivals, where mul- 
titude flock to the altar, the work of con- 
viction and of decision is personal, each soul 
for itself arriving at the point of surrender 
and confession. 


It is the personal*work that does the busi- 


ness. “Thou are the man” is the typical: 
text. One by one souls are born into the 
kingdom. 


Some one relates how Julia Ward Howe, 
author of the “Battle Hyuin of the Repub- 
lic,’ once wrote to an eminent Senator of 
the United States in behalf of a man who 
was suffering great injustice. He replied: 
“Tam so much taken up with plans for the 
benefit of the race that I have no time for 
individuals.” She pasted this into her al- 
bum, with this comment: ‘When last heard 
from our Maker had not reached this alti- 
tude.”’ 

That person who has no interest in indi- 
viduals, and who never tries to rescue even 
one lost soul, has a spirit different from that 
of the Master whose personal words and 
work made up the bulk of his life record. 

“He who waits until one can save many 
souls will never save one.’”—Michigan Chris- 
tian Advocate. 
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THE GREATEST THING IN THE 
WORLD. 


The highest achievement of charity is to 
love our enemies ; but to bear cheerfully with 
our neighbor’s failings is scarcely an inferior 
grace. It is easy enough to love those who 
are agreeable and obliging—what fly is not 
attracted by sugar and honey? 


But to love one who is cross, perverse, tire- 
some, is as unpleasant a process as chewing 
pills. Nevertheless, the best way of practic- 
ing is to put ourselves in the place of him 
who tries us, and to see how we would wish 
him to treat us if we had his defects. We 
must put ourselves in the place of the buyer 
when we Sell, and seller when we buy, if we 
want to deal fairly.—Francis de Sales. ° 


WHY LIQUOR WAS NOT SOLD. 


The story is told of a young English noble- 
man who rode up and down the street one 
day, in a village of Cornwall, seeking a pub- 
lic house which would furnish him with a 
drink of liquor. Not finding what he wanted, 
and meeting a gray-haired peasant returning 
home after a day of toil, in angry tones he 
asked him: “Why is it that I cannot get a 
glass of liquor in this wretched little vil- 
lage?” The old man recognized him as a no- 
bleman, and lifting his cap, humbly replied: 
“My lord, about a hundred years ago a man 
named John Wesley came to these parts.” 
And the old peasant walked on homeward. 

What a glorious privilege was that of the 
dauntless preacher of the gospel to have 
changed the character of a people so that it 
was never afterward the same! Cornwall 
still felt the fruits of his toil, though a hun- 
dred years were gone. We may not, like 
Wesley, write our names where posterity 
will read and remember them, but we may 
so live that generations yet to be will be in- 
fluenced for good by the words we speak and 
the deeds we do.—Ex. 


IF YOU WANT TO BE LOVED. 


Don’t contradict people, even if you’re sure 
you are right. 

Don’t be inquisitive about the affairs of 
even your most intimate friend. 

Don’t underrate anything because you 
don’t possess it. 

Don’t believe that everybody else in the 
world is happier than you. 

Don’t conclude that you have never had 
any opportunities in life. 

Don’t believe all the evils you hear. 

Don’t be rude to your inferiors in social 
position. 
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Don’t repeat gossip, even if it does interest 
a crowd. 


Don’t jeer at anybody’s religious belief. 


Learn to hide your aches and pains under 
a pleasant smile. Few care whether you have 
the earache, headache or rheumatism.’ 


Learn to attend to your own business—a 
very important point. 

Do not try to be anything else but a gen- 
tleman or a gentlewoman, and that means 
one who has consideration for the whole 
world and whose life is governed by the 
Golden Rule: “Do unto others as you would 
be done by.”—Christian World. 


THE END OF MOTHER’S JOURNEY. 


She had come a long way, and the fatigue 
of the journey was on her face. She walked 
slowly and painfully, and in her uncertain 
step there was the record of leagues of tra- 
vel. She has forgotten many hardships, for 
memory often sleeps in order that the spirit 
whose record it keeps may regain lost 
strength and refill the depleted lamp of life. 


The way had long been lonely as well as 
sorrowful; for they who had set out with her 
had vanished from her side, and she had 
gone on in solitude, which seemed to deep- 
en about her. 


For a long time there had been no stir of 
the waters, for age had touched all that she 
possessed; and so, travelling slowly and pain- 
fully, with set purpose, she came one dark 
night to the gate which closes the road. She 
knocked feebly, and the gate swung wide on 
noiseless hinges. No landscape was visibie 
for the mist that lay over it, and no sounds 
were heard; but when one passed through he 
knew without knowing that nature. bloomed 
there with a fulfilled loveliness, and he heard 
without hearing the songs of birds that are 
never hushed by winter skies. 


She rested within the gate, and as she rest- 
ed she was conscious of no change within 
herself, but the raiment which she had worn 
thin and bare fell away and vanished, and 
she saw that the fading and fraying and 
wearing away had despoiled only her gar- 
ments and left her untouched; and as she 
rested the lines vanished from her face and 
the pain from her limbs. The stains of travel 
were gone, the signs of age had vanished, she 
heard voices that seemed to come out of her 
childhood. 3 

After the fever of life, after weariness and 
sicknesses, fightings and despondings, lan- 
gzuor and fretfulness, struggling and succeed- 
ing, after all the changes and chances of this 
troubled state, at length comes death, at 
length the white throne of God, at length the 
beatific vision.—Sel. 
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THE DANGEROUS HOUSE-FLY. 


At the annual congress of the Royal Insti- 
tute of Public Health, recently held in lMng- 
land, the chief subject of debate was the 
perils to public health caused by the house- 
fly. 

Sir James Crighton-Browne said that it 
was a prolific source of disease. AS many 
as 100,000 bacilli had been founa on a fly’s 
legs. He hoped for the sake of public health 
that it would soon be exterminated, and 
that the grandchildren of the present genera- 
tion would have to Le taken to the British 
Museum to see specimens of the insect. 


“The term house-fly to the average reader 
conveys simpl, the idea of a buzzing noisy 
pest, particularly disagreeable and persistent 
when one has turned for a final morning 
nap,” says one. Recent study, however, has 
revealed the fact that the fly is more thaa 
an annoyance. A few flies that have hibern- 
ated in some crevice in the wall during the 
winter come forth as soon as the weather is 
warm to start the new brood. One fly kept 
in a bottle has been known to deposit one 
hundred and twenty eggs in fourteen hours. 
In twenty-four hours these eggs hatch to 
small white worms. From ten to fourteen 
days after egg-hatching a new generation of 
flies appear, ready to perpetuate the race. 

The house-fly carries disease in a “passive 
way.’ The mosquito bites a sick person or 
animal, and from the blood secures the in- 
fectious agent which may thus by another 
bite be inoculated into another individual, 
but the house-fly does not carry the inoculat- 
ed disease. It is responsible for the dis- 
eases that enter the system through the food. 

The diseases which they are credited with 
carrying are tuberculosis, typhoid fever, dy- 
sentery, and Asiatic cholera. The flies get 
the feet and mouth laden with the disease 
germs, and thus carry it to the food on 
which they may alight. Germ-laden food 
may be eaten by a fly, and in such case it 
has been found that the typhoid germ cau 
pass through the intestinal tract of the in- 
sect’ and still remain alive. A “fly spot” 
left by such an insect is dangerous. A test 
has been made in some of the large cities, 
and it has been found that flies taken from 
the slum parts, when typhold fever was pre- 


valent, were found to be infected by the ty- © 


phoid germ. 

Chloride of lime or crude oil should be 
thrown on. all places where flies are breed- 
ing, and every possible effort should be made 
to screen them from the house, and the food 
the house contains. 

The house-fiy can be distinguished from 
other species from the fact that it rests at 
night on the wall with its head down; the 
stable-flv with its head up. The house-fly 
never bites, while the stable-fly is proficient 
in that accomplishment. 


It is not pleasant to contemplate sitting 
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down to a table from which a swarm of flies 
rises, eSpecially after ont has become ac- 
quainted with their disease-carrying pro- 
clivities. It is to be hoped that the doctors 
at the Royal Institute may ke able soon to 
put into operation their proposed work of 
extermination. One learned medical man 
said that they might approach the Govern- 
ment with a view to legislation to stamp out 
the fly nuisance.—Ex. , 


THE ART OF SILENCE. 


I cannot repeat enough the caution: Don’t 
tell your troubles to your women friends. 
Your soul may be fairly bursting for sym- 
pathy, but, my dear, it doesn’t pay. 

You think the world has turned against 
you. You pour out your woes in your 
friend’s sympathetic ear. She gives you 
good advice, and then, if she doesn’t re- 
peat sooner or later what you have told 
her, she remembers it to your detriment 
which is to say that you have come down 
from your pedestal and now she is aware 
of your weakness. 


Meanwhile your troubles clear up. They 
always do sooner or later. - Once more you 
will lift your head high and present a smil- 
ing front to the world—that is, to all the 
world except one person. She knows ex- 
actly where you stand, and always will 
Know it, too, thanks to your moment of 
foolish weakness. 


Take warning, and, no matter how strong- 
ly your wish to confide, wait a bit. If you 
only wait long enough things will clear up 
of their own selves and you will have spar- 
ed yourself unnecessary humiliation.—‘*Kate 
Clyde.” 


QUARRELLING CHRISTIANS. 


No man will properly develop as a Chris- 
tian who lives in a state of quarrel. In en- 
mity against God, he is, of course, not a 
Christian at all; but reconciled to Him, he 
must remain a dwarf unless he secures peace 
with those around him. 

Fighting the brethren, fighting angrily in 
behalf of reform, contending with bitter 
word and hard strife for even the best of 
doctrines, he will stunt the growth of a 
divine life within him. ; 

Even fighting against sin is not to be done 
in a quarrelsome way, but in a spirit of hon- 
oring God while abhorring the sin and pity- 
ing the sinner. 

We are to conduct a warfare, but our fight 
is to be a “‘good’’ one, which means that it 
is to be directed against wrong and in favor 
of right, but also that it is to be waged so 
that in the darkest day of defeat we may 
be able to say, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.”—Ex. 
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WHAT MAY WE DO ON SUNDAY? 


Many people always make the Lord’s Day 
a day merely of prohibitions. But while 


it is the day of rest from toil, when busi-- 


ness and secular activity ceases, it is sure- 
ly also a day for deeds of helpfulness and 
ennoblement of those around us. We 
quote from the Epworth Herald, the fol- 
lowing answer to the question at the be- 
ginning of this article: 


Rest. That may mean some hours of en- 
tire inactivity; rest of the body from its 
week-day toil; rest of the mind from its 
week-day problems. 


But rest means more than idleness. The 
truest rest is found in change of activities. 
The body which for six days has been kept 
within doors needs the open air; the body 
which has, wrought steadily at outdoor 
tasks ali week needs a daylight acquaint- 
ance with its dwelling place. The mind 
which has had little to do during the week 
should be all the more active on Sunday; 
if it has been busy, it will get abundant 
rest by turning to other interests and con- 
cerns. 


Cultivate home religion. There seems to 
be less and less time for definite religious 
observance in the home during the week. 
That is a greater reason for giving much 
attention to it on Sunday. The church is 
not the only, and it should not be the most 
important, centre of religious life. Home 
religion is likely to be more genuine, more 
steady, more enduring. 


Be careful for others. Deeds of kindly 
thoughtfulness are never out of place, but 
Sunday is their great day. There is time 
to think about them, to plan for them, and, 
it may be, to do them. Every right inter- 
est of the day makes this helpfulness more 
natural and more easy. It is a day whose 
great word is “‘ministry.” The “inasmuch” 
of our Lord seems a more deeply real and 
personal message than on other’ days. 


Give attention to worship. There is no 
Sunday without worship. The day is the 
Lord’s. How can we use it rightly if we 
ignore Him? The day is ours, and our 
brother’s. How can we observe it truly if 
we hold ourselves aloof from other men? 
So must we join in the public worship of 
God. That means more than going to 
church. It means the taking of our share 
in the duties of worship. The preacher 
and the choir are our helpers, not our sub- 
stitutes. 


Get acquainted with God. It is a poor 
Sunday which has no time for the quiet 
hour of secret communion. No use of the 
day has in it more possibility of blessing 
than this. In God’s presence we are honest, 
frank, sincere. We _ see ourselves more 
clearly than at other times. We can be 
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prepared against new temptation, fitted for 
hew service, inspired with new zeal. 

Read God’s Book. Some think that the 
Bible is more bought and less used, more 
studied and less read, more dissected and 
less obeyed, than it once was. However 
that may be, there is certainly need of re- 
vival in its systematic devotional reading. 
Not because there is a lesson to prepare, or 
a question to be answered, but that the 
Bible may speak its own message, direct 
and plain and personal, to the heart of the 
reader. And what better time than Sun- 
day for such reading as this? 


Get acquainted with men. Sunday ought 
to be, not a day for visiting and feasting, 
but yet a time of the truest social pleasure. 
The folks in the home should see the best, 
as they usually see the most, of each other. 

Make the Sabbath a delight because of 
its fellowship, its holy associations, its help- 
ful ministries, its appeal to all the best and 
noblest in men’s lives.—‘The Lord’s Day 
Advocate.” 


PEACE OF HEART. 


“You have been so brave through all these 
changes of plan,” said one woman to another. 
“T should be all restless and discouraged if 
I were in your place.” 


“Why, no,” said the cheerful little woman, 
whose plans looked so upset, “why should 
I be discouraged? I’ve got the Lord’s fresh 
air, and sunshine, and good rain and wind, 
and all His people, and all His help, as long 
as I’m here on His earth at all. What’s the 
sense of being discouraged, with all that ?” 


“Tf I only didn’t have to worry about 
money,’ mused another woman, “it seems 
to me the world would be so peaceful and 
lovely.”’ 


Said her friend, “‘if peace and loveliness is 
what you want money to bring you, you can 
have them without waiting another day. 
And,” went on the wise friend, “you do have 
them already. When I see you sitting there 
at your mending, quiet and busy and unself- 
ish, your whole face shows peace and sweet- 
ness. What more could money do ?” 


Large amounts of money bring their own 
special train of cares. There is no evading 
a certain definite sum of responsibilities in 
this world. But peace of heart, the peace- 
giving and sunshine-radiating spirit, has ab- 
solutely nothing whatever to do with money. 
It is often most apparent in those who have 
the heaviest money difficulties to face; and 
it has in itself, for all whom it reaches, the 
finest, broadest, truest sort of advantage 
and education. The Lord’s Prayer and the 
Sermon on the Mount hold all the needed 
wisdom for the acquisition of peace and con- 
tentment.—The Wellspring. 
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“YIR MITHER’S PRAYER.” 


By ALEXANDER LAIRD. 


“Jeannie, ye micht turn doon that licht 
a wee “Dit, fur ite: nurtin’) ma \een,) | Ay, 
draw yir chair anear an’ tak’ haud o’ ma 
haun’, fur it’s beginnin’ tae turn cauld the 
noo. Atweel, lassie, ye hae bin a guid 
dochter tae me. Whin yir mither dee’d, ye 
wis but a bairn new intae yir teens; but 
ye hae filled her place as nae ither body 
could. Ye hae bin a mither as weel’s a 
sister tae th’ lave o’ th’ weans. ‘Twice 
owre that I ken o’, ye hae refused guid 
offers o’ marriage fer yir puir invalid sis- 
ter’s sake an’ mine; but I ken this tae, that 
th Lord’ll no forget tae pey ye back some 
day, an’ that wi’ guid interest. 

Dinna greet, ma lassie, dinna greet! I kin 
feel yir het tears drappin’ on ma cauld 
haun’. Yir bonnie blue e’en an’ yir gowden 
hair min’ me sae muckle o’ yir mither 
whin she wis young—ay. Jeannie, an’ [ll 
hae met wi’ her afore daylicht comes back. 
I’ll no furget, aither, tae tell her hoo guid 
ye hae bin tae th’ three bit bairns she left 
ahint her, hoo weel ye hae cared fer me, 
that ye hae gi’en yir heart tae th’ Lord 
lang syne, an’ that jist as sune’s ye get thro’ 
wl yer wark ye’ll come an’ jine us. 

“Whit’s that I hear, Jeannie? Ay, He 
maun be comin’ noo, an’ He has a wheen 
angels wi’ Him. I kin hear them singin’, 
an’ yir mither’s amang them; I ken her 
voice, it’s sweeter than ever. It’s a _ bon- 
hie sang they’re chantin’. I hae haird th’ 
words afore, but never sic heavenly music. 
D’ye no hear them, Jeannie? Wheesht! 
they’re at th’ chorus noo, an’ it’s graun’!” 

For a few moments the stillness of death 
seemed to fill the room occupied by the 
dying Scot and his beloved, devoted daugh- 
ter. Mistaking the silence for death, the 
grief-stricken daughter gave a scream, 
which Seemed to bring the dead back to 
life again. Opening his eyes, now beaming 
as With the light of heaven. the old saint 
looked up, smiled, and said: 

“O Saviour, wull ye no bide a wee till I 
tak’ guid-nicht wi’ ma’ lassie, an’ till she 
Says tae me fur th’ last time th’ prayer her 
mither lairned her whin she wis a bairn? 
Come awa’, Jeannie, kneel doon as ye used 
tae dae at yir mither’s knee, an gang owre 
th’ bonnie bit prayer she lairned ye, then 
Y’ll fa’ asleep.” 

The daughter, amid deep sobs, obeyed. 

“That’s it, ma lassie, that’s it! Keep on 
sayin’ it till the day breks up an’ a’ the 
shadows flee awa’, till th’ Saviour an’ th’ 
angels that are noo waitin’ tae tak me 
hame come back fur you. Guid-nicht, guid- 
nicht, ma bonnie, bonnie lassie Jean, till 
we meet up yonder in th’ mornin’.” 
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And with these words lingering on his 
lips and a radiant smile beaming over his 
countenance, that typical saint of the land 
of John Knox closed his eyes on earth and 
opened them in heaven. — Philadelphia 
Westminster. 


COMMON SENSE. 


Common sense needs a touch of idealism 
to transmute it into wisdom. 


A man too sensible is in danger of being 
2 bore. A wise man senses the indefinable 
limits of common-sense. 

Common-sense is the indispensable rud- 
der; conviction and enthusiasm make the 
motive power. 

It is common-sense that must wrestle with 
the earthly material in realizing the heaven- 
ly vision. 

Common-sense needs to be sanctified quite 
as much as the spiritual sense. There must 
be the spirit of life in other wheels than 
Eizekiel’s. 

The sensible man’s contempt for the vi- 
sionary must not blind him to the truth of 
the enthusiast’s imagining. 

The pathos of life is in the contrast be- 
tween purpose and realization. The keen- 
est pleasure is in making common-sense ac- 
eemplish the seer’s vision. 


The ideal sets the mark at which the prac- 
tical may aim. and sets it higher than com- 
mon-sense alone would fix it. 

The ideal cries, “Let us mount up with 
wings as eagles.” The practical declares, 
“Tt cannot be done.” Common-sense says, 
“Keep it in mind and try it.” 

Keeping the ideal in mind stimulates com- 
mon-sense to try it; and trying it in sensi- 
ble fashion, common-sense brings it to ac- 
complishment. 

Every prudent man worketh with know- 
ledge: Where there is no vision the people 
perish.—The Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


THE SQUARE MAN. 


The square man measures the same each 
way and he hasn’t any crooked or cheap 
lumber about him. He is free from knots 
and saps, won’t warp. His is clear stuff, and 
I do not care what you work him up into, 
he won’t swell and he won’t shrink. He is 
among men what good kiln-dried boards are 
among carpenters—won’t erack. 

It doesn’t make any difference which side 
of him you come to, he is the same bigness 
each way, and the only way to get at him 
any how is to face him. He knows he is 
square and he never spends any time trying 
to prove it. The square man is the best 
shaped man the world can produce. He is 
one of those kind of chunks that you can’t 
alter to fit the spot, but must alter the spot 
to fit him.—Ex. 
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HE PRAYED FOR HIS SON. 


A piously disposed, but as yet unconverted, 
young man, .the child of devoted Christian 
parents, became ensnared in serious reli- 
gious error. He was passionately fond of 
reading, a devourer of books, especially of a 
theological character, and at length there 
fell into his hands a kind of literature which 
contained teaching directly subsersive of the 
fundamental truths of the ‘Gospel. The 
books had a most fascinating influence over 
the young man, and although he did not 
hastily accept all they taught, yet gradually 
he set aside one by one the leading doctrines 
of God’s Word and imbibed the ideas of the 
erroneous teaching he was reading. 


His father, who was himself a careful read- 
er, a firm evangelical believer, and a preach- 
er of the Gospel, was of course fully aware 
of his son’s state of mind. would occasion- 
ally converse with him on these matters, 
and now and then would remark. ‘You do 
not read my books now”; but he never en- 
tered into dispute. He just quietly watched 
his son’s pursuit. 

One Sunday afternoon, as the young man 
was as usual perusing his favorite work, 
suddenly he was arrested by some single re- 
mark of the writer. He paused and thought 
“There’s something 
looking at it again he felt more than 
thought: “‘This is not true—not Scriptural!”’ 
He closed the book, and never opened it 
again! He ceased to read the literature, 
his thoughts were turned into another chan- 
nel. Before long he was converted to God, 
joined a Christian Society, and afterwards 
became a minister. 


What was the cause of this sudden resolu- 
tion in his whole thought and life, a resolu- 
tion, naturally as improbable and unexpect- 
ed as it was sudden? The young man him- 
self did not understand the cause until three 
years afterwards, when, in conversation 
with his father, he said. “Father, you used 
to say very little to me, and never interfered 
with me during that time when I was taken 
up with that erroneous teaching. 


Mark carefully the father’s reply, “‘No, I 
made that a matter of prayer.’ This was 
all he said, and the subject was never al- 
luded to afterwards, but the son never for- 
got those words. They revealed to him the 
secret cause of that sudden arrest in his 
reading on that memorable Sunday after- 
noon. 


His father was by no means indifferent to 
his religious waywardness, and to the se- 
rious dangers to which the young man was 
exposed; but, as a wise father, he knew that 
rash interference and discussion would do 
no good, would probably, indeed, lead only 
to obstinacy on the young man’s part, nor 
did he think it well to absolutely forbid the 
perusal of the literature, that probably 
would lead to a secret reading of them; he 


not right .here.”’ On 
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felt it right to be open and tolerant, and at 
the same time cast his care on the Lord, 
commit the whole matter to Him, trusting 
Him to manage it in His own wonderful 
way. 

And the result was all that could have 
been desired, and doubtless far beyond what 
he had expected. “I made that a matter of 
prayer.” Oh, that every Christian parent 
might learn this precious lesson. Be sure 
that the certain way out of any difficulty is 
by the throne of Grace.—Ex. 


“KEEP CLOSE TO YOUR GUIDE.” 


It is said that when sight-seers visit the 
wonderful Mammoth Cave in Kentucky, the 
guides mountasort of pulpit before entering 
its gloomy depths, and preach the tourists 
a sermon. This sermon consists of only five 
words, and yet its importance cannot be 
overestimated. These words are. “Keep 
close to your guide.” To fall back( or depend 
upon oneself for even one instant, while 
within this largest known cavern in the 
world, may mean death. 


Its pitfalls are deep and numerous. Only 
the guide knows where safety lies. Even 
beneath the power of the strongest illumina- 
tion the darkness is so intense that but im- 
perfectly are revealed its wonder and beauty, 
its fairylike magic haunts its myriads of 
scintillating stalactites. But side by side 
with every gleaming glory lurks also—death, 
sure and certain, unless accompanied by a 
safe guide. The Bottomless Pit, the Dead 
Sea, the Covered Way, the Solitary Cave, the 
Covered Pit, the Deserted Chambers, and 
the unknown depths of Echo River, are all 
ready to greedily claim victims from the 
hundreds of tourists who pass wonder-eyed 
and awe-stricken through the vast subterra- 
nean passages, chambers and halls. 


Wherein lies their safeguard? Only in 
obeying faithfully the admonition of the five- 
word sermon: “‘Keep close to your guide.” 


Are we not tourists on a longer journey 
and through even more devious ways, daily 
passing marvellous wonders which have be- 
come commonplace to us only because of our 
familiarity with them? Even so we are en- 
compassed about with dangers and pitfalls, 
and our safety lies in keeping close to our 
Guide. 


Worldliness, perhaps, may estrange us 
from our Guide more quickly than almost 
any other allurement. It is so beautiful, 
the ways of pleasure seem so inviting. Let 
us not be deceived. Cling close to the Guide. 
Only in daily, hourly communion; only in 
earnest, worthy service; only in giving our 
best and trusting Him for the rest, lies safe- 
ty. Our Guide knows the way. He can safe- 
ly lead us, avoiding all snares and pitfalls 
which beset the way through life’s journey. 
Keep close to the Guide!—Epworth Era. 
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HOW A STRIKE WAS SETTLED. 


It was a very little strike, and it lasted 
but a few days, yet it might have resulted 
in positive harm to the boy, if it had not 
been settled promptly and on the right lines. 
The story will speak for itself a lesson that 
is needed by many, perhaps most, leaders 
in Christian work. 


The church had just purchased some 
new hymn-books, a round hundred of them, 
which were duly placed in a book-case close 
by the entrance of the auditorium. The 
pastor, after due thought, had appointed a 
hymn-book committee of three boys, all of 
them counted as Christian boys, whose 
work was to consist in handing out hymn- 
books to the worshippers as they entered the 
church, collect the books after service, count 
and replace them in the book-case, and also 
to report in writing to the pastor the name 
of the officiating minister, the text. and the 
number of attendants. 


For many days the work of the committee 
was well and faithfully done, to the mani- 
fest benefit of pastor, church—and boys. It 
chanced, however, on a certain Sunday 
when the pastor was not in his usual place, 
that something went wrong in the working 
or behavior of the hymn-book committee, 
and one of the church officials, with the 
best of intentions, but with disastrous re- 
sults, undertook to correct the wrong. Hence 
the strike. 


On the following Sunday. when the pastor 
entered the church, the strike was on, the 
members of the committee were sitting in 
the pews with folded hands, not a hymn- 
book had been given out, and no argument 
or entreaty could arouse the committee to 
activity. Some of the men stepped into the 
breach, hymn-books were distributed. and 
the service proceeded. At the evening ser- 
vice the situation was unchanged. 


The problem presented by the strike was 
distressing and somewhat puzzling. To fill 
the empty places by other boys: or by some 
of the men, would have been comparatively 
easy, but what of the effect of such action 
on the after life of these lads? 


The strength of the strike was in the 
chairman of the committee, a most manly, 
lovable little fellow, but gifted with a very 
strong will, a lad that might be led, but 
never driven. If he could be won back, the 
strike could be broken and the situation 
saved. What was the right basis for an 
appeal? Love for the pastor? the need of 
the church? his own reputation? the call 
of duty? These are strong motives, they 
are good in ‘their place, they are widely 
depended on, but they had already proved 


powerless, and they always will be of small 
avail in such cases, 
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During the week following the pastor met 
the boy face to face on the street, but there 
was no faultfinding, complaint, or argument. 
The pastor simply stated the case briefly, in 
this wise: ““R—, you are only a boy, but you 
are a Christian boy. There is not much 
that a boy can do for Christ, but what he 
can do to show his love for Christ he ought 
to be glad to do. The work of that hymn- 
book committee is a good work, it is a work 
for Christ, and you can do it and do it well. 
If you want to do that work for Him come 
back next Sunday, and do it for Him, no 
matter what anybody may say about you 
or to you. Think it over, pray over it, and 
if you make up your mind that he wants 
you to do it. get back to it; if he does not 
want you there, I do not, and we will try 


to get some other servant of his to do the 
work.” 


On the day following, the boy received a 
little note from the pastor, emphasizing the 
points brought out in the conversation, and 
urging him to settle the question at issue 
solely upon the basis of Christ’s will con- 
cerning him in the matter. 


Is it really surprising that within twen- 
ty-four hours the lad walked up to the 
pastor upon the street, with a smiling face, 
to say “I'll be there’? On the next Sunday 
he was there, and until the day of his death 
(some time later during a fearful epidemic 
of diphtheria), nothing could induce him 
to stay away voluntarily from his post. Veri- 
ly, he served the Christ quite as faithfully 
as a doorkeeper in the house of the Lord, 
or something like it, as did the pastor in 
his place at the other end of the church.— 
Rev. Charles L. Junkin, Devon., Pa., in C. 
BK. World. 


RIGHT HERE. 


Mr. John Wanamaker, thé great American 
storekeeper and philanthropist, was once 
asked to invest in an expedition to recover 
dcubloons from the Spanish Main which, 
for half a century, had lain at the bottom 
of the sea in sunken frigates— 


“Young men,” he replied, “I know of a 
better expedition than this, right here. 
Near your own feet lie treasures untold; 
you can have them all by faithful study. 
Let us not be content to mine the most 
coal, to make the largest locomotives, to 
weave the largest quantities of carpets; 
but, amid the sounds of the pick. the blows 
of the hammer, the rattle of the looms, and 
the roar: of the machinery, take care that 
the immortal mechanism of God’s own 
hand—the mind is still full-trained for the 
highest and noblest service.’’—British and 
Colonial Review. 
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A GREAT ENEMY T92 HEALTH. 
W.. Ci. -DATSON; M.D. 


Worry is the epidemic of the day—an epi- 
demic more widespread, more _ insidious, 
more deadly, than any pestilence that has 
ever afflicted this long-suffering world. 

More widespread, I say, because it affects 
everybody in what we euphemistically call 
the civilized world. The adult worries 
about his profession, his pusiness, his fam- 
ily relations, and so on. The woman wor- 
ries about her household, the children, her 
clothes, her social position, and a thousand 
other things. 


And even little children have not escaned 
from this devastating epidemic, worry. Take 
your stand outside any public school and 
note the expression on the faces of the chil- 
dren as they enter or leave the building. Go 
into a class room while recitation is being 
conducted, and note the drawn faces, the 
abated breaths, the wiggling, interlocked 
fingers—all external signs of the deadly 
epidemic of the day—warry. . 


Worry is an insidious disease, because it 
works in the dark—under the surface so to 
speak. The various activities by which the 
life of the body is maintained. respiration 
circulation of the blood, digestion and as- 
similation, as well as the action of the liver, 
color, skin, and other organs by which the 
poisonous products of the body are removed 
—all these activities are directly under the 
control of the nervous system, and the ner- 
vous system is governed by the mind. 


Through the process of inter-relation be- 
tween the mind and the nervous system, 
the state of mental pandemonium known 
as worry has an immediate and powerful ef- 
fect upon the digestive function. 

So much for the effects of worry upon 
digestion and absorption. There is another 
organ, however, upon which the influence 
of worry is still more intimate and disas- 
trous. That organ is the heart. 

Worry is not suspense. Worry is not 
anxiety, nor regret, nor fear, nor doubt. nor 
resolve. All these are definite mental states. 

Worry is essentially different from any 
of them. It is that vague chaotic condition 
—that anarchy of mind—in which hopes, 
fears, resolves, doubts, anxieties, regrets, 
anticipations and suspicions are admitted 
to the mind. They constitute a ravening, 
destroying horde, under the influence of 
which logical reasoning is impossible, ini- 
tiative is paralyzed and the stability of the 
mind is threatened—often destroyed. 

Worry is a disease which is curable; but 
he who would be cured of it must cure him- 
self. He must work out his own salvation. 
He must engage in a civil war of the intel- 
lect—must reduce mental anarchy to mental 
order. He must, in other words, achieve 
self-control.—Ex. : 
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SAVED BY KIND WORDS. 


“Tf ever there was a person good to meet 
it is Jane Gray,” said Mrs. Hillis, as she 
put down her sleeves and washed her 
hands at the sink. “It is better than see- 
ing the doctor, any time, if the soul needs 
medicine. Here I was yesterday so down- 
hearted that I scarcely knew how to brace 
up; everything I did was a task, and my 
spirits were all out of sorts. 

“Then Jane came in like a bit of sun- 
shine and saved me from myself. 

“She didn’t go about it by giving me ad- 
vice, or anything of that sort. She saved 
me by kind words and friendly interest. 

“T guess she saw by my eyes that I had 
been crying. but she took no more notice 
of it than if my face had been wreathed in 
smiles. 

“Oh, Mollie,’ she said, ‘I’m so glad to see 
you. You will know how glad when I tell 
you I walked all the wav over from Gray’s 
ferry for that very purpose.’ 

“Gray’s ferry is seven miles away, and 
a rough hilly road at that. 

“Vou dear little woman,’ I cried, Smiling 
in spite of myself. ’ 

“Ves, I did,’ she laughed, laying aside her 
wraps and taking up the dish towel. 

“Ajj I need is plenty to do and I’m hap- 
py. she continued. ‘I had just about run 
out of work at home, when something 
seemed to tell me I would find some here.’ 

“<‘That’s right,’ I sighed. ‘The work fair- 
ly piles up in this house.’ 

“And thank the Lord you have the 
strength to do it. You are one of the rich- 
est women I know, Mollie. With Tom for 
a husband and three bright, healthy, grow- 
ing boys, you are really to be envied, dear.’ 

“T had not looked at it in that light be- 
fore, although I knew Tioom was the best 
husband Jiving, and that our boys were be- 
yond compare. 

“<Sit down and count your blessings, Mol- 
lie, and you will find you would not ex- 
change lots with any one.’ 

*“*T am sure of that, I cried, ‘and you 
must not think me ungrateful, but some- 
times the sun hides itself a bit behind the 
clouds.’ 

““Then look for the silver lining; it is 
sure to be there. There was no cloud ever 
so dense that it did not eventually yield to 
the sun’s rays. It is never wise to give 
up to discouragement, for jt is always bet- 
ter further on.’ 

“Well, those kind words saved me, and 
made me see things as they really were. 

“Yes, Jane is a blessing to humanity, and 
no one can estimate her worth. All the 
children love her and dumb animals follow 
her footsteps. She would not knowingly 
hurt the feelings of one of God’s lowliest 
creatures. I thank him that he has permit- 
ted her to cross my pathway. I am better 
for having known and loved her.”’— Sel. 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE LEAGUE OF ONE TALENT. 
What Some Boys and Girls Did. 


The one talent was twenty-five cents. The 
boys and girls belonged to the Sunday School 
of Melville Church, Westmount, Montreal. 


The league of one talent was on this wise. 


Last Autumn, about the first of October, the 
minister of Melville church gave a quarter 
of a dollar to as many young people of the 
Sabbath School as would take one to try 
and increase it aS much as they could by 
the end of the year for missions. It was 
their one talent. 

Three months remained before the New 
Year. Thirty-eight boys and girls took the 
talent, and they did not wrap it up in a nap- 
kin but went to work. 

A class of five or six girls gathered re- 
cipes of various kinds for boiling, baking, 
preserving, and all kinds of household cook- 
ery, made nice scrap-books of them, gave a 
five o’clock tea to which their friends were 
invited, and sold their recipe books, making 
about four dollars, or an average for each 
girl of about seventy-five cents. 

One boy bought some seedling ferns, pot- 
ted them, let them grow till about Christ- 
mas, and sold them for twenty-five cents 
each, making four dollars and seventy-five 
cents. 

Others bought and sold apples and melons. 

One boy bought material for shortbread, 
which he got made up, and which he sold, 
and invested similarly again, until in this 
way, he had fourteen dollars. 

‘One boy bought material, made candy, 
sold it, reinvested, made more candy, and 
so on until his quarter dollar had increased 
to twenty dollars. 

On the last Sabbath of the year they 
brought their reports and told of their work. 
It was a great day. The thirty-eight quar- 
ters, nine dollars and a half, had increased 
to more than ten times as much, more than 
ainety-eight dollars. 

But the best of all was that thirty-eight 
young people had taken an interest in mis- 


sion work, and had learned the lesson of 
using and improving the talents which God 
has given them. 

Of course some of them would get home 
help and guidance, but even the getting of 
that help was their own doing. 

Boys and girls in the country would not 
have the opportunity to work along these 
lines, but they have opportunities of their 
own. They can raise plants or vegetables 
or fowls and sell them. Some have better 
opportunities than others. All that Jesus 
asks of the boys and girls who follow Him 
is to be faithful in the use of whatever 
talents or opportunities they may have to 
enable them to do what they can to make 
the world glad and good. 


“THAT IS MY BOOK.” 


Many years ago, when Bibles were almost 
unknown in Mexico, a man in Chihuahua in 
some way obtained one. He read some of 
it, liked it, and asked the village priest about 
it. Curiously enough, the priest told him 
it was a good book and well worth reading, 
so the man gave it to his little son to read. 
The boy, who had few books, read it with 
delight, and in time came to know much of 
it by heart. As he had never seen another 
Bible, he believed his was the only one in 
the world. 

After the death of his father, when he was 
about twelve years old, he carried his be- 
Icved book to school one day to show it to 
his teacher. To his surprise and consterna- 
tion, the master, throwing up his hands, 
cried, “Ave Maria! boy, where did you get 
that wicked book? It is one of those ac- 
cursed Protestant books—give it to me at 
once!” 

The boy begged for it in vain. The teacher 
said he would give the dreadful book to the 
priest. The boy cried nearly all night for 
his lost book, and went the next morning to 
the priest to beg for its return. The priest 
told the boy the book had been burned, and 
that to read such books meant excommuni- 
cation from the Church. 

This was enough for the boy. He cared 
nothing for a Church which would consider 
his precious book a bad one, and thereafter 
he led a most reckless life. 

Some years after he drifted to El Paso, 
and one night accompanied a friend to some 
kind of a gathering; he did not know, or 
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care, what it might be. He entered the place 
listlessly enough, but there, on a platform, 
was a man reading from a book. He listened 
a moment. It was his book! 

Breaking away from his companion, who 
tried to detain him, he rushed up to tne pul- 
pit and cried: “Senor, have the kindness to 
give me back my book. That is my book 
you are reading; they took it away from me 
years ago, but it is mine. Puease give it 
back to me!” 

The preacher, astonished, asked him to ex- 
plain. “It is mine, and I can prove it,” he 
cried, and began repeating parts he had com- 
mitted to memory years before, obviously 
believing that his was the only book of its 
kind. 

The result was that they gave him another 
copy of his book, and it changed his whole 
life. He is now an honored physician, mem- 
ber of an evangelical church in the city of 
Chihuahua, and he still believes tuere is no 
other book in the world so gooa as his book. 
—Bible Society Record. 


A GRIP OF HIS FATHER’S HAND. 
By THE Rev. T. T. MATTHEWS. 


On a cold drizzly day in a northern city, 
a lad was sent out on a message. As it 
was bitterly cold he ran to keep himself 
warm. 

The drizzle had made the thin layer of 
mud on the streets very slippery, and in 
running across the boy slipped and fell 
with such a force that he was stunned, and 
before he quite came to himself so as to 
get up, a waggon from another street came 
rushing round the corner, down the hill, 
and over the poor lad’s leg, crushing it 
very badly. 

He fainted, and when he recovered cons- 
ciousness he found himself lying on a bed 
in a hospital with a surgeon and nurse 
standing near his bed talking about him. 
He heard the surgeon say: “It must come 
off; nothing else will save his life.”’ When 
the surgeon saw that the lad was once more 
conscious he turned to speak to him: “My 
poor lad,” he said, ‘‘this is a very sad ac- 
cident you have had, how did it happen?” 

The boy told him, and then he said: 
“Well, it is very serious for you; for I will 
have to cut off your poor crushed leg.’’ 

“Oh, doctor,’ the lad exclaimed, ‘I 
couldna’ thole (bear) that.” 

“But,” said the surgeon, “you will have 
to bear it my boy or you will die.” 

“Oh, doctor,” he said, “I do not know 
whether I shall live or die, but I could not 
bear that. Give me medicine, if it is ever 
so bitter I will drink it, but I could rot 
bear to have my leg cut off.” 

It was in the days before chloroform had 
been discovered, and there was nothing to 
give people to send them to sleep in order 
that they might not feel any pain. 
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“My dear lad,’ said the surgeon, “medic- 
ine would do you no good.” 

Then he sat down by the bedside to try 
and reason with the boy and persuade 
him to undergo the operation. “‘Now, my 
boy, let us just have a talk about it,” he 
said. “Do you love your father.” 

“Yes.”? answered the boy. 

“Do you love your mother?” 

“T should think I do love my mother,” 
was the reply. 

‘Would you like to die?” 

“No, Iam only a wee laddie yet, why 
should I want to die. No I don’t want to 
die.”’ 

“Well,” said the surgeon, “if you will not 
allow me to cut off your crushed leg, you 
will be dead within a week; for nothing 
else can possibly save you.” 

But the lad still persisted that he could 
not bear to have his leg cut off. The sur- 
geon wished to perform the operation at 
onee, while the leg was still somewhat be- 
numbed, in order that the pain and shock 
might be less for *the little sufferer; but 
finding him still unwilling, he rose, saying: 
“Well, if you won’t allow me to do the 
only thing that will save you, I must go, as 
I have many duties to attend to, and can- 
not stay to argue with you.” 

With these words he left the bedside and 
walked down the ward. Just as he reached 
the door, the lad called out to him to come 
back. 

‘Doctor,’ he said, “I think I could ‘try 
and bear it, if I had a haud (hold) o’ my 
father’s hand.” 

The surgeon turned to the nurse and or- 
dered the father to be Summoned at once. 
He soon arrived, and took his stand by the 
bedside of his boy, who took a firm hold of 
his father’s hand. The surgeon commenced 
the operation, which, of course, was extrem- 
ely painful. Once and again the poor suf- 
ferer called out, “Oh, father, its awful!” 

“Yes,’’ Said his poor weeping father, I 
know it is, my dear boy, but just grip my 
hand and bear up like a brave laddie, and 
it will soon be all over.” 

And he did. His leg was cut off and his 
life was saved. 

My dear young readers, you will not al- 
ways be in your present happy comfortable 
home. Where you may go I cannot tell. 
You may be in this country, or you may go 
to India, or China, or some other distant 
land; but I advise you to get a firm grip 
of your Father’s hand—your Heavenly Fa- 
ther’s—before you start out on the journey 
of life. , 

Get a hold of it now and grip it: and 
whatever happens to you in your journey 
through life keep gripping it firmly and you 
will be able to endure every trial and every 
sorrow. Not only so, but your Father will 
lead you to the City where there are many 
mansions, and to a place at His right hand, 
where ‘there are pleasures for evermore.— 
Messenger for the Children.” 
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THE MUSIC OF THE FATHER’S 
VOICE. 


In his autobiography, Robert Louis Ste- 
venson tells of a day in his childhood when 
he accidentally locked himself in a dark 
room. He could not turn the key to re- 
lease himself, and he was in terror by rea- 
son, of imagined enemies, until his father 
came to the door and called to him. 

Then he became quiet. In a little while 
the music of his father’s voice made him 
forget his surroundings and his terrors. 
And he actually enjoyed the remaining time 
of his imprisonment before the coming of 
the locksmith. So we may bear terrors, 
difficulties, dangers—every untoward thing 
—as we remember that God is with us, who 
speaks reassuringly.—Ex. 


A BOY WHO RECOMMENDED HIM- 
SELF. 


John Brent was trimming his hedge, and 
the snip, snip of his shears was a pleasing 
sound to his ears. In the rear of him 
stretched a wide, smoothly-Kept lawn, in 
the center of which stood his residence, a 
handsome, massive, modern structure which 
had cost him not less than $90,000. 

“Hello, Fred! That’s a very handsome 
tennis racquet,” one of them said. “You 
paid about seven dollars for it, didn’t you?” 

“Only six, Charlie;” was the reply. 

“Your old one is in prime order yet. 
What will you take for it?” 

“TJ sold it to Willie Robbins 
dollar and a half,” replied Fred. 


for one 


“Well, now, that was silly,’’ declared 
Charlie. “I’d have given up three dollars 
Tors ste’ 

“You are too late,’ replied Fred; “I 


have promised it to Willie.” 

“Oh, you only promised it to him, eh. and 
he’s simply promised to pay for it, I sup- 
one I'll give you three dollars cash for 
Bede 

“Tecan tide lit Charlie; 

“You can if you want to. A dollar and 
a half more isn’t to be sneezed at.” 

“Of course, not,” admitted Fred, “and I’d 


like to have it, only I promised the rac-. 


quet to Willie.’’ 

“But you are not bound to keep your pro- 
mise. You are at liberty to take more for 
it. Tell him that I offered you another 
time as much more and that will settle it.” 

“No, Charlie,’ gravely replied the other 
boy; “that will not settle it, either with 
Willie or me. I cannot disappoint him. A 
bargain is a bargain. The racquet is his 
even if it hasn’t been delivered.” 

“Oh, let him have it,” retorted Charlie, 
angrily. “Fred Fenton, I will not say that 
you are a chump, but I’ll predict that you’ll 
never make a successful business man. 
You are too punctilious. 
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John Brent overheard the conversation, 
and he stepped to a gap in the hedge in or- 
der to get a look at the boy who had such 
a high regard for his word. 

“The lad has a good face, and is made 
of the right sort of stuff,’ was the million- 
aire’s mental comment. 

‘“‘He places a proper value upon integrity, 
and he will succeed in business because he 
is punctilious.’’ 

The next day, while he was again work- 
ing on his hedge, John Brent overhead an- 
other conversation. Fred Fenton was again 
a participant in it. ’ 

“Fred, let us go over to the circus lot,” 
the other boy said. ‘“‘The men are putting 
up the tents for the afternoon perform- 
ance.” 

“No, Joe; I’d rather not,” Fred said. 

“But why?” 

“On account of the profanity. One never 
hears anything good on such occasions, and 
I would advise you not to go. My mother 
would not want me to go.” 

“Did she say you shouldn’t?” 

“No, Joe.” 

“Then let us go. 
obeying her orders.” 

“But I will be disobeying her wishes.” 
insisted Fred. ‘‘No, I will not go.” 

“That is another good point in that boy,” 
thought John Brent. “A boy who respects 
his mother’s wishes very rarely goes 
wrong.”’ 

Two months later, John Brent advertised 
for a clerk in his factory, and there were 
at least a dozen applicants. 


“T can simply take your names and resi- 
dences this morning,’ he said. ‘“T’ll make 
inquiries about you, and notify the one 
whom I conclude to select.” 

Three of the boys gave their names and 
residences. 


“What is your name?” he asked, as he 
glanced at the fourth boy. 

“Fred Fenton, sir,’? was the reply. 

John Brent remembered the name and the 
boy. He looked at him keenly, a pleased 
smile crossing his face. 

“You can stay,’ he said. “I’ve been suit- 
ed sooner than I expected to be,” he added, 
looking at the other boys, and dismissing 
them with a wave of his hand. 

“Why did you take me?” asked Fred in 
surprise. ‘‘Why were inquiries not mneces- 
sary in my case? You do not know me.” 

“IT know you better than you think I do,” 
John Brent said with a significant smile. 

“But I offered you no recommendation,” 
suggested Fred. 

“My boy, it wasn’t necessary,” replied 
John Brent. “I overheard you recommend 
yourself,’ and as he felt disposed to en- 
lighten Fred, he told him about the two 
conversations he had overheard. 


This is a true story.—Public Ledger. 


You will not be dis- 
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THE ROAD TO YESTERDAY. 


Will some wise man who has journeyed 
Over land and over sea, 

To the countries where the rainbow 
And the glorious sunsets be, 

Kindly tell a little stranger, 
Who has oddly lost her way, 

Where’s the road that she must travel 
To return to Yesterday? 


For, you see, she’s unfamliliar 
With To-day, and cannot read 
What its strange, mysterious sign-posts 
Tell of the ways and where they lead. 
And her heart upbraids her sorely, 
Though she did not mean to stay 
When she fell asleep last evening 
And abandoned Yesterday. 


For she left a deal neglected 
That she really should have done; 
And she fears she’s lost some favours 
That she fairly might have won. 
So she’d like to turn her backward, 
To retrieve them if she may— 
Will not some one kindly tell her 
Where’s the road to Yesterday? 


a 


THE LUCK OF ROBBY. 


“Hey, Rob! Come and go fishin’ down Gil- 
ver Creek. Just a good day for fish to bite!” 
“T know ’tis, boys, but I’ve got to work.” 

“Work—on a holiday! Let it go, an’ come 
on. Work can wait.” 

“Not this work. I’ve got a lot of weeding 
- and transplanting to do.” 


“Fussin’ over flowers all of Saturday 
mornin’! ’Fore I’d let a lot of old merry- 
gools an’ sturshuns keep me from a day’s 
fun! You're silly.’ 

“T’ll do something for fun this afternoon, 
that is, if I get through,” replied Bob. 

“You won’t git through. Weeds’ll grow 
while you’re pulling ’em up. Well, bye-bye, 
an’ luck to yer diggin’!” 

“Rob’s no good since he got that flower 
craze,’ grumbled Sammy Darrow. ‘Fussin’ 
over plants is all well enough for wimmin- 
folks, but for a boy to waste his time that 
way makes me sick! Race me to the creék, 
boys!” 


Meanwhile Robbie Ward bent over his gar- 


den beds, patiently weeding and transplant- 
ing asters, and training sweet peas the way 
he wanted them to go. It did not take him 
all day, and in the afternoon he had a fine 
drive in the country with his uncle, the 
doctor. 

His plants grew while he watched them, 
and grew twice as fast when he slept, until 
their thriftiness was the wonder of all flower 
lovers. 
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When Children’s Day came, a magnificent 
bunch of Robbie’s sweet peas stood on a 
table at the minister’s right hand, and re- 
ceived a word or two of notice. When the 
service was over they were taken to the 
minister’s sweet wife, who was too ill to be 
at the church. 


A few days later Robbie’s mother asked 
him to go to the Old Ladies’ Home, and take 
a glass of currant jelly to a dear old lady 
who had lived there for many years. 

“You might take her a few of your blos- 
soms, too,’ added his mother; ‘I know she 
loves them.” 

With a willing hand the boy picked his 
very choicest blooms, and on his return from 
the home, he said: 

“Well, mamma, she liked the jelly and 
sent her thanks, but she just loved the flow- 
ers; she said she doted on nasturtiums, an’ 
she hadn’t had so many in years—not since 
she had a little home of her own an’ raised 
’7em. But she gave some away to the other 
old ladies, because they made such a time 
over ’em. How many live there, mamma?” 

“T think there are but nine now.” 


“When I have flowers more plenty, 
wouldn’t it be nice to take a bunch for each 
one? Don’t you think 30?” 

“Yes, it would be a lovely thing to do.” 

And so each week through the rest of the 
summer a bouquet went to the home for each 
of the nine old ladies, and many, many were 
the thanks and blessings bestowed on the 
thoughtful little lad. 

“The more flowers I pick the more I seem 
to have,’ said Robbie. ‘‘They just hurry to 
blossom over night, so we can have the very 
sweetest for our breakfast table.” 

“Do you sell your flowers?” 

“No’m, that is, I haven’t; I give lots away, 
though. Wouldn’t you like these?” and he 
offered his hands full over the fence. 

“Oh, how lovely! Yes, we want them, but 
we want to pay for them.” 

“You needn’t, really, and—oh that’s too 
much,” as two bright ten-cent pieces lay 


in his hand. 


“No, indeed, it isn’t too much, and we 
want the same to-morrow, and every day 
we are in the place, if we may.” 

So for two weeks Robbie had twenty cents 
daily for flowers, and when the ladies went 
back to the city, they took a large basket 
full, leaving him with a crisp dollar bill in 
payment, and an ambitious dream of raising 
flowers on a larger scale for the city market. 

‘“Rob’s a lucky boy,’ grumbled Sammy. 
“Fe’s been the pet of the whole town all 
summer on account of his givin’ away flow- 
ers so, right an’ left, an’ now he’s gone an’ 
sold pretty near four dollars’ worth, an’ got 
loads of flowers left. I don’t have luck like 
that. I wish’t I was him!’—Mrs Emma A. 
Lente, in Exchange. 


* 
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JES’ LAUGHIN’.- 


The Gospel of Good Cheer. 
It’s curious what a sight o’ good a little 
thing will do; 
How ye kin stop the fiercest storm when it 
begins to brew, 
Av’ take the sting from what commenced ter 
rankle when ’twas spoke 
By keepin’ still and treatin’ it as if it wus a 
joke; 
Ye'll find that ye kin fill a place with smiles 
instead o’ -tears, 
An’ keep the sunshine gleamin’ through the 
shadows o’ the years 
By jes’ laughin’. 


Folks sometimes fails ter note the possibili- 
ties that lie 

In the way yer mouth is curvin’ an’ the 
twinkle in yer eye; 

It ain’t so much what’s said that hurts ez 
what ye think lies hid. 

It ain’t so much the doin’ ez the way a thing 
is did, 

An’ many a home's kep’ happy an’ content- 
ed day by day, 

An’ like ez not a kingdom hez been rescued 
from decay 

By jes’ laughin’.—Ex. 


WOT AGGRAVATED YET. 


The laundress had just finished loading 
the line in the back yard with the clothes 
that she had very laboriously scrubbed into 
spotlessness. Then somehow the line slip- 
ped and sagged and the clothes dragged on 
the ground. 

The mistress of the house ran out to see 
the extent of the catastrophe. Desiring to 
show sympathy she said to the laundress: 


“That’s too bad! It’s aggravating, isn’t 
aie 
The washerwoman stoically compressed 


her lips; then answered deliberately; 

“TI ain’t aggravated yit.” 

The mistress had known. enough of the 
vexations of life to appreciate the signi- 
ficance of patience. She said admiringly: 

“Well, if that sort of an accident doesn’t 
make you mad, you are certainly a good 
woman,” 

But the simple-hearted laundress would 
not consent to hear praise of herself for 
any virtue she had achieved. Slowly and 
emphatically she answered: 

“You forgit who I am. I’m a prayin’ 
soul. I’m a soldier of Christ.” 

And the mistress of the house confessed 
to herself that she had received a singu- 
larly effective lesson in the application of 
religion to the commonplaces of life.—The 
Interior, 
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IT TAKES TWO. 


A lad of seventeen had been sent to a sa- 
loon to take the measure for a new counter. 
It was very cold, and he arrived with his 
teeth fairly chattering, for his coat was thin. 
The saloonkeeper mixed a hot drink and 
pushed it over the counter to him. 

“It'll cost you nothing,’ he said. “Drink 
it down, and you'll soon stop shivering, my 
DOVe. 

“He meant it kindly, too, and didn’t think 
any harm,” said the apprentice as he told 
the story. ‘“‘That’s what made it harder to 
push it back and say I didn’t want it. 

“Tt must have been a big temptation,” said 
a friend. 

“Well,” replied the lad, frankly, “It takes 
two to make a temptation. There’s no sa- 
loonkeeper and no cold weather can make 
me drink when I don’t want to. The temp- 
tation I’m afraid of is the one I’m ready 
for before it comes, by hankering after it. 
It takes two. every time to make a successful 
temptation.” 

“He tempted me,’ only explains one side 
of the temptation. The other side—the per- 
sonal side—we must answer for, and no ex- 
cuse will save us.—Exchange. 


NANILIE’S GIVING. 


Nannie had a bright silver dollar given 
her. She asked her papa to change it into 
dimes. 

“What is that for, dear?” he asked. 

“So that I can get the Lord’s part out of 
it.’ And when she got it into smaller coins, 
she laid out one of the ten. “There,” she 
said, “I will keep that until Sunday.” And 
when Sunday came, she went to the box of 
offerings in the church vestibule and dropped 
in two dimes. 

“Why,” said her father as he heard the 
last one jingle in, “‘I thought you gave one- 
tenth to the Lord.” 

“T said one-tenth belongs to him, and I 
ean’t give him what is his own; so if I give 
him anything, I have to give him what is 
mine.’’—Selected. 


MY MASTER IS ALWAYS IN. 

“Johnny,” said a man, looking at a boy 
who was taking care of a shop while his 
master was out, “‘you must give me an extra 
measure; your master is not in. 

Johnny looked up into the man’s face very 
seriously and said: “My Master, sir, is God, 
and He is always in.” 

Johnny’s Master was the all-seeing God. 
Let us all, when tempted to do wrong, adopt 
Johnny’s motto: “My Master is always in.” 
It will save us from many a sin and much 
sorrow.—Selected. 


World Wide Work 
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GOD’S GLORIOUS POWER IN 
SHANSI. 


By Rev. J. Gororru. 


Chang-te-Fu Honan, 
5 Nov., 1908. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

What follows is a short account of God’s 
glorious power in Shansi. Shansi, the prov- 
ince of martyrs, has not been very fruitful 
since 1900, the time of the Boxer uprising, 
when all the missionaries were driven from 
China. The Almighty has been hindered by 


' sin. It seemed almost that the martyr blood 


had been shed in vain. I was invited to go 
and hold special meetings there, but could 
only give from September 12th till October 
21st. The missionaries gladly accepted the 
time though the people were very busy with 
the autumn harvest and wheat sowing. 


At Ping Yao, the first place visited, I only 
had time to give eight addresses. I realized 
a good deal of satanic opposition at times. 
Two deacons, the leaders of the congregation, 
were at enmity, and they didn’t yield while 
the meetings were going on. 

Several neighbouring mission stations had 
sent delegates and the Lord richly blessed 
them. A company of these delegates on the 
way home were overheard to’say, “We have 
felt the Holy Spirit’s power and now certain- 
ly know Him. For future life and work we 
will rely on Him.” A delegate from another 
station, on reaching home, said “‘God filled 
the church with His power.” 

A brother of one of the quarrelling dea- 
cons, who had recanted in 1900, and since 
that has even reviled Jesus Christ, was 
mightily broken up. His great strong frame 
trembled and wfithed in agony and his cries 
were awful, as if demons were rending bim. 
At the same time prayers and suppressed 
weeping filled the room. 

On another occasion a deacon in great 
agony cried with a loud voice and said he 
beat his wife and had stolen some church 
funds. At the same time sobs and audible 


prayers were heard all over the audience, 
Though the adversary tried hard to hinder, 
yet the Lord was in His temple refining His 
silver and His gold. Many sins came to the 
light and many have been cleansed. 


From Ping Yao we travelled four days 
South West to Hsi Chou. We could only 
spend the Sabbath at Hsi Chou. It was a 
short time and we earnestly prayed that God 
would do a quick work. The church was in 
a bad condition. A leader named Kuo had 
acted nobly in 1900. Two members of his 
family had been murdered by Boxers and 
though he knew the leader, he would not in- 
form on him and when that leader was 
caught and flung into prison, Mr. Kuo car- 
ried food to him. He also refused to take 
any indemnity for losses suffered and when 
it was forced upon him by the official, he 
used it to start a school for poor children. 

Mr. Kuo being such an honest man, and 
being so well up in county affairs, has since 
then been constantly consulted by the offi- 
cials. Being at feasts with them, he got fond 
of drink. He got proud and lorded it over 
the church members. The missionary warned 
him and he got angry and split the church, 
taking a faction away to worship at his 
home. He grew more fond of wine and in 
one of his drunken rages nearly killed his 
wife. 

It was very uncertain whether Mr. Kuo 
would come to church at all, consequently 
ail were delighted to see him there. Convic- 
tion seemed to come over him about the end 
of the first address, but he said nothing. He 
was back again for the afternoon service. 
The address was on “Take ye away the 
stone.” His eyes filled with tears and his 
head went down in his hands. Liberty was 
given for prayer. Several prayed humdrum 
prayers. A dog in an adjoining yard howled 
as if he was being slowly torn limb from 
limb. The babies all seemed to wake up and 
ery. We silently prayed for victory. The 


dog ceased; the babies were comforted and 


Mr. Kuo, with choking sobs, began to tell 
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God everything. The audience melted. 
Among those who broke was a woman, a ter- 
ror to Chinese and foreigners alike, sup- 
posed to have gone blind through her 
demon-like rages. God was merciful and did 
a quick work at Hsi Chou. 


Going on a day’s journey southwest from 
fHisi Chou, we came to Ta Ning. At Ta Ning 
we held special meetings five and a half 
days. A feature of the work there was that 
there was very little of the loud agonized 
cries heard in Manchuria, and that the lead- 
ers all came under deep conviction early in 
the meetings. The leading elder, with tears 
and voice choked with sobs, said he had 
stolen a pair of scissors oui of the mission- 
ary’s home, and when, in 1901, he along with 
another had been sent to distribute 1,050 
taels of indemnity money, they gave away 
1,000 taels and kept 50 ounces for themselves. 
He promised to make restitution as soon as 
possible. 

The leading deacon, much agitated and 
weeping, confessed to adultery, theft, fraud 
in the placing of mission money and bad 
temper. He had offended a deacon W. He 
called upon deacon W. to stand and before 
the whole audience asked forgiveness. 

There were serious quarrels between the 
female teacher and between the male teach- 
er and parents who thought their boys had 
been punished too severely. All these hin- 
drances were swept away. At times there 
was an intense hush and all realized that 
God was in His temple. All hindering sins 
seemed to have been confessed and put away. 

Though God worked rather with the still 
small voice yet the result seems as complete 
as in Manchuria. The morning we left, as 
the male portion of the congregation was 
escorting us out of the town and across the 
river, a little boy came alongside and said, 
“TI thank you for the good you have done me 
these days.” On the bank of the river we 
prayed, commending the dear people to the 
favor of God, and departed. 


In three days we travelled more than 300 
li (100 miles) southeast, mainly through a 
mountainous country. Pheasants were very 
plentiful. We also saw many traces of wild 
pigs and one leopard track. By noon of the 
second day we reached the summit. Look- 
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ing eastward God’s handiwork in the form 
of very grand scenery charmed us. 

Late in the evening of September 30th, we 
reached Chu Wu. The graves of eight or 
nine missionaries murdered by Boxers are 
here. The meetings at this place represent- 
ed three provinces and more than twenty 
mission stations. My first talk was on the 
revival at Chin Chou, Manchuria. I was 
much pressed in spirit before and during the 
address. There was deey conviction and 
many eyes were filled with tears. I warned 
them not to pray unless led of the Spirit. 

The first man who prayed broke down cry- 
ing with a loud voice; the burden of his 
prayer being neglect to save those at home. 
The next was the boys’ school teacher. He 
wept trembling and confessed to theft, to 
falsehood, and to neglect of many Christian 
duties. Another with a loud cry, “O Lord, ~ 
my bad temper has hindered my mother 
from being saved!” He wept bitterly. An- 
other with an awful cry, “I have broken 
the sixth commandment.” Another in the 
opium business cried with a bitter cry, 
“Lord, I will give it up.’”’ Another, weeping, 
cried, ““O Lord, you cut me as with a knife! 
My family is still unsaved and it is all my 
fault.” Another in agony, “O Lord, my 
friends and neighbours remain unsaved be- 
cause of my neglect!” A woman with sobs, 
“QO Lord, I have not studied the Bible nor 
taught my family, and my temper is bad.’ 
Another, “I lie, I cheat, I thus grieve the 
Spir.t and am unworthy to be called, a child 
of God.” Still another, “O how I have ne- 
glected Thy Word and prayer and hinder my 
loved ones.” 

Dozens confessed that their tempers, ne- 
glect, etc., had left their dear ones in,sin. 
At times most of the audience seemed to be 
weeping. Many outsiders looked on with 
awe and wonder. Men and women seemed 
equally carried away. The meeting lasted 
three hours. Never before in any place, dur- 
ing the first meeting, have I seen such mani- 
festations of God’s glorious power. Many 
while praying said the Holy Spirit had come 
and was so convicting of sin that they must 
confess everything. He was sitting in His 
temple as a refiner. It was a wondrous melt- 
ing down before the Lord. The intensity, 
the humility and the helplessness of man 
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was ever manifest when he realized that his 
Lord sat in His temple as King. 

The afternoon address was on “losing first 
love.” There was great humility and con- 
fession that they had lost their first love. 
Many wept as they confessed. Every pray- 
er was as from the Spirit and He seemed to 
control everything. And thus all through 
the four wonderful days the Holy Spirit was 
mightily moving His people. 

On the afternoon of the third day the 
county magistrate in ordinary dress was sit- 
ting in the audience. What must have been 
his thought! At one time during the ser- 
vice, dozens of men, women and children 
were crying in agony all over the room con- 
fessing their sin. It must have occurred to 
him that his bamboo had never extracted 
such confessions. 

Though the meetings sometimes lasted 
three and four hours, yet the women have 
gone direct to their rooms and falling on 
their knees poured out their hearts in con- 
fession and prayer with weeping. The 
school girls too. did the same. The sounds 
of prayer and praise could be heard rising 
from different parts of the mission com- 
pound far into the night and the same from 
about five o’clock onward in the morning. 
There were many noted confessions and also 
remarkable answers to prayer. The work 
seemed as complete in Chu Wu in four 
days as at any place in Manchuria in six 
days. In the heavens those martyr souls 
would rejoice at the triumphs of their Prince 
Emmanuel. 


a 


We travelled North two days 
Tung, Pastor Hsi’s station. It was in this 
region that “Days of Blessing in Inland 
China” had its setting. Pastor Hsi has gone 
to his reward. His successor in the pastorate 
got enamored of this world’s glory, fell and 
has been deposed. Conditions were sad in 
the extreme. Not a few had sympathized 
with the expelled pastor and disunion eee 
worldliness, were prevailing. 

During the first two days, the adversary 
of souls was strenuously resisting, but a 
Mightier than he was at work and prevailed 
as the account of the fourth day’s work will 
show. 

Sat., Oct. 10.—The prayers before the fore- 
noon address were very contrite, each one 
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almost breaking down. Each one seemed to 
see the hindering sins. Plainly during the 
address the Spirit was convicting many. Af- 
terwards a wonderful season of prayer com- 
menced. Satan was being foiled, for his 
prisoners were being set free. At one time 
many among the women were praying and 
many weeping. Elder F. tried to pray but 
couldn’t for weeping. Several others also 
broke out in sobs while praying. Such’ deep 
feeling! Such contrition! Such regrets for 
past neglect! Such sorrow because they had 
grieved the Saviour! 

One woman cried aloud as she pleaded for 
her unsaved husband, another was in tears 
pleading for her unsaved son. A female 
teacher, all broken down, confessed to hav- 
ing stolen a sheet of foreign writing paper 
and some walnuts. A marked feature was 
intense pleading for the restoration of back- 
cliders and resolves to live the Christ life 
in future. 

The prayers before the afternoon address 
were intense, some even to tears. The at- 
tention during the address was very close. 
Then the prayers gradually rose in fervor, 
until one man broke down completely. 
Others soon followed until at one time 
dozens were weeping among men, women 
and schoolboys. There seemed Almighty 
pressure from the Spirit. Men and women 
were standing up under the most intense 
emotion, saying, ““We know Thou art here, 
O Lord. We can’t resist Thee longer. For 
You we have prayed and now You have come. 
Ai first we were not altogether willing ,but 
we yield. You died on the cross to save us. 
We shall be Yours. 

A woman cried out in agony, “I am mar- 
ried into a heathen home, and so is my sis- 
ter.” A man right after, in great trouble, 
cried out, “I have married two of my daugh- 
ters into heathen homes.” A young man 
wept, saying, ‘“O Lord, my sister is married 
into a heathen home; and if I don’t love her . 
enough ‘to try and save her, and I haven’t, 
then how much less have I tried to save my 
neighbors; O forgive me!”’ A high school 
boy prayed, confessing he had opposed his 
teacher, was proud and bad-tempered and 
had offended his schoolmasters. He there- 
upon asked their forgiveness. Another boy 
confessed that his father had urged him to 
dedicate his life to the Lord’s service, but 
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he had refused, because worldly ambition 
had ruled in his heart. Now he was willing. 

The women are all worked up on the Sab- 
bath question. Leaders who had backslidden 
are returning. We heard on Sunday morn- 
ing that a woman for whom special prayer 
had been made awoke about midnight in 
great alarm about her sin. Her loud cries 
waked up all the other women, who also 
cried with her, praying and confessing their 
sin. 

On Sabbath, 11th, the deposed pastor was 
in for part of the service. While he was in 
prayer was restrained, and the devil seemed 
to gain advantage, but when an elder, who 
had sided with him, tried to pray but could 
only utter a few broken sentences and the 
deposed pastor went out, then for more than 
an hour and a half a wonderful spirit of 
prayer prevailed with much confession and 
weeping. The afternoon meeting was all 
under the Spirit’s control, and one after an- 
other broke down until it is said that no of- 
ficial, at present in active standing in the 
church, has been left unblessed. ‘ 


el 


Leaving Hung Tung, Octoler 12th, we 
travelled six days North to Tai Yuan Fu, 
giving three addresses at mission stations 
by the way. We felt the great importance 
of Tai Yuan since it is the provincial capital 
and has a modern university, and, besides, 
it is the place where so many missionaries 
laid down their lives in 1900. While South- 
in the province it was repeatedly said that 
other places might move, but Tai Yuan was 
doubtful. The world had got pretty well 
into the church; though the remark was al- 
ways made “but nothing is too hard for 
God.’’ 

The uppermost desire in the missionaries’ 
hearts all over Shansi was that God should 
be gloriously exalted in Tai Yuan and His 
martyr saints honored. To show how God 
the Holy Spirit glorified Jesus Christ and 
honored his martyred saints, I will give the 
account, which I wrote at the time, of the 
meeting held during the forenoon of the 
third day. ; 

Tuesday, Oct. 20th.—At our morning pray- 
er meeting we foreigners were all led to 
pray that God might have His unhindered 
way to-day. My special word was from Jer. 
23:28-29. Others got strong texts also, one 
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being that the Lord would sit in His temple 
as the refiner. During the address there was 
real evidence of nower. There seemed to be 
mighty conviction wrought by the Spirit. 
The first prayer, and many which followed, 
had confessions of the denial of Christ in 
1900. A man who could hardly finish for 
weeping, confessed to idolatry in 1900, to not 
closing his store on Sunday, to lying and to 
cheating his customers. Another, to denial 
of Christ in 1900, to envy, to quarrelsome- 
ness among brethren and tv bad temper in 
his home which hindered his family from 
believing. He was very much overcome and 
only got out the above between spells of cry- 
ing. Many prayed on the verge of weeping, 
and so many did weep that one could not but 
weep with those who wept. 

After half an hour of these heart-moving 
prayer confessions, we sang a hymn; then 
Deacon Y. came to the platform and told 
how he had denied his Lord in 1900 and 
played the coward by leaving the helpless 
Christians to shift for themselves. Then he 
fell on his knees, writhing in agony, crying 
loudly that he was unworthy of mercy. Soon 
the whole building was filled with the cries 
and confessions of men, women and children. 
It was impossible to catch what was: being 
said. I did catch a part of on prayer near 
the front. The thought was The Spirit of 
God has come, confess and forsake all sin 
that you may receive Him. Don’t let Him 
pass lest the last state be worse than the 
first. The man spoke with a loud voice, 
tremulous with emotion and with his face 
covered with a handkerchief. 

The school boys cried as if their hearts 
would break, and one boy, whose leg had 
been lamed by a wolf, was in great grief be- 
cause he had not been faithful while at home 
to tell his people about Christ the Saviour. 
We sang a hymn to stop the weeping when 
it seemed to overcome the people too much. 
There were probably few dry eyes in the 
audience, either among Chinese or foreigners. 

We all rejoiced, for God has fulfilled His 
word which was proved to be like a fire and 
as a hammer which breaketh the rock in 
pieces. 

Again on the fourth day we saw the 
mighty power of God bending the audience 
with agonized weeping and making all will- 
ing to confess and forsake sin. <A noted 
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missionary, when he got the Shansi univers- 
ity established at Tai Yuan fu said: “The 
Kingdom of God has now come to Shansi.’’ 
But the physician in charge of the hospital 
there said that the immorality among the 
students in the university was worse than 
among the soldiers in the camps, proving 
that men without God, no matter how much 
you polish them with Western learning, are 
still “earthly, sensual, devilish.” 

It is now reported on the street that a 
“new” Jesus has come. For years past the 
people had concluded that Jesus hadn’t much 
power, perhaps had grown too old and 
couldn’t keep his followers in order. Now 
since they have heard such cries of agony 
and such confessions of sin they conclude 
that a new Jesus, with new power, has come 
to Shansi. 

Some Results. 

The two deacons who were not reconciled 
while the meetings were going on at Ping 
Yao have since been melted and are like 
two brothers. A Mr. Tung of Ping Yao went 
to the neighboring station of Hsiao I, and 
while talking to the school boys on sin they 
all fell under such a mighty conviction that 
it was feared some of the boys would die. 
Another mission station which had sent 
thirty-five delegates to the Ping Yao meet- 
ings has since been greatly blessed. In- 
stead of a two days’ conference, as they had 
planned, it ran into a six days’ conference. 
The Spirit of prayer was so powerful that 
early morning prayer meetings would run 
on until near noon. 

At Chu Wu the school girls had not ar- 
rived when the special meetings were held 
there, but their teachers only were blessed. 
These female teachers told their pupils how 
the Spirit had blessed them during those 
four wonderful days, and then a mighty 
spirit of conviction swept over the thirty 
odd girls and held them in agonized prayer 
and confession for five and one half hours. 
The boys’ school, too, was swept in the same 
way by the same Almighty Power. 


(NOTE—The above article, and also the 
following, both tell of wonderful move- 
ments outsile our own fields, but in which 
our missionaries have had a share. ‘‘The 
field is ‘The World.’’—‘‘One flock, one shep- 
herd” Ed). 
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REVIVAL IN INDIA. 
By RrEv. J. BUCHANAN, M.D. 


Dear Dr. Scott, 

The Mid-India Convention was held at 
Jabalpur from 22 to 29 October. As I turn 
from that wonderful gathering of devout 
seekers, from twelve to fifteen hundred 
strong my heart is filled with joy and 
praise. 

Two double tents placed side by side, the 
near side of each being elevated, and laced 
together, and adjoining them an enormous 
shamiana, making all together a not quite 
ecmplete cross, filled day after day with 
those who have no other hope of salvation 
than the blood of Calvary, was a sight to 
witness. 

In front of these were two large single pole 
tents set apart for prayer. Here it was that 
many convicted of sin in the great gather- 
ing confessed and cried to God for pardon 
and peace. What wrestlings there were late 
into the night, and all night, as the Spirit 
of God strove and contended with the demons 
of darkness and worldliness for His rightful 
place in the citadel of the hearts. Some left 
the Convention, so far as one could see, still 
unsaved, but many found peace through the 
atoning sacrifice of Christ. 

The keynote of the Gospel presented was 
the Cross—nothing but the blood of Jesus’ 
Cross for the unregenerate—nothing but the 
taking-up of the cross for the would be true 
follower. ‘‘Except a corn of wheat fall into 
the ground and die it abideth alone, but if 
it die it beareth much fruit.” “He that sav- 
eth his life shall lose it. He that loseth his 
life for my sake, shall find it. Num- 
bers of those who had been half-hearted, 
ease-loving, fruitless workers, renounced self 
with crying and tears, and waited for the 
power which the Scriptures promise that 
Christ’s followers should be “neither barren 
nor unfruitful.” 

In the woman’s prayer-tent an earnest 
mem-sahib (it was Mrs. Buchanan.—Ed.), 
found an Indian sister waiting apparently in 
agony. After considerable time she went to 
the Indian sister to help her, if possible, and 
afterwards confessed that she had gone to 
give help, but had never been so much 
helped herself in the matter of the Spirit’s 
work. The dear Indian sister was one who 
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had been helped at Sialkot, and now was 
praying with tears to God to remove the 
reproach to Christ in the half-hearted sinful 
life of Indian Christians. 

Later on a “woman that was a sinner” 
came to the tent, and almost in frenzy as to 
the wicked life she had led. was taken by 
this Indian and this foreign sister, as it 
were, into the very presence of Christ. 

So real was the presence of her Lord to the 
Indian worker, that when she said to the 
fallen distracted sister, ‘Jesus is just here 
waiting to forgive,’ the poor woman looked 
up expecting to see Him there in the tent. 
“No you can’t see Him with your bodily 
eyes, but by the eye of faith you may see 
Him as I do.’ When too noisy the wise 
counsel was given, “Whilst, just be 
quiet and hear what He says.” And she 
heard Him say, ‘‘Neither do I condemn thee, 
go in peace and sin no more.” When she 
stood up at that marvellous closing testi- 
mony meeting with a face beaming with 
light, no one could doubt but that she had 
heard His voice and seen His face. 

Though there were speakers of great 
power, such as Revs. Pengwern Jones, Hyde, 
M. B. Fuller, Padri Labbhu Mall, Mr. Chitam- 
bar, Miss Campbell and others, servants of 
God with a great message, still the power 
house was the linked prayer tents. There 
the speakers’ hands were held up; there the 
wounded were helped and led to the healing 
of the Great Physician and there confession 
for unworthy service ,was made and the 
promised spirit’s fulness claimed. 

On the way out to the station. as we drove 
through the quartz-topped hills, glittering in 
the sun as though they were fragments of 
the great white throne, little three year old 
Edie said, ‘Pretty, pretty.” And _ then, 
“Daddie, if we were to put our hands on 
them they would get dirty.” 
great work of the Divine Spirit, whether in 
the anguish of repentance or in the scarcely 
less earnest desire for a high and holy life, 
one felt at times he must just stand aside 
to adore, praise and pray, lest he should 
mar the work of God. 

Oh, the anguish of a soul brought face to 
face with his own sin and the demands of 
God’s holy law: O, the sorrow of the fruit- 
less soul as he views anew the work of 
Christ on the cross for him. One cried, “My 


So in this. 
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work has been all for the money, all for my 
own honour, nothing for my Lord.’ To 
touch such cases one feels it must be with 
blood-washed consecrated hands, and then 
not without a distinct message from Him. 
Often in the face of the most awful agony 
that mortal souls on earth can know, one 
could only wait on God in the confidence 


, that He who had begun the good work would 


carry it on (to a glorious completion. Let no 
Uzziah lay thoughtless hands on the Ark of 
Gods, 

And yet let no lover of the Kingdom be 
thoughtless or careless concerning the great 
struggle and renunciation that must come to 
many workers, Indian andj foreign, before 
India can be won tto the Christ of Gethse- 
mane and Calvary. When we see the power 
that God is granting to the Indian brethren 
who have humbled themselves, we feel that 
we foreigners must also humble ourselves 
to the very dust in order that Christ may 
lift us up, and allow us to hold the place 
we occupy as leaders in this spiritual con- 
flict. Cost what it may we must empty our- 
selves and be filled. 

The eight days were none too long to con- 
tinue with one accord. It is true the spirit 
is now poured out, and no one need wait for 
eight or ten days to get the enduement of 
power from on high. The blessing may be 
received in its fulness in one day, or it may 
not even in ten. While there is no limit to 
God, still because of the hardness of the 
human heart and the unwillingness to sur- 
render all, time is generally required for the 
best results. We might learn from a young 
man in the prayer tent, who continued there 
night and day saying, ‘‘O Lord I shall not 
go from this tent till I get Thy blessing.” 

These mighty movements are surely a sign 
of the times. God is preparing his army 
for a mighty conquest. Our attitude must 
surely be, ‘‘Lord, fit me and use Me in any 
way Thou wilt in Thy great plan of con- 
quest.” 

In a private note to the “Record,” accom- 
panying the above, Dr. Buchanan writes,— 
“The opportunities are simply wonderful. 
May we all be kept faithful. It is great to 
live at such a time.”’ ° 


The Pharisee was a great deal better than 
many a modern Christian—he tithed. 
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ITALY PROTESTANT. 


By Rev. ALEX. RoBERTSON, D.D., VENICE. 


Italy, as every one knows, is the seat and 
shrine of the Roman Catholic ‘Church. In 
Rome the Pope for ages and ages has had 
his palace, and in Rome he once ruled su- 
preme, and from that old-world city made 
his influence felt for good and evil—mainly 
for evil—throughout the civilized world. 


“Those ancient men, what were they, who 
achieved 

A sway beyond the greatest conquerors, 

Setting their feet upon the necks of kings, 

And, through the world, subduing, chaining 
down 

The free, immortal spirit? Were they not 

Mighty magicians? Theirs a wondrous spell, 

Where true and false were with infernal art 
close interwoven.” 


In Italy, the “‘spell” of these “mighty ma- 
gicians’ has been broken. The Pope and 
the Curia have to content themselves with 
the use of the Vatican Palace, lent to them 
by Act of Parliament, and even within that 
building they have had to seek, and they 
have obtained, the protection of the Italian 
Government by night and by day to save 
them from the violence of the inhabitants 
of Rome. 

The tables in Italy have been entirely re- 
versed. The Pope, cardinals, archbishops, 
bishops and priests throughout the whole 
land exist only on sufferance. All property 
has been taken from them. The Papal 
Church does not possess a stone of building 
in the land, or an inch of Italian soil. It 
cannot hold, it cannot build. it cannot in- 
herit property. It is a tenant at will. 

Indeed by the new penal code, which 
threatens with fine, imprisonment, and dis- 
missal from office any priest who, in the ex- 
ercise of his duties, talks against the king 
and government, or disturbs the peace of 
families, or seeks to annoy an Italian subject 
in the free exercise of his civil rights or for 
doing what the law permits him to do—by 
this new penal code the Roman Catholic 
Church, in Italy is virtually placed in the 
category of criminal institutions. 

Again, marriage has been taken out of the 
hands of the Church entirely. No priest can 
perform the marriage ceremony. The Pope 
himself could not legally marry any one. 
Marriage in Italy is a civil rite, only legal 
when performed by the syndic (provost) of 
the place in which the couple reside, or by 
one of his assessors, and in the city council 
chambers. 

That law was found to be necessary in the 
interests of morality, as the Church was pre- 
pared to marry almost all and sundry, no 
matter though within the forbidden degrees, 
if, money sufficient was paid for the indul- 
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gence. It was largely a question of pounds, 
Shillings and pence, just as in former times 
it was with all crimes, when the Church 
commuted them for money. 

Again, education has been completely 
taken out of the hands of the Church so far 
as the national schools of the land are con- 
cerned; and in no remote future the same 
thing will happen, as I shall show, in regard 
to all schools. 

Before 1870, when the temporal power of 
the Pope was overthrown, education was en- 
tirely in the hands of the Church. Now no 
priest, no monk, no nun, no sister is per- 
mitted to be a teacher in any national school. 
All the teachers in these schools are laymen 
and laywomen. Education in Italy is nation- 
al, secular, compulsory, free and lay. 


Italy Negatively Protestant. 


Now all these facts I have stated con- 
clusively prove that Italy is negatively 
Protestant. She has thrown off the Papal 
yoke. She has cut herself adrift from the 
Church. Indeed, it is-an impossibility for 
the Church in Italy to get enough priests ta 
fill her pulpits. Hence she is drafting them 
from Britain and Ireland and America and 
all countries. Hardly any respectable father 
will give his son to the priesthood. The 
priests are drawn from the lowest class in 
the land, many from the pauper and criminal 
classes. 

Again, Italians do not believe in the dorc- 
trines and rites and ceremonies of the 
Church. The Mass they consider no more 
worthy of respect than table-turning. Two 
months ago the Government issued an order 
forbidding soldiers to salute the host, a 
thing they had been accustomed to do for 
centuries, a thing our British soldiers do in 
Malta at the present time. 

No person of intelligence in Italy has any 
real connection with the Church of Rome, 
although he may go into churches to say his 
prayers. . At the same time many do not 
even do that. They prefer to pray in their 
own homes. 

Twenty millions out of Italy’s thirty mil- 
lions of inhabitants, and these embracing 
the intelligence, industry, education, and 
morality of the country, now refuse on prin- 
ciple to cross the threshold of a Papal 
Church at all. To be an effective member of 
the Papal Church in Italy is, in popular es- 
timation, a reflection on a man’s intellect, 
patriotism and morals. 

Italy is negatively Protestant; but at the 
present moment it is demonstrating itself 
before the world to be emphatically so. As 
every one knows, great anti-clerical ‘le- 
monstrations are taking place throughout 
the land. The whole nation is up in arms 
against the Church. 

The Pope and the priests say this agita- 
tion is the work of Anarchists and Socialists, 
and is financed from France. It is nothing 
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of the kind. It is a national movement, 
called forth by the discoveries of unspeak- 
able crimes committed by priests and sisters 
in their educational establishments. 

I have said that priests and nuns cannot 
come into contact with the children of Italy 
during the years that they are bound to at- 
tend the national schools. But they can 
come into contact with them before school 
years and after school years. And they have 
been doing this by opening infant schools 
and schools for grown-up lads and girls. 

It has been discovered that in many of 
these schools immorality has been rampant. 
Every day the daily press contained head- 
ings like the following. “Scandals in Clerical 
Institutions in Milan,” “Scandals in Infant 
Schools in Turin,’ ‘‘The Closing of Clerical 
Colleges,”’ ete. 

The Government, I should say, has ordered 
a police and medical examination of every 
clerical institution in Italy, and these facts 
are the result. The Government has closed 
many clerical infant and _  higher-class 
schools, and many priests and sisters are in 
prison. The people of Italy are demanding 
the suppression of every clerical educational 
establishment in*the land of Italy, and the 
making it illegal for the Roman Catholic 
Church to open any such establishment. 

Bad living amongst priests and sisters, the 
fruit of the celibate life they are forced to 
lead, has been found to be as bad in Italy 
as it was in the days of Luther. The evils 
are not the fruits of Italian descent. They 
are rarely heard of amongst the laity. They 
are the direct fruit of that celibate life which 
the Chureh of Rome compels its agents to 
lead; and what a warning, let me say, does 
the discovery of these enormities afford to 
us in Great Britain. 

Protestant parents are far too prone to en- 
trust their children and their grown-up 
daughters to the care of celibates in these 
schools for the beginning or the finishing 
of their education. 


Italy Positively Protestant. 


I have left myself no room to speak of 
Italy as being positively Protestant. But it 
really is so. The Bible is running very 
quickly through the land. Protestant schools 
are prospering and in favour; for we are al- 
lowed to open schools on condition that we 
conform to the Government programme, use 
the Government text-books, open the door to 
the Government inspector and pay all our 
own expenses. 

My wife has one such school at Dovadola, 
attended by about fifty children belonging to 
Roman Catholic parents. The inspector 
never fails to send in a good report of it, 
commending the teaching given, commend- 
ing the discipline observed, and above all, 
the high moral and spiritual tone of teachers 
and pupils. 


Our evangelists are in favour. Personally, 
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I maintain one in that same village of Dova- 
dola, who gives Scriptural lessons in the 
school, and who is welcomed into every 
home in the place, and sent for by all in 
times of trouble, sickness, and death. 

Personally I find that not only do Italians 
freely come to our places of worship, but 
they have often said to me, “In such places 
we only hear what does us good.” And per- 
sonally I know from conversations with 
people of all classes that, whilst the doctrines 
and rites of the Roman Catholic Church are 
repudiated, our simple Biblical teachiug and 
simple preaching of the love of God in Jesus 
Christ never fails to touch their hearts, and, 
in many cases, leads to change of character 
and change of life. 

At the present moment Italy is open to the 
gospel. It is for us to enter in and possess 
the land. Italy has made unparalleled pro- 
gress in everything that makes for human 
prosperity and happiness since she threw off 
the Papal yoke. Italy will yet become still 
more prosperous, and a blessing to other 
nations, as Great Britain is, once she more 
fully knows and accepts our Protestant 
Christianity.—The Scottish Review. 


RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS IN FRANCE. 


Mr. Soltau, now at the head of the McAll 
Mission, in speaking of the state of religion 
in France, calls attention to the fact that it 
has a population of thirty-nine millions, of 
whom not more than 650,000 are Protestants. 
Allowing for Jews and other non-Christian 
sects, there remain about thirty-eight mil- 
lion nominal Roman Catholics; but the 
priests confess that not more than four mil- 
lions can be said to be following their teach- 
ings. The people are drifting away from all 
belief in the Church. and from the control 
of the priests. A religious census in the De- 
partment of the Seine and Marne revealed 
the fact that less than two and one-half per 
cent. attended mass. In villages of 500 in- 
habitants, not more than ten attended mass. 
France is now open to the simple Gospel of 
Christ. It is what the people need.—AMis- 
sionary Review of the World. 


A LITTLE ? THING. 

A little thing may turn a soul to Christ. 
A caller in the office has just told us that 
he owes his conversion to a remark made 
by his Sabbath school teasher twenty years 
ago. When he was starting to college and 
bade her good-bye, she said: “O Johnnie, I 
wish you were a Christian.” He says that 
her eyes were full of tears, and he never 
could forget her words or her eyes. Two 
years after, when he heard she was dead, he 
went to a students’ prayer meeting, and at 
the first opportunity got up and said, “I’ve 
just got to be a Christian.’—Herald and 
Presbyter. rl 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY.* 


EDUCATING PROSPECTIVE CITIZENS. 


By Rev. CLARENCE MAcKInNoN, B.D., WIN- 
NIPEG. 


All kinds of rags found their way into the 
bags of the old ragmen—silk rags, satin rags, 
cotton rags, linen rags, rags on which had 
once shone the bright lights of the gay as- 
sembly, and rags in which miserable human- 
ity had vainly sheltered itself from the win- 
ter’s blast. It mattered not what they were 
or whence they came, or who had used them, 
they were all ground down into their origin- 
al fibres and made over again into a bright 
new substance, snowy reams of the smooth- 
est and whitest paper, on which a princess 
might not be ashamed to write. 

All kinds of people are finding their way 
to the inviting prairies of Western Canada— 
people of alien blood and foreign’ accent; 
people cradled among the free forests of 
Northern Europe, and people broken in 
spirit by generations of sullen servitude; 
people independent to the verge of unbelief, 
and people steeped in the gloom of Catholic 
superstitions. There they come, British, 
French, German, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Danish, Dutch, Swedish, Norwegian, 
Finnish, Icelandic, Russian, Polish, Ruthe- 
nian, Hungarian, Bohemian, Bulgarian, 
Servian, Slavonic, Persian. Even the 
Arab is there, not to speak of the ubiquitous 
John ‘Chinaman and his more ambitious 
brother the Jap.- In all more than 275,000 
in 1907, and asking from the Canadian Bible 
Society for the Scriptures in seventy dif- 
ferent tongues! 

What’ are we to do with this motley 
throng? They are to be made over again 
into sturdy, independent, enlightened and 
pious citizens, the best the sun has yet shone 
on in human history, the acme of the human 
race. This is our hope for Canada, and it 
is worthy of our best endeavour. 


How is this to be accomplished? Much 
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must be demanded of our public national 
schools, where the idiosyncrasies of race and 
speech will be lost, and the cL’ldren imbibe 
the free spirit of Young Canada. Yet no 
educational system can be a substitute for 
religion, and no religion can perfect the 
truest citizenship except that which acknow- 
ledges Jesus as Lord and is grounded in the 
loving study of His Word. The responsi- 
bility for the achievement of our national 
ideal must therefore devolve upon the evan- 
gelical churches. 

Happily there are other willing hands to 
join with the Presbyterian Church in this 
great mission, and Providence has directed 
our chief work among the Galicians and the 
Hungarians. These are from history and 
circumstances peculiarly our burden. It is 
true a few years ago an effort was made to 
reach the Doukhobors; but the intractable 
spirit of that peculiar people, rendered stub- 
born by years of persecution and resistance, 
was more inclined to send a missionary to 
the General Assembly than to receive one 
from it; and the work had to be abandoned 
as impracticable, until time would remove 
suspicion and hostility. 

Our work among the Galici.ns and Hun- 
garians has, however. met with marked suc- 
cess. An open door has been found through 
the medical missions and hospitals estab- 
lished by our church in the Northwest. Per- 
haps a brief account of a visit to one of these 
would help more than an array of statistics 
to reveal their significance and success. 

As our train slowly pulled up tto Dana 
Station in Saskatchewan, there were dull 
pools of water in the ditches by the side of 
the track and ominous splashes of rain on 
the windows of the car. Low hung clouds 
swept up swiftly from the Southwest and the 
prairie had doffed its gala dress of sweet 
scented roses, showy asters and waving 
golden rods, hidden them securely in half 
open buds and donned its sombre hues in 
expectation of the coming storm. 

Drs. Arthur and Scott did likewise, and 
wrapping their tenderfoot guest in their best 
oilskins, and, shall I say itt, lighting their 
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pipes, turned their tough ponies into the 
black mud of the dreary prairie trail. On, 
on we trudged over soft rolling ground, past 
clumps of swaying poplar and scrubby oak, 
past secluded arms of lakes, brackish in 
taste and in places even poisonous to cattle, 
reeling off mile after mile, until the ex- 
perienced missionaries, as much at home on 
these lonely wastes as the mariner on the 
trackless sea, deemed that swifter progress 
could be made away from the trail, and so 
the ponies are headed into the long grass 
without any other means of guidance than 
their own dumb instincts and the knowledge 
by their masters that home must be some- 
where nearly thirty miles away to the North 
of them. Down shuts the storm, and five 
minutes afterwards tenderfoot is as bewil- 
dered as a child in the heart of a forest. 
Presently there looms up through the driving 
rain the picturesque thatch and the white 
walls of a solitary Galician cottage. A few 
words of Slavonic greeting are exchanged, 
and it is lost behind us in the mist. Another 
house, a few miles more, and suddenly of all 
unexpected and inopportune evidences of 
civilization on this virgin prairie, a wire 
fence! stretching seemingly from horizon to 
horizon. Lincoln used to say, “If you cannot 
plough through the bog, plough round it, but 
plodding round this endless row of posts is 
tedious work. Five hours have been gone 
by; a few minutes more and it will be dark, 
starless, moonless night, impossible for man 
or beast to move in unless a beaten trail be 
found. They have often camped out all 
night in a storm under their democrat, these 
hardened missionaries, but tenderfoot, he 
longs ardently for that trail. Hurrah! There 
it is and it leads through a solitary field of 
stooked oats. From the democrat as we 
pass, we reach for a sheaf for our hungry 
steeds. The manners of the prairie are free 
and hospitable, besides 
“A daimen icker in a thrave 
’s a sma’ request: 
He'll get a blessing wi’ the lave 
and never miss’t.” 


Now that the trail is secured, we dismount, 
and by one of those ingenious arts known 
to the West there spring up in a minute on 
that dripping roadside the bright flames of a 
cheery camp fire., Refreshed, we resume the 
slow journey in the darkness of Egypt itself. 
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How the ponies ever made out a trail on such 
a night and how after missing two cross 
trails we succeeded in catching the last one, 
and how long after midnight we did at last 
reach the welcome hospitality of the Wa- 
kaw Mission, are enigmas to a novice, but 
such is the daily experience of many of our 
brave pioneer missionaries on the new prai- 
ries, too commonplace with them to be 
worth the telling. 

The bright sun next morning shows us 
the little yellow hospital on the banks of 
the beautiful lake; and here comes an ox 
team that has travelled with painful slow- 
ness fifteen or twenty miles. It is driven by 
a Hungarian and his wife, and they have 
brought their little child to the hospital. A 
tiny little baby it is, but alas! misformed 
with a hair lip and a cleft palate, and trying 
so helplessly to ery. In the presence of this 
pitiful sight, the parents stand dumb in their 
helpless grief. A few deft touches from the 
fingers of the trained nurse, and the little 
one, soothed in its pain, is fast asleep; a few 
directions from the doctor and a word of 
hepe, and the gladdened parents depart; but 
had the readers of the Record seen the 
changed expression on their countenances, 
they would want to plant a hospital on every 
tract of isolated prairie. Little wonder that 
the silent benediction of such a Christian 
mission, accompanied with kindly and 
courteous sympathy that breathes religion 
but avoids the entanglements of theology, 
has won the confidence of the Galician and 
the Hungarian; and that the Protestant 
Hungarians of Wakaw have even decided to 
become full fledged members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada. This is but a tiny 
glimpse into a great achievement, it is but 
one fragment of a work that at Toulon, Sif- 
ton, Ethelbert, Vegreville, is going on with 
increasing success. 


Space fails to tell of the extraordinary 
movement of the Independent Greek Church,. 


which would require an article for itself. 


Do not worry; eat three square meals a 
day; say your prayers; be courteous to your 
creditors; keep your digestion good; exer- 
cise; go slow, and go easy. Maybe there are 
other things that your special case requires 
to make you happy, but, my friend, these 


I reckon will give you a good lift.—Abraham 
Lincoln. 


a 
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THE HOME MISSION HOSPITALS OF 
OUR CHURCH. 


By Dr. A. J. HUNTER, TEUION. 


The Home Mission hospitals of the Presby- 
terian Church are a development of very re- 
cent years. For a considerable time the 
value of medical missions in heathen lands 
has been well understood. Perhaps in no 
other way can the real spirit of Christ’s 
teaching be so clearly shown as by the 
divine service of healing the sick and re- 
lieving the distressed. 

It may be true enough that the settlers in 
a new country go out with the worldly ob- 
ject of bettering their own personal fortunes, 
but the little they gain for themselves is 
far outweighed by the mighty part they play 
in laying the foundations of our national de- 
velopment. Sheltered folk in older places 
have little idea of the hardships undergone 
by those hardy pioneers of the forest and 
prairie who first conquer the new lands for 
the service of humanity. 

In some cases the hardships do not last 
Jong. Skilled farmers with capital going 
onto a stretch of open and fertile prairie 
may soon become wealthy and well able to 
build churches and hospitals for themselves. 
But poor, ignorant, unskilled people, planted 
in the midst of forests and swamps will not 
in their lifetime, perhaps not till the time 
of their children’s children, attain the same 
degree of comfort which the others reach in 
two or three short years. 

The work of these last is the hardest and 
the most poorly paid. Yet both classes are 
serving their country in their several ways, 
the first growing grain to feed the people of 
the present, the others preparing land to 
feed the people of the future. The rewards, 
it must be confessed, seem somewhat dispro- 
portioned. 


But it is to those weak and struggling ones 
that the heart of the Christian community 
should most go out. Many of them are 
foreigners in an unknown land, surrounded 
by people speaking a language they cannot 
understand. In return for their quarter sec- 
tion of rough bush or swamp they have given 
up home and fatherland. We demand of 
them further the sacrifice of their native 
tongue, of their ancient customs and tradi- 
ions. They must conform to our institu- 
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tions and slowly and painfully seek to 
fashion themselves to the pattern of our 
lives, 

The evil that is amongst us comes to them 
quickly enough. There are hotel-keepers 
ever ready to sell them liquor, political 
agents of both parties who tell them fan- 
tastic lies and try to corrupt them at elec- 
ticn times by gifts of whisky and money. It 
is all the more necessary that the better 
elements in our national life should stretch 
cut helping and welcoming hands to those 
bewildered candidates for admission into 
Canadian citizenship. 

It has to be recognized, however, that the 
wisest way is ever to help people to help 
themselves. We must not begin by pauper- 
izing the people and making them think the 
world owes them a living whether they work 
for it or not. 

One thing can be said for the Galicians 
and indeed for most of those who come 
from the continent of Hurope. They have 
been taught in a stern school to work and 
to depend on themselves, and if given any 
reasonable chance they will make their way. 
But if sickness comes to the breadwinners, 
for amongst these settlers in a new country 
both husband and wife are truly entitled to 
that name of honor, the outlook for the 
future becomes very dark indeed and outside 
aid becomes a necessity for them and a duty 
for us We can thus help these newcomers 
best, by becoming their friends and giving 
them medical assistance in time of trouble. 
Moreover, in this way we can best win them 
to friendship and to Him in whose Spirit 
the help is given. 


Atlin. 


The Good Samaritan Hespital in Dawson 
City, which was so effective for good, owed 
very much to one of our earliest mission- 
aries, Rev. A. S. Grant, but it was support- 
ed by local contributions. The first hospi- 
tal work done by our church was in Atlin. 
In was started by Dr. John Pringle with the 
financial backing of a committee of ladies 
in Toronto, at first known as the “‘Klondyke 
Nurses Committee’—later as the “Atlin 
Nurses Committee.” 

The first nurses sent out were Miss E. H. 
Mitchell, of Renfrew. and Miss Helen Bone, 
of Paris. Of these Mr. Pringle writes in 
1899,—“‘The work of the nurses for one month 
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has done more to make the people believe 
we have the spirit of Christ than a year’s 
preaching could.” From that time on the 
hospital under these and succeeding nurses 
has done noble service in helping the sick 
and unfortunate. With the forming of the 
Woman’s Home Mission Society this hospital 
came under the care of the new organization 
and a fuller history of its work may be 
found in a pamphlet issued by the Society. 


Teulon. 


The next of the Home Mission hospitals to 
be organized was the one with which I am 
personally connected at ‘Teulon, Manitoba. 
The patients of the Atlin hospital are miners, 
mostly English speaking. The other hospi- 
tals of our church are primarily intended for 
the benefit of the foreign settlers. 

Some forty miles north of Winnipeg, in 
the country between the lakes, there begins 
a great settlement of Galicians or Ruthe- 
nians as they prefer to be called. Ruthenian 
is the name of the Little Russians, who 
speak a dialect slightly different from the 
Great Russian of St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
and who to the number of some thirty mil- 
lions inhabit the vast territory of the Ukraine 
in Russia. 

These were the original Cossacks, those 
terrible horsemen so famous in Russian his- 
tory. Once they were the farthest advanced 
in civilization of all the Russians, but now 
they have been ground for centuries under 
the heel of Great Russian despotism, and 
their language, forbidden in literature, has 
suuk into a dialect. 

A few millions of these people, a little less 
oppressed, inhabit the Austrian provinces of 
Galicia and Bukowinia and from these our 
so-called Galician immigrants are drawn, 
and even in this country we find them 
cherishing a patriotic dream of a time when 
Russia and Austria shall be dismembered 
and their old Ruthenian language and nation 
be free, united and independent once more. 

In addition to the Ruthenian colony, the 
Teulon district includes an old-established 
English settlement, and to the Northwest 
large colonies of Swedes, Norwegians, Danes, 
French and Russian Jews, with a sprinkling 
of English, Germans and other nationalities. 

When the writer was first sent up into the 
Ruthenian colony he found two formidable 
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obstacles to missionary operations. The 
first was the difficulty of learning the lan- 
guage without books, and with only the 
crude assistance of ignorant people. Even 
after considerable study one could never be 
quite sure of having the correct meaning of 
the words. 

Besides it was quite evident that most of 
the people did not want my teaching. Some 
were still bigoted catholics, others were ad- 
vancing to the opposite extreme of atheism. 
A few were willing to talk over things in a 
friendly fashion, but services in English had 
not much attraction for them. It soon be- 
came evident that medical work offered the 
best means of approach. 

Then Rey. Dr. Bryce of Winnipeg suggest- 
ec a hospital, a proposal which was éagerly 
grasped at. Consent of Presbytery was ob- 
tained, and a local canvass was made of Teu- 
lon, Stonewall and the neighboring country, 
resulting in a subscription list of nearly 
$1000. A grant of $400 was secured from the 
Church and Manse Fund and work was 
begun. 

But the building cost more than was ex- 
pected, and the financial problem looked a 
little puzzling. At this juncture the newly 
formed Woman’s Home Missionary Society 
came to our relief, and the financial burden 
was lifted. The hospital was incorporated 
under the laws of Manitoba, and although 
most of our patients are too poor to pay, yet 
thanks to the provincial and . municipal 
grants and the generosity of the ladies in 
the east, the workers have never nesded to 
worry over the means of support. 

The hospital has since been enlarged so 
that it has accommodated as many as twen- 
ty-three patients on one memorable occa- 
sion, although its proper working capacity 
is about half that number. During the pre- 
sent year we have had one hundred and six- 
ty-five indoor patients. Twenty-three babies 
have been born in the hospital, and many 
hundreds of people have received dispensary 
treatment or have been visited in their 
homes. 

In addition half-a-dozen Ruthenian chil- 
dren are kept at the mission and educated. 
This department of the work, it is hoped to 
extend in the future. The older generation 
will not change very much but there is great 
hope for the children. | 

I cannot close this brief account of the 
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work of our hospital without mentioning the 
nurses whose faithful work has meant so 
much for the success of the mission. Miss 
Bell, the lady superintendent, and Miss Da- 
vidson have been with us almost from the 
first. Miss Aiton was with us for two years 
when she left to take a post-graduate course, 
and her place is now taken by Miss Grant. 
Wakaw. 

Here again is a great mixed settlement of 
Ruthenians, Roumanians, Hungarians and 
many others. Wakaw is thirty-five miles 
from Rosthern, which latter place is a thriv- 


ing town on the branch of the Canadian - 


Northern running from Regina to Prince 
Albert. The mission was established in 
1903 on the banks of Lake Wakaw. The re- 
semblance of this lake to the famous lake of 
Geneva in Switzerland led Mr. Sherbinin to 
suggest the name of the Geneva Mission. 

Work was begun by Rev. Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur and these devoted missionaries have 
exercised a profound influence on the life of 
the community. Mr. Arthur had already 
taken a partial course in medicine which he 
has since completed by attending lectures in 
Winnipeg. Some idea of Dr. Arthur’s many- 
sided qualifications may be gained from the 
following quotation from one of the W. H. 
M. S. publications. 

“The family of the missionary includes a 
minister, a doctor, postmaster, teacher, ma- 
gistrate, builder, clerk of Presbytery. miller, 
an experienced and skilled millwright, a 
hospital-trained nurse, three little English 
children—and in winter about twenty foreign 
school children—not to mention the sick 
people who could not be cared for in their 
homes. This will sound less astonishing 
when it is known that Mr. Arthur himself 
fills the first eight positions, his wife is the 
nurse, and the mill-wright is her father, Mr. 
McPherson. 

A hospital has been erected at Wakaw as 
a memorial to Mrs. Turnbull, wife of Rev. 
Mr. Turnbull of West Church, Toronto, the 
funds having been mised by the Sunday 
School of that church. 

Vegreville. 


In this thriving town, the centre of a dis- 
trict which includes a vast colony of Ruthe- 
nians, another hospital has been established, 
largely by means of funds donated by Mrs. 
Boswell of Blora, in memory of her late hus- 
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band, Rolland M. Boswell, whose name the 
hospital bears. 

Owing to local conditions there have been 
some difficulties in the management of this 
hospital, which induced the committee to 
trasfer Dr. Arthur to this point of strategic 
importance and it is confidently expectéd 
that his tried skill and experience will make 
of this one of the leading missions of the 
church. Vegreville is situated about eighty 
miles from Edmonton. 

Rev. Mr. Scott, another of our missionaries 
who thas just about completed his medical 
course and who has already done faithful 
work among the foreigners, takes Dr. Ar- 
thur’s place at Wakaw. 

In closing, as one of the missionaries 
working under the Women’s Home Mission- 
ary Society, I should wish to make grateful 
acknowledgment of the work of that noble 
body of women, who through many sacrifices 
of time and means are making possible this 
work of helping the sick and suffering, and 
of extending the right hand of Christian love 
and fellowship to those people of strange 
customs and foreign tongues who have come 
to help us establish a new nation on Cana- 
dian soil. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. E. A. Mackenzie, B.D., professor 
of Practical Theology in the Presbyterian 
College Montreal, died suddenly on the 21st 
January inst. aged forty-six years. He was 
born in Lucknow, Ont., was educated in 
McGill University and the Presbyterian 
College, Montreal. His first pastoral charge 
was in Chesley, Ontario. In this congrega- 
tion he labored five years. From thence, 
in 1899, he was called to St. Matthews church, 
Montreal, and was there till appointed in 1905, 
to the Chair of Pastoral Theology in the 
Presbyterian College. Though not in very 
good health for some time previous to his 
death, he continued at his work. On the 
day of his death he took lunch as: usual, 
with his family, and went to the College to 
take his class at 2 p.m. Reaching his dress- 
ing room he removed his top coat, put on 
his gown, and with notes of his lecture in 
his hand was suddenly taken ill. Profes- 
sor Welsh, who shared with him the same 
dressing room, coming in at that moment 
found him lying across the table in great 
distress. He soon relapsed into uncon- 
ciousness and in less than an hour passed 
away. He was a good teacher and preach- 
er, a strong and attractive personality, 
highly respected and well beloved. 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 


as soon as decided; 
ductions, 


also notice of calls, im- 
resignations, as early as possible. 


If not given here it is because they are not 
received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 


i 


He CO bo 


1m 1 


oe) 


30. 


31. 


St. John, Ist Tues. Oct. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 15 Feb., 7.- 
30 p.m. 

JSPretow: 

. Wallace, Tatamagouche, 15 Feb., 6.30 


p.m. 


. Truro, Truro, 20 Apr. 9.30 acm. 
. Halifax, Hx., St. Matt., 16 Mar., 10 a.m. 


Lunenberg, Bridgewater, 15 Mar., 7.30 
p.m. 


. St. John, St. John, 6 Apr. 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi, Newcastle, 9 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. P. EH. I. Charlottetown, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


2. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2 Mar., 2 p.m. 

. Montreal, Montreal 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Glengarry, Cornwall, last Tues. Feb. 
5. Ottawa. 

. Lanark, Carlton Pl. 15 Feb., 7.30 p.m. 
. Brockville, Morrisburg, 2 Mar., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 


Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


. Kingston, Kingston, 2 Mar. 10 a.m. 
. Peterboro, Port Hope, 9 Mar., 
. Lindsay, Lindsay, 1 Mar., 11 a.m. 
. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Apr. 10 a.m. 
. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 


2 p.m. 


Mar. 10.30 


a.m. 


. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

. North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Mar. 

. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Tues. Mar.,8 p.m. 
. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Tues., Mar. ’09. 
. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 

. Guelph, Fergus, 16 Mar. 9.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. March. 


Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Paris, St. George, 2 Mar. 10.30 a.m. 


oz. 
3b. 
34, 
3D. 
36. 
ol. 
38. 


39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44, 
45, 
46. 


47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 
52. 
53. 
54, 
D0. 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


63. 
64. 
65. 
66. 
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London, London, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
Chatham; Chatham, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Tues. Mar., 11 a.m. 
Stratford, Stratford, 23 Feb., 10 a.m. 
Huron, Clinton, 2 Mar. 10.30 a.m. | 
Maitland, Wingham, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
Bruce, Chesley, 2 Mar., 11°a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


Superior, Fort William, March, 1909, 10. 
Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
Rock Lake, Belmont, 2nd Tues. Feb. 
Glenboro, Elm Creek, Feb., 1909. 
Portage, P. la. Pra., 1. Mar:, 7. pum: 
Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb., ’09. 
Minnedosa, Rapid City, 9 Feb., 2 p.m. 
Brandon, Brandon, 8 Mon., Feb., 7.30 
p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, lst Tues. Nov. 


Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

Arcola. 

Alameda, Estevan, 9 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

Qu’ Appelle, Moosomin, Feb., ’09. 

Abernethy, Esterhazy, Feb. 

Regina, Pense, 3 Tues., Feb. 3 p.m. 

Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 23 Feb., 3 p.m. 

Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Feb. 10. 

Battleford, N. Battleford, 2 Feb., 10.30 
a.m, 


Synod of Alberta. 
Calgary last Wed. April. 


Vermilion, Tofield, 23 Feb., 2 p.m. 
Edmonton, Edmonton, 23 Feb., 8 pan. 
Lacombe, Camrose, Feb., 709. 

Red Deer, Olds, Feb. 

Calgary. 

High River. 

McLeod, Lethbridge, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May. 


Kootenay, Cranbrook, Feb., 1909. 
Kamloops, Vernon, at call: of Mod’r. 
Westminster. 

Victoria, Victoria, 1 Tues. Feb., 2 p.m. 


A true gentleman is true everywhere. He 


who has courtesies for those only who are 
of equal or superior station is lacking in the 
graces of genuine nobility. 
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WITH THE PUBLISHERS. 

The Life of' James, Robertson.—Bry 
‘CHARLES W. GoRDON (Ralph Connor). Sec- 
ond Printing. The Westminster Co., Tor- 
onto, Price $1.50. 

With its subject and its writer little 
wonder that the book is in its ‘“‘second 


printing” with the ink scarcely dry on the 
first. Dr. Robertson was not perfect, but, 
while some other men may have been great- 
er along some lines, yet, taking all quali- 
ties into consideration, he was, we think, the 
greatest man Canada has yet had. Further 
while some other men may have done more 
for her along some lines, yet, taking all 
lines, he did more for Canada than any 
other one man has done. Dr. Gordon knew 
him as few others did and his work has 
been a labor of love. No summary of the 
book can be given. It is itself a summary, 
a very vivid and interesting one, of a long 
and active life. For the knowledge it con- 
tains of our country and church, for the in- 
Spiration it gives, not to speak of the pleas- 
ure of its reading, it should be in every S.S. 
and C. E., library, in every Presbyterian 
family. 


Harvests in Many Lands.—EDITED By W. 
S. McTavisu, B. D., Ph. D., is the third of a 
series of missionary text-books, prepared for 
the young people of our church, following 
“Reapers in Many Fields” and ‘Missionary 
Pathfinders.” Its object is to present some 
of the results of missionary effort in the 
homeland as well as abroad. It contains 
twenty-four chapters, by different writers, 
on different subjects, with a list of ques- 
tions at the close of each chapter, on the 
subject of the chapter. The book, with its 
- questions, should do much towards giving a 

clear and comprehensive view of the work 
of our church in the home and foreign fields. 
Published for the Assembly’s Committee on 
Young People’s Societies by William Briggs, 
Toronto. 


The Future Leadership of the Church. 
—By JoHn R. Mott, is published by the 
Students Y.M.C A., 124 H. 28 St. New York. 
Mr. Mott, in his work among students, has 
studied for many years, probably more 
widely and thoroughly than any other man 
ever did, the question of the supply of men 
for the ministry and other lines of Christ- 
ian effort. He has lectured on the subject 
in a number of colleges and his book is the 
substance of these lectures. It deals with. 
(1) The Problem, (2) The Urgency, (3) The 
Obstacles, (4) The Favoring Influences, (5) 
The Propaganda. It is highly commended. 

The Students Y.M.C.A. has also publish- 
ed, edited by Mr. Mott, a series of pamphlets 
on The Christian Ministry, written by promi- 
nent men, e. g., “The claims of The Min- 
istry on Strong Men’—‘The Preparation of 
the Modern Minister’—“The Minister as 


devoted to the 
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Preacher’—The Minister and His People’— 
“The Minister and The Community,’ ete. 


The Speaking Woice.—By KATHERINE 
JEWELL EVERTS, Published by Harper and 
Brothers, New York, and London, 218 pages, 
Price $1.00. / 

“Not a discourse on elocution but a 
vivacious, familiar discussion of the proper 
management of the voice in ordinary con- 
versation, by a well-known teacher of vocal 
culture.” Regarding the human voice as 
an instrument, the first part, three chap- 
ters, treats of “The Tuning of the Instru- 
ment,” learning to support the tone, to free 
the tone, to reinforce the tone. The second 
part, four chapters, deals with the tech- 
nique of the instrument. Part third, eight 
chapters, contains “Studies in the Vocal 
Interpretation of Literature.” It is thought- 
fully written by one who has given the sub- 
ject much careful study. 


Culture by Conversation.—By ROBERT 
WatTerRS, Author of ‘Intellectual Pur- 
suits’—‘‘Life of William Cobbett’—‘‘John 
selden and His Table Talk,’ etc. ‘The 
aim of the book is to shew, by precept and 
example what a mighty factor in education 
and culture the practice of conversation 
may be made. Part 1, eleven chapters, is 
“Hiducational and Literary 
Influences of Conversation.” Part 2, nine 
chapters, deals with the “Social and Intel- 
lectual influences.” Part 3, is Table Talk, 
Notes, etc.” In the first eleven chapters are 
“What may be gained by Conversation.” 
“Some Examples of the Influence of Conver- 
sation,’ “What some men have accomplished 
by Conversation,’ ete. In the second nine 
chapters are ‘“‘How to become a Good Talk- 
er’—‘‘Some Profitable Talkers,’ ete. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., New York, pp. 340, Price $1.20. 


Canadian Hymns and Hymn Writers.— 
By Rev. A. WyLig Manon, B. D., is a taste- 
ful brochure of sixty pages, printed by the 
Globe Printing Co., St. John, N. B., and de- 
voted to eight of our hymuists, "Bullock, 
Scriven, Murray, Dewart, Rand, Cameron, 
Scott, and Anna L. Walker, with brief nar- 
rative sketches and quotations from their 
works. -Mr. Mahon writes appreciatively of 
those “who have done not-a little to enrich 
the hymnology of our church.” 


Raphael Tuck and Sons, Ltd.—Fine Art 
and Book Publishers, London, Paris, Ber- 
lin, New York, and 9-17 St. Antoine St. 
Montreal. How much they have done to 
make the past holiday season happy, 
with their Cards, Calendars, Toy Picture 
Books, ete., in endless variety, beautiful col- 
oring, and tasteful design. While not a 
philanthropic but a business firm, they 
help to dry the world’s tears, refine its tastes 
and make bright spots in the lives of 
multitudes. They can also supply cards for 
the Easter season. 
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Che Shurch Furds, West. 


Received 
during Dec. 


Rec. Mar. 1st 
to Dee. 31. 


Home Missions.... $6,781.96 $37,016.25 


Augmentation..... 936.80 4.264.09 
Foreign Missions... 5,980.85 27,278.68 
Widows’&Orphans’ 344.69 3,838.70 
Aged Ministers..,.. 428.84 6,302.56 
ASSEMDLY....cee000. 2,074.70 2,874.90 
French Hvangelztn. 814.03 4,293.41 
Pt-aux-Trembles..... 708.45 2,844.01 
Tem. Moral Reform 99.75 1,141.00 
Knox College........ 168.09 624.51 
Queen’s College..... 79.35 254.48 
Montreal College... 33.75 174.66 
Manitoba College... 120.74 481.88 
Westminster Hall.. 23.00 162.62 
Received during November. 


At the Presbyterian Office, Toronto, 
by Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the donors. 
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“The world cannot be organized into god- 
liness, or preached into godliness, but it 
may be led into godliness. The simple 
quiet, unposing practice of their professions 
by Christians would do more to set this old 
world right than all the powerful organiza- 
tions that bear the Christian name.” 


The most hopeless man on earth is the 
one who learns nothing through experience. 
One may pull an ass out of the pit a hun- 
dred times, and a hundred times it will fall 
in again. 


I will never presume, because I am a man; 
I will never despair, because I have a God. 
—Feltham. 


“Goodness is contagious. The holy man 
does most to make the world holier. More 
efficacious for human betterment than al! 
the multiform programs of social reform 
that are being proposed, is simple righteous- 
ness in all of life’s relations, on the part of 
those who have named themselves as follow- 
ers of Jesus.” 


If you blur your moral perceptions, if you 
sacrifice your honor by ways that are not 
clean and straight, then the whole land- 
scape of your spiritual outlook will lose its 
delicate coloring and lose its clear edge, and 
you will not be able to distinguish between 
the good and evil, between the true and 
false.—John Kelman. 
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Metallic Ceilings & Siding Co. 


MAKERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In Embossed Metals for Walls, 
and Ceilings, Sidings and Shingles. 


Cald-Conductor Pipes, Elbows Shoes and 


Metallic Laths. 977 St. James Street, 
Bell Tel. Up 3132. MONTREAL. 
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| COFFEE | 


\ Is always ‘uniform’ in quality. 


It ‘ranks’ high in popular favour 
You ‘fallin’ love with it at once 


It’s the ‘right turn’ and the ‘quick 
march’ to health and happiness 


\ 


R,. Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Rees 


- You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS'S 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical, This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 
Winter’s extreme cold. 


COCOA 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in }-lb. and 3-lb Tins. 


a i 


TT ARANTEED 
(GUARANE 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED: 


This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 
MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


JOHN E. TREMBLE 
Dispens'"g Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - 


In Medicine the best is none too good. We keep only 
the best and charge a fair price for it. 


MONTREAL. 


“Lessened manhood is a crime against 
God, society and self. Manhood is of great- 
er value than power or place; it is more 
precious ‘than gold or lands; tand if its 
price be poverty, isolation, failure, or death, 
it is still worth having.” 


G. & J. E. GRIMSON 


—————-MAKERS OF——_¥___ 
ART GLASS CHURCH WINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL 


ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 


theAurophone, an electrical 
device which immensely 
benefits the hearing, does 


not go inside the ear. 


THE-AUROPHONE INSTALLED 
IN CHURCHES. 


Write for Prices. :-: 


The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. 
Main 5463. - 535 Board of Trade, MONTREAL 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
‘The H. K FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


Without much secret communion with 
Jesus the soul will become as dry as the 
mountains of Gilboa on which neither rain 
nor dew fell for three years.—C. Evans. 
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What shall it profit a man if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul? 


To persevere in one’s duty and to be silent 
is the first answer to calumny.—Washington. 


A taste for good books is an anchor that 
will hold the spirit safe in many of .life’s 
Storms. 


Little things are little things, but faith- 
fulness in little things is something great.— 
St. Augustine. - 


There is a time when silence is golden. 
Happy is he who Epos just when that 
time has come. 


He who receives a good turn should never 
forget it; he who does one should never re- 
member it.—Charron. 


Thought is dependent on words for its 
power. It is a pity that words are so often 
independent of all thought. 

Gentle words are never lost, howe’er small 
their seeming; sunny rays of love are they, 
o’er our pathway gleaming. 


. never draw- 
or 


Cultivate the habit of . 
ing other people’s attention to words 
things which will irritate them. 


I think we should cross no man’s path 
without hailing him, and, ‘f he needs, giving 
him supplies——Henry Ward Beecher. 


The most agreeable people in company 
are those who are perfectly agreeable at 
home. Home is the university of life. 


The man of one victory may be an acci- 
dent or he may be a genius, but a series of 
victories admits of but one judgment. 


The heart that loves sets no time limit to 
its service; nor stays to measure its gifts, 
for Love must serve, and Love must give. 


Life is a chartless, vilotless sea to one 
whose spirit has not been yielded to the di- 
rection of the Omniscient, Beneficient Pilot. 


A young man who combines personal 
agreeableness with the ability to do things 
is apt to find that things come his way.—W. 
J. Beecher. 


If Christ is of worth to us, He is of worth 
to all men, and must be made Known to all 
men. And do we not believe that He is of 
indispensable worth? 


Jesus never sends a man ahead alone. 
He blazes a clear way through every thick- 
et and woods, and then softly,ealls: “Fol- 
low me. Let’s go on together, vou and. 1 Gay 
—S. D. Gordon. 
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He who trusts as if God were the worker, 
and then works as if Goa had remitted all 
work to men, is sure to find the secret of 
Chr‘stian Success.—Arthur Edwards. 


The world is a mirror—it reflects back 
tu you the face you present to it, and you get 
out of the world just what you put into it. 
If you do not sing out, can you get an echo? 


No man gets ready for an emergency in 
a moment. What he is in an emergency is 
determined by what he has regularly been 
doing for a long time.—Edward I. Bosworth. 


Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health 
is the attachment we form to noble souls, 
because to become one with the good, gen- 
erous, and true is to become in a measure 
good, generous, and true ourselves.—Thomas 
Arnold. 


Memory stores up the bitter with the 
sweet. If we live negligently, sinfully, we 
lay up recollections which can cause only 
pain and sorrow. The secret of a happy 
life in old age is a well watched career 
through youth and manhood.—sSelected. 


It takes courage at times to be known as 
a coward. A small boy went to a country 
school where the custom prevailed of having 
each new boy fight the bully of tne school. 
Having promised his parents not to fight, 
he refused to accept the challenge when the 
proverbial chip was knocked off his shoulder, 
and, of course, he was known as a coward. 


The young man who will not take a social 
glass has the taunt thrown at him that he 
is afraid to take it; he must have the cour- 
age to admit that he is, or pay the price of 
his cowardly ‘‘courage.’’ Real bravery means 
being true whether we are understood or 
not.—S. S. Times. 


It is a comfortable and cheering thing to 
have some one praying for you. It heartens 
you; it acts as a tonic. It gives one the 
power of courage which* comes from a sense 
of fellowship. Even a man as strong as 
Paul craved the prayers of others and felt 
more equal to his apostolic work because of 
what those prayers secured for him -—Se- 
lected. 


If a man is not willing to go to heaven by 
the way of Calvary he cannot go at all. Many 
men want a religion in which there is no 
cross, but they cannot enter heaven that — 
way. If we are to be disciples of, Jesus Christ 
we must deny ourselves and take up our cross 
and follow him. Do not think you will have 


‘no battles if you follow the Nazarene; many 


battles are before you. But men do not ob-— 
ject to a battle if they are confident that 
they will have the victory, and, thank God, 
every one of us may have the wienory if he 
will.—D. L. Moody. - 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College : 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 


Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
ALL DEPARTMENTS, 
One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies, Write for Calendar. 
Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.’ 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margare?’s 
c uae College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings, 

13 fully employed Teachers of the highest. Standing in 
the Acaiemic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3 ofwhom are European Trained ‘Teachers of Modern 
Languages. 


Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof piano: 


practice rooms, aud alarge hall for Lectures and Concerts, 
Record (19U5-6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ationsin Music of Toron o University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class : 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking 1st in Honor List." 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M. A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


Mrs.GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal. 
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The Progress of The Creat-West Life 
Assurance Company is without parallel 
in the history of Life Insurance in 
Canada. 


To reach a Business in Force of 
$40,000,000 in sixteen years, to double 
the Assets in four years, to consis- 
tently earn over7 p.c.on investments, 
to iargely increase, year by year, the 
Surplus to Policyholders, until the 
figure now stands at $1,025,331.46; 
these are incidents in the Progress of 
The Creat-West Life. 


The full Report for 1908 is now in 
print, and will be forwarded to any 
interested person on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office,,. WINNIPEG 


208 McGill St Sez ze Hontrext 


Largest Amateur Stockin 
America., Unique German 
Cameras ail styles and 
sizes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal. 


R. F. SMITH 


Photo Goods 


Send for bare 
gain list, 


st. Andrew's Lotlege toronto.’ 


‘A. Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for. Boys- 


“HANDSOME NEW.BUILDINGS, moderninequip- — 


ment and construction. Twenty four acres of Playtield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence, Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONC STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
GAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Write for calendar and information, etc., to 
Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal 


Morton Phillips & Go. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


Gentle words are never lost, howe’er small 
their seeming; Sunny rays of love are they, 
o’er our pathway gleaming. 


The City Ice Company 


MITED. 


295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Square 


Pure ice Promptly Delivered 


Priestley’'s Dress Fabrics 


always Fashionable 
Best Wear 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


ORIENTAL vives. 
PEARLS 


Pearls are amongst the most valuable and 
precious.gems. Those we have are parti- 
cularly large and fine, and reasonable at 
our price. 


WANLESS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 | 
396 Yonge:St. - Toronto. 


Best Service. 
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CANADA NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
CONGRESS. 


its Theme will be 
Canada’s National Missionary Policy, 


Home and Foreign. 


This Congress meets in Toronto, March 31 
to April 4 under the auspices of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. 

It will be the first time in history that 
the men of a nation have met for the con- 
sideration and adoption of a missionary 
policy for their country. Speakers have 
been secured from Canada, Britain and U. 
S.A. It will be unique and remarkable in 
its object and aim. May it be even more so 
in its results. All are earnestly asked to 
remember it in their prayers. The Com- 
mittee in charge ask that so far as possible, 
congregations make provision for their min- 
isters to be present. They have arranged 
that ministers be honorary delegates. 

The meetings will be held in Massey 
Hall, which has a seating capacity of well 
on to five thousand. The admission will be, 
of necessity, limited, in two ways, to men 
only, and, of men, to delegates, for if open, 
even to men, Toronto could more than fill 
it, for the men of Toronto are deeply in- 
terested. Only five hundred seats have been 
allotted to Toronto, the rémainder are re- 
served for delegates from other cities and 
provinces, as the aim is to do the greatest 
good all over the Dominion. 

The expenses of the Congress, e.g., print- 
ing, advertising, travelling expenses of 
speakers brought from a distance, etc., will 
be met by a registration fee of three dol- 
lars, which entitles the delegate to a re- 
served seat, the same seat all through the 
Congress. Toronto men, who have no travel- 
ling or hotel expenses, pay five dollars. 

The railway fare will be reduced to at 
least a single fare for both journeys. 

In the mornings the laymen of the dif- 
ferent churches will hold their own denom- 
inational gatherings to plan for the work 


of their own churches. The afternoon and 
evening sessions will be the great united 
gatherings of the men of the _ different 
churches. 

This Congress will be a grand illustra- 
tion of real Christian unity. While the 
men gathered there will each love his own 
church and its worship, they will be of one 
mind and heart in recognizing as their 
great work the extension of the Kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. This unity in essentials, 
with diversity as to non-essentials, is a 
very different thing from the schism-torn 
church which is sometimes pictured by pes- 
Simists, and when banded in this way, the 
church is as near an ideal church as if there 
were the monotonous uniformity which 
some would seek to compel. 


ANOTHER, GREATER, CONGRESS. 


It cannot be too constantly borne in 
mind that great as is the good of these 
gatherings, and great as is the privilege of 
attending them, a privilege which but few 
can enjoy, the greatest congress, carrying 
with it the greatest privilege, the highest 
inspiration, the most lasting strength of 
purpose and performance, is the congress, 
the coming together, of man and God, the 
fair, honest facing of one’s privilege and 
duty before God in the light of what Christ 
has done for us and what we receive from 
Him. In proportion as men honestly meet 
God, face to face, in that proportion will 
the rising tide of devotion to Christ and 
His service sweep on over the world. 

Great gatherings have their place in lead- 
ing men thus to look squarely at their duty, 
and they will accomplish their end, only in 
so far’as they do this. Let all who cannot 
go to this great Congress determine to at- 
tend thegreatest congress, to sit down alone 
with God, and look, with Him, fairly and 
honestly into the question of their share in 
the great business of every saved man, tell- 
ing other men, who know it not, how they 
too may be saved. 
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GOD IN GENESIS. 
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There are few Bible stories or mpictures 
concerning which men’s ideas, from child- 
hood up, have changed more frequently and 
widely than the Creation story in the first 
twenty-five verses of Genesis, each change 
of idea bringing with it a higher and 
grander conception of God and of His Word. 

Most people can remember when they 
read it as the story of a wondrous week, 
in which, day after day, the Creator, by a 
word, did His stupendous day’s work, wait- 
ed over night, and began again another 
days work, equally stupendous, until Sa- 
turday night saw all complete and the Sab- 
bath brought its rest. 

These same people can remember _ too, 
when, with greater knowledge of God’s 
works of creation as told by these works 
themselves, the testimony of the rocks, 
they thought of the creative days as vast 
periods of time in which the Creator 
wrought, until from darkness and chaos 
came the universe we now behold and en- 
joy. 

Then, as the story was read more closely 
and it was found that the words were not 
“morning and evening,’ the usual founda- 
ries of a day or a day period, but “evening 
and morning,” and that the two words mean 
literally, the one, darkness, shadow, and the 
other a breaking away, as from that dark- 
ness, the idea was still further changed 
and each great period was regarded as a 
step or stage onward and upward, a break- 
ing away from the stage of darkness and 
shadow which preceded it, the work of crea- 
tion, beginning with primeval darkness and 
chaos, and breaking away from it, step by 
step, until ‘“‘the heavens and the earth 
were finished and all the host of them.” 

Thus one’s mental picture of the creation 
story may have gone from stage to stage, 
each step higher, clearer, with a grander 
outlook, a more reverent and adoring won- 
der, inthe contemplation of Him who through 
ages untold, carried, with unceasing pur- 
pose, His great work on towards comple- 
tion. 

To many there has come one more change of 
view-point, which, for them, gives a still 
grander meaning to this opening page of 
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Scripture. Their thowght is simply this, that 
the story is not intended to teach how the 
world was made—which is a small matter, 
but Who made it, which is a great matter; 
that the writer, a servant of God, speaking 
to a people who knew not God, but who 
thought that the world took shape of itself, 
says to them. “This world which you 
think came into being of itself, was made 
by God.” “Him whom ye know not de- 
clare I unto you.” 


Let the following points be here noted:— 

(1) The Ancient Chaldean account of how 
the world came into being, is practically 
the same, in detail, as the story in Gen- 
esis, With this all important exception, that 
the Chaldean account has no God in it, but 
each succeeding day’s change simply 
“became,” as of itself. Such was a prevail- 
ing type of thought when the story of Gen- 
esis was written. Men knew not God. 

(2) What the world needed above 
all else to know was that there is a God, a 
Father all merciful, who loves sinning, 
straying men and wishes them to return to 
Him. 

(3) The object of God in giving His 
Word to men was not to tell them about 
material things, about how the world was 
made or the laws of matter or anything of 
that kind. They could find out these things 
by examining the world itself, God’s wond- 
erful book of nature. His object in giving 
His Word of revelation, was to teach men 
of Himself, something which they could 
not find out in any other way, and which it 
was all important they should know. 


Bearing these facts in mind what would 
we expect in God’s first message to men who 
knew Him not? We would expect two things: 
first, that the centre of the message would be 
God Himself; second, that this great new 
truth would be given to them in some way 
that they could most easily comprehend, 
that thoughts with which they were famil- 
iar would be used to teach them what they 
did not know, just as teachers of the young 
and ignorant do with their pupils yet. 

Such a method of teaching is just what 
we find in this creation story. The writer 
simply takes their idea of how the world 
was made and puts God into it as the Mak- 
er. He uses the common knowledge or 
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belief of the time as a starting point to get 
into their minds the idea of God. It is as 
if he would say “Look around you at this 
wonderful world. You think it is ALL; that 
there is nothing beyond it; that it came 
into being of itself. I wish to tell you 
that there is One greater than all these 
things; One who called these things into 
being; One who is all-mighty, all-knowing, 
all loving; One to whom all these things 
owe their being. God created them. 

Itisin some respects paralled to Acts 17: 
23, where Paul says to the Athenians of their 
“unknown god,” “Him declare I unto you, 
God who made the world,’ etc. In both 
cases it is the creation, the making of the 
world, that is used to introduce the idea of 
a God. By things created men are led up 
to a Creator. 


If we look through the Word of God we 
find that nowhere does it claim to teach the 
facts of Science. Science is merely the 
knowledge of God’s works, the reading of 
His book of nature. He leaves men _ to 
find out the facts of nature as they study 
that book. He does not give these facts to 
them again in the Book of Revelation. 
The latter is given to teach about God and 
His love to men, things that could not be 
found out if He did not thus tell them. 

Science, men’s knowledge of Nature, is ever 
changing as they turn leaf after leaf in 
their study of Nature’s book, and if reveal- 
ed in any other way could not ibe un- 
derstood. For example, if God had told 
men in the Bible, in early days, about elec- 
tricity or chemistry, they would not have 
understood, and it would have ‘been of no 
service to them. It would have confused 
their minds, and hindered rather than help- 
ed the object in view. 

The only way in which the inspired writ- 
ers of Scripture deal with the facts of na- 
ture is to use the knowledge of the time, 
regarding nature, as a staging or scaffold- 
ing from which to get spiritual truth into 
men’s minds, just as to-day uninspired 
teachers use the common knowledge of their 
audiences to illustrate the religious truth 
they wish to convey. 


When Christ says, “A certain man had 
two sons,’ etc., He does not claim to pe 
giving a fact of history. He pictures a 
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scene all too common in life, showing an 
earthly father’s love, and from it teaches 
a great truth about the love of the Father 
in Heaven. He uses what his hearers know 
about men, as an opening through which 
to get into their minds a truth about God. 

When He says “Behold a sower went forth 
to sow,” He is not necessarily giving the 
history of some particular man. He is tak- 
ing something familiar in the farmer’s life, 
in the Palestine of long ago, to teach a les- 
son about the ood seed of the kingdom. 

So at the very beginning of God’s revel- 
ation of Himself to men, He uses the world 
around them, and what they know about it, 
or think they know, what they are familiar 
Wh about it, to teach them the Great Fact 
of Him who was the Creator of it all. 


Thus the real story intended for us in 
these first verses of Genesis is not the story of 
how the world was created, but of Him who 
created it; not the Story of earth but the 
beginning of the Story of God: not a revela- 
tion of the order in which the world was 
made, but a revelation ef Him who was the 
Maker of it all. Men did not know God. 
That was the one thing they needed to 
know, and in this simple way, as Creater 
of all things, He makes Himself known to 
them. 


One very practical and helpful result of 
such a conception ig that it eliminates en- 
tirely the age long question as to the con- 
flict between the Bible and Science. There 
is no conflict. There can be none. The Bi- 
ble does not claim to teach Science, the 
knowledge of material things and forces, 
but to teach about God. And when it speaks 
of these material things and forces, it merely 
speaks of them as they are understood by 
the people of the time. All that the Bible 
claims to teach is knowledge of God. And 
its teachings about Him, Sicience does not 
contradict. Concerning Him Science has 
nothing to say, except that everywhere it 
acknowledges a great, intelligent first cause, 
of whom 'the Bible tells that He is Our Fa- 
ther and Friend. 


What a grandeur this conception gives to 
these opening verses of Genesis. Instead 
of regarding them as a treatise on geology 


and botany, a narrative of the order in 
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which sea and land and plants and animals 
had their beginning, it makes them an in- 
troduction of God to men. Instead of being a 
list of details of creation, it teaches to a 
world that knew Him not the great truth 
of a Creator. Instead of pointing down- 
ward to rocks and stones and earth, and 
giving the history of their coming into 
being, it points upward to God who brought 
them into being. 


And what a grand introduction these ver- 
ses are to a Book that is to be a revelation 
of God’s character and His attitude to- 
wards men, a Book which goes on to tell 
of man and his sin and wandering, with 
love ever following, until Christ the Re- 
deemer comes, the supreme manifestation of 
a Father’slove; and which then goes onto 
tell of the progress of that Redeemer’s 
work, leading up to pictures, glorious be- 
yond compare, of new heavens and the new 
earth, the final triumph of righteousness. 


But it may be that while we have thus 
changed our idea of the meaning of the 
story, we have retained our way of reading 
it, with the emphasis on the work rather 
than on the Workman, as we would read 
the narrative of Solomon’s building of the 
temple, where the work, and not the work- 
er, is the chief subject of thought. 

But if we think of the creation story 
as a message coming to a world that knew 
not God, and the writer using men’s idea of 
the world’s origin to teach them about God, 
using what they were familiar with to teach 
them of what they knew not, we ‘would read 
it with the emphasis upon God, on this 
wise: — \ 

“In the beginning GOD created the hea- 
vens and the earth.” 

As if the inspired writer would say, “Oh men 
ye say that ‘in the beginning the heavens 
and the earth became’—I say unto you that 
in the beginning GOD created them.” 

“And GOD said, ‘let there be light and 
there was light.’ ” 

“And GOD divided the light from the 
darkness.” 

“And GOD called the light Day.” 

“And GOD said ‘Let there be a  firma- 
ment.’ ” 

“And GOD made the firmament.” 

“And GOD called the firmament heaven.” 
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“And GOD said ‘Let the waters under 
the heaven be gathered.’ ” 

“And GOD called the dry land earth.” 

“And GOD said ‘Let the earth bring 
forth grass’ ” 

“And GOD said ‘Let there be lights.’ ” 

“And GOD made two great lights.” 

And so on to the end of the story: GOD! 
GOD! is the one thought all through it, 
and men as they listen, bow in lowly and 
reverent adoration before the great Creator, 
and as they follow on and learn the fuller 
revelation of His character in the Book 
that thus opens so grandly, the love and 
wonder grow. And “the best is yet to be” 
for “now we see as in a mirror dimly,” but 
then “face to face.” 


It may not be out of place to add that the 
above article has no reference, in any way, 
to the discussion which has recently arisen 
on this subject. It was prepared some time 
Since, and was in type for this issue before 
the controversy began. 


FOUR REVIVALS. 


Revivals are frequent in these days and 
hhave their lessons. 

There is the revival among the Christ- 
ians in North China, and in our own Honan 
Mission, of which the story is told in this 
and previous issues of the Rrcorp. This 
revival is among a people but recently hea- 
then, many of them with a very low con- 
ception of Christianity and sometimes a 
practice in keeping with that conception. 
How deep and searching the work of the 
Spirit has been in that revival, its story as 
told in the Rrcorp by our missionaries 
bears witness. What a fulfilment it has 
been of Christ’s promise that when the 
Spirit is come He will “reprove the world of 
sin, of righteousness and of judgment.” 


A second revival, during January and 
February, has been in ‘cultured’ Boston. 
Dr. Chapman and Mr. Alexander have been 
there, with a large staff of local helpers, 
and the city has ‘been deeply moved. There 
have ‘been immense gatherings. Many 
thousands have professed conversion. It is 
one of the greatest religious movements 
that Boston has had for many years, per- 
haps in all its history. 
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A third revival, under very different con- 
ditions from the above, has been going on 
for some weeks in the Presbytery of Minne- 
dcsa, among a scattered farming popula- 
tion, where people had sometimes to drive 
many miles to the meetings in the depth of 
a Manitoba winter. Here too the work has 
been a very remarkable one, hundreds ac- 
cepting Christ as their Saviour, and pub- 
licly declaring their resolve to follow Him, 
and hundreds more who were content with 
doing little have been awakened to a more 
active Christian life. 

It was a simultaneous evangelistic mis- 
sion in the congregations of the Presbytery, 
i.e., carried on in all the congregations of 
the Presbytery at the same time, with the 
help of fifteen ministers from outside, 
two from Toronto, the others from different 
parts of Manitoba, distributed among the dif- 
ferent congregations of the Presbytery. 

While the ingathering included all ages, 
the majority were young men and women, 
good wholesome young people, of good mo- 
rals and good families, but who had made 
no decision for Christ. The result is a reli- 
gious life in the whole community never 
known before. 


There are sOme practical thoughts and 
lessons that suggest themselves in connec- 
tion with these three revivals. 

(1) That with all the so called change 
and progress in the religious thought and 
activity of the world, there are some things 
in which there is no change. The human 
heart is the same in all lands and all ages, 
in its need of regeneration and uplift by the 
Spirit of God. Jesus Christ is the same yes- 
terday and forever, able and willing to save, 
and saves men and women in the same way 

Pe arioeu same One. Hisispart™ and 
the same trust on their part, as when he 
saved Paul. Church buildings may change 
in style; worship may change in form and 
ritual; creeds may change in their length 
and breadth; but the way that men are 
saved by the working of the Divine Spirit 
upon the human heart, persuading and en- 
abling them to embrace Jesus Christ, will 
never change. It may be in solitude, alone 
with God, or with the multitude pressing 
heavenward, but it is in each case the sin- 
ner yielding to the leadings of the Spirit 
and coming to his Saviour. 
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(2) These movements have their lesson 
as to the kind of preaching that will save 
men. One conspicious feature of these three 
revivals has been the simplicity and direct- 
ness of the preaching, and its subject mat- 
ter has been the ‘Cross of Christ, the old 
Gospel in its simplicity. This too does not 
change. 

(3) Gods Spirit can overcome unfavorable 
conditions. Most people would not have 
thought of China, or that modern Athens, 
ever seeking or telling “‘some new thing,” 
or scattered prairie settlements, with their 
difficulty in meeting, as likely places for a 
great revival movement. But faithful men 
prayed and wrought and God honored their 
faith. = 


The challenge comes to Christian men 


and women everywhere to lay hold on His 
promises in the same simple trusting faith, 
and He will answer in other places also, 
by bringing multitudes to Himself. By these 
great movements, He is virtually saying to 
Christian people everywhere. “Prove me 
now, and see, whether I will not open the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a 
blessing.” These are but spots in the wide, 
wide fields, which need revival. 


The fourth revival is that one which is 
moving strongly and steadily over the 
Christian world, the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, in which Christian men are begin- 
ning to awaken to a sense of their duty and 
privilege, and to see that the chief business 
of a saved man in the world is to do what 
he can to save others, to give and send to 
those who have it not the knowledge to 
which he owes so much. 

In the face of all these great movements 
of the Spirit of God among men, who can 
be a pessimist. 


If I have faltered more or less 

In my great task of happiness; 

If I have moved among my race 

And shown no glorious morning face; 

If beams from happy, human eyes 

Have moved me not; if morning skies, 

Books, and my food, and summer rain, 

Knocked on my sullen heart in vain— 

Lord, Thy most pointed pleasure take, 

And stab my spirit broad awake. 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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WHAT TO PRAY FOR. 


Take heed to that for which thou pray- 
est!—there lies the difference between the 
pious and the impious mind. It is not thy 
praying that makes thee good—not even 
thy sincerity in prayer. It is not thy 
sense of want that makes thee good—not even 
though expressed in abjectness. It is not 
thy feeling of dependence that makes thee 
good—not even thy feeling of dependence 
on Christ. It is the thing for which thou 
prayest, the thing for which thou hunger- 
est, the thing for which thou depend- 
est. Every man cries for his grapes of Es- 
chol; the difference is not in the cry, but 
in the grapes. 

It is possible for thee to ask thy God 
three manner of things. Thou mayst ask 
thy neighbor’s vineyard—that is _ bad. 
Thou mayst ask thine own riches—that is 
neither bad nor good; it is secular. Or 
thou mayst ask to be made unselfish—that 
is holy. It is not thy prayer that the Fa- 
ther prizes: it is the direction of thy pray- 
er. 

Dost thou deem thy child a hero because 
he asks thee for a holiday? Nay, though he 
sought it sorrowing and with tears. But 
if he ask thee to let him share his joy with 
a brother or sister, then thou art exceed- 
ing glad, then thou sayest, “Thou art my 
son; this day I have begotten thee!” So 
with thy Father. He waits till thou criest 
for a crown—till thou prayest for His pre- 
sence, longest for His light, sighest for His 
song, hungerest for His home, faintest for 
His footfall, callest for His company, tar- 
riest for His tread, seekest for the sign of 
His coming. That will be thy Father's 
highest joy.—George Matheson, {D.D. 


“GOD’S COOLIE.” 


In one of the mission fields a physician 
had been the means of restoring to health 
a beloved child. In their gratitude the 
parents came and knelt at the feet of the 
doctor, worshipping her as if she had been 
a god. 

The missionary remonstrated, saying: 
“We are not gods. Worship the true God.” 
“You must.be a god,” they said; no one 
but a god could have saved our beloved from 
death.” 

The missionary then said: ‘Suppose that 
I wished to bestow a valuable z2ift upon 
you, and sent it by the hand of one of your 
coolies, whom would you thank, the coolie 
or myself?’ “We should thank you, of 
course; the coolie is your servant.” 

“And so am I God’s coolie,” said ihe mis- 
sionary, “by whose hand God has been 
pleased to send you this gift of heeling, 
and it is to him you must bow and give 
thanks.” And so at last their hearts turn- 
ed to the true God.—Sel. 
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The article on page 120 of this isue, on 
the revival in Honan, is by Rev. J. A. Slim- 
mon. We regret the error in the name that 
appears in part of the issue. 


Young People’s societies will find the ar- 
ticle on the Assembly’s topic for study for 
the month, in the last issue of the Recorp. 
It is by Dr. Hunter of Teulon, on “Our 
Home Mission Hospitals.” 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. S. N. Grant, D.D., died at Orillia, 
Ont., 20 Feb., ult., aged seventy-two years. 
He was born in Peterboro, Ont., in 1837. In 
his childhood his parents removed and set- 
tled near Stratford. He received his edu- 
cation in Stratford High School and in 1859 
he entered Knox College. After graduation 
his first charge was Waterdown and Well- 
ington Square, the latter now Burlington, 
Where he remained five years. He was 
called thence to Ingersoll, where he labored 
eleven years. In 1882 he was called to 
Orillia, where he has since remained, twen- 
ty-seven years. He was widely known as a 
writer, Over the pen name of “Knoxonian.”’ 
For the past two years health has ibeen 
failing and after a severe illness of about 
Six weeks, he was called to rest. 


Calls from 


Dauphin, to Mr. Daniel Fleming of 
Strathcona. 

Tignish, P.H.I., to Mr. J. H. Hattie of 
Caledonia. Accepted. 


Pittsburg, to Mr. J. A. McConnell, of 
Roslin. 

St. Columba Ch., Kirkhill, to Mr. D. N. 
McPhail of Mount Stewart, P.E.I. 

St. Andrews Ch., Huntingdon, Que., to 


Mr. J. B. McLean. Accepted. Induction, 5 
Mar. 

Riverfield and Howick, Que., to Mr. R. T. 
Ballantyne. Accepted. 


Deer Park, Toronto, to Mr. A. B. McLeod, 
Truro, Accepted. 

St. Matthews Ch., Halifax, to Rev. J. W. 
McMillan, Winnipeg. 


Inductions into 


St. Paul’s Ch., Moose Jaw., Nov. 12, Mr. 
A C. Reeves of Campbellford. 


Crescent St. Ch., Montreal, Jan. 22, Mr. 
R. W. Dickie. 
Resignations of 
Calvin Church, Montreal, Mr. J. : Lyall 


George. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING. 
OCF THE SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
REcoRD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as posstble. 
If not given here it is because they are not 
received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, ist Tues. Oct. 


1. Sydney, Sydney. 

2. Inverness, Whycocomagh. 

3. Pictou, Pictou, 2 Mar. 1.30 p.m. 

4, Wallace, Amherst, 11 May, 2.30 p.m. 
5. Truro, Truro, 20 Apr. 9.30 a.m. 

6. Halifax, Fixe StiMat.. 1G Mar. 10: am, 
(i: Se Bridgewater, 15 Mar., 7.30 
8 
9 
0 


; St. Lion. St. John, 6 Apr. 10 a.m. 
. Miramichi, 11 a.m. 
fork Sea SOI b Al Vig Ren 


Newcastle, 9 Mar., 
Charlottetown, 2 Mar.., 


Synod cf Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


2 p.m. 
10 a.m. 


12. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 2 Mar.., 
13. Montreal, Montreal, 2 Mar., 
14. Glengarry. 

15. Ottawa. 

16. Lanark, Renfrew, 24 May, 11 a.m. 

17. Brockville, Morrisburg, 2 Mar., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Torento, 2nd Tues. May. 


18. Kingston, Kingston, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
19. Peterboro, Port Hope, 9 Mar. 2 p.m. 
20. Lindsay, Lindsay, 1 Mar., 11 a.m. 
21. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Apr. 10 a.m. 
22. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 


23. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Mar., 10.30 
a.m. 

24. Barrie, Barrie, 9 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 

25. North Bay, Burk’s Falls, Mar. 

26. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Tues. Mar. 8 p.m. 

27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Tues., Mar. 

28. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 


29. Guelph,. Fergus, 16 Mar. 9.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. March. 


LOiea. Im 
10.30 a.m. 


30. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Mar., 
31. Paris, St. George, 2 Mar, 
°32. London, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
33. Chatham, Chatham, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
34, Sarnia, Sarnia, 1 Tues. Mar., 11 a.m. 
35. Stratford, Stratford, 18 May, 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Clinton, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
37. Maitland, Wingham, 2 Mar., 10.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Chesley, 2 Mar., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitcha, 
Winuipes, 2nd Tues. Nov. 
39. Superior, Fort William, Mar., 1909, 10. 


40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., ‘bi-mon. 
41. Rock Lake, Darlingford, 4 May, 2 p.m. 
42. Glenboro. 


43. Portage, P. la Pra., 1 Mar., 7 p.m. 
44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 10 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov. 


47. Yorkton. 

48, Arcola. 

49. Alameda, Hstevan, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
50. Qu’Appelle, South Qu’Appelle, May. 
51. Abernethy, Cupar, Sask., 13 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Lumsden, 2 Tues. Sept., 9 a.m. 
53. Saskatoon. 

54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sep. 
55. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Wed. April. 


56. Vermillon. 

57. Edmonton. 

58. Lacombe. 

59. Red Deer. 

60. Calgary, Calgary, 2 Mar., 
61. High River. 

62. McLeod. 


8 p.m. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
65. Westminster. 

66. Victoria. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


The Synod of Hamilton and London 
will meet in Central Church, Hamilton, 
March 29th, at 8 p.m. All papers intended 
for the Synod should ibe in the hands of 
the Clerk at least eight days prior to the 
meeting. The business committee will 
meet at 7 p.m. Members of Synod are re- 
quested to purchase single fare tickets, and 
procure a standard certificate. 

J. H. RATCLIFFE. 
Clerk of Synod. 


“Rourteen million two hundred thirty- 
five thousand four hundred fifty-one is the 
number given by census reports of the ad- 
herents of the Roman Catholic Church in 
the U.S.A.” 


Our Foreign Missions 


A VICTORY FOR RIGHT IN INDIA. 
LETTER FROM REv. J. T. TAYLOR. 
Mhow, India, January 1lith, 1999. 


Dear Dr. Mackay:— 

I have come in from the jungle for a day 
after a brief tour which has been of intense 
interest of a special kind. 

You are perhaps aware that in the Padlia 
District there has been for years a bitter 
persecution of our Christians with regard 
to water. The well Norman Russell dug 
has been drained by the illegal sinking of 
another well near it and our catechist and 
family have been subjected to all sorts of 
indignities and hardships; the wells all 
about there being closed to them. 

Latterly the insolence of the native (lo- 
cal) officials went so far as to refuse to us 
missionaries the right to draw water. Last 
year when our party was at that centre we 
were ordered to dig in the river-bed and 
get water. We replied by going to the 
wells and using what water we needed. 
Forthwith a complaint was lodged against 
us in the State durbar (Dewas State) that 
we were polluting the wells, ete. 

And now after years’ delay the matter 
has been settled by the visit of the Politi- 
cal Agent, the Prime ‘Minister and the Rajah 
himself to the place. The chief local offic- 
ials have been ignominiously dismissed. 
The wells have been officially declared open 
to all castes, irrespective of religious be- 
liefs, and now what the Brahmins least ex- 
pected, not only have the wells been offic- 
ially cpened to Christians, but to all, high 
and low, even the lowest classes, and any one 
feeling polluted by drinking from such 
wells must himself dig a hole in the riv- 
er-bed for water. 

We are specially gratified that the matter 
has been settled, not specially for the ben- 
efit of the Christians, but on the basis of the 
common rights of humanity to such a com- 
mon gift of God as water. The rights of 
Christians are fully secured and on the 


other hand the temptation is removed from 
the low castes to become Christians for the 
sake of special privileges denied to them as 
low castes. To God be all the praise. 

Even the Rajah visited the catechist’s 
home and after asking him to read parts of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Deca- 
logue, commended the teaching to the people 
assembled. 


The struggle which has been going on for 
some years in Nimar and especially in Pad- 
lia District was being watched closely all 
through that South country, and the decision 
will have a far-reaching effect. 

We return immediately for a prolonged 
stay in some of the chief centres of Nimar. 


The tidings that come from our Mission 
field, of how God is blessing what our 
church is trying to do, should stimulate to 
greater effort. Our Foreign Mission Work, 
both East and West, could be made much 
more effective if a little more of what 
Christians at home spend needlessly, were 
used to send the Word of Life to the hea- 
then. 

At this writing the accounts for the year 
have not been closed. It is not known ex- 
actly how the Foreign Mission Funds stand. 
But there are two things that are known, 
and that should be laid to heart. One is 
that there is still a large deficit in the F. M. 
Fund, East, which threatens not only to 
prevent extension but to compel retrench- 
ment. What a_ thought, having to draw 
back, when a little of life’s superfluity would 
enable the Committee to advance, to carry 
the work to new centres, to give the Bread 
of Life to many who are now perishing, to 
enter the doors which Providence is open- 
ing on every hand. 

The other fact is that the F. M. Fund, 
West, while not handicapped by a deficit 
proportionately to the East, cannot extend 
its work as it should, and has to refuse to 
waiting multitudes on every hand the know- 
ledge of a Saviour from sin and death. 


es 
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THIRTY-SiIETH ANNUAL REPORT. 
Of Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D. 


Fila, Efate New Hebrides, Dec., 1908. 


The past year has, on the whole, been 
very satisfactory in the work at this sta- 
tion. Although it is too soon to say how the 
new regime (the Convention between 
Britain and France for the government of 
the New Hebrides, Hd.) is going to work 
throughout the group, it is safe to report 
that so far as drinking among our natives 
is concerned, matters have greatly improv- 
ed. Indeed, were there no other advantages 
resulting from the establishment of the 
Convention, this alone would be a great 
blessing. The British Resident Commis- 
sioner, Mr. King, seems most anxious, so 
far as is in his power, to act fairly towards 
both settlers and natives. 

Several of our boys ‘have enlisted as pol- 
icemen, under Captain Harrowell, and it is 
very gratifying to hear him speak so highly 
of them. Two or three of them have al- 
ready been promoted, with an increase of 
salary. They are allowed to come ito church 
regularly. | 

A great event of the year has been the 
placing of the Old Testament in their own 
tongue, in the hands of our people. The 


translation, as you are probably aware, is 


the joint work of Mr. Milne of Nguna, Dr. 
Macdonald, my fellow labourer on Efate, 
and myself. It was printed by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society. Our share of 
the expense is about £290 stg. A few 
months ago I sent that Society £100, being 
the proceeds of arrowroct, and I hope, be- 
fore many years to refund them in full, as 
we did for the printing of the Hfatese New 
Testament. 

This year our natives have made a larger 
contribution of arrowroot than usual. We 
are greatly indebted to Mr. Hu. Barnett, 
Glasgow, for his disinterested kindness in 
disposing of a large portion of this article, 
as otherwise we could not find a market 
for it. 

Some months ago, Terabako, chief of Fila 
Island, died. Although not a man with strong 
force of character, he was a humble, con- 
sistent follower of the Saviour, always 
anxious to do what was right. He was much 
respected by all the Europeans about the 
Harbour, 
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This week a new chief, Kalsakan, who is 
al present teacher at Hrakor, was’ appoint- 
ed. He is the most intelligent native we 
have, and the most influential. After re- 
ceiving a first-class certificate at the Train- 
ing Institution, under Dr. Annand, at Tan- 
goa, Santo, he took an extra year there. 
On the same occasion, Kalsbram, a native. 
of Tango, was appointed chief of his village. 
There was a grand gathering, the largest 
we ever had, and a number of the settlers 
were present as well. 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was 
dispensed twice at Fila, and twice at Erak- 
or. So many of our people are already mem- 
bers of the church that the accessions now 
are not large. The collections on these oc- 
casions amounted to £28s 2s. 8d. Out of 
this amount we made up the deficiency. of 


the teachers’ salaries to some extent. The 
majority of our teachers being Institution 


trained receive larger salaries than former- 
ly, and in several cases the villages do not 
raise the full amount. Years ago we only 
paid the native teachers £6, but now sSev- 
eral receive £12, one pound per month. 

Mrs. MacKenzie’s health and my own is 
fairly good at present, still we purpose tak- 
ing our furlough to Australia shortly. It 
will soon be six years since we were last 
there. We have reliable and fairly  effi-- 
cient teachers at each village, so I trust the: 
work will go on satisfactorily in our. ab- 
sence, and the change and rest are neces-- 
sary, in order to future effective service. 

You are no doubt aware that the whole 
island of Efate is under my charge, Dr. 
Macdonald having resigned about two years: 
ago, on aceount of ill health. 

We have eleven teachers and asvistants, 
our church membership is two hundred and: 
fifty-six, and they gave last year four hun- 
dred dollars in money and three hundred 


dollars worth of arrowroot. 


os 


The great dangers lie within ourselves. 
What matters it what threatens our head 
or our purse? Let us think only of that 
which threatens our soul.—Victor Hugo. 


The highest ambition of love is to be a 
servant. It is the nature of love not to be 
waited on, but to serve.—Chimes. 


Our Korean Mission 


—_™ 
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IN STUDYING THIS MAP, NOTE 

1. The outline of Korea, with Japan to 
the right, just across the Sea of Japan, and 
Manchuria to the northwest. 

2. The surrounding water, the Yellow Sea, 
Sea of Japan and Straits of Korea. 

3. The names of places that became fam- 
iliar in the Japo-Russian war, e.g., Port 
Arthur, Mukden, Liao Yang, Yalu River, 
Chemulpo, Fusan, Viadivostok. 

4, The Siberian railway, terminating at 
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Port Arthur, another branch runing to Vla- 
divostok, also the railway through Korea, 
from Fusan to Liao Yang, built by the Jap- 
anese during the war. 


5. Some mission centres of other church- 
es, Pyeng Yang, Seoul (the Capital city of 
Korea) and Sorai, where Mackenzie lived 
and wrought and died. 

6. Our three main mission centres on 
the East Coast, Wonsan, Ham heung, Song 
Chin. 
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WONSAN STATION FOR 1908. 


Names of Missionaries Date of arrival. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A., B.D. 


1898 
Mrs. W. R. Foote. 1898 
Rev. A. F. Robb, BA. 1901 
Mrs. A. F. Robb, B.A. 1901 
Miss J. B. Robb. 1903 
Statistics of Wonsan Station. 
Native workers. ‘ wy ie2 
Native workers pear ae ra ik 
tive Church.. Ste ane cues i 
Regular meeting widest Peay eee tL Lai ly 
Meeting places added during the year.. 3 
Churches entirely self-supporting... .. 14 
Church buildings.. cir iek . ee ap ko 
Addedsduring theiyear: + 4.°%).)' 0s Pe 1 
Communicants.. 516 
Added during the year. oo 
Catechumens.. ; ve 207 
Added during the year. ‘ seems 
Total members and sAnerwaree » 1.582 
Contributions by native church ..$1,118.18 


In beginning our report it is necessary to 
state that early in the year, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the General 
Evangelical Council of Missions in Korea, 
that a division of territory be effected by 
which a definite territory will be secured 
to each Mission, our Mission, with the ap- 
proval of the Foreign Mission Committee, 
came to an agreement with the American 
M. E. Church (South) Mission. 

We agreed to withdraw from most of the 
territory south of Wonsan and transferred 
to that Mission twenty-seven groups, ninety 
seven baptized members, one hundred and 
seventy-one catechumens and about one 
thousand adherents. They, on their part, 
agreed to recognize the territory north of 
Wonsan, in the Ham Kyung Province, and 
part of Tokwon and Anpyon counties, south 


of Wonsan, as the territory of the Canadian. 


Presbyterian Mission and transferred to our 
care the one group of Christians they had 
in that district. The group numbered 
twenty, three of whom were baptized. 

Most of the Wonsan Station itinerating 
field being thus cut off, the counties of 
Munchun and Kowon and part of Yong 
Heung north of Wonsan. were transferred 
from the care of our Ham Heung Station to 
our care at Wonsan Station. 
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The Local Church. 


The congregation grows steadily and dur- 
ing the past mission year seventy-seven per- 
sons were baptized and received into full 
communion of the church. One who had 
been baptized in infancy united with the 
church on confession of faith, and ninety 
were admitted to the catechumenate. At 
the last communion service about four 
hundred were present, all of whom are regu- 
lar attendants. 

Four elders were elected and ordained 
during the year. 


The Sunday School. 


We continue to meet on Sunday morning 
before the preaching service. In the men’s 
department there are six classes of men and 
three of boys, and the teachers and substi- 
tutes meet each Friday evening with one of 
the missionaries for the study of the Les- 
son. Also at this meeting leaders are ap- 
pointed to supply nearby outstations on the 
following Sunday. 

In the women and girl’s department the 
classes were re-graded at the beginning of 
the mission year and now consist of three 
classes of baptized women, one of catechu- 
mens, three for newer women and three of 
girls. There are eight regular Korean 
teachers and several who act as substitutes. 
The teachers’ class, which was begun last 
fall, has proved of great benefit to the 
school. 

An increasing number of Lesson Helps is 
taken. Since January Genesis has been 
studied with much enthusiasm, many of the 
scholars making its acquaintance for the 
first time, it being less than two years since 


Genesis was translated into the native 
script. 

Classes. 
Among the men District Bible Study 


lasses were formed, meeting on Tuesday 
nights during the winter. 

Mrs. Robb’s weekly class for women was 
continued and met regularly in the church 
on Thursday evenings. The attendance, 
though not yet what is aimed at, was better 
than in any preceding year. A Harmony 
of the Life of Christ was studied and also 
the Scripture course presented by ous Mis- 
sion. Since last September forty-two wo- 
men and girls completed the first year, 
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twenty-two the second, fourteen the third, 
six the fourth and one the fifth year stud- 
ies. 

A somewhat similar class in charge of 
Miss Robb was held in Sin Pungni and this 
also met regularly for, during Miss Robb’s 
absences from the city on country work, 
Mrs. Robb took charge of this as well as 
the Saturday class for the women Sunday 
School teachers. 

The first work of the women missionaries 
after the last Annual Meeting was to assist 
With a union class for the women of the 
three loca] churches, which wag held, for one 
week. Daily classes were held, with evan- 
Belistic services in the evening and both 
attendance and interest were good. Dr. Me- 
Millan remained in Wonsan until after the 
class and gave valuable aid teaching one of 
the daily classes. 


Evangelistic Campaign. 


This year again at the Korean New Year 
an evangelistic campaign was carried on in 


the city for ten days by a number of the 
men and women of the congregation. Large 


numbers of Gospels and tracts were sold, 
and though we will never know the full re- 
sult of the work done at that time, we 
know that a humber of persons were 


brought into the church who have contin- 
ued in regular attendance since. 
Educational Work. 

Primary Schools: Four boys schools 


have been jn Se@sion throughout the year 
and a fifth kms recently been organized. In 
the local school there has been a change of 
teachers, the former teacher having been 
chosen as church evangelist. The total en- 
roliment was forty-eight. 

Mrs. Robb taught seography and singing 
and had a weekly review of the Scripture 
lessons and arithmetic. The last subject 
was taught very acceptably by one of the 
Academy students. 

In the Wonsan girls school there were 
fifty-three Pupils enrolled though never 
more than thirty-five attending at one time. 
When we reopen the school after the holi- 
days it will be in the building which Dr. 
MeMillan bought and used for a dispensary, 
but kindly placed at our disposal during 
her absence on furlough. It is larger than 
Our present school house and as it is more 
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central we expect to have a larger and more 
regular attendance next year. 

For Scripture memory work we use the 
course prescribed by our General Assembly 
Sunday School Committee and during the 
year thirty-five certificates, diplomas and 
seals were won by the pupils. Three scho- 
lars, who had already received the General 
Assembly’s diplomas and seals, received cer- 
tificates for reciting the Gospel of Mark in 
groups of one hundred verses. 

The two oldest and most advanced pupils, 
Johanna Sin and Lansil Kwak, helped Miss 
Robb by teaching geography and arithmetie 
to one of the lower grades, these being sub- 
jects of which the native teacher has no 
knowledge. Johanna also taught two other 
Subjetts to classes of younger pupils, and 
how during the school vacation she is teach- 
ing the girls’ schoo] in Anpyon, which wag 
started some months ago but had to be 
closed on account of the serious illness of 
the teacher. Johanna is a bright, earnest 
girl and our thanks are due the friends in 
Carmel Church, Westerville, who have nelp- 
ed to support her in School. . 

With the interest from the Charlotte Cost- 
ley School Fund three younger pupils are 
being helped who could not otherwise at- 
tend school and we hope that these also 
will develop into helpers in the future. The 
balance of the interest from this fund we 
used to help with the Tunning expenses of 
the school, 

The Academy. 

The Academy came as a necessity. To 
Satisfy the needs of the boys the mission- 
aries had for several years helped them as 
mueh as possible in night schools and by 
teaching certain Subjects in the common 
schools. This year an academy seemed im- 
perative and one was opened in the mis- 
sion compound about the beginning of the 
year, with Mr. Foote as Principal. Mr. 
Foote, Mr. and Mrs. Robb Zave part of 
their time to teaching, each giving an ‘hour 


daily when al] were on the Station, which 
Was very seldom. When one was absent 


the others gave more time to the work, and 
during the frequent absences of both Mr. 
Foote and Mr. Robb, several hours were 
Spent by Mrs. Robb each day in class, be- 
Sides the time given regularly in preparation 
of work and in correcting the daily exercis- 
es. At the close of the term there were 
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twenty-one pupils in regular attendance and, 
as a rule, were so earnest and ambitious 
that the teachers felt well repaid for their 
work, especially as we look forward to al- 
most all becoming teachers of our schools, 
helpers or ministers. Already some of the 
students are doing good service during the 
school vacation by going out to the coun- 
try schools and helping both the teachers’ 
and the pupils. 


The Theological Seminary. 


This is the first year that Korea has had 
a Theological Seminary, in name at least. 
Students have been studying for the minis- 
try the last six years in what was known 
as Theological Classes. These Classes met 
in Pyeng Yang and lectures were given in 
different buildings here and there as rooms 
could be found. Last year when Presbyte- 
ry was organized it was decided to call the 
institution a Theological Seminary and now 
that a good suitable building is being erect- 
ed the College may be said to be firmly es- 
tablished. The building is the property of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. North, 
which provides for its maintenance. In 
other matters all members of Presbytery 
have an equal voice and each mission pro- 
vides instruction in proportion to the num- 
ber of students. Our Mission has eight 
students and sends a man to teach for a 
month and a half. Mr. Foote, who went 
from our mission this year, taught from 
April lst to May 15th. 

It is one hundred and eighty miles from 
Wonsan to Pyeng Yang and this distance 
all the students from our Mission walked. 
One of them was heard to say that when 
first he became a Christian it was a drag 
to walk a mile to class each day but now 
he is happy to walk three hundred and 
sixty miles to attend the Seminary. Some- 
thing new came into his life and anything 
he does for his Master is a delight. 

Most of the Students are from thirty to 
thirty-five years of age and have served 
Several years as leaders, colporteurs, etc. 
One hundred were enrolled, one of whom 
died; four did not complete the studies for 
the year, leaving ninety-five who did the 
regular work. This is said to be the largest 
number of students for the ministry enrol- 
led in any Presbyterian Theological College 
anywhere. 
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Country Work, Mr. Focte’s District. 

Mr. Foote, who has charge of the district 
south of Wonsan, reports as follows:— 

“This year the section of country’ placed 
under my care was much smaller than in 
other years. The church farthest from 
home is now only thirty miles’ distant, 
whereas before furlough I had the care of 
a line of churches reaching eighty-five miles 
south of Wonsan. My present parish is sit- 
uated in a rich agricultural part of the 
country, which is well populated. There are 
Christians in twenty different towns and 
villages, who for the most part attend 
church at eight different places, in five of 
which there are churches; but in several 
cases the distance is too far to travel and 
other congregations will have to be organ- 
ized. 

“The largest country congregation is in 
Anpyon, where there are seventy-five com- 
municants, fifty-eight catechumens, with an 
attendance of one hundred and seventy-five. 
During the year thirteen were baptized and 
received into full communion with the church, 
forty-one catechumens enrolled and five 
children baptized. The church supports 
two schools, one for boys and one for girls. 
In the former thirty-six and in the latter 
twenty-one pupils were enrolled. Two of 
the pupils from the boys school united with 
the church, and several from both schools 
were received as catechumens. One boy 
came in to the Wonsan Academy and an- 
other expects to come in September. This 
is a regularly organized congregation, with 
an elder, who is also a student for the min- 
istry and has completed his first year. 

“If I were to report on each church sep- 
arately I would largely repeat what I have 
said, except that the others are not so large 
and have no schools; each, however, is doing 
well and making progress. 

The strength of the other departments of 
church work depends to a large extent on 
the attention that is paid to evangelization. 
From the congregations come the colpor- 
teurs, Bible women, evangelists, students 
and ministers. First the Koreans must be 
Christians, then they can qualify for var- 
ious positions in the church. I have not 
been able to give so much time to this side 
of the work as I would have liked ‘to do, 
and there are two groups, one where the 
people have a church, that I could not visit. 
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These, however, I hope to see at an early 
date.”’ 


Country Work, Mr. Robb’s District. 


Mr. Robb, who has the district north of 
Wonsan, reports as follows.— 

“The work in the Wonsan northern cir- 
cuit is very encouraging. At Munchun the 
work has progressed steadily under the care 
of Helper Chon and his Wife, and the Sab- 
bath congregation now numbers eighty. 
The building bought last year and nicely re- 
novated for a church will soon be too small. 
This church has been visited frequently by 
the missionary. 

“At Nun Kni the Christians have recently 
bought a house to use for a church. 

“In the village of Konami the little group 
has grown till it now humbers over fifty 
members and adherents. 

“At Sin Chang Ni, also, there are some 
new believers, and the congregation now 
numbers over twenty. 

“But it isat Tok-chi that the largest in 
crease has taken place. There are now 
Sixty-six baptized members, seventy-six 
catechumens and in addition over one hun- 
dred and thirty adherents. The congrega- 
tion has outgrown its building, so that at 
the last visit of the missionary the men 
and women had to worship separately, and 
at the men’s service there was a cluster of 
men outside each door and window. 

They contributed money to enlarge the 
church and replace the thatch roof with tiles. 

An e€x-magistrate, known in past years in 
many counties where he had held office for 
his oppression of the people, who is now en- 
rolled as catechumens, and one woman, 
ally for this Purpose. The contributions of 
the group for the year, for congregational 
educational and missionary purposes was one 
hundred and sixty-one dollars and twenty- 
three cents, or tiwo dollars and forty-four 
cents per communicant, which means much 
greater liberality than 
churches at home. 

“There are four Other villages in which 
public worship has been begun this year, 
and many others in which Christianity has 
found an entrance. 

Four months out of the’ last ten have 
been spent itinerating. In May with elder 
elect Chon I went to the far north and 
visited the counties of Kyung-hyung, Hoir 


shown by many 
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Yang and Pur Yong. Crossing the Tuman 
River we went one hundred and forty li 
into Manchuria where there is a group of 
sixteen Christians, who had never been vis- 
ited by any missionary. A member of our 
Wonsan church had moved there some years 
ago and been the means of beginning the 
group. 

“While in Manchuria I met a Chinese 
evangelist of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
who reported very encouraging progress in 
their work. He can speak a little Korean 
and preaches to the Koreans also as he has 
opportunity. 

“During my stay in Kyung Sung, the cap- 
ital of the northern province, the Christians 
there bought a suitable house for a church 
outside the west gate. Examinations for 
the catechumenate and baptism were held for 
the first time; twenty-five persons were en- 
rolled as a catechumen, contributed liber- 
previously enrolled in Wonsan, was baptiz- 
ed. It is here that Monica, an aged Bible 
woman, supported by a member of the Won- 
san Church, lives and labors, and Kim Soug 
Un, another member of our church, again 
made an evangelistic trip of some weeks in 
that district at his own expense. 

“This northern territory, with a quarter of 
a million of unevangelized Koreans, needs 
resident missionaries. A Station should be 
opened there as soon as possible, and it is 
for this reason that we have urged that the 
Western Foreign Mission Board of our 
home church co-operate in the work in Kor- 
ea. Adjoining this field in Manchuria there 
are said to be one hundred and fifty or two 
hundred thousand Koreans. 

“I would willingly have spent a longer 
time. in this field but had to hurry back to 
Wonsan to assist at the Helpers’ Annual 
Training Class.” 


Bible Training Classes. 


Like all our work in Korea these classes 
were organized to meet a demand. 
Numbers of the Christians were anxious for 
more instruction in the. Word of God and 
this led to appointing times for study as far 
as possible, in every group. A class usual- 
ly lasts from seven to fourteen days. This 
1s an important and regular part of our 
work. 7 

Two different kinds of classes are held. 
One is for everybody, and one for leaders 
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only who can do more advanced work than 
the ordinary Christian. In the largest 
classes two or more missionaries take part 
and in the smaller ones the missionary’s help- 
er gives assistance. The results are most 
gratifying. In addition to an increased 
knowledge of Scripture, the people from dif- 
ferent groups get to know each other better; 
they get a new inspiration and lay plans 
for future work. At one class where about 
one hundred attended, the missionary at the 
close of the session asked how many would 
volunteer to give some time during the com- 
ing year to travelling and preaching the 
Gospel to those who knew it not. One man 
said he would lay aside his other duties and 
devote two weeks to this work; others, both 
men and women, made similar promises 
with the result that the days volunteered 
numbered more than a year. 

This year the Helpers Training Class met 
as usual for a fortnight in June. Ham 
Heung and Wonsan Stations united in hold- 
ing the class, and instruction was given by 
Messrs. Foote, Robb and Young. 

At the General Annual Class held in Jan- 
uary in addition to the Bible studies con- 
ducted by Mr. Robb and Mr. Foote, 
Robb gave a daily lesson in singing and also 
a Scripture lesson to the boys of the 
congregation. 

Classes of a week each were held by Mr. 
Foote and Mr. Robb at Anpyon and Tokchi. 
The former also held classes at U. San Yuet- 
Kol and Ko San, and the latter at Konami 
and Munchun, besides assisting with the 
Annual Classes at Ham Heung, Song Chin 
and Yong Heung. 

The following are some of the subjects 
taught at these classes:—The books of 
Genesis and First Samuel, selected Psalms, 
lessons from the Efe of Moses, the Epistles 
to the Romans, James and Philippians, the 
Prayer Life of Christ, and topical studies 
such as Sin, Repentance, Prayer, the New 
Birth, Redemption, etc., and singing. 

During the year throughout the Wonsan 
field one hundred and twenty-eight diplomas, 
cretificates, red and gold seals from the 
General Assembly’s S. S. Committee were 
won by diligent study. 


Women’s Classes. 


Miss Robb spent two months in the coun- 
- try accompanied by a Biblewoman and male 
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evangelist. Classes, which continued for a 
week, were held at the four largest outsta- 
tions and a shorter time was spent at sever- 
al others. The largest class was at Tok chi, 
where, in spite of very muddy roads, there 
were about forty in regular attendance. 
Three sessions were held daily; at the morn- 
ing and evening sessions the lessons from 
the Institution of the Lord’s Supper to the 
Ascension were studied and in the after- 
noon lessons from the life of Joseph. 
Evangelist Chon also gave a helpful daily 
study on some of the women of the New 
Testament. 


Native Helpers. 


We cannot begin to say how valuable has 
been the services of the band of faithful 
native workers under our care. The mis- 
sionaries’ personal helpers, the church 
evangelists, the Bible Society colporteurs and 
Bible women, have each in their place serv- 
ed the Master with zeal and earnestness. 

Helper Yong Chai and the present church 
evangelist, Pak Nai Hyon, have completed 
their third year in the Theological Semin- 
ary, and Helper Kim Nai Pom and Elder 
Yu have completed the first year’s study. 

Colporteur Kim Chuang Hyon continues in 
charge of the distribution of the Scriptures 
in Anpyon County and Colporteurs Ye Kun 
Sik in the city and Tokwon county. Col- 
porteur Chow, who was engaged some months 
ago, is also a good man and is doing good 
work in Munchun and Kowon Counties. 

Evangelist Chon and his wife, Rebecca, 
whom we have engaged as a Bible woman, 
travel together preaching and selling the 
Scriptures in many villages and towns 
where there are as yet no Christians, with 
an occasional visit to the churches in Mun- 
chun and Kowon counties. 

Bible Women HBsther’s work continues 
satisfactory. She is a tactiful woman of per- 
suasive manner and has been the means of 
leading a good number into the church. 
About the middle of May we loaned her to 
the Song Chin field and she spent almost 
three months working under the direction 
of the missionaries there. 

Our oldest Bible woman, Ye Mary, who is 
supported by the Toronto Prayer Circle, has 
worked earnestly and continuously through- 
out the year in spite of a very sore arm, from 
which she suffered most of the time. Her 
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work is largely in the villages south of 
Vonsan and she did, as usual, faithful ser- 
vice. : 
The Wonsan women’s evangelist, Rachel, 
continued preaching and working in the city 
until! March when with her husband she 
removed to Anpyon and undertook to or- 
ganize a girls’ school. This she did with 
much success until ill health forced her to 
come to Wonsan for treatment. As her 
ease proved very serious, Mrs. Robb took 
her into her house, where for two months 
Rachel took much of her time and care. 
After Dr. McMillan left for Canada her wo- 
man assistant, Mrs. Kang, was a valuable 
help in nursing. Dr. Rosa, of the Methodist 
Mission, and Dr. McMillan, on a short visit 
to Wonsan, did all in their power for Rachel, 
but her disease was incurable. Her hus- 
band took her back to Anpyon on his return 
from the Theological Seminary in Pyeng 
Yang, but she soon had a happy release from 
her sufferings. Sheisa great loss to the work 
and we had looked forward to her being in- 
creasingly useful as a miinister’s wife. 
Rachel’s successor in Wonsan, Kim Mir- 
iam, though a less gifted woman, has been 
very earnest in preaching and teaching. 
Looking back upon the past year our 
hearts are filled with humble gratitude to 
the Giver of all for His manifest biessing 
on the work and for His many mercies. 
Not the least of these has been the good 
health enjoyed by the members in the field, 
the restored health of Mrs. Foote, and the 
uninterrupted good health of the children 
of the Station. 


HAM HEUNG STATION FOR 1908. 


Missionaries Arrived in Korea. 
Rey. D. M. McRae, B. A. 1898 
Mrs. D. M. McRae 1900 
Miss Louise H. McCully 1900 
Miss Kate McMillan, M.D. 1901 
Miss Catherine F. Mair, B. A. 1905 
MOVE oli YOUNS. B.A: 1906 


Statistics of Ham Heung Station. 


Native Syvorkersrs 3. Oe Ue” pene eae 16 
Supported by native church... .. .. 4 
Regular meeting places.. .. .. .. .. hh 
Churches entirely self-supporting... .. 16 
CRUTCH a TG eg. sete if, teen ee 13 
-Communicants. . 336 


és 


added during the year 58 
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Catechumens.. BEA CAE, SRE 344 
ai added during the year.. 56 
Total members and adherents.. 1150 
Contributions.. $979 


Another year of proving the faithfulness 
of our God, of putting to the test His prom- 
ise that He will take the weak things to 
put to shame the things that are strong, 
calls for our deepest gratitude and most 
heartfelt praise. 


City Church. 


The work in the city church has lately 
taken on new life and activity by the re- 
turn of the students from Pyeng Yang, who 
brought with them many plans. together 
with fresh zeal with which to carry them 
out. | 

Our good silversmith, so well known to all 
friends of Ham Heung, is now a theological 
student and, although weakened in body 
by severe colds and threatened with tuber- 
culosis, he has been planning and carry- 
ing out many helpful schemes. In this he 
is aided by the two Paks, also theological 
students, one our church evangelist and the 
other Mr. Young’s teacher employed since 
last January. 

The scheme of dividing the eighty houses 
connected with our church into groups aver- 
aging four each and putting over them a 
leader who is responsible for their attend- 
ance at church services as well as their 
private family worship, personal Bible 
study and general Christian conduct seems 
likely to be most helpful. 

These twenty leaders meet every Satur- 
day afternoon with the church Officers to 
study with Miss McCully the Sunday School 
lesson and in the evening each one gathers 
his group in one of the houses and teaches 
what has been learned so that all come pre- 
pared on Sunday with this lesson, and teach- 
ing on that day becomes much easier and 
pleasanter. 

The young men of the church have lately 
been meeting on Sunday afternoons for Bi- 
ble study and we are glad that they have 
for themselves planned this way of mak- 
ing the day profitable. 

The fact that our church building is too 
small for a mixed meeting on either Sun- 
day morning or afternoon is a cause of 
grief to us and we long for a new church 
where all can meet together for Sunday 
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preaching service. Nothing definite has 
been done this year towards the building of 
the new church. We have continued our 
former plan of having the men’s Sunday 
School and preaching service in the morn- 
ing and the women’s in the afternoon with 
a general prayer meeting in the evening. 

An invitation to preach to the prisoners 
in Ham Heung jail was lately given to us 
by the Japanese superintendent and gladly 
accepted. Li Chu Han made a visit at once 
distributing Bibles and gospels for waich 
money had been given by a Cape Breton 
friend and we are now awaiting permission 
from Seoul to gather these men on Sunday 
afternoon for a gospel service. 


Women’s Work. 


In our city work the ordinary routine of 
Sunday School and weekly classes has been 
added to by a daily class attended by twen- 
ty-six women and carried on for seven 
weeks during May and part of June and 
July. The growing desire on the part of 
the women to be taught, together with our 
great need of some who can help with the 
teaching in our schools, has made the teach- 
ing a pleasure as well as a most necessary 
part of our work. 

The city work has lately been organized 
after the plan already referred to and our 
nine leaders of tens have been replaced by 
twenty women who are to work in sympa- 
thy with the brothers similarly appointed. 
In this way all are workers and seem very 
happy to feel that they can help, in the 
work they have learned to love. The de- 
sire to help others creates the need of per- 
sonal study and we have an interesting class 
for these workers on Friday afternoon. 

Hannah is an invaluable helper in this 


work and is able now to assist greatly in. 


teaching Bible lessons both in the city and 
out-stations. We loaned her for three 
months to Sung Chin and were repaid by 
having her come back to us better fitted 
than ever for her work because of the ex- 
perience she had in that field. Her support 
has lately been guaranteed by a friend, 
which has made it possible for us to put 
another woman in her place on the Bible 
Society Fund. 

Mary Choi has lately moved to Puk 
Chong and is working now among the wo- 
men in that locality. We hear good re- 
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ports of her work and pray that she may be 
a blessing to many there. Martha travels 
principally in the country and we believe 
her own growth in grace is an assurance 
that her labors will be owned of God. 

Our class for all the women of our sta- 
tions was held in March and we were gra- 
tified to have thirty-three women and eight 
large girls from the out-stations in attend- 
ance. The weather was most unpleasant, 
but our women only had the greater op- 
portunity to show their earnestness and 
we had a week of blessing. 

In January the mission class for Bible- 
women was held in Ham Heung attended by 
twenty-nine women from our three sta- 
tions. This not only gave us opportunity 
to teach these workers but made us real- 
ize how important it is that we. should 
have better facilities for training them. 


Itinerating. 


During the year Mr. Young visited all 
except four of the out-stations. In Pan 
Chen he found the people much encouraged 
because a number of heathen had recently 
decided to believe, and were eager to be 
taught. In Chin Heung the enemy had 
been busy and caused some to fall away, 
here to, however, encouragement was not 
lacking. 

Thirty li away, (ten miles) in a lonely 
mountain hhome, lived a blind old lady who 
for four years had been a faithful follower 
of her Master. She had learned the way of 
life from a colporteur who had visited her 
home, but she had never had an opportun- 
ity to be baptised as the missionary would 
have come and gone from the nearest town 
ere the news could reach her. On this oc- 
casion her nephew, who happened to know 
of Mr. Young’s arrival, immediately hast- 
ened to her with the news. The next morn- 
ing guided by him she eagerly. made her 
way to town and there received the sacred 
rite. It was inspiring indeed to see the 
wrinkled old face alight with joy as she 
trudged back to her home in the mountains. 

At Massan the work has gone on steadily; 
the prospects for a strong church there are 
very promising. 

At Yong Heung Mr. Robb from Wonsan 
station joined us and for a week taught an 
interesting class of about sixty men and 
boys gathered from the surrounding towns 
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and villages. A deep interest was shown 
and good results have since been manifest- 
ed. At present James Kim, one of the 
Academy boys, is teaching in the school 
there. 

At Cheng Pyeng the work was found to 
be encouraging and a splendid zeal for ser- 
vice manifest. During the year the mem- 
bers supported one of their number and 
sent him out as their evangelist into’ the 
surrounding country. “David, the boy who 
wants to be a minister’ and who is on the 
way to become one, is teaching there and is 
well reported of. 

Visits were also made to Ori Chen and 
Kai Pyeng. In addition to visiting these 
places Miss McCully went on to Yong Chen 
when she held a class of a week’s duration. 

Chang Jin was not visited during the year 
and owing to the disturbed state of the 
country the church there has made little 
progress. This spring the leader was kid- 
napped by the “righteous army” (rebels) 
but after several weeks he was allowed to 
return. During his captivity he had been 
faithful to his Master and many of his 
captors heard from him the way of life. 

Puk Chong and Hong Won, our two 
northern churches, were visited twice by 
missionaries, once by Miss McCully in May 
when for a week she held a very enjoyable 
class in Hong Won, and again in July by 
Mr.Young. Dr. Grierson, of Sung Chin, ac- 
campanied Mr. Young to Puk Chong where 
the deacon in charge had not been faithful 
and in several ways had abused his office. 
The Doctor’s long experience with Koreans 
soon settled the proper course to pursue 
with the result that Mr. Deacon is now a 
“sadder but a wiser man,” we trust also a 
‘better one. 

We are hoping for great things for this 


centre of over one hundred thousand souls 


and pray that the coming year may be one 
of rapid growth for this church. 

At Hong Won the cause is steadily ad- 
vancing; a new building has been purchased 
and at present is undergoing repairs. It 
will be ready for use in the early winter. 
Here another of the Academy boys is teach- 
ing with much acceptance. 


Classes. 


The Ham Heung annual class met in De- 
cember when thirteen outstations were well 
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represented as well as several 
other places where as yet 10 
church has been organized. Dr. Grierson 


and Mr. Robb were present to assist in the 
teaching. An interesting feature of the 
class was the evening debates. The Korean 
is never so happy as when in an argument, 
and on these evenings the tide of happiness 
ran high. 

A number of our leaders attended the 


class for native helpers held in Wonsan in 
May and in the examinations at the close 


one of them stood highest. All were great- 
ly strengthened by their two weeks’ faith- 
ful study. 


Book Room. 


During the past summer the book room 
was enlarged and improved. The upper 
story erected over the old room gives much 
better accommodation to the young men 
who from week to week gather to study 
with the silversmith the Book Of Life. 


Advanced Boys’ School. 

This year twelve young men were in at- 
tendance at our Academy. Of these six com- 
pleted the regular first year’s course. One, 
led captive of the evil one, fell away. Two 
others were unable to take the examinat- 
tions; the other three studied the preparat- 
ory course and hope to be able to take the 


first year’s ocurse next term. The examin-— 


ations given during and at the close of the 
term showed. that faithful work had been 
done on all subjects. 

On the evening of the closing day each 
student gave a ten minute talk to the con- 
gregation assembled in the church on a sub- 
ject or part of a subject 
he had _ studied during the year. 
The point and eloquence of the speeches 
gave cause for much encouragement, for it 
was very evident to all that the boys were 
capable of making good use of what they 
had learned. Even arithmetic was found 
not to be barren of gospel lessons, for, as 
the speaker declared, ‘‘did not Moses have 
to spend forty long years in the secular 
studies of Egypt in order that he might be 
fitted for a great work in the future; how 
cnuch more in this enlightened age is it 
necessary for us to know the learning of 
our time, especially arithmetic.” 

Several spoke on subjects assigned them 
from the Word of God and their talks show- 
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ed that thoughful work had been done upon 
the Master’s great truths. The talk upon 


' the Tabernacle given with the aid of a mod- 


el was listened to with keen interest by all. 
But that which aroused much enthusiasm 
was a geography lesson and map drill giv- 
en by a bright, young fellow of eighteen. 
Many were the comments upon the wond- 
erful attainments of the student who not 
only ‘had drawn the fine map of Europe, 
but who gave facts and figures about that 
continent and its people with amazing ra- 
pidity. 

An enjoyable feature of the evening was 
the singing by the pupils when, for the first 
time in the history of the congregation, a 
trio, our nearest approach to a quartette, 
was heard. 

As already mentioned, the more advanced 
pupils were sent at the beginning of vaca- 
tion to teach in the boys schools in the out- 
stations. Good reports have reached us from 
all. Not only are the school children study- 
ing under their new teachers, but many of 
the men as well are humbly equiring more 
perfectly the Way of Life from these boy 
instructors. Thus the truths learned dur- 
ing the winter months are finding their 
way through the whole field and we trust 
they will bring forth a rich harvest for the 
Master. 

Boys Schools. 

Hight boys’ schools are at present in op- 
eration. In six of them, owing to the pre- 
sence of their new teachers already referred 
to, the numbers have greatly increased and 
a deeper interest has been manifested. 
The Ham Heung school has grown too large 
for its present buildings and arrange- 
ments are being made for obtaining a larg- 
er one next year. 


Medical Work. 


Who can estimate the value of the relief 
from pain and suffering, of the good from 
Miss K. McMillan, the preaching, teaching 
and sale of books done by the Doctor, per 
assistant and her Bible woman during the 
first year of having a resident physician in 
this great heathen city? 

Could a home doctor see the building, the 
utter lack of accommodations under which 
this work was carried on, he would indeed 
be shocked and distressed; but in the ab- 
sence of anything else what can be done? 
Only the best that the situation offers. 


THERESE Y LE RTANcCRE CORDS! 
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Dr. McMillan was indeed a welcome mem- 
ber of Ham Heung station, welcomed both 
by missionaries and natives; her time and 
labors were given to both and deeply apprec- 
iated by all. 


OUR MACAO MISSION. 
FROM LETTER BY REV. W. R. MACKAY. 


Kongmoon, Nov. 17, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Thompson, 

Dr. Macdonald, Mr. Broadfoot, Miss Dick- 
son and I were over at Shekki last week to 
the ordination of our first elders there. The 
two elders ar Suen Chi Hing and Lau Tseuk; 
they appear to be very good men and we 
hope for great things from them. 

We have a pretty good man in San-ui City 
now, Leung Keet, a Yan-peng man. We 
have two other preachers of the same sur- 
name who are Hoi-peng-men. One of them, 
Leung Hok is with us at Pak-kai, Kong- 
moon, the other at Tung-Tseng, 
Shum. 

At the Presbytery meeting last September, 
in Canton it was decided that foreign mis- 
Sionaries of the various united Presbyterian 
Missions would be allowed a double connec- 
tion with the Presbytery here and in the 
homeland. 

We are going to have a conference here 
at Pak-kai, Kongmoon, for our workers 
some time during the first month of the New 
Year. 

I suppose you heard of the riot in Hong- 
kong over the Japanese boycott. It was 
rather exciting for some time. 

There has been a very serious flood this 
Fall in the “Four Districts.” Hoi-peng and 
Yan-peng fared worst, though Sun-neng and 
San-ui also suffered badly. This is in many 
cases the second crop of rice destroyed this 
year. There were eight feet of water in San- 
cheung and in Chek-hom it was worse, thou- 
sands of houses collapsed and lives were 
lost. It was the worst flood in years. 


Leung 


When you have done that which gratifies 
you, slip away and be quiet. When you 
have said that which is pleasing to both 
hearer and speaker, forget it. When you 
have made sacrifices for others—well, that’s 
no more than is expected of you, for we are 
here to help one another and pass this way 
but once. 
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SUNG CHIN STATION FOR 1908. 


Missionaries | Appointed. 
Rev. R. Grierson, M.D. 1898 
Mrs. Grierson 1898 
Rey. A. R. ‘Ross 1907 
Summary :— 


Largest field of any mission station in 
Korea, fifteen counties. 

Smallest staff of any station in Korea, 
three persons. 

Regular meeting places, 20. 

Church buildings, seven. 

Total adherents, 580. 

Communicants, 80. 

Total contributions, $449.00. 

This is the eighth report. For the eighth 
time we “thank God and take courage.” 
Our optimism igs evidenced by the abbrev- 
iated motto, based on Philippians 4:18, 
which has gradually become our station catch 
word, “Can Do.’ In previous years we 
have allowed ourselves to be too much over- 
whelmed by the magnitude of the field and 
the smallness of our force. This year we 
have cheered up and say ‘‘Can Do.” Yes, 
trusting in the Shepherd of Israel, who 
loves this mighty flock of 750,000 souls, we 
ery “Can Do.” The Church of Christ shall 
yet be strongly established in this region., 


Evangelistic. 


Our optimism has a basis in both faith 
and fact. God’s gracious blessing has been 
granted on the evangelistic work, in a new 
way this year. A year or so ago it was 
very hard for us to get fitting native agents 
to devote their life to colportage and evan- 
gelistic work. The preaching zeal of the 
church members, too, was below the Korean 
standard. This is all changed. Since last 
fall a new blessing has been poured out 
upon the people. There are now more men 
willing to be colporteurs than can be em- 
ployed. 

At the Sung Chin class in March, 
great rejoicing, an evangelistic association, 
whose membership is our whole constitu- 
ency, was organized, called “The Three 
Empire Evangelizing Association.” The 
name is so given because the christians at- 
tached to the Sung Chin Station account 
themselves (in the absence of other organ- 
ized work) as responsible for the evangeliz- 
ation of the Koreans in Manchuria and Si- 
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beria as well as of those in Korean terri- 
tory proper. 

The Sung Chin station too, regards itself 
from its position, as for the time in charge 
of the work that has sprung up in the Trans- 
Tuman and Siberian districts. 

In response to the election of the Assoc- 
lation, Evangelist Kim of Tan Chun, a man 
of fine parts and high character, has devot- 
ed his life to this work, and has travelled 
over most of the field including the Trans- 
Tuman territory. 

In the immediate vicinity of Sung Chin 
there are this year signs of awakening con- 
sciences and repentant hearts. 

The local church, as a branch of the gen- 
eral evangelistic society, sends out a band 
of preachers to neighbouring towns every 
Lord’s day, and these go out with great 
zeal and eagerness. Besides Evangelist 
Kim, five colporteurs of the Bible Society, 
and Helper Yi form the pioneer corps of our 
station and they have all nobly worked in 
preaching and teaching and have founded 
many new groups. 

The senior missionary has followed up 
their work and visited the groups as far as 
medical and local work would allow; and 
the junior missionary, together with lan- 
guage study, has done likewise. 

Owing to the constant fighting between 
the “Righteous Army” and Japanese soldiers, 
the work in the Kapsan and Sam Su count- 
ies, formerly most encouraging of all, has 
been hindered. Colporteur Kim, however, 
has nobly stuck to his post though often 
held up by ‘both belligerents. 

This year the Mission, though it did not 
reinforce our station, showed its apprecia- 
tion of the magnitude of our evangelistic 
work by giving us liberty to claim the aid 
of Mr. Robb and Miss McCully for itiner- 
ating and Class work. Their help in their 
visits to the extreme north, and Trans-Tu- 
man group, and the very important group 
in the northern capital, Kyung Sung, has 
been much appreciated, and has been of in- 
calculable benefit. 

Thanks are due to Mr. Foote for aid in 
visiting the Vladivostok group. 


Class Work. 


Mens’ classes were held at Yea Dong 
(Jan. 5-12), Kilju (Jan 18-22), Tan Chun 
(Feb. 2-9), Sung Chin (Mar. 15-25). Other 
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proposed classes in Kapsan, and Kyung 
Sung had to be cancelled on account of con- 
ditions in local church. A class for women 
was held in Sung Chin (April 5-12), ‘con- 
ducted by Mrs. Grierson and Miss McCully. 
For report of same see women’s work. 


Yea Dong Class: The holding of this 
class meant the crossing of seventeen moun- 
tain passes, averaging probably three hun- 
dred feet in height, with considerable snow 
in places. The road lies quite close to old 
Ocean a beautiful view of which is to be 
had from tthe tops of various passes. 

While en route, Dr. Grierson and Mr. 
Ross visited a group of new believers who 
gave them a hearty welcome and pressed 
them into taking a meal of rice and other 
food before completing a difficult journey. 
Some of the men from this place came on to 
Yea Dong as did also an old believer of 
over eighty with whom the missionaries 
stopped to pray in a small house a few li 


further on. This old man has a beautiful 
christian character. He gave generously 
towards the building of the Yea Dong 


Church, and the missionaries were glad soon 
after their visit to see him, though feeble 
and bent, take his place among the others 
at the class. 

The average attendance of men and boys 
was about twenty-seven, while during the 
evenings a few women were also present. 
Dr. Grierson taught the class in Bible truths 
while instruction in singing was Mr. Ross’ 
part. 

During the class they held a communion 
Service and received eight new members 
into the church. An old packing box serv- 
ed as a pulpit and the missionaries’ itinera- 
ting cups and plate were used for wine and 
bread. But though things were simple and 
rough the blessing of the ever-present 
One was by no means withheld. We mis- 
sionaries have felt at various times, while 
worshipping God with our Korean christ- 


ians, how deeply ‘spiritual was the atmos- 


phere, the Holy Spirit manifesting himself 
very truly to these humble penitent souls. 


Tan Chun Class: The missionaries’ trip 
to Tan Chun was also over a difficult road 
owing to a very high mountain pass that 
had to be climbed amid the snow. The 
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class and crowded the room where the men 
usually sit, some also having to go into an 
adjoining room owing to lack of space. 

While at Tan Chun the missionaries held 
@ service in the market place where the peo- 
ple listened well to the preaching of the 
Gospel. A bright local school-teacher who 
was glad to speak for his Master, though 
but a recent believer, has since proved an 
earnest christian. He is now teacher of the 
native Academy at Sung Chin = and 
takes considerable interest in the christian 
boys. | 

Kilju Class: Dr. Grierson conducted 
this alone and instructed in Bible truths 
the comparatively new believers there. 


Sung Chin Class: Just previous to this 
our station had the joy of welcoming at a 
communion service eighteen as catechumens 
and six for baptism. 

We very much valued the help of Mr. 
Robb in the conducting of this class. Our 
christians came from near and far from 
eight different groups apart from the lo- 
eal church, some walking one hundred and 
forty miles to be present. 

It was a matter of deep gratitude to God 
that on one evening of the class a society 
was started for the sending out of evange- 
lists to be supported by the Korean churches. 
The christians cheerfully promised six- 
ty Yen ($30.00) towards the salary of an 
evangelist. The above amount, supplement- 
ed by the missionaries, enabled the gociety 
to appoint and send out an earnest able 
worker to be supported by the native 


churches. This man has sacrified much 
in business owing to his deter- 
mination to keep the Sabbath. He is 


now far north preaching the ‘‘unsearchable 
riches of Christ.” 


Educational Work. 

The teaching in our boys’ school in Sung 
Chin has continued as usual during the 
year. On January first a girls’ school was start- 
ed which continued till the summer vaca- 
tion. April ninth marked the opening of our 
Boy’s Academy, which met a long-felt need. 
Last summer some of our brightest boys 
attended a local heathen school because 
they had advanced beyond the teaching 
given in our christian school. Hight boys 
have been in regular attendance at our 


christians showed a keen interest in the Academy. 
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We were very fortunate in securing a 
good teacher. He was at the time of his 
engagement a very new believer, but has 
developed since and shows a deep interest 
in his work. He has taught the boys arith- 
metic, Chinese characters, and Japanese 
language, and all middle school subjects. 
Dr. Grierson has instructed them from the 
Old Testament, and Mr. Ross in English and 
Singing. On August we held a closing after 
examinations, for presentation of prizes. 
Our Academy teacher’s interest was shown 
on that occasion by the expression of his 
desire to help on some of the backward pu- 
pils during the vacation. 

The interest in Education in Korea is 
rapidly growing. The call is becoming louder 
and more pressing for the christian church 
to bring under the influence of its teaching 
very many bright and promising lives. 
From young men won for Jesus and train- 
ed in our christian schools we may hope 
for future workers whose lives will tell ef- 
fectually in helping to bring the hermit na- 
tion into the kingdom of Christ. 


Women’s Work. 


Our women’s work has been more encour- 
aging this year than ever before. We have 
had a larger attendance and the women 
have shown a greater desire to study than 
in former years. You no doubt have heard 
many times how difficult it is to get the 
women’s attention, with a child on the 
back and perhaps one at either side. 

This year, just before holding a week’s 
Bible study class, Dr. Grierson, one Sunday 
morning in church, suggested that the hus- 
bands should do the cooking and look after 
the babies to enable their wives to go to 
class free from care and, to set a good ex- 
ample, | he said that during that week that 
was what he was going to do. And sure 
enough, the first day the mothers and sisters 
came without even one child, and, with the 
exception of one woman they kept this up 
during the whole week. 

One afternoon, walking down the street 
with the women when class was over, we 
saw some of the anxious, expectant fathers, 
with their arms full, waiting on the street to 
be relieved of their cares. To our know- 
ledge such a thing never happened before 
and shews how anxious the men are getting 
to have their wives study. 
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Our good old faithful Bible-woman, Dor- 
cas, was able this year to study with us, 
but we fear as we look at her wrinkled, 
withered face and hear her cough, that she 
will not be with us a great while longer. 
She loves travelling among the heathen and 
she knows her Bible well enough to teaca 
the new groups of Christians. 

She puts us to shame when we think of 
her liberality. During one of her trips she 
came across a poor old crippled woman 
living alone with not a relative near to help 
her. Dorcas, after talking with her, found 
out that this woman had heard the Gospel 
from her years ago, and had been a Christ- 
ian ever since. This poor soul was in a 
very dirty condition, not having a change 
of clothing to put on while her garments 
were being washed, and, as usual, Dorcas 
did a very generous act by giving the Wo- — 
man the only change she had with her. 

Another act of her love we heard about 
not long ago. Out of the proceeds of the 
sale of her little house, she gave eighty 
yang to a church to aid them in putting 
up a school: this amount is equivalent to 4 
gift of $80.00 from our way of looking at 
things. If such generosity were shown by 
more of our home friends we feel sure that 
so many souls would not be dying without 
a word of the Gospel. 

A couple of months ago we had a visit 
from two of Dorcas’ converts. After read- 
ing, praying, and shall I say singing (7%), 
they told us some of the trials they were 
undergoing on account of being Christians. 
These women, the only believers in their 
vicinity, walked twenty-five miles for the 
purpose of worshipping with us the follow- 
ing Sunday. The elder of the two women, 
one was fifty-five and the other sixty, told 
us of the shameful treatment she was re- 
ceiving from two of her sons. They contin- 
ually scolded her, beat her, and burned some 
of her books, but, however, did not manage 
to get them all, for she carries her hymn 
book hidden in her belt all the time. Nei- 
ther of these women is able to read, but, 
wherever they go, they take their books 
with them and get help from any they may 
meet. 

These poor old women, who do not know 
one letter from another, are able to recite. 
a number of hymns which give them great 
joy. When they left our house for their 
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Lome their parting words were:—‘‘be sure 
to send us word when you are going to 
have your next study class for we want to 
come.” These women have never’ been 
visited by a woman missionary simply be- 
cause we have only one missionary on the 
station, who, although having a house and 
family to look after, does all she can, which 
is; in her opinion, very little. 

We have had visits this year from Miss 
McCully and Miss Mair, who rendered 
valuable service in our work. Our Koreans 
as well as ourselves, lamented when they 
had to leave us. Our Korean women fully 
realize that we need to have such workers 
continually with us if the Gospel is to be 
heard in the north. We do appreciate the 
great love and interest of our home church 
toward this field, but pray that the interest 
may grow greater in both prayer and lib- 
erality. | 

Medical Work. 

For the first time in the history of the 
station has the medical work been carried 
on in a way that could be called effective. 
Owing to the occupancy of the hospital 
proper by Mr. Ross, Dr. Grierson was com- 
pelled to build a dispensary in the native 
town. Here, with the assistance of Kim, 
the Korean lad whom he educated in a 
school in Seoul, and trained before in 
Wonsan, the doctor has conducted as full 
a work as pastoral, educational, and admin- 
istrative duties would permit. 

Mr. Kim’s quickness, skill and intuition, 
together with the close touch which is made 
possible by telephonic connection between 
house and dispensary, have allowed the 
medical work to go along continuously. 
Over one thousand different persons, 
amounting to fully five thousand treat- 
ments, have been entered on the books dur- 
ing the nine months of the mission year, 
many of them for severe surgical opera- 
tions. We thank God for a good measure of 
success in the results of treatment, and re- 
joice that some have been brought to Christ 
through the touch of the healing hand. 

As the fame of the work spreads more 
and more throughout the country, the pa- 
tients come in greater and greater numbers, 
and Dr. Grierson’s hands will be more and 
more tied to the local work as time goes 
by. And as this work of love, the only 
philanthropic work we do, and the only 
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scientific medical equipment for a popula- 
tion of over half a million of people can- 
not be discontinued, we must have either 
another doctor to relieve Dr. Grierson, or 
another evangelist missionary to take a 
part in the pastoral oversight of the im- 
mense field. 

We wish to thank the N.S. Telephone 
Co., in Halifax, Bethany Church N. W. Arm, 
and Park St. Church, Halifax, for the tele- 
phone equipment that enables the doctor to 
keep his hand on the work while doing | 
other work in school and church. 

Medical receipts of $212.52 for nine months 
sufficed to pay salaries of assistant, fittings, 
fuel, and running expenses, and also pay 
$82.32 on the drug bills of the past year. 
The work is thus practically self-support- 
ing. The equipment is still, however, very 
incomplete, especially in diagnostic appar- 
atus. Apart from equipment and rent, the 
work can be quite self-supporting. 


Requests. 


(1) Workers: With a population of 750,- 
000 Koreans, spread over a district stretch- 
ing from seventy miles south of this station, 
west and north-west into China, and far 
north into Russia; with local work includ- 
ing medical, primary boys and girls schools, 
and an Academy, what staff could be used? 
What ought there to be? Two married men, 
one single man, and one single woman. 
This is considered the smallest force that 
ean at all touch the work here in the north. 
This means the addition to our present 
staff of one married couple, and one single 
woman. 

(2) Houses: How can this number be 
housed in one foreign house, and one Kor- 
ean house which ought to be used for its 
original purpose, a hospital. Two new 
houses should be granted immediately so 
that work may be begun to accommodate 
the force which we hope to see appointed. 

(3) Funds: We also request funds for 
Acacemy and Girl’s school work and for 
additional Bible women. 


A gentleman is just a gentleman; no 
more, no less; a diamond polished that was 
first a diamond in the rough. A gentleman 
is gentle, modest, courteous. A gentleman 
is slow to take offense, as being one who 
never gives it.—Exchange. 


The Revival in Honan 


LETTER, REV. MurRpDocK MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Changteho, Honan, 2 Jan. 1909. 
Dear Readers of THrt RECORD. 

Would that you might have been with us 
the last few weeks, that your hearts might 
have been stirred to their depths, and that 
you might have seen with your own eyes 
the wonderful works of God. Surely God 
has been in this place and we were con- 
scious of it. I cannot attempt to tell you 
all I have seen, but in this letter will give 
only some impressions. As all the other 
missionaries are writing home, you will see 
varied accounts of these meetings, and one 
will fill in what another has omitted to 
state, at least in part. 


“Wonderful.” 

There is but one word can express our ex- 
periences during these days, and that is 
“Wonderful.” What has happened? No- 
thing more than God thas promised from 
the beginning, that when the Holy Spirit is 
poured out He will convict the world of 
sin. The church in Changte has been bap- 
tised by the Spirit and cleansed, and the cry 
of all here is, “Why did we so long des- 
pise His working, and trust in other ways 
to build up His kingdom.” 

You have all doubtless read or heard of 
Mr. Goforth’s having been relieved of reg- 
ular work in our mission to carry on evan- 
gelistic work among the various missions 
in China. It was arranged that be hold a 
series of meetings in our own mission this 
Autumn. He was first in Weihuifu for eight 
days, then came to his own centre, Changte 
Ho, to conduct services from November 8th, 
to November 15th, inclusive. This time was 
later lengthened by two days by the request 
of the Chinese, making ten days altogether. 

During part of October Mr. Goforth was 
in Shansi Province, and there God’s Spirit 
was present in power. We therefore trust- 
ed that when he came to us, we would not 
be denied the blessing. But oh, how far be- 
yond our expectation was the result. 


The Preparation. 

For months past, and in the case of some 
members of our mission, for a couple ‘of 
years, there has been regular definite pray- 
er to God for a revival among the Christ- 


ians. When we heard of God’s power man- 
ifested through Mr. Goforth in Manchuria 
and other places, we were encouraged to 
expect great things for Honan. This has 
been our daily prayer and expectation and 
thus it was the first step in preparation for 
the blessing. ” , 

Mr. Goforth’s object in these meetings 
has been not a revival among the heathen, 
but among the Christians. It was therefore 
necessary for us to call in to the central 
station all the Christians who could come 
from the seven counties of this district. 

As our church here was not considered 
large enough, a large straw mat tent was 
erected, capable of seating eight hundred. 


Arrangements were made whereby all who 


came from a distance could eat and sleep 
on the premises, and then we awaited with 
hopefulness the opening of the meetings. 
God was very’goed to us, and we had 
beautiful weather’throughout. He also richly 
blessed ud in-that we had with us some half 
dozen missionaries from other missions, who 
brought with them some of their Chinese 
Christian helpers in the hope that they 
might be able to carry back a blessing to 
their own district. These brother and Sis- 
ter missionaries were a strength and stimu- 
lus to us by their prayers and consecration. 


The regular order followed each day in 
the compound was, bell at 7.30 a.m. for 
special prayer for days meetings, 8 a.m. 
breakfast, 10 a.m. morning meeting, this 
lasted some days until 1.30-p.m. 

At 2 pm. the missionaries gathered to- 
gether for special prayer for definite ob- 
jects; 3 p.m. general meeting; this meet- 
ing lasted several times until 5.30. At 7 
p.m. the missionaries again met together 
for special prayer. The evening general 
meeting commenced at 7.30, and lasted until 
10 p.m. or later. You will see that our time 
was pretty well occupied. 

The first meeting was held on Saturday 
evening. November 7th, when Mr. Slim- 
mon, who had led the singing at the Wei- 
hui meetings, gave an account of what 
transpired there. On Sunday morning Mr. 


Goforth spoke of the revival in Shansi, and 
in the» afternoon preached from the text 
Ps. 85:6, “Wilt Thou not revive us 


' without any special 
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again?’ The evening meeting was led by’ Dr. 
MacKenzie, who, like Mr. Goforth in 
the afternoon, emphasized the importance 
of putting away sin from our lives. 

During the succeeding,days the same plan 
was followed, Mr. Goforth ‘taking charge of 
the morning and afternoon meetings, and 
intrusting the evening meeting to one of 
the pastors ory’a Chinese helper. 


L-shall-not—attempt to give you-an-~ac- 
count of.Mr. Goforth’s addresses. phey 
were earnest gospel talks, straight home to 
the heart, well illustrated with incidents 
from Aorea, Manchuria, Shansi and other 
places. 

On Monday morning kis text was from 
Rev. 3, 15: “I know thy works that thou 
art neither cold nor hot.”, After’ the ad- 
dresses an opportunity was given for pray- 
er, when several broke down in tears un- 
able to proceed. One of these was Mr. Fan, 
assistant teacher in the girls’ school. He 
made public confession of his sins and ask- 
ed God’s forgiveness. In the afternoon the 
text, was. from \JOhn 11: 39, ‘‘Take’ ye 
away the stone,’ and a powerful appeal was 
made to all to allow nothing to hinder them 
from receiving’ the blessing. 

That the two addresses on Monday had a 
great effect on all minds was shown by the 
constant references made to them _  after- 
wards. However, that, afternoon and even- 
ing there seemed to -be ,an adverse power 
working in the meeting preventing the Spir- 
it from doing His work. 

On Tuesday morning after the address on 
Hosea 10:12, “Break. up your fallow 
ground, for it is time to seek the Lord.” 
when prayer was asked for, a great many 
were visibly moved, many weeping in great 
distress, and several praying aloud at the 
same time. In the afternoon again, we felt 
as if there was some power holding the 
people back, and the meeting passed by 
signs of the Spirit’s 
presence. 

Up to this time we had not been holding 
our 2 p.m. special prayer meeting, but now 
it seemed as if the afternoon general meet- 
ing did not reach as high a level as the 
other two, so we decided tc make it a spe- 
cial subject of prayer, and thereafter met at 
2 p.m. for that cbject. 
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On Tuesday evening when we reached the 
meeting after our special prayer meeting, 
we found almost the whole company engag- 
ed in prayer aloud, many in tears and cry- 
ing for forgiveness. There were some, how- 
ever, who did not seem to be affected, and 
who were looking at the others puzzled to 
know what it all meant. It was Wednesday, 
however, that the complete breakdown 
came, and from that time forward the note 
was ' 

“Wiectory.” 


The morning meeting was opened with a 
hymn, prayer and another ‘hymn. Then 
before Mr. Goforth began his address Mr. 
Fan, of the girl’s school, came forward and 
asked to be allowed to say a few words. 
He then proceeded to tell how, when he 
reached the school grounds in the morning, 
he had heard a great sound of weeping. 
The Spirit’s power had come upon the girls, 
and the sense of sin was overpouring them. 

He tried to commence work as usual, but 
rang his bell in vain. He went to report to 
the Principal, and was advised to let the 
Spirit complete the work He had begun. 
This was done. Jith the conviction of sin 
came the desire to confess it, and until this 
was done there was no peace of mind, so.one 
and all confessed to one another, and to 
their teachers and to God and asked for for- 
giveness. 

Such-was»the story. Mr..Fan~had~ to~ tell. 
When he had finished twoother men came 
forward to the platfrom and made confes- 
sion of sin, one of them with bitter cries 
breaking down unable to proceed. 


An opportunity was then given for pray- 
er, and thereupon ensued such a scene as 
never before had I seen, nor again do I ex- 
pect to see. A man started to pray, had not 


said more than half a dozen words when 


another, then another joined in, and in mo- 
ment the whole company was crying aloud 
to God for mercy. Oh, the intensity of feel- 
ing, all the pent up emotions of a life time 
seemed to be pouring forth at that time. 
All the sin of the past was staring them in 
the face, and they were crying in anguish 
to God for mercy. 

Nothing in my mind can more fitly des- 
cribe the scene than to compare it to the 
suddenness and violence of a thunder-storm. 
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It starts with the patter of a few heavy 
drops, then comes the downpour lasting half 
an hour or so. But while it lasts how terri- 
ble it is. So it was here with this storm 
of prayer. It started with the one or two 
Then came the burst from many hearts, all 
the pent up emotions so long held in check. 
There was no restraining it, and no attempt- 
ing to do so. 

Think of the Chinaman, so afraid of “los- 
ing his face,’ of showing his real feelings, 
of betraying his secret thoughts! But now 
there was no thought of face, of who saw 
or criticised. The one thought was “God 
be merciful to me a sinner.” Each man 
and woman was face to face with God, a 
righteous God, and what mattered what 
friends and neighbours thought. 

Some were praying for help to confess 
their sins, and to allow nothing to be un- 
confessed. Some could only sob out “oh 
God forgive me, oh God forgive me.” 
Some were imploring the Holy Spirit not 
to leave them. One man standing beside 
me was beating his head with his hands and 
crying out in great agony until he fell 
down on the round and lay there exhaust- 
ed. Another a few seats away was rapping 
his head on the back of the bench and 
praying with all his might. But one can- 
not attempt to adequately describe it. Af- 
ter about half an hour a hymn was sung 
and the storm having spent itself the ad- 
dress was. proceeded with. 

The afternoon meeting was much quieter, 
but one felt that the Spirit was now hav- 
ing His way. After the address there fol- 
lowed prayer and individual confession. 
One of those who spoke was Mr. Hu I 
Chuang, who is perhaps the most eloquent 
preacher in our mission. He confessed to 
non-observance of the Sabbath, and allow- 
ing his hired help also to work on that day. 
He promised that hereafter no work by man 
or beast would be carried on on his farm that 
day. He took on himself all the responsibil- 
ity for the coldness and deadness of the 
Changts’ un church of which he is the most 
influential member. 

A great many others also confessed, and 
it was shown that that village which when the 
pastor visited it, seemed to be so faithful 
in church attendance, and such a model 
church, when he was not present became 
dead, and only three or four attended the 
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services on Sabbath. The’ Holy Spirit thus 
revealed a state of affairs the pastor never 
even suspected, but now that He has clean- 
sed that church, He can truly glorify the 
name of Jesus hereafter. 

On Wednesday evening, after the opening 
exercises, an opportunity having been given 
for prayer, again came an outburst similar 
to that of the morning, but perhaps not so 
prolonged or so intense. 

The same was true of the following day, 
and thereafiter there was practically no call- 
ing on individuals to lead in prayer. The 
leader of the meeting would simply say, 
“you will now have an opportunity for 
prayer,” and at once the whole assemblage 
would be crying aloud to God. When the 
storm of prayer had about subsided, the 
tones of the organ would be heard, and a hush 
would. fall on the audience as Mr. Slimmon 
would sing the words of some fitting aes 

as “Whiter than the snow,” “Just as I am.” 
“There is a fountain filled with blood’ and 
the people would be comforted. 

Wednesday and Thursday were the days 
of greatest storm, when the volume of pray- 
er was most demonstrative. Afterwards 
there was intensity, there was sobbing, but 
there was more quietness. 


As the days passed there was added con-} 


fidence in tone, due to the increasing know- 
ledge of the power of prayer. As men and 
women came under the power of the Spirit, 
confessed their sins, and received new sense 


of pardon, peace and power, their desire to, 


see others receive a similar blessing was) 


especially manifested in their recourse to 
prayer, and their entire reliance on the mee 
Spirit to confer that blessing. 

Sometimes one who had wandered fale 
away from God, and now came back to Him 
publicly confessing his sin, would ask for 
the prayers of the people. At once as if 
with one heart and voice all would res- 
pond. 

Again, the cry of a son or daughter for a 
father or a mother’s salvation, the appeal 
of an anxious one for prayers for relatives, 
the yearning of a helper for the people of 
the district over which he had been placed 
as shepherd, each brought its response in 
a volume of prayer by the congregation. 

One of our preaching helpers, 


who has : 
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been ill for some time with dropsical trou- 
ble, and given only a few months to live, 
confessed that owing to his lack of scholar- 
ship and to the fact that he had been ap- 
pointed to a district where there were a 
great many literary graduates, he had felt 
discouraged, and decided to give up preach- 
ing. He was-soon after taken ill, and now 
no hope was entertained for his life. He 
realised now he had been trusting in his own 
powers and not in the Holy Spirit, and he 
humbly confessed his sin. 

But now he wanted to live, that he might 
go back to that place in the Spirit’s power, 
and show the genuiness of his repentance. 
He broke down in tears as he asked the 
prayers of all on his behalf. Instantly there 
arose to God such a volume of prayer, the 
prayer of faith, as brought conviction that 
God would hear that prayer. Since that 
time this man has been improving in health, 
and we expect that God will send him back 
to his work a new man. | 
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Let me just mention one other case, that 
of a young man, an ex-pupil of our school. 
He had been sent to take charge of the 
school in Hwaiking, and while there fell in- 
to gross sin. He was dismissed in disgrace, 
and on his return to Changte, avoided all 
his old associates, never came near the 
church, and wandered far away from God. 

During the meetings constant prayer was 
made for him at our prayer meetings, and 
several times he came to the meetings, but 
did not seem to be affected at all. At 
length Mr. Goforth asked the prayers of the 
assembled congregation for him, and, again 
there arose the prayer that avails. 

Before the meeting closed he also came 
forward confessing sin. 

When prayer was asked for the Emperor 
and Dowager Empress, who were ill, an im- 
mediate and hearty response was made. 
There was no confusion, no seeming incon- 
gruity in all praying aloud at the same 
time, it seemed a most natural way to ap- 
proach God. Never did we realise the pow- 
er of prayer as we did at that time. The 
whole atmosphere was one of prayer. 

Especially do we think with wonder and 
gratitude to God of those afternoon and 
evening prayer meetings amongst ourselves, 
We would first spend a little time in talk- 
ing over the situation, the subject and per- 
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sons for whom special prayer should be of- 
fered, and the answers already received, and 
then we would spend the rest of the time 
in prayer. 

Looking back on that time now and re- 
calling the great number of definite petit- 
ions presented, and definite answers receiv- 
ed, almost immediately, one cannot but 
“praise God for all His goodness and all His 
wonderful works to the children of men.” 

We would go direct to the general meet- 
ing from our Knees, and oh, the gladness 
and the glory of it, as we saw one after an- 
other of those we had been praying for 
going forward to tell how God had met 
with them, and brought conviction of sin 
to their hearts. 

Teachers in the schools, assistants in the 
hospitals, preaching helpers, male and fe- 
male, servants in our houses, Bible women, 
gatekeepers, visiting Chinese Christians 
from other missions, the boys and girls in 
the schools, all were definitely remembered 
in our prayer circle, and not one of them 
failed to receive the blessing. As one after 
another of those went forward our hearts 
were full. We could but bow our heads and 
listen to His voice saying to us, ‘Be still 
and know that I am God.” “Stand still 
and see the glory of God.” 


We, however, were not the only ones who 
learned anew how to pray in those days 
Our Chinese Christians not only learned 
this lesson but how to work as well. They 
had their prayer circle as well as we, and 
kept us informed of all they were doing to 
bring in those who had grown cold or were 
special hindrances to the work. Many a 
case was reported of their sending out let- 
ters and special messengers to friends, re- 
latives, or neighbours who had not thought 
it worth while to come to the meetings. 

In special cases they sent out deputations 
of three or four men and persuaded some 
who were nursing grievances against the 
church, or had fallen into sin, to come to 
the place of meeting. Then they took them 
apart, prayed with them, asked us to pray 
for them, followed them with their prayers 
into the meetings, until the Spirit had 
brought them back to God. 

Talk of the enthusiasm and hard work to 
bring in voters on an election day! Just as 
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great zeal did these Chinese Christians in 
the endeavor to bring as many as possible 
into right relationship to God. 


I have already stated that there was con- 
fession of sin. Let me amplify this state- 
ment. The great fact evident to all was, 
that the Holy Spirit convicts of sin. Over 


and over again was this truth emphasised - 


by men and women, young and old. When 
they first came to the meetings sin was not 
weighing heavily on them, but when God’s 
Spirit filled them they felt so miserable on 
account of sin that they could not but speak 
out, even though it meant to be disgraced 
before all who knew them. 

And it did not do to make only a partial 
confession That did not bring peace of 
conscience. This was tried by some, but 
they had to come back, some of them two 
or three times, wntil finally their whole con- 
fession was made. “We can have no peace 
with God until we confess everything’ was 
their statement. Oh it was bitterly hard! 
But when they had made their peace with 
God, what peace in the heart, what joy 
shining in the face. Having this peace of 
heart, they coveted the same for their 
friends and hence their zeal in bringing 
them to the meetings. 


Samples of Confessions. 


You are perhaps thinking that our church 


here must have been in a pretty bad state. 


No doubt of it. There was sin in the camp 
and it had to be put away. This is but the 
first generation of Christians and we can- 
not expect from them the knowledge of 
right and wrong that a christian commun- 
ity at home is expected to have. But let 
him who is without sin cast the first stone. 
God’s Spirit makes a man’s conscience very 
tender, and reveals sin as it really is in 
God’s sight. 

Listen to some of the sins confessed by 
strong men with sobs and tears. 

“T have been filled with pride.’ 

“T have cherished enmity in my heart 
against a pastor, a helper, or a church mem- 
ber.” “I have been guilty of criticising 
people, and holding them up to ridicule, and 
thus have hindered God’s cause in my home 
gr village.” 

“The reason why the cause of Christ does 
not prosper in our village, why the church 
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members have grown cold, is all on ac- 
count of my conduct, I have not observed 
the Sabbath, or allowed my servants to do 
so.” 

“I promised to give a tenth to the Lord, 
and I have not done so, my neighbours look 
to me as leader, and in this have followed 
my example, it is all my fault.” 

“Tam the only member of the family who 
is a Christian and the reason for this is 
that my example has not been good, I have 
been proud and quarrelsome. I have not 
honoured my parents, and so did not com- 
mend the gospel of Christ to them.”’ 

“T have not been on speaking terms with 
my brother for months, I now acknowledge 
it was all my fault, I see he is in the au- 
dience. Brother I wish to apologise to you 
and ask your forgiveness.” 

“My father and mother are still heathen, 
so is my wife, and I have never spoken to 


them about Jesus my Saviour, this is my sin, 


when I retyrn home I will at once seek to 
lead them to Jesus.”’ 

Sad were the eries of some, concerning 
relatives who had passed away to the other 
world without them even having said a 
word to them about the Saviour. 

Many spoke about ‘opportunities of speak- 
ing about Jesus, which they had neglected. 

Others had been neglecting to read the 
Bible, and to pray daily, and so had become 
cold and dead spiritually. 

One woman told about having been asked 
to go out with others and witness for Christ, 
but she would not go, and now she felt she 
had denied her Lord. 

A preaching helper came forward his 
face depicting the agony of his heart as he 
cried out that he had failed to exalt Christ 
as he ought to in his preaching. 

Another confessed to having received a 
large sum of money as a bribe, but now he 
wanted to restore the whole amount (equi- 
valent to his salary for five months). 

Another had in 1900, under false preten- 
ces, acquired a sum of money, which he had 
never paid, he now promised to refund it. 

Two helpers had intended leaving church 
employ because their salary was small, and 
they had opportunities of making more out- 
side the church. They now reconsecrated 
their talents to the Lord. 

Another helper confessed he had been ac- 
tive in propagating revolutionary ideas to 


‘drunkenness, stealing, adultery, 
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gain reforms in the country. Hé now real- 
ised he had been sinning in not praying for 
the Emperor and those in authority that 
their hearts night be turned to God, and 
thus reform would be brought about. 

There were confessions of opium smoking, 
and viola- 
tion of all the commandments. These were 
hard things to confess, and all the torture 
of the judge would not have drawn forth 
these confessions, but God’s Spirit gave 
them no peace until they had confessed and 
found forgiveness with Him. 


The Missienaries’ Portion. 

But while the Chinese were being moved 
in this way. What about the missionaries, 
had they no sins to confess? Or, did not God 
move them as He moved the Chinese? 
Praise His holy name He did. We also re- 
ceived the blessing. To each one at some 
time during the week came tthe deep heart 
searching of the Spirit revealing the sin 
which had hindered usefulness and caused 
failure. Sin and its effect ion his own life, 
and through him on the lives of others was 
more clearly revealed to him. Led of the 
Spirit each one was led at one time or an- 
other to make public confession of sin, and 
to seek forgiveness. 

That which weighed most heavily on the 
consciences of all was that we had so long 
been grieving the Holy Spirit by not giving 
him His rightful place n our hearts and in 
our work. While believing in Him we had 
not trusted in Him, to work in and through 
us. Now we believe we have learned our 
lesson that, “It is not by might nor by 
power but by my Spirit, saith the Lord of 
Hosts.” May we never forget that lesson. 


In The Boy’s School. 

Let me now tell you about the Spirit’s 
work in the boy’s school. When the break- 
down came in the girls’ school on Wednes- 
day morning, we were all the more ex- 
pectant that the boys should speedily re- 
ceive the blessing. But Wednesday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening Thursday morn- 
ing, afternoon, and evening passed, and still 
no sign. What could be the hindrance? 
There was no doubt God was willing to bless 
them. What was keeping them from the 
blessing? 

We had noticed that none of their teach- 
ers had yet opened their mouths, either in 
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confession, in thanksgiving, or in prayer for 
others. We were led to pray specially for 
them that they might not hinder their scho- 
lars, but might be the means of bringing 
blessing to them. Friday was a day spe- 
cially noted for answers to prayer. How 
our hearts thrilled as, on that day, we saw 
one after another of those we had prayed 


for, going forward to await their turn to 
confess. ? 
One of the first of these was Mr. Ch’en, 
the principal of the boys’ school. He con- 
fessed to having desired to leave mission 


service for more lucrative employment, to 
coldness and deadness in his spiritual lite, to 
amere mechanical performance of his duties 
in the school. He said the fact that none 
of the boys in the school had been moved 
thus far came home to his heart with great 
power and he knew he had been the hind- 
rance. 

One of the other teachers was moved that 
day, and before the end of the meetings, all 
had come into their own. 

Yhe Boys Confessions. 

But what of the boys? On Friday night 
as we were sitting in the tent, we saw one 
of the older scholars come in from the 
schaal, and call Mr. Griffith out. Mr. Grif- 
fith, on his return, whispered as he passed, 
“the boys are -having their now. 
Their hour had indeed come. How search- 
ing’ was the Spirit's work among them ‘the 
next few days were to reveal. As time per- 
mitted they were allowed to make public 
confession. 

To me it was one of the most touching 
incidents of the whole series of meetings, to 
see these lads from seven or eight years of 
age up to sixteen or seventeen years, get 
up on the platform jbefore a congregation 
of six or seven hundred people, and con- 
fess their sins. No pressure was brought 
to bear on them, but of their own desire 
they came forward. 

But what terrible sins had these lititle fel- 
lows committed that they must come for- 
ward and confess? Of just such sins as boys 
and girls in home schools are guilty; e.g., 
disobedience to the teacher, and to parents 
when at home; quarrelling with their play- 
mates, fighting, calling one another names, 
criticising one another, neglecting study, ne- 
glecting the reading of the Bible and pray- 
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er: or if praying, only doing so with the 
lips. Shewing a bad example to others. 


But are these such terrible sins after all? 
{if you had seen some of these little fellows 
sobb out their hearts, you would have real- 
ised that when the Holy Spirit works in the 
heart. He makes sin to appear as it really 
is, a thing to be repented of with ‘tears. 
Little sins, unimportant sins, were they? Oh 
that we might keep so near to Christ as al- 
ways to retain the tender conscience of a 
little child, yes, and the faith of one of these 
little ones. 

What are the Results? 

Let me now deal with the results attain- 
ed by the coming of the Spirit. The first 
is a new life and energy in all, removing all 
the apathy and coldness, a deeper consecra- 
tion to Christ’s service, a new apprehension 
of the power of prayer, and the nature of 
the Spirit’s work, a more complete depend- 
ence on Him to make our work effectual. 
This much in general terms. 

What about more definite or tangible 
results; or, putting it in’ a different way, 
how did these results work out in actual 
experience? I have already spoken of the 
new zeal and expectance with which men 
and women came to God in prayer. Let me 
touch on their renewed consecration. 

The last two evenings were for consecra- 
tion. Previous to this each one who con- 
fessed promised to live a new life, and many 
of them in doing so made a covenant with 
God laying some money down as a pledge of 
faithfulness on their part. 

At the first consecration meeting all who 
were willing from henceforth to observe 
the Sabbath properly were asked to stand, 
and almost all did so. 

Then each of the outlying sections in turn 
was asked as to the contributions for the 
future. Man after man arose, and was re- 
corded as promising to give faithfully one 
tenth of his income to the Lord. Some of 
them promised more than the tenth, and 
some promised definite sums per year. 
These two subjects oecupied almost the 
whole evening. 

Before closing the school ‘boys and girls 
who were attending at this meeting, were 
asked as to what they were willing to do, 
as they are not earning money. They were 
asked how many were willing to give them- 


selves to the Lord’s work. Fifteen of the. 
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boys rose in response, and consecrated 
themselves to the church’s work, that is as 
preachers or teachers. 

Then the girls were asked to respond, 
and the whole company of them stood up. 

The second consecration meeting was tak- 
en up with receiving promises of time, to 
be spent in preaching. Those who were will- 
ing to spend a certain number of days or 
weeks preaching at their own charges res- 
ponded in large numbers. 

There is one other result that might be 
mentioned, and that is the removal of the 
spirit of division which, with the new spir- 
it in the Chinese, was beginning to mani- 
fest itself between Chinese and the foreign- 
er. This spirit has been removed, and we 
believe the Chinese understand and trust 
us now, as they never did before, and it 
promises well for our future relations with 
them. 


What are the subsequent results? It is 
now some weeks since the people returned 
home. The pastors and their helpers have 
been holding meetings at the outstations, 
and the reports coming in from North, 
South, East, and West, are all to the same 
effect, that God’s Spirit is manifesting His 
power in these places just as He did here. 
Men are confessing sin and receiving for- 
giveness and new power. The mere telling 
of the meetings at Changte has been the 
means in God’s plan of awakening men, and. 
it would seem as if the whole Christian 
community is on fire for Christ. 

May His Holy Spirt complete the work He 
has begun in our hearts, and may He glor- 
ify His name in the speedy bringing to Him- 
self of all the heathen to whom He has sent 
us as His messengers. 


When God calls, he qualifies; when he 
qualifies, he calls.—Matthew Henry. 


Salvation is never selfishness. It is not 
man getting into heaven, but heaven get- 
ting into man. 
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“Tt matters very little what I think about 
God; but it matters a great deal what God 
thinks about me.” 


It is with youth as with plants, from the 
first fruits they bear we learn what may be 
expected in the future.—Selected. 


Pulpit and Pew 
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SOME SEARCHING QUESTIONS. 


Does my life please God? 

Is there anyone I can forgive? 

Am I studying my Bible daily? 

Am I enjoying my. Christian life? 

Have I ever won a soul to Christ? 

How much time do I spend in prayer?” 

Am I trying to bring my friends to Christ? 

Have I ever had a direct answer to pray- 
er? 

Is there anything I cannot give up for 
Christ? ; 

Just where am I making my greatest mis- 
take? 


Am I doing anything I would condemn 
in others? 


How does my life look to those who are 
not Christians? 

Is the world being made better or worse 
by my living in it? 2 

Have I ever tried giving one-tenth of my 
income to the Lord?—Canadian Churchman. 


GLADSTONE’S RULE. 


Gladstone’s rule, even in his older years, 
was that of a ‘‘twicer,” as he termed it, at 
public worship. Church-going, he said, was 
not a matter of fancy for a Christian; it is 
his duty for the work’s sake. No public- 
spirited disciple had a moral right to be 
absent except for a good cause, he often as- 
serted, from public worship. I am a regular 
churchgoer. I should go for various rea- 
sons if I did not love it. but I am fortunate 
enough to find great pleasure in the midst 
of devout multitudes, whether I can accept 
all their creeds or not. For I find that there 
is in the corner of my heart a little plant 
called Reverence, which wants to be water- 
ed about once a week.—-Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. 


KEEPING THE MAGNET STRONG. 


A magnet is sometimes seen in a chemist’s 
laboratory, suspended against a wall, and 
leaded heavily with weights hung upon an 
armature. We ask the reason, and the scien- 
tific man replies, carelessly, as if it were a 
commonplace thing: “The magnet was losing 
its power by lying about here without being 
used, and I am restoring its force by giving 
it something to do—more and more every 
day.’’ 

It is with men as with magnets. Idleness 
results in loss of power. Since the day of 


the great Teacher, the unused talent iy 
“taken away.” And the law of restoration 
is always the same. To him that uses what 
he hath shall be given. The secret of re- 
stored force is to have something to do.—Ex. 


THE FOOT-PATH TO PEACE. 


To be glad of life because it gives you the 
chance to love and to work and to play and 
te look up at the stars; to be satisfied with 
your possessions, but not contented with 
yourself until you have made the best of 
them; to despise nothing in the world ex- 
cept falsehood and meanness, and to fear 
nothing except cowardice; to be governed 
by your admirations rather than by your dis- 
gusts; to covet nothing that is your neigh- 
bor’s except his kindness of heart and gen- 
tleness of manners; to think seldom of your 
enemies, often of your friends, and every 
day of Christ; and to spend as much time 
as you can, with body and spirit, in God’s 
out-of-doors; these are little guide-posts on 
the foot-path to peace.—Henry Van Dyke. 


A SIGN OF THE TIMES. 


One of the cheering signs of the times is 
the steady improvement of young men in the 
colleges that has largely come through the 
work of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. 

Ray Bigelow, a former captain of the Yale 
football team, addressing the Y. M. C. A. in 
New York recently, said, “The time was 
when the best fellow in college was he who 
could drink all his fellows ‘under the table.’ 
The present situation is different. I venture 
to say that two-thirds of the men on the 
great amateur baseball and football teams 
are e‘ther out-and-out Christians or are 
morally clean.” 

All.sich utterances should act as stim- 
ulants to Christian young men to renewed 
effort in the college world for high stand- 
ards of living. Christ is the word by which 
such work can be done.—Ex. 


HOLDING TO A COURSE. 


When once we have decided to do a cer- 
tain thing at a certain time, that thing ought 
to be done at that time—unless this would 
be positively wrong—simply because we de- 
cided that we would do it then. For any de- 
cision made, or intention formed, is a prom- 
ise of the will; and the turning aside from 
that decision or intention. unless such 
change is a plain duty, means a broken and 
weakened will. 
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HOW I CAME TO LOVE MY MITE- 
BOX. 


It was only a blue pasteboard box, just 
like all the rest of you Mission Band girls 
have, and yet to me it seemed more than 
just a box. When it was given to me, l 
looked upon it with doubt, and almost with 
dislike. Although I had read “Mrs. Pick- 
ett’s Missionary Box’? and Mrs. Carpenter’s 
“Talk on Mite-boxes,”’ yet I could not class 
myself with old women, and so I began to 
wonder whether their were any similar ex- 
periences for young girls. 

My wondering led me to thinking, and 
really that was something new for me, for 
everybody that ever knew me, always said 
I never took time to think. Well I thought 
that box over and over, and I came to the 
conclusion that I was not going to be fool- 
ish enough to put money in my box for 
just ordinary blessings. By ordinary bless- 
ings I meant my everyday ‘blessings, such 
as a good home, kind parents, the very best 
of brothers, and many others of the same 
kind. No, I was going to look for bless- 
ings that were not at -all common. You 
may be sure my box remained empty for 
some time. My eyes and thoughts were so 
eager to behold something afar off, that 
what was near at hand was overlooked. 

One day a crowd of us girls was talking 
over some of the other girl’s homes. It was not 
meant for gossip, in reality we were pitying 
one of the best of girls, because she had, 
what we girls called a cranky old aunt, liv- 
ing in her home. The aunt was good in her 
way, but she really was peculiar. I am sure, 
if I had lived with her, I should have been 
in hot water all the time. But our girl 
friend was a sweet, amiable girl, and so she 
never was cross. What it cost her to be 
sweet and amiable, perhaps we girls did 
not know. 

That night when I went up to my room, 
my eye lighted on my mite-box and I 
thought at once I will just put in a little 
bit, because unlike my friend, I had no try- 
ing aunt, but the dearest, sweetest of 
grandmothers living in my home. You see 
it was the contrast that made me notice it 
particularly. 


However I did not stop there, for my 


thoughts rapidly travelled over my list of. 


friends. And as I dwelt with sweet remem- 
brance on each dear one. I felt untold 
thankfulness because I was so favored in 
this respect. I jput another little bit in my 
mite-box that night and I wrapped a little 
piece of paper about it, and wrote on it 
“Thankfulness because I have true, loving 
friends. 

I believe I commenced to love the little 
blue box from that day. I kept it on a shelf 
in full sight so that I could see it as soon 
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as I entered the room. And now I often 
put in my little bits. Perhaps you will 
say some of my reasons were foolish, but 
they were not so to me. One went in be- 
cause my dressmaker finished my dress 
when I wanted it, and I.had expected to’ be 
disappointed and was not. 

Another time I dropped in a piece, because 
I had to take a long walk on a cold day, and 
quite unexpectedly I had a drive. Then 
another time, because I went to Mission 
Band, and we had a fine meeting. It just 
suited me and gave me plenty to think 
about. For you see I had been thinking 
more and more, and: was quite changed 
from the girl who never tock time to think. 
At least one of my aunts gave me credit 
for more sense than formerly. 

Then when my birthday came around, I 
did more thinking than usual, and with 
pleasure put in as Many coppers as God 
had pleased to ijgive me years. In fact I al- 
so put in another bit because I had been 
led to think. 

One day, we girls were startled to hear 
of the death of the mother of one of our 
girls. What a thrill went through our 
hearts, as each thought, what if it had been 
my mother. I. was not satisfied with a lit- 
tle bit that night but put in a bigger piece 
because my mother was spared. 

Then my brother had an accident and 
broke his leg. He might have lost his life 
though, and as I thought what my life 
would be without his, I added another 
shiny piece. 


One lovely Easter Sabbath our. minister 
preached a grand sermon, and some of the 
thoughts gladdened my heart for a long 
time. Of course I paid a visit to my box 
when I went home that morning. 

But my story would be too long, were I 
to tell all my experiences, and indeed some 
could never be told. My heart was lighter 
for joy, and my little box seemed full of 
love, as well as money, when I handed it 
in at the end of the year. And as the 
scraps of paper were read there seemed to 
be a certain fragrance about them. 

Can I: tell you more? My experience 
may be different from that of other girls, 
and yet I know I am much like other young 
people. The truth of itis we girls need 
only to look for our blessings and we will 
be astonished to find how they multiply. 
The trouble may be that we do not always 
have enough money to put something for 
every blessing. But our little boxes keep 
us in remembrance. I really believe the 
money from our boxes will do more good 
than any other funds, for so much of 
thoughtfulness is here expressed. Now if 
anyone doubts what I have written let that 
one make a trial and see if I am not cor- 
rect.—Stella, in “The Palm Branch.” 
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HOW TO LIVE A CLEAN LIFE. 


By Rev. E. A. Kine, Onto. 


(Mr. King, has served as president of the 
Ohio C. E. U. He has written a valuable 
little book on the subject of this article, 
“Helps to Health and Purity,’ and he has 
founded a purity society for boys, “Knights 
of the White Cross.’—Nd.) 


The Yeung Wan’s Quest. 


For ten years there have come to my study 
letters from young men from many parts 
of the world, all burdened with one anxious 
question, namely, how to overcome evil 
thinking and acting. Put in another way, 
young men desire to know how to become 
masters of themselves, how to keep the bas- 
er nature under. 

Invariably I have advised them to cease 
their habit of looking within and consequent 


worry, centre their thoughts upon some 
all-absorbing purpose in life, then strike 
out confidently to actualize that purpose. 


The greatest hygienic dynamic in the world 
is a sincere, earnest attempt to attain some- 
thing worth while, and to render some 
helpful, useful service to others. 


The Welcome or Unwelecome Thought 
Guest. 


It ought to be understood by all young 
people that the mind is so constituted that 
one cannot cease to think. The young man 
may think one thing and not another, but 
think he must. There are certain impul- 
ses, feelings, and desires that come into 
the thought realm which are involuntary, 
and he cannot stop them, but he can direct 
them. 

When one of these thoughts or suggestions, 
which he does not desire to cherish, 
looms up in his mind, he may bring into 
play his will-power, and banish the intrud- 
er by concentrating his attention upon some 
other thought nobler and better. This is 
according to the modern physchological 
dictum, and it agrees with Paul when he 
says, “Overcome evil with good.” If the 
young man does this successfully, he has 
conquered himself. 

r, on the cther hand, he can allow the 
unwelcome guest to remain until by famil- 
‘jarity and association of ideas it is often, 
perhaps almost constantly, in mind; it de- 
velops until he.becomes possessed by it, 
and it drives him to the committing of 
Some act for which he afterwards loathes 
himself. 


The Fight for Character a Real 
Struggle. 


Living a clean, pure life is not a matter 
ef luck, chance, or religion merely. It is 
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first of all a very matter-of-fact fight. The 
battle is in the mind; and it is a question 
of right motive, purpose, and will. It is a 
hard struggle because so many of us have 
to live and work in a polluted moral at- 
mosphere. On every side there are sug- 
gestive pictures, risque stories, and immor- 
al insinuations. The will must be strong 
and the purpose high if one is to weather 
the moral storm; but the young person who 
would live the clean life must fight for it 
or go under. There isn’t any middle ground 
for moral invertebrates. 


The Value of Leisure Hours and 
Companions. 


Geod 


There is no exact order in which rules 
for conduct should be laid down, but I am 
sure of one thing: leisure hours and com- 
panions are two of the most important fact- 
ors in the whole struggle. “The major- 
ity of young men who go to the bad are 
ruined after supper,’ and I have no doubt 
that the same may be said of young wo- 
men. The way in which a young perso 
spends his leisure time and the compan- 
ions he keeps determine very largely his 
moral character. A deliberate choice 
must therefore be made among various 
forms of amusements, books, art, and scc- 
ial pleasures. All those things which flaun 
the sensual before the mind are to be avoid- 
ed. 


Dancing, Dress, Theatre, and Art. 


It may seem trite and old-fogyish for me 
to say, even negatively, that dancing is not 
a form of recreation calculated to foster 
purity; but it is so very difficult to draw the 
line between “respectable”? dancing and the 
other kind that I insist that the young per- 
son who is in the fight for a clean life can- 
not afford to dilly-dally with the modern 
dance. Christian girls may well be care- 
ful of their dress and conduct in the pres- 
ence of young men. Modesty is becoming 
in women and much admired by all men. 
A really good girl may save a very bad 
man from an evil life if she but use her 
womanly tact and her native modesty. 

There are noble and high-class plays that 
instruct and amuse, but the moral demands 
of the average public audience are so low 
that more or less of looseness, vulgarity, 
and suggestiveness enter into the perform- 
ance. One is bound to come away more 
or less besmirched. Habitual attendance 
upon the theatre and the vaudeville is bad 
business for the young Christian who really 


desires to keep clean and fragrant in his 
personal life. 


The Passion for Nobleness. 


To become absorbed in some _ ennobling 
and all-controlling life-purpose is the best 
moral tonic for a young person. Every 
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spare moment may ‘be given to some use- 
ful service, some worthy study, some exhil- 
arating and  health-producing recreation. 
Outdoor sports such as ball-playing, tennis, 
rowing, and swimming in summer, and the 
gymnasium in winter, are wonderfully help- 
ful in the struggle for clean manhood. 

Any one who will earnestly reach out 
for all that is good and noble will, in time 
if not at the start, become habituated to 
good thoughts and impulses; the bad will 
be crowded out; sensual things will gra- 
vitate to their own sphere or entirely lose 
their influence over him; and-life will be- 
come a constantly increasing satisfaction. 
The “man on top” will be master of the 
“animal beneath,” and those who have tried 
it say it is worth the struggle. 


Being Good for Something. 


Of course we all know that right living 
has its remunerations, but it is not always 
easy to get back on the right track after 
one has gotten off; but a deliberate choice 
of high and noble ideals with an earnest 
attempt to attain them starts us in the 
right direction. 

I make much of the idea of “deliberate 
choice” because the will is supremely in- 
volved in this fight for manhood, and just 
retraining from doing bad things amounts 
to little or nothing. A man cannot be 
good that way unless he may be considered 
as being good for nothing. What we need 
in these perilous times is the positive man 
who is good for something. 


The Value of Personal Influence. 


Most of us are influenced by personal 
friends or by strong characters, and friend- 
ships of this sort work wonders in trans- 
forming our lives, especially when we give 
ourselves willingly to their impress. Many 
a man has been thus won from bad to 
good, and started on a useful career. 
Because of this “following” instinct in 
human beings we very readily surrender to 
the great and good. 

Why not, then, choose to follow the 
greatest and best person in all the world? 
Jesus Christ is our good elder Brother. 
He is flesh of our flesh, bone of our bone; 
what He felt, we may aspire to feel: what 
he saw we may aspire to see; and 
what He did, we may do in part. We have 
in kind, though not in degree, similar pow- 
er and capacity. “We can aspire to live 
as pure a life as He lived; coming to Him 
means in a very large sense coming to our 
better selves.” 

What nobler ambition can a strong, 
healthy man have than to take Jesus 
Christ as his supreme ideal, and to try. to 
grow into it? Such an all-absorbing, all 
dominating purpose would transform any 
life, and clarify it of dross and sensuous- 
ness.—C. E. World. 
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THE CHURCH LETTER IN THE 


TRUNKS. 


The following is written of the Western 
States. Perhaps not to the same _ extent, 
but to too great an extent it is true of Can- 
ada. Let each church member, elder, pas- 
tor, make personal application of it. (Ed.) 


There are few influences which so seri- 
the work of the western 
churches as the passive repose of church 
letters at the bottom of the trunks of peo- 
ple come from the east. Talk with any 
western pastor and hear him tell tales. 
The influence is negative, but it is mighty. 
If all the church members moving into west- 
ern fields should roll up their sleeves for 
the church, the home mission problem 
would be immeasurably simplified. 

The responsibility is even more that of 
the eastern pastor and the eastern church 
than that of western. It is no flattering 
recommendation of the eastern type of 
churchmanship that people by the scores 
and hundreds emigrate from eastern con- 
gregations and never so much as approach 
the churches of the western communities 
into which they move. Evidently they have 
not learned to value the church to such a 
degree that they esteem it indispensable. 
Ought it not to be a matter of pride-move, 
ought it not be accepted as a bounden 
obligation, that each church which loses a 
member by removal shall see that he is 
located and at work in some other field? 


He is careless and negligent? But keep 
after him; that is a part of the church’s 
business. No church can properly wash 
its hands of responsibility for a member at 
once he removes from the immediate com- 
munity. And even though he carries his 
letter with him, surely a moral if not a 
legal responsibility binds the parent church 
to see that the letter actually gets some- 
where more honoring to churchmanship 
than a trunk bottom. 

Something can be done in the discharge 
of this responsibility. A recent corre- 
spondent in the west indulges this rumi- 
nation: “We have hundreds of church 
members over these fields who do not at- 
tend church.” I have often thought if our 
hundreds of eastern friends would write a 
personal letter to their friends here about 
church, it might be the source of lots of 
good.—Ex. 


“T find the great thing in this world is 
not so much where we stand as in what dir- © 
ection we are going.”—O. W. Holmes. 


The Christian life is not only knowing 
and hearing, but doing.—F. W. Robertson. 
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THE BIBLE. 
By Dr. C. F. Akep, New York. 


For the benefit of those who have been 
moved by attacks on the divine inspiration 
of some parts of the Scriptures Dr. Aked 
points out that it is not necessary to prove 
that every sentence and punctuation point 
in the Bible is beyond criticism in order to 
show that it is worth more than all the 
other books that have ever been written 
Since the world began. 


While the so-called “higher criticism’ may 
have its place and value, says Dr. Aked, 
the great worth of the Bible to the ordin- 
ary Christian must ever remain in its 
divinely appointed power as a guide, an in- 
Spiration and a solace. 

The following passages offer the most un- 
answerable argument to those who attempt 
to discredit the Scriptures by attacking is- 
Olated passages: 


“First, the Bible is the Book of Right- 
eousness. It is the one book in the world 
for the tried and suffering man who finds 
it infinitely difficult to maintain self-re- 
Spect and integrity amidst the manifold se- 
ductions of our modern life. In the Bible 
he finds the inspiration to renewed effort 
after righteousness, examples, precepts, 
promises, prophecies, helping him in his 
struggles, nerving him to conflict and as- 
suring him of victory. 

“Second, the Bible is the Book of Faith, 
speaking to us of the reality of things un- 
seen but eternal, planting within us the 
desire to hold on to the invisible, nurturing 
that desire, assuring us of the eternal tri- 
umph of goodness, telling us that goodness 
is alone immortal, bidding us, in spite of 
‘reason’ and in the face of ‘facts’ cleave to 
goodness as the one strong thing here be- 
low, and, in trumpet tones that stir the 
spirit that is within us to a faith divine, 
proclaiming that wealth and honor, pros- 
pects, ambition and conquest, and the world 
itself, are well lost if by reason of the sa- 
crifice we have saved our soul alive. 

“Third, the Bible is the Book of Christ. 
The dominant note of all theology and cri- 
ticism to-day is its demand for Christ. 
‘Back to Jesus’ is the watchword upon 
every lip. Renan saw that the reform of 
Christianity consisted in suppressing the 
graces which our pagan ancestors have ad- 
ded to it, and to return to Jesus as He was. 
And all our theology to-day which has in 
it the promise of immortality takes up the 
cry, ‘Back to Jesus as He was!’ It is the 
Christ of Galilee and Capernaum, the Christ 
of Olivet and Bethany, the Christ who had 
not where to lay His head, who loved to 
call Himself the Son of Man, who now fills 
the thought of His Church; and the Book 
which is the Book of Christ is as immortal 
as Himself.”—Ex. 
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A MESSAGE TO MINISTERS. 
PRESIDENT WILLIAM Dr Witt Hypz, D.D., 
BOWDOIN COLLEGE, BRUNSWICK, ME. 


Passing by the ninety and nine who are 
doing all that I shall urge, and reaching 
heights of aspiration and depths of devotion 
of which I have never dreamed, I shall ad- 
dress my message to the one that is lost. 


Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart each member of your congregation, 
clearly contrasting the spiritual state in 
which he is with the one next higher, to 
which you are trying to help him. 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart the home influence and Spiritual in- 
struction each child is receiving, and are 
you doing something to improve it where 
it needs improvement? 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart both those who ought to pass natur- 
ally into the Church as the simple confirm- 
ation of their Christian nurture, and those 
who need a radical change of character 
and conduct as a condition of fellowship 
with Christ; and are you bringing to bear 
upon them the mental suggestions, the per- 
sonal influences, the social pressure, the 
Scripture truths which will help and lead 
them in these forward steps? 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart the shortcomings of those whose 
conscious Christian purpose has not yet 
found adequate practical expression; and 
are you busy with plans for tactfully, gent- 
ly, suggestively removing from their lives 
these blemishes? ; 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart the poor, the sick, the aged, the dis- 
heartened among your people; and for their 
sakes are you picking up all the health and 
happiness, the brightness, and cheer in life 
you can? 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart the immoral influences, the political 
corruption, the bad sanitation, the economic 
wrongs from which your people suffer; and 
are you doing your utmost for the correc- 
tion of these evils? 

Do you bear in your mind and on your 
heart the world-problems of Christianity 
in home and foreign missions, in the settle- 
ment and the slum; and are you doing all 
in your power to give your people an intel- 
ligent and sacrificial share in this great 
conquest of the world for Christ? 

Are these seven forms of spiritual ser- 
vice your clearly conceived, deeply cherish- 
ed ends? And are all other things, ser- 
mons and services, Bible-reading and pray- 
er studies and calls, mere means to these 
ends; so that you never preach a sermon, 
never offer a prayer, never make a pastor- 
al call unless it be to promote one or an- 
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other of these ends which are uppermost 
in your mind and deepest in your heart? 

If you can answer an honest “Yes” to 
these seven questions; if this is the way 
ends and means stand related in your mind, 
then you are alive; your ministry is fruit- 
ful; your church is prosperous; your people 
are growing in numbers and in grace. 

If to a majority of these seven questions 
you answer “No”; if these spiritual ends 
have slipt out of the focus of your thought 
and feeling, and things that should be mere 
means have slipt into their place, then you 
are a dead minister, and your church is 
probably a dying church. 

The sin of a dead minister is the sin of 
the indefinite article. He preaches a _ ser- 
mon, offers a prayer, makes a call, where 
the minister who is alive preaches the ser- 
mon, offers the prayer, makes the call, his 
people’s needs require and this devotion 
prompts. 

The worst feature about preaching ser- 
mons taken from a book or magazine is not 
that it is stealing. ther persons steal; 
promoters and pickpockets, for instance. 
Preaching another man’s sermon is a sign 
that you are dead; a much more serious 
matter. It is a sign that you are not alive 
to the specific need of your people on that 
particular day, and doing your best to meet 
that need. 

The same objection, with almost equal 
force, applies to one’s own old sermons. A 
sermon which springs from any source 
other than the minister’s present devotion 
to some particular spiritual need of his 
particular people, is conceived in the sin of 
laziness and delivered in the iniquity of in- 


sincerity. Sermons preached on exchange, 
and when “candidating,’ where the appli- 
cation of this principle is impossible, are 


the only exceptions. 


The same thing is true of Scripture- 
reading, prayer, and the pastoral call. Ex- 
alted into ends, done for their own sakes, 
or because it is one’s duty to do them, they 
are little short of blasphemy; and of course 
unprofitable and unfruitful. Only when 
used as means to ends beyond themselves, 
are they holy, sacred, in other words, ser- 
viceable and fruitful. j 


A live minister is simply a man with a 
program in whick the clearly conceived, 
deeply felt spiritual welfare: of his people 
is the end in the foreground, and the ap- 
propriate material, mental, social means 
are in the background to support it. 


A dead minister is a man without a 
program; a man in whose mind the true 
ends are in the dim, distant, traditional 
background; and what ought to be mere 
means are thrust obtrusively and ineffect- 
ively into the foreground. 

This, then, is my message to ministers. 
Have a program in which the spiritual wel- 
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fare of your people stands clear-cut, broad- 
based in the foreground; and everything 
else, ecclesiastical traditions and _ clerical 
pretensions, sermons and services, organiza- 
tions and enterprises, letters and calls, are 
kept in the background as essential yet 
etrictly subordinated means to the one great 
spiritual end.—‘‘Homiletic Review.” 


SELF-RESTRAINT. 


Self-restraint is better than outward €0- 
ercion. The reversed engine will stop it- 
self, even if the brake slips. 


Power of self-restraint is the safest pro- 
vision for speed. Look out for the engine 
or the man that cannot stop. 


Too high speed is the first sign of ner- 
vous prostration. Slacken up before the 
power of self-restraint is exhausted. 


Many a man thinks he is self-restrained 
when he is only lazy. No brake can be put 
upon inertia. There is nothing to restrain. 


To know when to slacken speed is the 
qualification of a good engineer. To use 
the brake too soon is the sign of over-cau- 
tion. 


It is a mistake to slacken speed by letting 
the fire out. There must be some force 
even for self-restraint. 


Lack of force can never be mistaken for 
self-control. Most men need to blow the 
fire rather than shut the throttle. 


High speed and careful control make the 
best schedule. 


He that ruleth his spirit is greater than 
he that taketh a city.—Philadelphia Pres- 
byterian. 


THE LETTERS I HAVE NOT SENT. 


I have written them, keen, and sarcastic 
and long, 
With righteously wrathful intent. 
Not a stroke undeserved nor a censure too 
strong: 
And some, alas! some of them went! 


I have written them, challenging, eager to 
fight, 
All hot with a merited ire; 
And some of them chanced to be kept over 
night, ; 
And mailed, the next day—in the fire! 


Ah, blessed the letters that happily ge 
On errands of kindliness bent; 
But much of my peace and fortune I ewe 
To the letters I have never sent. 
Amos R. Wells in C. E. World. 
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TO THE BOYS. 


Dear Young Laymen. 

About two years ago, some men met in 
Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New 
York, to confer about missions. 

They saw that although nearly two 
thousand years have passed away since 
Jesus Christ commanded His followers to 
‘tell the whole world that He would gladly 
save them from sin and misery, more 
than half the people in the world have 
never yet heard of Him and His great of- 
fer; and that most of the men who call 
themselves Christians, instead of making 
that the great business of their lives, do 
not give, to save the world, one twentieth 
part of what they spend in useless or hurt- 
ful indulgence, and that the little that is 
done, is not worthy of men who have 
themselves been forgiven. They felt that 
the spread of the good news to a sad world 
should be made more completely the bus- 
iness of life, and they resolved that for 
themselves they would make it So. 


Then they talked to others. The idea 
spread, and now, all over Canada and the 
U. S. A., and in Britain and elsewhere, men 
are awaking to their duty. The Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, thus begun, is one of 
the great movements in the world’s history. 
It is simply the men of the churches, 
awaking to their duty, and through their 
churches doing greater things for missions. 

This Laymen’s Missionary Movement has 
had several stages of progress in Canada. 
There were first the beginnings, in several 
centres, especially in Toronto. 

Then, some weeks ago, there was a great 
National campaign all over Canada, from 
Sydney on the Atlantic to Victoria on the 
Pacific, in about twenty-four of the leading 
‘town and cities, and everywhere men res- 
jponded by promising to do more than ever 
| they had done before for missions. 


There is now, in preparation, another 
Stage. A great Canadian National Confer- 
sence on Missions is to be held in Toronto 
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from March 31 to April 4, the first 
time in the history of the church or the 
world, when the laymen of a nation have 
met together to plan for the advancement 
of the Kingdom of God. It will be a great 
meeting. Its inspiration and influence 
should ibe felt all over Canada and beyond. 
I hope to be there and to write a letter to 
you young laymen about it. 


In the meantime there ar@# two or three 
things I would like you to think about: 

1. The first thing is this, that your are 
the junior laymen of Canada, and soon, 
when the seniors pass away, you will take 
their places. 

2. Boys like to do the work that men do. 
They build their play houses and their toy 
ships and look forward to the time when 
they will be men and do men’s work. Here 
isa work which men are beginning to realize 
is their work, and by the time you are men 
it will be more fully realized. You should, 
therefore, learn about it now, as you do 
about other lines of men’s work, that you 
may be ready to take it up when you are 
men. 

3. There is something further that Ef 
would like to mention: Boys always do best, 
when they are men, that which they learn 
when they are boys. The ‘best runners 
among men practised running when they 
were boys. The best musicians among men 
began early. So it is with this great work. 

4, Young laymen. do not need to wait 
till they are grown up before helping in 
mission work. You can help now, perhaps 
not so much, but just as well. Many of you 
are doing so, and are already fellow work- 
ers with Christ in saving the world. Keep 
at it. No grander thing in life can any boy 
or man do. 
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Memory stores up the bitter with the 
sweet. If we live negligently, sinfully, we 
lay up recollections which can cause only 
pain and sorrow. The secret of a happy 
life in old age is a well watched career 
through youth and manhood.—Selected. 
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THE DISCHARGE OF DONALD 
CAPEN. 


The youngest clerk in the shippinghouse 
of the Bohr Brothers sat heavy-hearted, at 
his desk—the fifth—one Monday morning 
in June. In front of him an open window 
admitted the breezes from Lake Hrie, 
while the docks, many stories below, sent 
up a confusion of sounds from loaded drays 
and shouting drivers. 

These louder noises Donald scarcely 
heard, so alive was he to the creak of the 
outer door as it admitted the many clerks 
and stenographers in the employ of the 
Bohr Brothers. Finally it opened wide 
with a rush, and closed with a bang which 
announced the arrival of the senior mem- 
ber of the firm, Robert Bohr. Donald 
drew in his breath sharply. He had hop- 
ed that Richard Bohr would be in the of- 
fice that morning. 

The elder Bohr strode through the 
long room, looking neither to the right 
nor the left. He was a tall man, thin, 
blond, and irascible in temper. 

“Tf you suit here,’ Greeley had informed 
Donald on his second day, “the old man 
will seem to ignore you, but, nevertheless, 
you'll get a speedy rise in salary. If you 
don’t suit him, your head will come off 
with the hair singed! If once you disobey 
orders you'll find out what I mean.” 

Donald had disobeyed orders. 

Shortly after the swinging door of the 
private office had ceased its agitated mo- 
tions, the head clerk, without a glance to- 
ward the fifth desk, tapped on the glass of 
the door and disappeared within. “I shall 
report you in the morning” the head clerk 
exclaimed angrily to Donald twenty-four 
hours earlier. Donald glanced up and nod- 
ded with assumed cheerfulness. Then his 
pen moved on, but not as steadily as usual. 
It was responding to the throbs of his pul- 
ses. 

Greeley came across the room to get in a 
last word before it should be too late. 
Greeley had been in the employ of the 
Bohr Brothers a year, and had been ignor- 
ed by Robert Bohr without having his sal- 
ary raised or his hair singed. He was in- 
clined to patronize the quiet mew comer, 
and had introduced him to his own little 
social circle. 

“Now see here, Capen,’ Greeley reasoned, 
bending over Donald’s shoulder, you’d bet- 
ter knuckle under. The thing doesn’t hap- 
pen right along, you know; and, after all, 
you’re no better than the rest of ise 

“Pm not measuring you or any one else 
by my standard, Greeley!’’ exclaimed Don- 
ald.”’ 

The voice of the head clerk sounded 
from the swinging door. 

“Mr, Capen, you are wanted in the of- 
fice:™ 

Five minutes later Donald stood beside 
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the table in the private office, holding in 
his hand a check, which represented his 
salary to date. His face was white, and 
his lips were pressed closely together. 
Being of Scotch descent, he found silence 
more golden than speech when facing such 
a vocal tornado as the senior partner had 
just expended on him. 

The storm had spent itself without pro- 
ducing its usual effect. Donald had not 
‘knuckled under. This unexpected result 
caused a curious change in the senior Bohr. 
The angry flush faded from his cheeks, and 
his eyes, resuming their steelgrey sharp- 
ness, searched the young man’s face shrewd- 
ly. He hesitated a moment, and then con- 
cluded his remarks in a peculiarly pene- - 
trating voice. 

“Under the circumstances, Mr. Capen, 
you cannot expect to fall back on us for 
recommendations.” He paused. Donald 
bit his lips, bowed,-and turned to go with- 
out a word. Robert Bobr followed him, 
continuing, “But if before the end of two 
months you decide to return and conform 
to the methods of our house, your old 
place ‘will be open to you.” 

“Thank you,’ was the brief reply, and 
Donald passed cut of the private office. 

His face was still pale as he began to 
put his desk in order. He earefully as- 
sorted his papers, throwing the useless 
ones into his waste paper basket. 

“Hired?” asked Greeley, succintly. 

“Yes.” 

“Whew! You are a guy! Up against an- 
other job now, hey?” . 

“T shall have to look for another job of 
course.” 

Greeley watched curiously, while Donald 
put the finishing touches to his desk, wiped 
it off, and started with his basket to the 
waste-paper box. Then Greeley turned 
to a gray-haired clerk, remarking “Huh! 
I wouldn’t slick up my desk so clean if Vd 
been fired!” 

Robert Bohr passing behind Greeley 
overheard, and smiled inscrutably. 

With a cordial clasp of the hand, Donald 
bade a regretful farewell to his new friends, 
and left the breezy, pleasant office to which 
he had come with high ambitions three 
months before. 

From the shipping-house he went direct- 
ly to his boarding house and climbed 
three flights of dimly lighted stairs to his 
room, overlooking the back yard. It was 
a dingy, uninviting room, but it was the 
only home he had. He sat down beside 
the table, rested his head on his hands, and 
thought. | 

He felt just then, despite his twenty- 
two years, the need of a mother to comfort 
him and a father to advise. But he had 
neither—only the memory of those teach- 
ings, a part of which had caused this trou- 
ble. 

His father’s brother lived at the other 
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side of the city, but Donald would not ap- 
peal to him again. It was through the 
uncle that he had obtained the position with 
Bohr Brothers. 

In one corner of the room stood a rented 
typewriter. Donald had made himself its 
master by patient practice in the evenings. 
He was also learning stenography, in order 
to prove equal to any emergency which 
might arise in the office. He had invari- 
ably been the first to reach his desk in the 
morning and the last to leave it at night. 
Quick, accurate, steady, he was rapidly mak- 
ing himself acquainted with the details of 
business, when— 

“This is the way it all ends!’’ he muttered 
aloud. : 

After banking hours that afternoon Lan- 
dis ifivaded the third-story room. Landis 
was a clerk in the Third National Bank. 
He did all that was required of him during 
banking hours, and did not weigh himself 
down with the responsibilities of that in- 
stitution, either inside or outside its doors. 
Still, Lamdis was a good fellow, and had a 
genuine liking for Donald, whom he did 
not understand. 

“Now, Capen, what’s the racket?’ he in- 
quired, sitting on the edge of the bed. ‘“‘Just 
met Greeley, and he said you’d been fired. 
eate LPUue!. ; 

Donald nodded. He stood in front of his 
one window staring at an assortment of 
high fences and waving clothes-lines. ‘‘Yes, 
it’s true” he admitted. 

Landis threw one leg over the other. 
“Come out of your shell old man, and tell 
me how it happened,” ‘he said. 

Donald responded slowly. “It’s like this, 
Landis. I—that is—back on the farm we 
never did unnecessary ‘work on Sundays. 
My mother’—Donald stopped and swallow- 
ed, while the clothes-lines blurred before 
his eyes. 

“Yes, I understand,” interposed the other, 
sympathetically. 

“Well, with Bohr Brothers we’re likely to 
be called to our desks any Sunday. At first 
I supposed by the rush and commotion 
on the docks that the work was necessary 
—that the vessels were coming and going 
on scheduled time; but I found out that 
whenever a cargo comes in on Saturday 
night, it is unloaded on Sunday—not from 
necessity, but in order to get it loaded and 
away one day earlier, and so make it more 
profitable. Yesterday I refused to work.” 

“But Greeley likes the Sunday work on 
account of the pay,” interrupted Landis. 

Donald nodded. “Yes, we are paid more 
than double.’’ 

“I shouldn’t kick, 
sagely. 

“Its not a question of the money, and 
it’s not a question of work, either. I’ve 
offered to work up till midnight any Satur- 
day and begin at midnight any Sunday, 


then.” 
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but between these hours—he 
abruptly to the window again. 

“But see here, Capen.’ began Landis, 
from his height of superior wisdom and 
experience, “you must remember that you’re 
not back on the farm. You can’t carry 
such principles into business. Everything 
rushes here, and if you won’t rush with the 
crowd you must expect to get fired out of 
the way. Better go easy on your notions 
and look out for number one.” 

Donald’s eyes flashed and his lips tight- 


turned 


.ened, until Landis moved uncomtortably 


and hurried on: ‘I wish there was a place 
over at Third National, but we’re full there.” 
'He rose. “Say, what about that little ex- 
cursion to Niagara that the fellows have 
planned for Friday evening?” 

“T suppose you'll be obliged to count me 
out, as I shall be busy looking up another 
jobs, 

“Well, if we must we must then. So long!” 
and Landis ran lightly down the stairs. 

The following morning the search for 
work began, but did not end. Day after 
day Donald tramped the streets of Buffalo, 
interviewing empioyers. Men liked his ap- 
pearance, his quiet, straightforward man- 
ner, but the fact that Bohr Brothers, one of 
the best-known firms in the city, would 
give him no recommendation tipped the 
scale against him. 

“Wihy were you discharged?” asked one 
merchant, favourably inclined toward the 
young man. 

Donald told his story. 

The merchant listened with a faint smile 
of unbelief. “‘I am sorry we have no place 
for you,’ he said, politely, at the close of 
the story. To his stenographer, as Donald 
departed, he said, in a weary but audible 
tone. “What a cock-and-bull story! Won’t 
recommend him, but want him back again! 
I should think he’d invent a better yarn!” 

“T’ve got to start square, whatever I do!” 
Donald muttered, with the remark still in 
his ears. “If it does sound like a cock-and- 
bull story, it’s the truth, and I’m not going 
to tell any other.”’ 

A month passed, and then one evening 
Greeley and Landis climbed the three 
flights’ to the upper hall of Donald’s board- 
ing-house, only to find him in still narrow- 
er quarters. He had moved into a tiny 
hall bedroom. Donald sat on the floor, 
Turk-fashion, leaving the narrow bed to 
Landis and the small chair to Greeley. 

“What luck?’? asked Greeley. 

“None.” 

“Then,” began Greeley, casting a trium- 
phant glance at Landis, “you’ll be ready to 
come back when I tell you the old man 
hasn’t forgotten that he wants you.” 

“Wants you!” chimed in Landis. “Well, 
I should say so, after fixing things so you 
couldn’t get a place anywhere else! That 
plan of refusing recommendations and 
holding the place open is a slick one to drive 
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you back. I tell you, Bohr has a long head “Greeley,” he said, in even tones, “I am 
on him,” not going back.” 

Donald made no response. Greeley became agitated. He ran his 

“Well, I came up to tell you the latest. fingers through his hair and gesticulated 
Capen,” Greeley went on. “The cld man _ excitedly. 


stopped at my desk this morning, and ask- 
ed where you were, and ‘what you were 
doing. When I told him, he snapped his 
fingers and said: ‘Idiot! We intended to 
give him a raise next month.’ After he 
had gone on, he came back and added, 
‘Just tell him from me that one month is 
already gone.’ 

“Another raise next month!” cried Landis, 
excitedly. “And you’ve had one already! I 
tell you waat, it wouln’t take me long 
to decide in your place. Why, man alive” 
—Landis leaned over and slapped Donald’s 


shoulder—“‘you were simply walking up the 
ladder there!” 

“You're right he was!” Greeley interposex 
heartily. “He’d oy gone ahead of 
some of the men who'd been in the office 
for years.”’ 


That night Donaid did not sleep well, 
but the following morning he stepped out 
on the street with the light of a new re- 
solve in his eyes. His money was failing 
while his board bills remained the same, 
and the idea of going into debt never oc- 
curred to him. His father had regarded 
debt with a horror which had impressed 
the son. Therefore, while looking for a 
position suited to his education and ability, 
Donald had determined on a course which 
hurt his pride. He reported to the fore- 
man of a gang of laborers, shouldered a 
pick, and began work on an excavation 
just back of the Third National Bank. 

in overalis and blouse, he dug on stead- 


lly day after day, as he had driven his pen, 


in Bohr Brothers’ office. The “boss” liked 
him. “He keeps at it whether I’m looking 
or not,” the informed two gentlemen who 
@ood one day before an open window in 
the basement of the Third National. One 
of the men was the president of the bank. 

That evening Greeley ran up to Donald’s 
hall bedroom. Greeley was in a hurry to 
join the boys, and could not sit down. 
Donald had ceased to join the boys. 

“See here, Capen,” cried Greeley, breath- 
lessly, “‘I just dropped up to warn you that 
you’ve got only one day left of those two 
months! tell you, when the old man says 
a thing it goes. But the Bohrs want you 
back, and don’t you forget it. Robert 
stalked over to my desk to-day, and wanted 
to know if I supposed that young fool 
knew what a good business chance he was 
throwing awa Who knows but you might 
land in the firm yet if you came back?” 

Donald had risen and faced Greeley. He 
appeared older than when he left the of- 
fice. His hands were hardened and his face 
burned, but the expression of determina- 
tion about his month had deepened. 


“Tt think, Capen, it’s time you woke wp. 
You are throwing away the chance of a 
lifetime.’’ 

“Very well,’ said Donald. 

There was a brief pause. Then Greeley 
swung on his heel. “Well, I give you up!” 
he said, in an annoyed tone, and ran down- 
stairs! 

Lonald stood beside the window a few 
moments, his forehead contracted. It was 
not the first time he had faced the tempta- 
ticn to drop the pick and take up the pen, 
to stop moving up-stream, and drift down 
into an easy place, with good pay and’ every 
chance to rise. Why not? Why should 
he be burdened with principles which 
were millstones hung about his neck! 

Presently he shook himself impatiently 
and began brushing this that. The world 
was wide, and he was young and hopeful. 
“Tf fam square with myself,” he said aloud, 
“fT shall succeed some time, somehow. Any- 
way, I cannot give up,’ and he started out 
on his nightly quest for better employment. 

As he turned into Main street he came 
face to face with Robert Bohr and a stran- 
ger. He raised his hat with a clear, direct 
glanee at the former, and was passing on, 


when, to his surprise, Mr. Bohr stopped 
and accosted him. 
“Shall I find you at your desk in the 


morning?” The question came abruptly. 

Donald’s eyes were steady. 

“No, sir.” 

The stranger, who had stepped beyond 
the two turned and glanced at Donald with 
interest. 


“To- -morrow is the last day you can re- 


turn,’ persisted Bohr. ‘After that the place 
is closed to you. I never go back on my 
word.” 


“Neither do I, sir,’ said Donald. 

The following morning, under the hot 
sun, he began work as usual behind the 
Third Nationai Bank. Rain had fallen dur- 
ing the night, and his boots and overalls 
were seon heavy. with mud, wile drops 
of muddy water splashed up into his face. 
A mile away a desk awaited him in @ 
long, pleasant room, where the breeze from 
the lake swept in. 

At the thought he struck his pick into a 
mass of splintered rock, as if he were bury- 
ing the thought of that desk where it would 
never again rise to trouble him. 


“Hello, Capen!’’ sounded a familiar voice 


behind him. It was an excited voice, and 
Donald turned in astonishment, to find 
Landis picking his way gingerly through 
the mud. “Hey, there!” cried Landis. YOu 
are wanted in the bank right away!” 

The point of Donald’s pie@k fell harm- 
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lessly among the stones as he turned and 
surveyed Landis. 
“VYou’re wanted by the aecibenie ”* Landis 


repeated. 
“Me!’’ ex <claimed Donald. 
“Yes, you.” : 


“What for?” 

“T give it up. Make tracks, 
waiting for you.” 

Past rows of men, who stared in frank 
amazement at the muddied workman, Don- 
ald passed into the handsomely furnished 
private office of the bank president, whom 
he found alone. 

The banker was a middle-aged, grayhair- 
ed man, whose pleasant face puzzled Don- 
ald. ‘Where have I seen shim before, he 
thought, as the president rose and offered 
his hand, saying, cordially: 

“T am glad Mr. Landis found you so soon, 
Mr. Capen.” 

“Thank you,’ Donald 
down at his dirty overalls. 
to come as I was.” 

“Exactly as I expected you to come. 
you sit down?” 

Donald glanced at the softly upholstered 
ehair behind him, and shook his head with 
a smile. “No, thank you.” 

The president’s eyes twinkled. “What I 
have to say, Mr. Capen, can be said, briefly,” 
he began. “I wish to offer you a position 
in this bank.” 

Donald could not believe that he had 
heard aright. He opened his mouth, but 
no sound came. Finally he gasped:— 

“In this bank?” 

The president seemed to enjoy amaze- 
ment. “Yes,” the said, “AS soon as you 
are fitted for the work we shall make you 
receiving teller.” 

The blur which had come before Don- 
ald’s éyes cleared. He knew now where he 
had seen the president. Last evening with 
Bohr! How much of his record with the 
Bohr Brothers did the man before him 
know! Donald bent his head in troubled 
thought. When he spoke, an instant later, 
he was really thinking aloud: “It’s best 
to start square.”’ 

“Yes,” said the president, 
always best to start square.’’ 

Donald drew a long breath and told his 
story. When he finished, the president was 
smiling again. 

“Vou have not told it all,’ ihe remarked. 

Donald’s eyes opened in astonishment. 

“What’—he began; but the other inter- 
rupted. 

“After your dismissal you arranged your 
desk as carefully as if you had been grant- 
ed a vacation on full pay.” 

Donald passed his hand in bewilderment 
across his forehead. ‘““‘How do you know,” 
he asked. 

The president reached forward, selected 
a sheet of note-paper, and pointed to the 
printed list of the officers of the bank head- 


now! He’s 


replied, looking 
“T was obliged 


Will 


gravely, “it’s 
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ing the sheet. His own name came first, 
followed by “Richard Bohr, Vice-President.” 

Donald read the name aloud in a dazed 
voice, adding, “I do not understand.” 

“My boy,’ said the president, quietly, ‘““‘we 
have been watching you these two months. 
The business world is looking out for young 
men of action and brains, who can stand 
by their principles in the face of financial 
inducements to the contrary. Robert Bohr 
thinks—the board of trustees of this bank 
think—that it is safe to entrust other peo- 
ple’s money to the care of such a man.’”’— 
Youth’s Companion. 


THE WORTH OF A NICKEL. 


One day in December some hundreds of 
foreigners, with their strange tongues and 
their baggage, their hopes and their eager- 
ness to reach the land of promise, were 
crowded into an immigrant train that rat- 
tled and jounced along between snow fields 
in southern Michigan. One of the men, 
passing from one car to another, slipped 
on the icy platform as the train rattled 
around a curve, and in an instant was left 
a crushed and bleeding heap on the ground, 
while the train, with all his kin, went on 
its noisy way. 

The man opened his eyes in a hospital. 
He could not understand what the kindly 
folk about him said. He could not make 
the doctors understand that something hurt 
very much. He missed the awful meaning 
of the whispered verdict that nothing could 
save him. He could, not understand the 
pastor who was called ‘to the hospital to 
‘speak to the poor fellow comforting words. 

The man thus taken out from among his 
fellow travelers on the train, had no lan- 
-guage. He was as if shut out from man- 
kind—isolated by the terrible babel which 
confounds speech. What can anyone offer 
to a man about to die who is thus lying 
apart and feebly uttering over and over 
again a phrase in an unknown tongue? 

The dying man somehow makes the min- 
ister understand that Finland is the country 
from which he rushed to meet his fate; 
then quick as a flash the minister remem- 
bers the Bible Scociety’s books in many ton- 
gues. He goes. He quickly comes back 
with a five-cent Gospel of John in Finnish. 
This little book will give the man God’s 
message to him. But what if he cannot 
read! 

The anxious-eyed stranger looks at the 


book in surprise and then cries for joy. In 
his dear native language he can read. ‘Let 
not your heart be troubled.” So the little 
book spoke to that fluttering heart. The 


very words of Jesus were the guide of this 
alien as he went down into the ‘‘valley of 
the shadow of death.” By means of this 
little book, worth a nickel then, the good 
minister’s love spoke to the soul of the man 
from Finland.—Bible Society Record. 
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A GOLD MEDAL. 


I shall never forget a lesson I received 
when a boy at school in the country. We 
saw a boy named Watson driving a cow to 
pasture. in the evening he Grove her back 
again, we did not know where, and this 
was continued for several weeks. 

The boys attending the school were near- 
ly all sons of wealthy parents, and some 
of them were foolish enough to look with 
disdain on a scholar who had to drive a 
cow. 

With admirable good nature Waitson bore 
all their attempts to annoy him. 

“I suppose, Watson,’ said Jackson, an- 
other boy, one day—‘I suppose your father 
intends to make a milkman of you.” 

“Why not?’ asked Watson. ba 

“Oh, nothing. Only don’t leave much 
water in the cans after you rinse them— 
that’s all.’ 

The boys laughed, and Watson, not in 
the least angered, replied: “Never fear. If 
ever Iam a milkman, I'll give good measure 
and good milk.” 

The day after this conversation there was 
a public examinaticn, at which ladies and 
gentlemen from the neighbouring towns 
were present, and prizes were awarded by 
the Principal of our school, and both Wat- 
son and Jackson received a creditable num- 
ber, for, in respect to scholarship, they 
were about equal. ; 

After the ceremony of distribution, the 
Principal announced that there was one 
prize, consisting of a gold medal, which was 
rarely awarded, not so much on account of 
its great cost as because the instances were 
rare which rendered its bestowal proper. 
it was the prize of heroism. The last me- 
dal was awarded about three years ago to a 
boy in the first class who rescued a poor 
girl from drowning. 

The principal then said that, with the 
permission of the company, he would tell 
them a story. 

“Not long ago, some boys were flying 
kites in the fields through which a lad on 
horseback rode by on his way to the mill. 
The horse took fright and threw the boy, 
injuring him so badly that he was carried 
home and confined some weeks to his bed. 
Of the boys who had unintentionally caused 
the disaster none followed to learn the fate 
of the lad. There was one boy, however, 
who witnessed the accident from a distance, 


who not only went to make inquiries, but 
stayed to render service. 
“This boy soon learned that the injured 


boy was the grandson of a poor widow, 
whose sole support consisted in selling the 
milk of a cow of which she was the owner. 
She was old and lame, and her grandson on 
whom she depended to drive her cow to the 
pasture was now helpless with bruises. 
‘Never mind,’ said the boy, ‘I’ll drive the 
cow.’ 


Marcu. 


“And his Kindness did not stop there. 
Money was wanted to get medicine. ‘I 
have some money that mother sent me to 
buy a pair of boots with,’ said he, “but I 
can do without them for a little.’ ‘Oh, no,’ 
said the old woman, ‘I can’t consent to that; 
but here is a pair of heavy boots that I 
bought for Tom, who can’t wear them. If 
vou would buy these we could get on 
nicely.’ The boy bought the boots, clumsy as 
they were, and has worn them up to this 
time. 

“When it was discovered by the other 
boys at the school that our scholar drove 


the cow to the field every day, he was 
greeted with laughter and ridicule. His 


cowhide boots in particular were made a 
matter of mirth. But he Kept on cheer- 
fully and bravely, day after day, never shun- 
ning observation, driving the widow’s cow 
and wearing this thick boots. He never ex- 
plained why he drove the cow, for he did 
not wart to boast of his charitable motives. 
It was by mere accident that his kind- 
ness and self-denial was discovered by his 
teacher. 

“And now, ladies and gentlemen, I ask 
you—was there not true heroism in this boy’s 
conduct? No, Watson, do not get out of 
sight, behind the blackboard. You were 
not afraid of ridicule you must not be 
afraid of praise.” 

As Watson came forward a round of ap- 
plause greeted his ears, and the medal was 
presented to him amid the cheers of the 
audience.—Ex. 


HOW A STUDENT OVERCAME SIN. 


A young university student in Japan, 
who had been a leader in his classes, near 
the end of his course gave way to tempta- 
tion, 

After some time, eager to regain his self- 
respect and his lost position, he sought ithe 
priest of a famous Buddhist temple. To 
him he told his troubles and his longings. 

The priest said, “I can help you. If you 
will .kneel with your thumbs together be- 
fore the Buddha here, and remain absolute- 
ly motionless for three hours, you will be 
given strength to resist temptation.” The 
seeker obeyed. In spite of the fact that 
the mosquitoes annoved him constantly, he 
knelt as neariy motionless as possible for 
the reaguired time. Then he passed out of 
the temple—to fall before his temptation, 
as before. 

For two years he groped for help, but in 
vain, until he heard of Christ who came in- 
to the world that the world through Him 
might be saved. In Christ’s strength the 
was enabled to conquer temptation. To- 
day he is secretary of the Osaka Young 
Men’s Christian Association.—Christian Her- 
ald. 
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THE FLANNEL REMNANT. 


“Five yards. There’s only five and a half 
in the piece. It’s a remnant. Have the 
whole thing for three shillings; regular price 
a shilling a yard.” 

Willie looked at the clerk almost incredul- 
ously. “Three from five,” he thought—Aunt 
Ruth had given him five shillings that morn- 
ing with which to buy the flannel—“‘leaves 


two; and eighteen pence is all I want to 


have enough to buy the skates.” 

“Will you take it?’ The shopman was a 
trifle impatient, as two customers had al- 
ready taken their places before ‘his counter. 

“TI think so,” answered Willie, and he 
watched the crown-piece shoot across the 
shop to the cashier’s desk, while the pur- 
chase was being wrapped up. 

“Your change. Thank you.’ The shop- 
man turned away, and Willie dropped the 
florin into his pocket. 

Just across the street was the finest as- 
sortment of skates that Willie had ever seen. 
He went over to look at them. 

“My! isn’t that a dandy pair, though! Just 
the ones I want!’’ And Wililie’s eyes fairly 
danced as he beheld a pair of bright nickel 
“Acme’s” lying on a strip of black plush. 

“TI—I think I can keep it as long as she 
gets the flannel. They must cost a lot.” 

“You mean the Roger Acme?” asked the 
attendant, as Willie, having waited his turn, 
pointed to the coveted skates. 

“Yes; the ones in the cornery.’’ 
 “Wifteen shillings and sixpence is the price. 
Excellent bargain; none like it in the city.” 

Willie hesitated. With the money his aunt 
had given him he had just fifteen shillings. 

“TI—I think I can keep it as long as she 
gets the flannel,” he thought again, at the 
same time jingling his aunt’s two shillings 
in his trousers pocket. 

“Can’t make it any less. 
gain at fifteen and six.” 

“But that other sixpence,”’ thought Willie. 
Then, after a moment, ‘Please lay them 
aside for me; I'll come in for them later.” 

“Very well, I’ll have them ready for you.” 

“Tt’s five yards and a half,” figured Willie 
as he reached tthe street; and a half yard of 
flannel will come to just sixpence. That 
will be sixpence more for Aunt Ruth to pay 
me. She'll expect to. when she finds how 
much I’ve got.” 

“It’s a splendid piece of flannel.” declared 
Aunt Ruth, after she had taken Willie’s pur- 
chase to her room. “I’m glad you got a half 
yard extra. I almost told you to get it, for 
fear I’d be a little short. Thank you ever so 
much! Here’s the sixpence!” 

“Oh, that’s all right!’”’ Nevertheless, Wil- 
lie took the shining coin. Hurrying to his 
room he counted his money to “make sure’”’ 
he had enough. 

“Tt’s—just—it.” But, somehow, Willie was 
losing his enthusiasm. 


They’re a bar- 
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On the way to the shop Willie came upon 
a group of boys gathered about a poster on 
the fence of a vacant plot. 

“Wonder what they’ve found!” 

Getting nearer he looked over Eddie Ma- 
son’s Shoulder, and read: 


“TEN POUNDS REWARD! 


“To anyone giving information leading to 
the arrest of the boys who broke into James 
Hill’s shop on Friday night, November 27, 
the above sum will be paid.” 

“I say, Willie,’’ exclaimed Eddie, “I’d like 
that money, but I’m glad I’m not one of the 
boys who stole, aren’t you?” 

Willie appeared not to notice the remark. 

“Why, old man, you look awfully queer: 
Aren’t ill, are you?” 

“Of course I’m not!” And Willie hurried 
away, with an attempt to whistle. 

“I—I’m just as bad—if—if it wasn’t break- 
ing in for it. and being advertised for,” 


thought Willie as he went along. “When 
Aunt Ruth’s always been so good! To—to 
steal from her! I don’t want any «kates, 


there!” And Willie brushed away more than 
one tear; it seemed a whole handful. 

“They’re all ready; fifteen and sixpence. 
The shopman handed out the skates, neatly 
done up, almost before Willie closed the 
door. 

“I—I can’t have them. I’ve not moncy 
enough,” faltered Willie slowly. 

“Never mind,” said the man, kindly, ap- 
pearing not to notice Willie’s tear-stained 
face. “Perhaps when you get enough we'll 
have some cthers just like them.” 

That night, when Willie honestly con- 
fessed the whole story—poster and all, Aunt 
Ruth said softly: “After all, I’d rather be a 
brave little boy, Willie, than have the 
brightest skates in the whole window.”’— 
Messenger for the Children. 


A GOOD USE FOR IDOLS. 


A missionary in Travancore, India, saw 
one morning a native coming to his house 
with a heavy burden. On reaching it he 
laid on the ground a sack. Unfastening it, 
he emptied it of its contents—a number of 
idols. 

“What have you brought these here for?” 
asked the missionary; “‘I don’t want them.” 

“You have taught us that we do not 
want them, sir,” said the native; “but we 
think they might be put to some good use. 
Could they not be melted down and formed 
into a bell to call us to church?” 

The hint was taken; they were sent to 
a bell founder and made into a bell, which 
now summons the native converts to praise 
and prayer.—Ex. 
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WiribleOHase.: seevoes ce 250 |Ballinafad. ane EO 10, Pakenham, St. Au 5 2ts Nor, Colleve Sti aes 2, 142 58 
Annan, Out teem -e 60 78 Toronto. Wmstr. D.C; 540 Widon, st. ”” Poe 116 River ale -chertsreaaie nome OSale 
Est. Margr t. MeKnzie.500 |Mimosa, Ont. .... 3. |MeDonald’s Cors. we 41 Oo Minden 6s 7 oe eee als: 
N. W’ minster Ist .. 98 (iM-Intyress ........... 3 50|/Egmondville _. ...157 75|Dr. R. P. MacKay..... 6 95 
Glencoe. ...... aaeoe 50  |Kaskawwan. Ont....,... 17 65|Clayton . cre in etDo G0 LOr St. nochat =) eanniNce 
Glenmorris ‘17141 23] Montreal West ss 29  |Fairfield East.......... 75| Mount Pleasant ss...,, 27 15 
Markdale, Cook's...... 3 Maple Valley, St. A. ss 23 06)N. Augusta ..... .. RR PLD aC eedh FW EYES, 6 ee oe 8 SIE 
LEAREH ony BUR REASE Sur gets ee 5) {Buffalo Lake..... ...19 |Stone’s Cornerse ..... 4 50|Ballinafad....... are 12 50 
AYDy TiOr, St And.. 429 26)Drummond Hill 88 con 8 271 Napier, St. And... 20): 83 55|Gleumorris.........., ) 4 
ts ¢.e...159 |Chatham, St. Mungo’s. 8 a . SS2= nt 82550) Gaton aay. DsS jee 
RNY 1 Wi EE GCIS oe ce 13 8) Allensville. Cairns’ Sean: ake ce or hae 19°50\Port Eloiniss 36 as 25 
Mt. Forest, Wmstr gld. 10 25)Hallville, Ont......... 400 MLAS Bell seis . 9 6o\Rv. K, MacLennan ,., 5 8) 
Dunnville, x Ss: wee « 2 £0/Millbank, Inox......,110 80 W. ‘Lorne, Cle. ee . 7  |Edmonton, Queen’s ss, 05 
Oro, Guthrie ce... .... 48 10) Keady, Chal. isc...6. 41 oo W. SOEMOms ase. eat , 82 80/Toronto, Av. Read gs.. 59 41 
Ryan Family.... 10. |Mitchell, Knox... 77,22 121 44 eet ee ae 1 AOL LODO, Mel. C6. occ, ee 10 25 
BNL O IA fetepeveie cariesets erste 4 63|Pickering, Ont......... 75 38|Tor., St. Ja Mes Sq. 1,225 67|Wallace, Man., Rae 11 25 
Cornwall, Knox. 222 7. Bobcaygeon, Knox.,.. 71 Kv. B. Bennett, .2.%. . 5 80\|Erin, Burnsss, Ape iat 
S. Plympton ™, bree 19 40 Be ee Nes aA 7. 002 68/ Ry. Wo Delt so OUND Woous stock, Chat ie. 104 43 
Aberarder, St. dno...., 22 |Cornwall, Kn "*''"409 | Rv. Geo. Crombie... 12 75|Flesherton, Chal ..... i 
Belmont, ease y. D. a ty ity. F. Ball antenes ... 7 45\Rv. J. B. Edmundson., 10 |Scotstown...........,. 16 
Almont €, St. Aude ae 144 vain Crozlereee rete sc 8 GO|RV. R, Gamble A460) (aslo, Onts. <5, Se. ae 23 
Wiattord (yc, escapes 17 99|Rv. F. M. Dewey..... 5 &0| Principal Gordon... ... 7 45| Woodlands, St. Mat.ss, 4 
Ottawa, Erskine ss.... 25) Rivigoec OON SOM. wc. Beery) Rive, AliGeaM OD oes een OO) Burlington. Knox.. vie eu ao 
Suthwyn, Man ........- 6 25|Rv. D. Johnston,...... 13 95|Rv. J. G. Greig ..;.... 6 95 Toronto, Coll ge . 12 50 
SpringHeld, Te Soe ee 4 40/\Rv. Jd. 1 Lemon , 8 IVa AleLtiie etre 7 45 Crystal € ity,&c., Man..100 
Rv. S. .\cheson,, ..... 19 25|Rv. K. J. Mactonald . 8 60)/Rv..D. D. Millar, ..._.. 8 30IN, ae Wee Dae aacae IS 
Ry. A. He Druin, «2.005 6 10\bVews 1. Mactarland: . 11 25) Kyo. Mackenzie... 12°75 Orillia ¢ e. Aroeoccwacions Fe 
Ry. W. H. Geddc Nee eee ta OR NVe da: DeOLEII. stem ye seew 12 20) Dr. B. AS McCnurdyvan. a. 9) 60 Ander qvici’ cee se amis 
Rv. C. T. Tough........ 16 99|/Dr. John Ross......., 6 85|Rv, Rod. MacKenzie.. 15 39/Toronto, Chal......... 754 34 
Ry. G. B MeLennan.. 47 301Dr, Wallace.:...c.ccece D SUIRV.e H. Ke Maclean.,.. 20 (Lor, Old St, Ande 71006 
Penntield, &c..... mele otem el () RV seis Oe W RL DG ys alee 7 70|Rv. D. M. Macleod... 8 |Mari ion Bridge, PH 3 Oe 5 68 
Motherwell y.ps...... 10 49|Victoria, St And .,...103 05'Rv. Gordon Pringle... ra ye ‘Ry, J. J. Cochrane... 8 30 
Strabane, United tea OMAN CARLES INCX og aimtatey ce 152 50: Rv, W. H. Smith... ... 6 65, Ry. d. WM. rawford 6 10 
Pres. Ch., "Treiand. ct 1) Bucs inehant, © St.Ates. 85 oly. OR Turnbull .. 7 70'\Rv. d. H. Edmison..,, 7 15 
ree cht Scotiand ., 121 48|\Mosa, Burns........... 7 Grafton, Onte 1t oI Rv2Dos. i rasers. a.m ale 
Toronto, Erskiners..., 6 25|Corbett, Ont .......... 16 Rv. John McInnis. DT Toll Veakoree eck . 6 65 
J)eer Park, Ont.. ih 92\Svdenham, St. Pa....., as boven, Paricer.,..... 6 Ga RY. J. Lindsay <3...) 8 GO 
Harriston, "Guthrie.... 10 Pave Qyaleleee one Gom doc ue allanhged Ur XN WittuSa uae 10 |Ry. Robt, Murray... onto 
line Poe: McDonald... 6 10/Rv. E. McQueen. ..... 13 30|Scarboro’, Ont.....-...704  |Ry. D. D. MeDonald . 15 70 
Glenallan, Krox...... 19 63'Rv. G. D.Campbell.... 6 95)Rv. KF. A. MacLennan.. 8 Ry. J. A. Mclean o.stbel0 
Melbouine, Guthriess. 17 |Rv, Rott. Hughes......10 |Peabody, Zion..... ..., 8 45/Rv. J. M. McLeod..... 19 ¢0 
St. George sS........... 10 62;.Rv,N. H. McGillivray. 7 70)Merrickville, Kknox,... 19 Ry. J. W. MseMillan.. 5 60 
LLon., New St. Jas..... 60 |Rv. a. ROGCIS...ceeceee ys  Lo|Cartwright. 0 o.a sect ac 96 GO) Wel} Cry Ong Carll manne 
ee boro’, St, And.,... : 50/ Rv. J. 8S. Mellraith..,.. 11 70|Shannonville ..... SG 77 Vice EL alk OSS eres 3 95 
S. Mountain. ... « «ensto9 82\Rv..1). MeOdrum ..... it 10|/Dr. E. D®McLaren ...... 16 90|/Rv. B.C. H. Sinclair.) 6 95 
teocherde Onbi 500.0212. | Laivs Corners... 7 3. ..4 22 GO| Mr, Mrs. We burnbull 0 mel Rveidp Meno tain seen 9 
Pleasant Valley... aes DLSolned. Deer, WnOx.. 70s fou Carman, St. And.’ss... 65 |Rv. Dr. Sedgwick, . + OU 
Hutton ANNO xen el 40 . |Archie Brown......-.. 66 65 Lachute, Que . 40 Rv. John ‘Ihomson., Ap ited Ry) 
Edmontn, Qu’n. Avs3. 85 95)Glencoe, Ont ..... 12 Atwood, Erskine .,,..115 76) Lovie kk. VOUS Sees 80 
Toronto, Cooks’ ss. ... 50 (|Dr. D. McGillivray .. 3 80 Hillsburg, Bethbel....., 46 45) Humesville, Man... 425 
‘Toronto College ¢.e ..... 17 33)Toronto, Bonar., .. a 10 Leaskdale, Siti aes 9 |Milliken, St. Jno.. eit 
Searboro’, Knox.....-.e3l 73) Ry, A. McGillivray.. ; 17 85|S. Wmstr, St. A. ss.... 26 84|Ottawa, Knoxss. ..... 60 
Belmont, Knox......,.123 50|Toronto, Cooke’s ¢.6...95 SIL. Bowman ey, 1) ld: A. Allan, Reg... .2 128 
Brucetield b.c......-.-- 14 90/Rv. J. M. Robinson.,... 10 j|Miami, Man., ...,.....218 30) Reg. Kx. ss. (Mr. =, cl.) 25 
ee Sai os Le atactetes 21 95|Rv. Alex. MacMillan.. 10 St. David's, Ont. . 16 80 Mr, & Mrs. Allan 7s... 25 
Medicine Hat...... 9 To RVew. LL. Moyers... 7 45|Brussells ce........,.. 36 |Rv. J.D. Anderson.. 6 65 
(FOG PISMO, Shee ae tet ss 53 70|Pinkerton guild.. ..... 14 50j)/Amos, Ont. ............105 |Rv. A. MeD; Haig. .,. 1b 45 
Strathcona, Knox....-- 50 |Rvyv di. Mekimnon, 12°75 MoOsa. DuLnseenet 10 jOro, Willis. ae eee 
W’mstown, St, And....1°5 17/Rv. Alex. Stewart..... 6 65|Rv. H.E. Abraham... 6 85/Dr. ‘I. C. Jack. caida OL OD 
Darlingtord } Heres Ga 10 Galt, Central BiSks cite 10 |Rv. J. Bell eels Sac ap RV Ue cA elo ye gore he earth 
lamilton, St, Jas..... 39 Preston ss, -. O RY. bo W, Cameron. 6 95) Rv. C. HH. Muro ..-5 & 90 
St. Columba ......... 22 50/Belmont, Knox ss, 3  |Rv.d. Carruthers.. ... 5 60|Rv. John Met) ougall... 6 5 
2v.das, Buchanan .. 13 36 Flesherton, Chal .... 21 ¢0/Ry. G. A, Christie..... 6 85|Itv. Jas. A. Stuart, 8 60 
Rv. Jubn Currie. . 7 10|Kew Beachss .......++ 59 9:|Rv.J. A. Cranston..,, 9 15/Rv. Jas. Wheeler........ 7 70 
Rv, D. Rk. Drummond. 8 30/Roseisle.......... . 138 50)Rv. J. M. Crombe.... 6 95] Almonte, St Jolin’s...237 
Rv. John Fairlie . 13 30|Rv. John Mc Kenzie. lO Ven. mel sha LF Wee OG Ilemem.b: ©. 725 
Prin. Gandier, D.D.... 6 10;Alex. J. Murray. & 20\Ry. Jas. Hastie ....... 5 80|Rv. C.H. Daly..... Ae: 
iivsG, Gablerneacn ac . 8 80/Thamesford, St. And . 26 |Rv. W. H. Jamieson... 10 |Annan, Ons, oa fy 
AV ites Ee ROW LES ang c Winnipeg, Knox ¢.e.... 59 Ry, A. V. Morash,. 5 60 Aberfoyle, Ont . arn de eyed 
Rv. GC. B. Ross,.......... 10 |Wyoming, Ont ... ... 6 KbIRv.1>.D. Mcicod...... 8 60|Toronto, ( hinese <... 66 50 
Rv, A. A,Scott ...... 7 45/Port Perry, St.Jn. be. 6 76\Rv. John Radford, ... 8 99|Sarnia, St ATIC SS ane ke 
Dra Wee colton «.auesent (40) aneyee>. C. jes) 10) (Rv. We L. A: Rowand:. J2 20) Estevan; Sask= 00.0. . 46 
TRV NN Thom,...... 20 EK. Gloucestery.p.g.... 30 Rv. R.d. Ros3 WES Chatham, CSCr names 
Lyleton, }.an,. C 2iob) ei Seatortn ist Dec... 8 |Rv. F.D. Roxbaeie 8 60 Mungo & SST see ee 10 
Kirkhill, we lieateaner at 2 femes Kingsbury, Sf. And.. 101 05/Rv. Wm. Wallis.. Asie) Shelburne, Nise 15 
Ottawa, Bank,........200 |{Rv. Jams Binnie, .... 9 60/Rv. J. H. Woodside... 8 Londoa, St. P aul’s iu). 49 
Mosa, Burns’...... .. 299 9 Rv, Thos Davidson... 12 75| Braeside. vescesee 26 |Blackheath ss..., : [ 
paren Des CBee vie 14. |Rv.-David forr: st..,.. 7 70|Nesterville Be eee 65|Pincher Creek , 10 
Ry, R. MeKay.....-..- 16 10| Rv. F, H. Larkin...... 103 VanleekoHillies ee, 74 Desboror-Onitese sae ane 19 
Ry. T. As Sadler. Bale <tene 6 35/Rv.C. S: Tord. ......... Db S0ilLon. Junci st. Geo.. 126 21) Pert Dathousie . &3 
Ryvsk. Go MeKayen..: 81 18)Rv. S.C. Murray . at GOIRV. Heetor Mack cay.. 10. “Leith, Ont-4.4 : an 
Ry. S.J. Tsylor. ..... 5 S0|Rv. Geo. MacArthur. . |tv. J. F. Dustun |) 6 35'Homewood, Alta |... 2 
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teid’s Mills, Que......170 {Arthur,St, And_..... 14 88/Rv. David Laing. ...,. 7 70)Swinton Park .. ...... 23 55 
Nelson, B.C,, Su. Pa,. .100 Winchester, St. Pa....100 |Rv.'T. A. Mitch ll..... 11 25)Rv. J, A. Matheson.... 6 35 
Wmstow n, Heph ‘229 451Rv, H. McQuarrie .... 10 |Rv. J.M. Macalister.. 6 10) Walton Duff s......... 38 
Strathroy, § :t. And. ,..174 10 Toronto, Knox ....- 1,000 |Russeltown. Que. ..... 100 65)Dunford, Ont ..... 13 31 
Dunwich, Duffs, , 21 24/ Turin, Cnt. : aie Rv. A. H, Macfarlane,, 16 10/Mrs. A. D. MacCallun.. 5 
Fast Delta, BIC eo 4a aR. W. A. Dunean.. 7 70 Rv. M, McKinnon,..,,, 16 10;Est. Alx. Pennycook. 200 
sab Sols B.C, Reet so Rv. DS Meheod ss cel. 16 63/Rv. J. B. McLean... .., 5 60)Cornwall, Knox . “7 90 
Saskatoon, St. Thos.., 3 45|Ryv. J. GC: Robertson. .. 7 15;Rv. W.°W. McLaren. . 8 3)\4 Alberni St. And. 50 
Wyoming guild...... Sere eed PLE Dieta atas soa eke 75 ays A, MacTavish,..,,. 8 90/Branilon, Knox ss,.--. 655 
oi asian ee. , 43 EVE LNG ©) Nae ane rar eilete ane TR Vis ge cA eS VE a oes 8 Ghalliwacle ooke’smb 16 25 
Fergus. St. And. gid... 10 Vancouver, Ist ......,485 55) Rv. Dr. Ross..u.. 10... 16 10 de A. M. Gordon. T 45 
Cumberland, B.C... 93 Woodbridge, Ont 38 5oiRyv. J. W. Penman,..., 96 $3) Kv. A’ Mac Williams. 7 4) 
Binbrook, Knox, Agta "100 Nairn, St. And ....... 21 25)Tenby Bay, Ont. eS O Vs R. J. Wilson. 8 60 
Tara, Ont, TOK ere 8k Guelph, Chal.,,,..--1,442 63!Proof Line, Ont.. Sy eutal Parishttl? Ont sca. 146 15 
Ingersoll ss Petes tect OU se | MOLCIS ) NIG] Voce seieverey: 149 90| Mansfield, Ont......... 11 |Rvy. J. A, Claxton 16 90 
Egpanolo, Ont.;:...... 10 20/Gananoque, St..A. ss.. 27. |Rv D. Currie ......... 7 45/Tor., Cowan Av. y.p.g. 7 12 
Athe'’stan, Que.. we1'0) Mono, Fast . RT Cee UVa. Me Gilles’ Sty, 1 WARES, Springfield, VE So ac mOn OU 
Miss IT. B. Dingwall. .10 |McKillop, Duf?sss ... 7 58)Rv. M.J, Macpherson. 6 95|/Suthwyn, Man... ...-. 450 
Ry. Jno. Anderson _.... 9 Thi Lachine, St. A. ce .. 53 Ry. E.G. Walker’..... -8 90/Cardinal, Ont’... 5.23 115 &8 
Ry. Robt Aylward ... 14 60 Victoria, Knex......., 21 |Searboro, St, And.,..., 83 |Boissevain, Man, ....,.204 85 
Rv. Geo. Ballantyne... 8 |Queensboro, Ont 7 60 oe te 46 gg”! 44 95/Quebec, Chal.... ...... 0) 
Ry. W. J. Booth....... 7 7|Ry. D. M. Buchanan... 4) 18]Merritton, St. And..... 8 80|Br acebridge seat one et 100 
Ry, Hy. Browsed wae. .. 16 1¢/Rv. D, L. Campbell.... 7 70/Brantford St. And..,,146 |Bear Cree fey arse 5 
Rv, Geo. §. Cargon...... © GURY «ble CMT Pilea cee 7 15|Daywood, Tohnson,,. . 4 [Janet Walker. 4 
Rv. d. H. Chase. pee 10 tay. 2. Iclaming.. .. 8 60| Leamington, Kx........166 97/HHenville, s3..,..... 5 
Ry. Jo hn Au Cormie:.. 66 cdiknive ®. A. Gralam s,..10 conv. W. W.otlardiet.... LO Bertha, Man,..,. 3) 
Rr. RB. Me Sorat oh. 20 Ky, {bth Ripper... 6 10) Rv. R. Pettigrew ..... ae SetE Port Sta ley. St Johiv’s 6! 19 
Rv. A. lf; Denoon. ... 5 8¢lPy. F. J. Maxwell..... 8 N. Brant . , 92 25| Birdtail, Sioux Mis:,... 87 5d 
Salt Soares St. Lu... 6 20|By, Wm. Millar.. 15|Palmerston, Ont.. 20 45| Leggatt, Ont........... 3 
Rv. &. MeL. Peet. .,..°°8 94 Ryv. I; Ji Macdonald: 10 80|Embro, Knox’ss..0.,...,10. |Galt, Ist Ges... Zo 
Ry. J. Gandier.... 10 Bice baie oS NORtCrEa ta, 5 86 Lonsdale, CMB eeies 2 Als ia Ba hi gop cial wien es Se NU ees: 
Newburgh, Camden... 16 40/Lancaster, Knox ...19 |/Auburn, Ont. ..... 35 Ingleside, MENG Ce wh. e020 
New DUT I. Dimers eo 60|Gornwall, St. John’s. . 18 50/Tavistock, Knox..... ..113 89 Seeks 1 89 
Ry. Geo. A, Grant..... 5 80/Steweartville............ 35 .|'Bradford; lad b.c...... 1 80 fie: Man., Sh. UAnd....3:34 
ged cee irks s.).) OOM rs WW soll ee di OSI“. Da cednts Shae 6 oe tO Rounthw aits, Man...., 82 45 
Ry. A. J. McMullen.. Seoul RvaeArOraisen ae Proty LDC BOMBL LY s ae ster aettclac. 13 Chatswerih, Ont. yan) 
Ry. J. F. McCurdy... .. CHOIR Veen asOle ee 4 0UNOLVAL i ce ye, sieeie sic cwcrs 1G4 6G) Rv. E. BE, Apnand.._... Littl 
Rv. Samuel MacLean.. 16 85)Ry. Jchn Mackintosh. 10 4% Vasey ..... Rricere.: eee 22 15 Ry. M. N. Bethume.. 8 
Rw VeCOuloueh is GIOVE bury. Wests Kexccmmce iL 92) 89 988 Soins asleee cn 5 DViegly Damen COR meee oem Tar7i() 
Rv. A. M. McLeod..-.. 6 35/Dr, J. Frazer Smith. .. 14 65 Beechwood, St. And. ..270 1° ae D. McD. Clar IA, es De) 
Ry. D. H. McKinnon,. 5 60)/Rv.D A. Thomson.... 7 ae on, Knox Ch ..... 16 65)Rv. R.M Diekey . 7 45 
Rv. Wm. MacLeod.... 7 70 a Saar Ont. 88 92'A. M. Boosey...... ss 69 Selkirk, Man...., pate bas 
Ry. Wm. MeNichol...... 6765|St. Cath lstie secs 181 34 Condie, Sask... .. 13 50) Rv. EK. W. Johnson... 8 90 
itv. George Millar. 6 95 (Seat agile FF ie 83 |Clegg, Rosebank, S68. a Bec itvenG R. Telinigs ts 500 19 6) 
tv. H. J. Pritchard... 7 15 rollin Goch 26 ADE 3° 'Tor.. Bt) Giles cs 40nd 650 02)Rv. KE. D. Millar, 7 79 
ty. Alex. Shepherd.... 7 45|Martintown, Ste ‘And..223 45 Rv. T. HW. Rogers ..... 8 (Rev. i, W. Murray... 5 80 
Rv. P. Strang.. Hee ce GO 66 iiss "13 34\Rv. Nei : Shaws los idtis 13 30) Rv. M.D. MeKee....., 13 30 
Ry. G, A. Sutherland,. 6 35|Ham., MoNab es . 224 7o|Rv. W. K. Shearer,. 8. -|Ry, M: A. McKenzie... - 7 
Hamilt on, Eiskine . 240-—«|Tor., Erskine b.c......2°0  |Rv. Edwin Smith _.:.. 6 10;/Rv. J. B. McLaren..., 7 45 
sé 8S. . . 60 LOLs be WAMNOCINCS area 422 Pr Ry. A. D.Menzies .623 79) Rv. A. B. vines cet bet GU) 
Mainsville, BAe Net 13 More Coll eat. 2: 91 83) Gleng: arry Pres, ssa ..220 Ry, D. Mach 10... 8 10 
St: Cathy, Knox:ssict.... 118 92/Yarmouth.Ont. St. Jas. 17 95|Metz, S st. Paul’stcte.i9e 6°70) Ry. P. K. McRae >... 9 60 
Bowmanvil., St. Pa. ss, 24 |Wingham, St A,.. . 241 92)Atlin, St. And. ss . Bor RyvA. Russell... 25... TL 7 
LGolton, Caven b.c..... 20 Tiverton, Kxla... ... 6 |Perth, Kectwaan, Ah 8 |Rv.J.E. Smith... ae (a 
Wyoming, Ont, ..,.... 2 62) West Brant OOS 44 iRegina, St. And.y.p.g. 10 |Wom, Miss, Soc... 165 10 
Liver Vee Olio, woe) +0 =  \Tooreield,. GO. Pien.sne 16 |Billing's Bridge 89 19) Dung?nnon, Ont....... on 
Mir W. Pople... .....9' (Diantroon, Ont.2,,; 9 65|Rv. C. A. Kerguson..,, & 30/Langside. ss ‘ Speube To 
Woodlands, Ont....... 28 15/Kilsyth, y.p.s.......... 20 ay, Ma Ge Cnt ye ce, ld Lolvirs we a NtC Millan. § 
Eldorado, Sty Pawn. 21/85) Ryo Aleslie, i .s.505 7 45| Rv. AcAL Laing: 6 10) Nor th Easthope 38, ers 
McIntyre, Ont..... .... 20 80|St, Helen’s Cal........ 129 |Rv. John McKinnon,.. 15 45 Ss. 13 
Welland Once soins. 87 05|New Glasgow.......... 18 40/Rv. J. R. MacLeod..., 6 95|/Rv. A. MeMillan.. 8 
Condie, Sask. |. ite Hodney, Onties.. =. , 7 56\Rv. John Rose .,...... 8 30|/Rv. M.H MeIntosh... 6 65 
Est. Mrs. Haldane, Cranbrooke, Kx. C. E.. 10 | Rv. A, DéStatling.. >... 6 a8|Aninan, Ont. +)", ', 3 50 
Montreal...... 3,809 | ' ondon, King Sea aan 20 (Southwold, MePrde..... %1 45|East Glostr....... oe Ba, 
St. Lambert, St. Cuth,. 33 Beachburg,St Acw.t.m. 10° |for., Bonar'y-pis....... bo | Mont. Bikes , 313 
Mont., St. Paul’sss.... 80 |Sunnidale Cor’s Zi..... 8 /|Balearres, Sask........ 9 50/Orillia, ss. aati es 
Ry. G. F. Kinnear..... 8 {Bella McLennan..... -/ 10 |Brandon Hills ........121 |Gladstone, mD , fa, 20) 
Cumberland, Ont .. 81 50| Janet McLennan ...., 5 {Brandon, St. Peter’s...1 0 |Weston, Onin Be SLED 
Mont., St. Mark’s..... 12 |Melita, Man. a eh, 9 iSanford, Many 2... See LUE SOND Sal hI OTs ne. ae bin real bo os 
Ry. Henry Dickie..... 10 | Virden, Man. ss...:...- 49 06 Vegrovill, Aiea aiiiccs #80 40 COP VICLOriae os s.  ReOUO 
Ry. Jas. Maleolm...... 6 65) Fer gus St. And........ 40 90) Manor Sask. wht Deer Park, 88.... Seo 
Rv, D, MacDonald .... : 45/Arkona,O t.. “ll. 2 50)Winnipeg, Man. Kx. ss 59  |Caledon, Knox.... .... 5 
Ry. R. V. McKibbin... 7 70)Pictcn, Ont., St. And... 66 02 Midland, Knox Ch .- .186 _|Carlyle, ss AOD. OS 6 25 
Vee Ha SpPenCcer,..% 6 651 W. Huntingdon. 9  gs,. 15 12)/Hurricane Dills., £0 
PrEORV.d . Me nancon. .125 Woodland, Oates 40 |Ry. a D Archibatd, .. 7 15|/Bowmanvile, <4 Pa. .154 50 
Fineh, Ont., St. Lu .. 45 4 Macdonald, Man. ..... 43 |{Est. Sarah Staunton....100 Bilaris\y Wathen ieoet ‘8 
Martintown, St. A ss., 55 33/Mt. Lehman, B .©..... & {Brandon Ilills, Jad..... 18 50|/Ham. Erskine...... .. ..... 20 
Carleton Pl.ce, St. A.728 Mission City, B, oe aaresets De Sb. Daya dZaissueenc are on)  SLOuUgnaATIES Us Jobws 83 12 
‘Cemptville, Stelacie TH o.| Westerner’’......-...1°O 00/Ayr, Knox Church..... 5 (|Lindsay, St. And. ss... 64 ¢0 
Calgary, Bankview ss. 95|Macdonald, Man.. Pees LD) ACROIM WQ Uwe ta. re he Walpole; CHAS iy.ece 42) 73 
“ Hidhurst ss.. 65} Douglas, Man, ss. ...., 12 25| James Gardner.,,, -.... 2 Port Hope, St. Pa..... 48 91 
Ry, H. G. Crozier.. ... 6 35|)Ayr, Knox Church .... 43 70/Mon,, Inspector........ 10 |Winnipeg, St. Giles.... 35 
TRWier eda duels ing..e.s rere LU Se NOLtA Tal ONitiees onegrse's 6 25|Oxftord Ey, St. Andesy.0! is Ottawa, Knox 29 55....593 27 
Riv M.N. MacLeod.....14  |St, Paul's Reth. y.p.s.. 20 |Lancaster, Knoxss... 3) {St. Lambert, St.Cuth . 71 45 
VeVi se TAUIGH. 55) 6 OU) Windsor Mills 2... 4., 47 |Tor. Knox Church.... 300 |Mont. MacVicarss ... 60 
Kiv. Alex Stewart..... 9 60!/Brantford, Alex. ss,... 52 Wyoming, 88..... -.-.. 10 |San epee OMe Peel 
Ry. ™. Waddell.. 14 |Careiton Place, DA yes se OUP. |LMODUIM, Hie acs pe seco |e TIDCESIOWD . cobaaece nad 1D 
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Sah LOWER PRICZ, 
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Every Church should use our- ze 

“Self Collecting’? Tray, saves 

ONE FOURTH cost of other sys- & 

tems, besides no duty to pay. 

5000 CHURCHES USE 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE co. 
SeOx LIMA, OHIO. 
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‘GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 
CLEANS EVERYTHING 


Can be used for any purpose. 
The H. K FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 
theAurophone, an electrical 
device which immensely 
benefits the hearing, does 


not go inside the ear. 


THE AUROPHONE INSTALLED 
IN GHURCHES. 


Write for Prices. 


The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. 
Main 5463, 535 Board of Trade, MONTREAL 


JOHN E. TREMBLE 
Dispens!INg Chemist — 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - MONTREAL. 


In Medicine the best is none too good. 
We le p only the bes and charge a fair price for 1 


Metallic Ceilings & Siding Co. 


MAKERS & WHOLESALE -DEALERS- 
In Embossed Metals for Walls, 
and Ceilings, Sidings and Shingles. 


Cald-Conductor Pipes, Elbows Shoes and 


Metallic Laths. 977 St. James Street, 
Bell Tel. Up 3132. MONTREAL. 


instantly to invigorate you—to 
warm you—and keep you warm 


is superior in every way to all other 
coffee essences—the’ next best is a 
long way behind—make sure 
you get ‘‘ CAMP’’—‘‘it is 
the BEST.” 


R. Paterson & Sons, 
Goffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


Get the Best. 


| PAGE WHITE FENCES 


Styles for Lawns, Farms and Ranches. Made 
of high carbon wire, galvanized and then painted white. Tougher 
and stronter wire than gocs into any other fence. Get 1909 
prices aud illustrated booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED. 


This trade mark’ on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 


MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


O S h AW Ai You can't afford to roof a 
Galvanized | thing without Oshawa Gal. 


vanized Steel Shingles, 
S t ec 1 Good for a hundred years, 


Shin g l @S : Send for the free booklet. 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Diet FOR 
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Unlike other g ge For book, 
FARWELL ie RHUM sh H. » U. S. A. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


Je 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
‘maintains the system in robust 
health, aad enables it to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. 
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in Lee ID; ae 3-[b Tins. 
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“Looking “ahead isn’t~ much’ Bood without 
going ahead.”’ 


“Boys and girls are the reat Atal asset 
of the Church.’ ‘3 


“It sometimes happens that a man may 
differ from you and still be pretty near 
rigit.. 


A man: only understands what is akin to 


something already existing in himself.— 
Amiel. 

Good intentions will not help a man on 
his..way if. he takes the. wrong road.—Old 


Proverb. 


He is the reatest whose strength carries 
up most hearts by the.attraction of his own. 
—Beecher. 


“Only what we have jwrought into our 
character during life, can we take away with 
us.’—Humboldt. 


The key to a noble life is to see clearly, 
and then to act in absolute obedience to the 
highest vision —W. J. Dawson. 


It is one mark of a superior mind to 
understand and ibe influenced by the super- 
iority of others.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


“The measure of greatness is the service 
one has given to God and his fellow men; 
self-aggrandizement is the worst littleness.”’ 


“Charity for all men doesn’t mean that 


one must never try to kill another man’s 
business. When it’s bad ibusiness it must 
Or? 


“God needs. not our gifts, but we do. need 
the giving. Often the reason the church 
has nothing in it for us ‘is Hea ‘we mare put 
nothing into it.” ' 


Gentleness of speech has made the most 
wilful to be as the heart of a little child, 
and filled many -a troubled life with. the 
peace of Jehovah. 


“The value to himself of a tian’s religion 
lies in the degree to which»it> gives. life a 
meaning. If it does not enrich his life it 
is doing him no good.” 


“Little words, not eloquent speeches; 
little deeds, not miracles or battles, nor one 
great heroic or mighty martyrdom, make 
up the Christian life-——Bonar. 


If anger arise in thy: breast, instantly 
seal up thy lips, and let it not go forth. 
Angry passion is like a fire, and angry 
words are like breath to fan it—Jeremy 
Taylor. 
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have unto you.’ 
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A true géntleman is true everywhere. He 
who has courtesies for those only who are 
of equal. or superior station is presehs in the 
agit of SeRLINS nobility. F 


It: is Sood. to have money, and the: titans 
that money can buy. Jt is good, too, to 
check up once in a while, and make sure 
you haven't lost the things that money 
can’t ibuy.—Lorimer, 


Loving is the highest manifestation of 
life, as it is the most complete expenditure 
of life. Its nature 1s not to gather, but to 
spend. It radiates like fire, overflows like 
a.spring, spreads abroad like sunlight. — 


“Church membership should not be re- 
garded as a ‘life insurance policy. It is ra- 
ther a certificate that shows the ‘holder to 
be entitled to a share in the work and bus- 
iness of the Kingdom of God.” 


To-morrow and to-morrow, creeps in this 
petty pace from day to day, to the last syl- 
lable of recorded time; and all our yester- 
days have lighted fools the ‘way to dusty 
death.—Shakespeare. . 


Only fixed convictions will produce per- 
manent Christian activity, and only those 
who are sactively at ‘work will maintain 
fixed convictions. The two may stand _ to- 
gether; either attempted alone will fail.— 
John A. Broadus. 
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If you would lift me, you must be on 
higher ground. If you would liberate me, 
you must be free. If you would correct my 
false view of facts—hold wp to me the same 
facts in the true order of thought.—R. W. 
Emerson, 


A single instrument out of tune can spoil 
all the music that ever was played by an or- 
chestra. ‘So a single boy or girl out of ‘tune 


either in. class or at home; can spoil all the. 


pleasure and comfort of both. Let us ‘tune 
up’ and keep ‘in tune, 
add to the world’s music.—The King’s SBE 


“Tf we see any dust on our brother’s coat, 
let us get the ‘brush of brotherly kindness, 
and brush it off, and not stand on the other 
side of ‘the street and say, ‘Look at Bro- 
ther So-and-So’s dirty coat;’ because by so 
doing we take up a handful of mud and 
throw it at him, and ‘thus make ‘it worse.” 


“Perhaps the summary of good breeding 
may be reduced to this rule: ‘Behave un- 
to all men as you would ‘they should jbe- 
This will most certainly 
oblige us to treat all mankind with the ut- 
most civility and respect, there being noth- 
ing that we desire more than to be treated 
SO by them. fe 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address “The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s 
[> College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings, 

13 fully employed Teachers of the highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3ofwhom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages. 

Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof piano 
practicerooms, and a large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (19U5-6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ationsin Music of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class: 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking Ist in Henor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


Mrs-GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal. 


Tue Montuty Iweome Poticy 


An attractive plan whereby you may 
obtain a secure 


INCOME FOR YOUR WIFE 


by small payments made during your 
lifetime is issued by 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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RATES ON REQUEST. 


The City ice Company 


LIMITED. 


295 Craig Street West, Montreal. 


(Near Victoria Square) 


Pure Ice Promptly Delivered 
R. F. SMITH 


Photo Goods 


Send for bar. 
gain list, 


Largest Amateur Stock in 
America., Unique German 
Cameras all styles and 
sizes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal, 


St. Andrew's College toronto. 


A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for Boys. 

HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and construction. Twenty four acres of Playfield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE forjuniors Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence, Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONC STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Write for calendar and information, etc., to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal 


Morton Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NITRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


ELLIOTT 


eases 


Cor. YONGE and ALEXANDER STRELT*, TORONTO, ONT. 


First Class in all Departments. Open the entire Year. 
Students admitted at anytime. Write for Catalogue. 
WwW. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


DIFFICULT 
WATCHES 


SUCCESSFULLY REPAIRED 


WANLESS & CO. 


(Expert Horologists) 
ESTABLISHED 1840 


396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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MAKING LIFE COUNT. 


It will come some day—the time when 
there will be no more “come over and help 
us” from a world in darkness and sin—no 
more /heart-breaking, as the missionary sees 
sinning, straying multitudes he cannot reach 
and save, no more worry over missionary 
deficits. For such a time many a Simeon 
and Anna has waited and wrought and 
prayed. Perhaps too we look forward 
to it as a time when  wmissinoary 
collections will follow the sword and spear 
into history, and nothing be left to do for 
Christianity but to enjoy it. 

But it would mean something else, that 
now we scarcely realize. It would mean a 
time when life could not be made to count 
for so much as it can to-day, a time without 
opportunity to share with Jesus Christ 
in the world’s redemption, a time without 
scope for the devoted and heroic, without 
opportunity for sacrifice and achievement 
and conquest, and one can almost fancy 
earnest souls looking back with a holy envy 
to the times when men shared with Christ 
the conflict as well as the triumph. 

All of which is but a roundabout way of 
saying that we to-day enjoy opportunities 
of making our lives count for something 
that men and women in the far past did 
not have and that men and women in the 
far future will not have. 

One of our younger missionaries not long 
since, speaking of the older men in the same 
field, said: “If I can make my life count 
for one-tenth as much as theirs have done, 
I shall be satisfied.”” There can be no nobler 
ambition, no higher attainment than to 
make ones life count in that which will not 
pass away, and the calls of which we some- 
times weary are but opportunities for mak- 
ing our lives count in bringing in the new 
heavens and the new earth wherein dwelleth 
righteousness, and for laying up for our- 
selves eternal treasure in the shape of glad, 
grateful memories for having lived in a 
time of history when these opportunities 
were enjoyed. F i 


“IT IS FINISHED.” 


W2 can use these words of the Master 
with regard to our church work for the 
past year. “It is finished.” But we cannot, 
as He did, go on and say, “I have finished 
the work which Thou gavest me to do.” His 
work was complete. Nothing was lacking 
of what was needed or required. Our work 
for the year is finished, but it did not come 
up to the requirement and need. 

In Home Missions, the Eastern Section of 
the church closed the year with a _ snug 
working balance of over five thousand dol- 
lars, Which will help to carry on the work 
till the giving for this year comes in. 

In the Western Section, receipts were 
larger than ever before, $157,469, but “the 
work given us to do”? has grown so rapidly 
that the outlay was $170,846. 

For French Evangelization, $18,155 was re- 
ceived, but’ “the work given us to do,” even 
the part of it that was ‘attempted, meant 
an expenditure of $23,132. For Pointe aux 
Trembles Schools, which are doing so great 
a work, $18,406 was received while the ex- 
penditure was $19,560. 

For Augmentation, that , indispensable 
nursing fund of the church, which aids 
small and weak congregations into self-sup- 
port and strength, $38,520 was received and 
$37,623 expended in the Western Section. 

Foreign Missions has been fully given 
elsewhere in this issue. The Aged Minister’s. 
Fund and the Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds have ceme out fairly well. 

Two special factors have affected the do- 
ing of the past year. One has been the busi- 
ness depression, which, in some quarters, 
has affected the contributions. 

The other is the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, which has brought up the work 
of the year to a higher level than ever be- 
fore, in spite of the business depression. 
This movement bids fair to broaden and 
deepen, and gives promise that in years to 
eome, we may more nearly approach t9 
Christ’s standard—“The work which Thou 
hast given me to do.” 
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LOVE’S QUESTION. 


Many years ago, when I was travelling 
one day by rail, a woman, seemingly dis- 
tracted, probably demented, walked up and 
down the aisle of the car, her constant ex- 
clamation “What shall I do.” ‘What shall 
I do!” for many a weary mile. 

The incident suggests a trio of questions, 
different in source and cause, kindred in 
form, that echo around the world. The first 
is the question of necessity, of stress— 
“What shall I do?’ The second is the ques- 
tion of duty, of conscience,—‘What should 
I do?” The third is the question of love,— 
“What can I do?” 

This last is always and everywhere love’s 
question. Love does not ask “What should 
I do?” Love does not wait to count the 
cost, save to find out whether it is within 
the reach of ability. Love’s one question 
is “What can I do?” It is the question of 
parental love. When the children are sick 
or in trouble or in need—“What can I do?” 
When they are well the parent toils early 
and late for them, bears burdens that they 
may be spared them. It is the question 
of friend for the friend that is loved. 


The same principle holds good in our rTe- 
lation to Jesus Christ. If we love Him our 
question will not be “What must I do?” 
“What should I do?” but “What can I do?” 
Love does not stop at a twentieth or a 
tenth or a fifth or a half, if it can do more. 
Its only limit is the measure of its ability. 

If the above be true; if love’s measure 
‘of service be “What can I do?” then it 
must follow that what we do is the mea- 
sure of our love. Not by one’s position in 
the church, not by professions and declara- 
tions, but by what one does, must one’s 
love be measured. By their fruits ye shall 
know them. 

This was the measurement of Christ’s 
love for us. He did the utmost, He gave 
Himself. It was His measure of the love 
that anointed Him for burial, “She hath 
done what she could.” It is His measure 
of our love to-day as He looks upon what 
we do to help and save our fellow men. 


Love’s question suggests some personal 
problems in spiritual arithmetic which each 
one of us should work out alone with God. 
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Here is one surrounded by every comfort, 


professing to love the Lord Jesus Christ; 


and doing nothing for Him. Find the per- 
centage of truth in that profession of love. 

Here is another who professes to love 
Jesus Christ and does less for that Christ 
than he spends for himself in beer or to- 
bacco. Find out the proportion of reality 
to pretence in that profession. 

Here is another who professes to love 
the Saviour and does less for Him than he 
—or she—spends on theatre, sport, enter- 
tainments and hundreds of other luxuries 
in life. Find out the height and depth and 
length and breadth of the love in that pro- 
fession. 

Do not mistake the reference to these in- 
dulgences. The question here is not whe- 
ther they are right or wrong, whether the 
Christian may or may not take a part in 
them. It is simply this—if love’s question 
is always: “What can I do?” and if we 
spend more upon these things than we do 
for Jesus Christ, what is the percentage of 
reality in our profession of love for Him? 
Let each one honestly figure out these 
problems, not for others but for self, and 
give to self and to God an honest answer. 


There are two or three practical thoughts 
that follow these problems and their solu- 
tion. The first is this, that there will come 
a time when the Christian whose profession 
has been found wanting will be in a very 
serious position. As he nears the border 
land of life and looks out into eternity and 
to meeting with that Saviour whom he has 
professed to love, and sees how little he has 
done to show the reality of tha* love, things 
will look very different to him from what 
they do now. 

A second fact that should not be forgot- 
ten is that it will then be too late to recall 
lost opportunities. It will then be too late 
to do what might have been done. It is 
well to keep this fact in mind so that life’s” 
evening may not be clouded by vain regrets. 

This, too, should be remembered, that 
love’s question, “What can I do?” is never 
burdensome. Though love’s measure of do- 
ing is large, it is not heavy. The sweetest 
joy of life is in service, even in sacrifice, for 
love’s sake. Love’s yoke is easy, its burden 
light. 
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CHURCH UNION. 


On pages 154-156 of this issue is given 
the Statement of Doctrine prepared by the 
Union Committees of the Presbyterian, 
Methodist and Congregational churches in 
Canada. They have also prepared a State- 
ment on Polity (Church Government); on 
the Ministry; and, in part, on Administra- 
tion, i.e., the management of their Colleges, 
Publications, Missions, ete. 

These Statements will next be presented 
to the Supreme Courts of the respective 
churches for their consideration. If ap- 
proved they wiil be sent down to the other 
courts and to congregations for their de- 
cision. 

If the returns show that the people are 
practically unanimous in their wish for 
union, the way will be clear for the General 
Assembly, the General Conference, and the 
General Council to take practical steps in 
that direction. If, on the other hand, there 
is manifested a diversity of opinion, or any 
widespread opposition, action will doubtless 
be stayed for a time, for no church would 
press a union with others which would 
mean the separation of any considerable 
number of her own. : 

So far as the Statement of Doctrine 
which appears in this issue is concerned, its 
excellence must impress every thoughtful 
reader. 
There are few Presbyterians who can find 
any substantial difference between it and 
the Shorter Catechism or the Confession of 
Faith. Methodists and Congregationalists 
will doubtless find it in equally substantial 
accord with their accepted beliefs. 

Even if organic union should be delayed 
the work of these Committees has not been 
in vain. Their Statement of Doctrine will 
be of permanent value to the Christian 
world. It will be a standing testimony to 
the essential unity of the Protestant Evan- 
gelical Church, both in this and in other 
lands, and will be of value in helping to 
set before the world the substance of the 
Protestant Christian faith. It may also 
serve as a standard or model to other 
churches contemplating union. 

As to whether union is in the near future 
that future alone can tell. People may be- 
lieve the same truths and work for the same 
end and yet prefer to carry on their work 
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separateiy. So far as opinion has been ex- 
pressed by Presbyteries it is largely in fay- 
or of union, but, there is evidently a consi- 
derable minority of a different mind, which 
pressure would only intensify. 

The reasons given for this opposition are 
varied. The name and history of their 
church are dear to many, and they see no 
gain in union to match the loss. A cor- 
respondent recently wrote that the union 
agitation made it difficult to get up a club 
itor the Krecorp; that if the Presbyterian 
Church were a permanency, like the Angli- 
can or the Baptist, it would be different, 
but if it is to die and pass away in a year 
or two they need not trouble taking an in- 
terest in it or its work. These good folk 
need not worry. The Presbyterian Church 
is going to remain very much alive. 

There are many who really think that on 
the whole the Christian work of the world 
can be better carried on with the present 
variety in method and with unity of spirit 
than by a huge uniformity, and that such 
unity is the thing is seek. 

It is probable that one great obstacle 
in the way of union is neither doctrine nor 
polity, but the feeling of irritation that 
exists in many places over what is con- 
Sidered unchristian methods in connection 
with Christian work. Even one instance in 
a neighborhood, of endeavor to win mem- 
bers or adherents from one church to an- 
other, may banish kindly feeling for years, 
and do far more real harm to the cause of 
Christ than all the parties concerned can 
do good. A single instance of lack of high, 
noble, Christian ideal, in the doing of Chris- 
tian work, may banish union sentiment 
from a community for a generation. 

It may be said that union would end 
such things so far as the uniting churches 
are concerned. That may be, but it does 
not seem to be the kind of courtship that 
makes peopie anxious to marry. 

Whatever the resuit may be, no one need 
fear for the Church. Jesus Christ is more 
interested in her welfore than any of us 
can be and in the way that He leads, neo 
ill can come to ther. “The Lord is in the 
midst of her, she shall not be moved.” It 
remains for ‘each member of that Church, 
according to light and opportunity, to do 
faithfully and well the part that comes to 
hand to do. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The thirty-fifth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada will meet 
in the City of Hamilton and within Central 
Church there, on Wednesday, 2nd June, at 
8 p.m. | 

The Committee on business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly, together with Clerks 
of Synods and Presbyteries, who may be 
commissioners, will meet in Central Church 
on Wednesday, 2nd June, at 4 p.m. 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are instruct- 
ed to take order that all papers to be laid 
before next Assembly be in.the hands of 
the clerks at least eight days ‘before the date 
of said meeting. 

For the better ordering of the business of 
the General Assembly, will Clerks of Synods 
and Presbyteries kindly aid the Clerks of 
the Assembly by complying with the fol- 
lowing requests: 

(1) Send list of Presbytery’s Commission- 
ers as soon as they are appointed, to Rev. 
Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille St., 
Montreal. All other papers for submission 
to the Assembly, send to Rev. John Somer- 
ville, D.D., Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 

(2) Furnish the P. O. addresses of all 
Elders to whom commissions are given, as 
well as the charges to which Ministerial 
Commissioners belong, as this will facilitate 
direct communication with the Commission- 
ers and greatly aid the work of preparation 
for the Assembly. 

(3) Have all returns to Remits, Petitions, 
Overtures and other matters for submission 
to the Assembly that may require separate 
consideration, on separate sheets. 

(4) See that documents for submission to 
the Assembly are written on foolscap paper, 
only on one side of the sheet, and with a 
wide margin on the left. 

(5) Instruct parties who have causes com- 
ing before the Assembly, to have copies of 
all papers bearing on such causes printed 
for the use of members of the Assembly. 

(6) Applications of Presbyteries for the 
reception of ministers of other churches 
must be accompanied with at least 100 copies 
of certificates and other documents bearing 
on the applications, printed for the informa- 
tion of members of Assembly. They should 
be forwarded to Dr. Somerville, who will 
see to the printing of them, and each appli- 
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cation must be accompanied with $5.00 to 
pay the cost of printing. 

(7) Returns to Remits to be sent not later 
than the first of April. 

(8) All overtures for presentation to the 
Assembly to be in the hands of the Clerks 
of Assembly not later than the 10th of May. 

Arrangements as to transportation are in 
course of formation and will be intimated 
in due time; correspondence thereanent to 
be addressed to Dr. Somerville. 

ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
JOHN SOMERVILLE, 
Joint Clerks of Assembly. 


The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 

Meets in Calvin Church, Pembroke, on 
Tuesday, the 18th of April, at 8 p.m. Mem- 
bers, when purchasing their railway tickets, 
will procure standard certificates as usual. 
The subject of the Synod conference will 
be “The Presbyterian Brotherhood.” 


“YM COUNTING ON THEM.” 


S. D. Gordon, in one of his books, pictures 
Christ going home after completing His 
work on earth, meeting and conversing with 
Gabriel. The latter asks Him about His 
work, if he had finished it. Yes He had 
finished it, made atonement for sin and now 
humanity might be pardoned, saved. 

“Does every one know of it?” asks Ga- 
briel. 

“No, only a few whom I have had with 
me. But I have told them to tell others, — 
and they in turn to tell others, and so on 
until all shall know of it.” 

“But,” said Gabriel, “do you think they 
will do it?” 

“Tm counting on them,’ was the reply. 

The scene is fancy. The thought is fact. 
Christ has made atonement for sin, has 
opened the way whereby men may be for- 
given and won back to Him, and is “count- 
ing on’ everyone who knows this great and 
blessed truth doing what they can to tell it 
to those who do not know. 


The most hopeless man on earth is the 
one who learns nothing through experience. 
One may pull an ass out of the pit a hun- 
dred times, and a hundred times it will fall 
in again. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. 
If not given here it ts because they are not 
recewwed. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 25 May, 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Hastings, 11 May, 9.30 
. Pictou. 

. Wallace, Amherst, 11 May, 2.30 p.m. 
Truro, Truro, 20 Apr. 9.30 a.m. 
Halifax. 

. Lunenberg. 

St. John, St. John, 6 Apr., 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Campbellton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
P, E. I., Charlottetown, 11 May, 10 a.m. 


SOWMAR TRO DP 


fuk 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. April. 


12. Quebec. 

13. Montreal, Mont., Knox, 12 April. 

14. Glengarry, Alexandria, 6 July: 

15. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

16. Lanark, Renfrew, 24 May, 11 a.m. 

17. Brockville, Hallville, 6 July, 12.30 noon. 


Synod of Toronto and xringston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


18. Kingston, Belleville, July, 11 a.m. 

19. Peterboro, Port Hope, 13 July. 

20. Lindsay, Lindsay, 18 May, 11 a.m. 

21. Whitby, Whitby, 20 Apr., 10 a.m. 

22. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
23. Orangeville, Orangeville, 4 May, 10.30 
24. Barrie, Barrie, 11 May, 10.30 a.m. 

25. North Bay, North Bay. 

26. Algoma, Manitowaning, 6 July, 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen $8d., 6 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Holstein, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

29. Guelph, Guelph, 18 May, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. March. 


30. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 4 May, 10 a.m. 
31. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 May, 11 a.m. 

82. London, St. Thomas, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

33. Chatham, Chatham, 13 July, 10 a.m. 

34; Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 July, 11 a.m. 

35. Stratford, Stratford, 18 May, 10 a.m. 
36. Huron, Clinton, 11 May, 10.30 a.m. 

37. Maitland, Brussels, 18 May, 11.30 a.m. 
38. Bruce, Paisley, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


39. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
40. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Darlingford, 4 May, 2 p.m. 
42. Glenboro, Treherne, May. 

43. Portage. 

44, Dauphin. 

45. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, July. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 10 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov. 


47. Yorkton. 

48. Arcola. 

49. Alameda, Estevan, 6 July, 9.30 am. 

50. Qu’Appelle, South Qu’Appelle, May. 

51. Abernethy, Cupar, Sask., 13 July, 9 a.m. 
52. Regina, Lumsden, 2 Tues. Sept., 9 a.m. 
53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
54. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

55. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Wed. April. 


56. Vermilion, Vermilion, 15 June, 9.30 a.m. 
57. Edmonton, Edmonton, Apr. 

58. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept. 

59. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept., 2 p.m. 

60. Calgary. 

61. High River. 

62. McLeod. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May. 


3. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

64. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
65. Westminster, Vancouver, 27 Apl., 10 a.m. 
66. Victoria, Nanaimo, at call of Mod’r. 


—_———_—__—- 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS 


Calis from 


Kincardine, Maitland Pres. to Mr. J. H. 
Edmison. 

St, Matthews, Halifax, to Mr. J. W. Mac- 
Millan, of Winnipeg, Accepted. 


Inductions into 


Morewood, Mar. 18, Mr. Horace Peckover. 
Little Narrows, Mar. 2, Mr. P. K. McRae. 


Resignations of 
Lion’s Head, Mr. J. W. Penman. 
Ballinafad and Melvil, Mr. Geo. Milne. 
Maxwell, McIntyre, etc., Mr. George Bal- 
lantine. 
Malagawatch and River Dennis, Mn a i 
Rose. 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE MAKING OF A DEFICIT. 
And Where Responsibility Lies. 


The making of a Foreign Mission deficit 
is an interesting process, though sad. It is 
like that in a rolling mill where the red 
hot iron is run through a_ succession of 
rolls, each squeezing it smaller than the 
other; the final squeeze in this case being 
given by the members of the church. 

The Foreign Mission situation, with con- 
siderable deficits both Hast and West, 
comes to pass on this wise. 

There is the heathen world, without hope, 
their sad condition making silent appeal for 
the knowledge that saves. 

There aré our missionaries, in all our 
fields, trying to give that knowledge to as 
many as they can. 

There is the great fact that the farther 
out they reach, as they work up to their 
strength and sometimes beyond it, all their 
effort, instead of overtaking the need, but 
shews them the greater need to be supplied. 

Then, as that need and their own inability 
to meet it grows upon them, they are com- 
pelled to make their appeal each year to 
the Foreign Mission Committee for more 
help, for men and’ women from home and 
for means to employ native helpers. They 
do not ask for enough to supply the need, 
but for what they think cannot possibly be 
left undone, and yet with the most rigid 
cutting down, their estimate of what is ne- 
cessary grows from year to year. 

These estimates are sent home to the For- 
eign Mission Committee. What can they do? 
They would like to grant all that is asked. 
They know bow necessary it is; how the 
missionaries have cut down the estimates 
before sending them home, and yet they 
have not the funds to meet them. 

The Committee looks at the estimates with 
their pressing appeal, and then at what was 
given by the church last year. They see 
that the two are far apart, and they are 
compelled to cut down the estimates still 
farther, although they know how closely 
they have been cut in the field. 


On the other hand, the church is growing, 
her members are realizing more fully that 
Christ’s great work in life is their great 
work in life, and the Committee, while cut- 
ting the estimates in part, sanction what 
seem the most pressing needs, and place 
the facts before the church in the trust 
that her members will respond. 

One step farther and the process is com- 
pleted. The appeal comes to the church. 


Some respond by doing more, others do not. 


There is increase in giving, but not enough 
to meet the estimates sanctioned by the 
Committee. The work has been undertaken, 
for the missionaries must know before-hand 
what they will be allowed to spend for the 
year. Having been undertaken, the work 
must be paid for and the balance comes out 
on the wrong side. 


Who is te be Elame fer the Deficit? 


The heathen are not. They cannot help 
their condition, needing the Gospel. 

The missionaries are not to blame for 
pressing the needs of the heathen world. 
If they did not do so they would be guilty. 
They see the need; their work is not merely 
to do what they can to relieve that need, 
but to make the church at home see it and 
realize it, and if they did not press the need 
and urge their estimate of what is neces- 
sary to meet it, they would not be faithful 
to their trust. 

Is the Foreign Mission Committee to 
blame? If when the estimates come home, the 
Committee were to say: “The church only 
gave so much last year, we will only sanc- 
tion what is well within that amount this 
year,’ they would be shutting, in the face of 
the church, the door of opportunity that the 
Lord isopening. They know thatthe church, 
as a whole, is as yet only playing at mis- 
sions; they know that an increasing number 
are taking missions more seriously, and the 
duty of the Foreign Mission Committee is 
to open wide the door of opportunity, rather 
than to close it. Not until the church 
comes nearer the measure of her duty and 
ability in the matter, will the Foreign Mis- 
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sion Committee be justified in assuming that 
she will not go forward each year to bet- 
ter things, and the door should be opened 
wide enough for her best possible effort. 

Ii the Foreign Mission Committee is not 
to blame is there any other door at which 
the blame can be laid? What of the church? 
Is she to blame for the deficits? If she knows 
what is needed, knows what she is called 
to do, is able to do it, and is not doing it, 
then the blame must lie there, unless she 
can find some other place to put it. 

When the King comes in to see the guests, 
the Missionary Funds, at the close of our 
church year, and sé€es one and another- not 
having on the wedding garment of a credit 
balance for the year, where will He place 
the blame? The only solution of the ques- 
tion is for the church either to wipe out the 
deficit or to find some other place for the 
blame to rest. 

And who is 
Lord’? 


“The Church”? Is. it I, 


THE FOREIGN MISSION FUND, WEST. 


Dr. R. P. Mackay, Foreign Mission Secre- 
tary, West, writes that the debit balance of 
the fund a year ago was, $11,485.42, the re- 
ceipts for the year, $179,577.51, the expen- 
diture for the year, $185,846.92, and the de- 
bit balance at the close of the accounts a 
few weeks ago, at the end of February, $37,- 
754.838. The expenditure for the year was 
thus a little over six thousand dollars more 
than the income. 

There are in the Western Section of the 
church over two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand communicants. The giving of last 
year, according to the above statement, was 
about eighty cents per member, for giving 
the Gospel to the heathen world. The whole 
amount seems a large sum, but is the aver- 
age up to the measure of the duty and abil- 
ity of these two hundred and twenty thou- 
sand communicants. It is but two-thirds as 
much per member for Foreign Missions as 
is given in the Eastern Section. On page 
157 of this issue is an article “Deeper Than 
Ever Before,” on the condition of the For- 
eign Mission Fund, East. Will the good 
folk from Quebec to Nanaimo, please read 
it carefully, with application to the West- 
ern Section of the church. 
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INDORE COLLEGE FCR PAST YEAR. 
By Rev. R. A. Kine, PRINCIPAL. 


Last year we kept open during the hot 
weather, expecting plague in August and 
September, and none came. This year with 
some misgivings, we ran the risk, that is, 
we had vacation at the usual time and re- 
opened in the first week of July. A few 
cases occurred in September and October, 
but no epidemic. Thus we have had an 
unbroken season’s work. 


Attendance. 

We reached this year our 
mark. There are on_ the 
hundred and ten names, divided 
as follows:—first year, thirty; Sec- 
ond year, fifty-three; third year, fourteen; 
fourth year, thirteen. We had fixed on 
fifty, as the maximum we would admit to 
any class, and it became necessary to turn 
some away from the second year. Fifty 
is as large a class as can be successfully 
handled, if personal work is to be done. 
One could lecture to many more, but in 
this country that is not advisable from an 
educational, and certainly not from a mis- 
sionary standpoint. 

Hitherto all the years have been taken 
together in Bible. This season, however, 
we had no class room large enough, so we 
have divided the class. This means more 


high water- 
rolls one 


teaching, but there is a gain in effective 
work. In the Senior Class, embracing the 


second, third and fourth years, we studied 
the “Teachings of our Lord” following 
Robertson’s Handbook. 

Occasionally, we digressed to some of the 
moral subjects suggested by Cameron Lee’s 
“Life and Conduct.” Having finished Ro- 
bertson, we have turned to the “Life of 
Paul,’ which is with the majority a new 
subject, and one in which they are showing 
great interest; there is so much in the be- 
ginnings of Christianity in Western Asia 
and Europe to remind them of the humble 
beginnings and struggles and opposition 
they see in and about their own homes. 

In the Junior Class we have many stu- 
dents who had never read a chapter of the 
Bible in their lives. Most of them are from 
outside Government schools. And yet a few 
brought to class with them  well-bound 
Bibles that has seen service somewhere. 
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One would like to know the history of 
these. In the class are two special students, 
who are not taking the full University 
course. They elected to study English and 
Bible only. 

With such a class, many of whom had 
prejudices born of ignorance, it seemed best 
to let them know what manner of book the 
Bible was. So we read through, with very 
few comments, the Gospel of Luke. And 
row we have gone back to a study of the 
“Life of Christ’ following “Sanday’s Out- 
lines.” 


Staff. 

In the staff, we have had no changes. 
During the early part of the session, Mr. 
Dunn, who had been appointed to Indore 
for language study, gave us valued assist- 
ance in English and Theism. Mr. Johory 
and Mrs. King have continued their hono- 
rary labours. The burden lies heaviest on 
Mr. Sharrard and Mr. Cornelius, who aver- 
age something over five lectures a day, with 
extras on Saturday. 


Accommodation. 

As the first story of the new building was 
completed, room by room, we moved the 
school classes over. Now, we have the 
ground fioor of the main building exclu- 
sively for College purposes. Thus we are 
swelling out. 

Our most pressing need is hostel accom- 
modation. Attention must be turned in this 
direction as soon as the school building is 
completed. The present hostel rooms were 
intended, in the first place, as only tempo- 
rary, but even as they are there is never 
any difficulty in filling them. 


The Unrest. 

There is no disguising the fact that stu- 
dent life the country over has’ been 
affected by this wave of unrest. Political 
fervour often breeds indifference to religi- 
ous matters. Hven in Canada during a poli- 
tical campaign it is a little difficult to car- 
ry on a revival. 

But perhaps this is not all that is to be 
said. It would be interesting to know how 
much of this new national spirit is anti- 
Christian. Some of it is. 
The intense nationalism which repels 
everything foreign, resents Christianity as 
a Western innovation. 
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However, opposition is usually opportu- 
nity. It is our part to show that Christian- 
ity is not Western, but Eastern; that all 
that is true and noble in their movement 
is countenanced by Christianity; that only 
as it stands on a Christian basis may they 
expect their movement to be permanent. 

The missionary to-day finds himself in a 
new role, that of a mediator. The official 
of this generation with his head office, his 
routine and his telegrams has grown quite 
apart from the people. The missionary 
stands between in many cases with a hand 
extended to each. 


Py —_—_—— 
Promise in India. 


Mrs. Dr. Buchanan, of our Bhil Mission, 
India, writing under date 17 November, says: 
—“Last month we were both at Jubbelpore 
in the Central Provinces, attending a con- 
vention for the deepening of the Christian 
life, and it was really most inspiring. Hight- 
een hundred Indian Christians were in at- 
tendance and about eight missionaries from 
Central India and the Central Provinces. 
The chief speakers were Indian Christians. 
The keynote of the meetings seemed to be 
“Wxcept a grain of wheat fall into the 
ground and die, it abideth alone; but if it 
die it bringeth forth much fruit.” It was 
good to hear these Indian bvethren eloquent- 
ly and powerfully pleading with their bre- 
thren to endure hardness for Christ’s sake, 
in winning India for Him. One could not 
but feel that “The Redemption of India 
draweth nigh.’ There was great heart hun- 
ger manifest in these meetings, and God was 
present in a wonderful way to bless and re- 
vive His people.” 


THE WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 

The war against pulmonary consumption 
is becoming more and more general as the 
dread disease is being better understood. 

But no battle was ever won by the sur- 
geons alone. The people must enlist if ex- 
termination is to be hoped for. Fortifica- 
tions must be built and built early. The 
campaign should commence at home, and 
be extended to the schools. Sunlight, pure 
air and deep breathing cost nothing, and 
these are its most formidable enemies. The 
disease is a result, and to remove the result 
we must first remove the cause.—Philadel- 
phia Westminster. 


1909 
“DEEPER THAN EVER BEFORE.” 


Rev. Dr. McCurdy, the agent of the 
Church, East, in sending the Receipts, 
East, for February, says:—‘“We have had 
a good year, though the Foreign Mission 
Fund is more deeply in debt than I ever 
knew it to be before, $19,251.75. 

This statement should be laid earnestly 
and honestly to heart by every member of 
the Church in the Maritime Synod. This 
Synod pioneered the way of the Colonial 
British Empire in giving the Gospel to 
the heathen world. It sees the fruit of 
its work in once savage tribes now civil- 
ized and Christian. : 

But its very success has thrust upon it 
responsibilities which it cannot evade, has 
opened doors hich it cannot refuse to 
enier. Nor can expenditure be lessened 
by withdrawing men and women from the 
foreign field. Work undertaken must be 
carried on. No right thinking Christian 
would dream of aught else. 

Moreover those who have gone before 
us, who have toiled and Jeft us the result 
of their toil in happy homes and smiling 
fields and plains, have left, with these 
things, this trust, that we should take up 
this work where they laid it down and 
carry it on to still grander results. 

Our Hastern Synod has its martyr roll, 
those who have their lives in seek- 
ing that which was losi. It has its honor 
roll of the living who are giving their 
lives, their all, for the same glorious end. 
But the obligation to give the Gospel to 
the world rests upon men and; women 
who are comfortably at home just as much 
as upon those who have died the martyr 
death, or are now in jthe foreign field, 
giving their lives, their all, for the world’s 
uplift. Those at home, equally with those 
who have gone abroad are “not their 
own,” but are “bought with a price’ and 
belong to Him who paid that price. To 
those at home, equally with those abroad 
comes the command, “Go ye into all the 
world and preach the Gospel to every 
creature.” All cannot go personally, but 
some go, others help them go, and thus 
all may do their share. 

But do they? Are those at home doing 
their share? There are more than forty- 
four thousand communicants in the Synod 


give 
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of the Maritime Provinces, men and 
women who have publicly declared that 
they are not their own, that they belong 
to Jesus Christ, that they have taken Him 
as their Saviour, their Master, their Lead- 
er, to follow and obey. 

The total Receipts, East, for Foreign 
Missions for the year just ended, is $52,- 
070.20, about a dollar and twenty cents 
per communicant. This is a large amount. 
But, taking the average per communi- 
cant, does it measure up to the standard 
of Him who gave Himself? Does it 
measure up to the standard of those who 
are giving themselves as our substitutes 
in the field? Does it measure up to the 
duty and ability of the forty-four thou- 
sand Christian men and women whose 
supreme business in life, as co-workers 
with Jesus Christ, is to extend His King- 
dom and its good to all the world; whose 
only work that will last when all else 
has passed away, will be the part, more 
or less, which they have in a redeemed 
humanity ? 

Is the giving of the year,. love’s meas- 
ure? These men and women protess to 
love the Saviour and their fellow men, and 
mission work is simply the out going of 
love, “God so loved that He gave,” and— 
men so love that they give. 


But love’s standard of measurement is 
never “what should I do’—but—“‘what 
can LL do.” > That. is» the standard of, the 


the child, of the lover with 
is—“does this 


parent with 
the beloved. The question 
doing of the past year for the world’s 
evangelization measure up to the “can 
do” of these forty-four thousand com- 
municants? There are men and women of 
wealth among them who could give their 
hundreds, even their thousands, and not 
feel it; and there are few so ‘poor that, 
if they realized it as their supreme business 
in life, could not give up to the average, 
and to other work proportionately. 

While each one must decide for self 
the measure of his and her own love, it 
is manifest that the Synod could wipe out 
that debt and carry on the work with 
very little effort, if all would ask love’s 
question, “what ean I do” and would do 
up to their own answer. No matter how 
little we can do, let it. be done, and leave 
to others to do the measure of their love 


Statement of Doctrine 


AGREED UPON BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE 
of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches. 
To be Submitted to Next General Assembly. 


We, the representatives of the Presby- 
terian, the Methodist, and the Congrega- 
tional branches of the Church of Christ in 
Canada, do hereby set forth the substance 
of the Christian faith, as commonly held 
among us. In doing so, we build upon the 
foundation laid by the apostles and pro- 
phets, confessing that Jesus Christ Himself 
is the chief corner-stone. We afiirm our 
pelief in the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments as the primary source and ul- 
timate standard of Christian faith and life. 
We acknowledge the teaching of the great 
Creeds of the ancient Church. We further 
maintain our allegiance to the evangelical 
doctrines of the Reformation, as set forth 
in common in the doctrinal standards adopt- 
ed by the Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
by the Congregational Union of Ontario and 
Quebec, and by the Methodist Church. We 
present the accompanying statement as a 
brief summary of our common faith, and 
commend it to the studious attention of the 
members and adherents of the negotiating 
Churches, as in substance agreeable to the 
teaching of the Holy Scriptures. 


Article I—Of God.— 

We believe in the one only living and 
true God, a Spirit, infinite, eternal and 
unchangeable in His being and perfections; 
the Lord Almighty, who is love, most just 
in all His ways, most glorious in holiness, 
unsearcheable in wisdom, plenteous in mer- 
cy, full of compassion, and abundant in 
goodness and truth. We worship Him in 
the unity of the Godhead and the mystery 
of the Holy Trinity, the Father, the Son 
and the Holy Spirit, three persons, of the 
same substance equal in power and glory. 


Article II.—Of Revelation.— 

We believe that God has revealed Him- 
self in nature, in history, and in the heart 
of man; that He has been graciously pleased 
to ‘make clearer revelation of Himself to 
men of God who spoke as they were moved 
by the Holy Spirit; and that in the fulness 
of time He has perfectly revealed Himself 


in Jesus Christ, the Word made flesh, who 
is the brightness of the Father’s glory and 
the express image of His person. We re- 
ceive the Holy Scriptures cf the Old Testa- 
ment and of the New Testament, given by 
inspiration of God, as containing the only 
infallible rule of faith and life, a faithful 
record of God’s gracious revelations, and as 
the sure witness to Christ. 


Article IIIl.—Of the Divine Purpose.— 

We believe that the eternal, wise, holy 
and loving purpose of God embraces aj} 
events, so that while the freedom of man is 
not taken away, nor is God the Author of 
sin, yet in His providence He makes all 
things work together in the fulfilment of 
His sovereign design and the manifestation 
of His glory. 


Artiele IV.—Gf Creation and Previdence. 

We believe that God is the creator, up- 
holder and governor of all things; that He 
is above all His works and in them all; 
and that He made man in His own image, 
meet for fellowship with Him, free and able 
to choose between good and evil, and res- 
ponsible to his Maker and Lord. 


Article V.—Of the Sin of Man.— 

We believe that our first parents, being 
tempted, chose evil, and so fell away from 
God and came under the power of sin, the 
penalty of which is eternal death; and that, 
by reason of this disobedience, all men are 
born with a sinful nature, that we have 
broken God’s law and that no man can be 
saved but by His grace. 


Article VI.—Of the Grace of God.— 

We believe that God, out of-His great 
love for the world, has given His only be- 
gotten Son to be the Saviour of sinners, and 
in the Gospel freely offers His all-sufficient 
salvation to all men. We believe also that 
God in His own good pleasure, gave to His 
Son a people, an innumerable multitude, 
chosen in Christ unto holiness, service and 
salvation. 
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Article VII.—Of the Lord Jesus Christ.— 

We believe in and confess the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the only Mediator between God and 
man, who being the Eternal Son of God, 
for us men and for our salvation became 
truly man, being conceived of the Holy 
Spirit and born of the Virgin Mary, yet 
without sin. Unto us He has revealed the 
Father, by His Word and Spirit, making 
known the perfect will of God. For our re- 
demption He fulfilled all righteousness, of- 
fered Himself a perfect sacrifice onthe cross, 
satisfied Divine justice and: made propitia- 
tion for the sins of the whole world. He 
rose from the dead and ascended into heaven, 
where He ever intercedes for us. In the 
hearts of believers He abides forever as the 
indwelling Christ; above us and over us all 
He rules; wherefore, unto Him we render 
love, obedience and adoration as our Pro- 
phet, Priest and King, 


Article VIII.—Of the Holy Spirit.— 

We believe in the Holy Spirit, the Lord 
and Giver of Life, who proceeds from the 
Father and the Son, who moves upon the 
hearts of men, to restrain them from evil 
and to incite them unto good, and whom 
the Father is ever willing to give unto all 
who ask Him. We believe that He has 
spoken by holy men of God in making 
known His truth to men for their salvation; 
that, through our exalted Saviour, He was 
sent forth in power to convict the world of 
sin, to enlighten men’s minds in the know- 
ledge of Christ, and to persuade and enable 
them to obey the call of the Gospel; and 
that He abides with the Church, dwelling 
in every believer as the spirit of truth, of 
power, of holiness, of comfort and of love. 


Article IX.—Of Regeneration.— 

We believe in the necessity of regenera- 
tion, whereby we are made new creatures 
in Christ Jesus by the Spirit of God, who 
imparts spiritual life by the gracious and 
mysterious operation of His power, using as 
the ordinary means the truths of His word 
and the ordinances of Divine appointment 
in ways agreeable to the nature of man. 


Article X.—Of Faith and Repentance.— 

We believe that faith in Christ is a Sav- 
ing grace whereby we receive Him, trust in 
Him and rest upon Him alone for salvation, 
as He is offered to us in the Gospel, and 
that this saving faith is always accompanied 
by repentance, wherein we confess and for- 
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sake our sins with full purpose of and en- 
deavor after a new obedience to God. 


Article XI.—Of Justification and Sonship. 

We believe that God, on the sole ground 
of the perfect obedience and gacrifice of 
Christ, pardons those who by faith receive 
Him as their Saviour and Lord, accepts them 
as righteous and bestows upon them the 
adoption of sons, with a right to all the 
privileges therein implied, including a con- 
scious assurance of their sonship. 


Article XIL.—Of Sanctification.— 

We believe that those who are regener- 
ated and justified grow in the likeness of 
Christ, through fellowship with Him, the 
indwelling of the Holy Spirit, and obedience 
to the truth; and that a holy life is the fruit 
and evidence of saving faith; and that the 
believer’s hope of continuance in such a life 
is in the preserving grace of God. And we 
believe that in this growth in grace Chris- 
tians may attain that maturity and full ag- 
surance of faith whereby the love of God 
is made perfect in us. 


Article XIITI.—-Cf the Law cf God.— 

We believe that the moral law of God, 
summarized in the Ten Commandments, 
testified to by the prophets and unfolded in 
the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, stands 
forever in truth and equity, and is not 
made void by faith, but on the contrary is 
established thereby. We believe that God 


requires of every man to do justly, to love 


mercy, and to walk humbly with God; and 
that only through this harmony with the will 
of God shall be fulfilled that brotherhood 
of man wherein the kingdom of God is to 
be made manifest. 


Article XIV.--Of the Church.— 


We acknowledge one holy catholic Church, 
the innumerable company of saints of every 
age and nation, who being united by the 
Holy Spirit to Christ their Head, are one 
body in Him, and have communion with 
their Lord and with one another. Further, 
we receive it as the will of Christ that His 
Church on earth should exist as a visible 
and sacred brotherhood, consisting of those 
who profess faith in Jesus Christ and obe- 
dience to Him, together with their children, 
and other baptised children, and organized 
for the confession of His name, for the pub- 
lic worship of God, for the administration 
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of the sacraments, for the upbuilding of the 
saints, and for the universal propagation of 
the Gospel; and we acknowledge as a part, 
more or less pure, of this universal brother- 
hood, every particular Church throughout 
the world which professes this faith in Jesus 
Christ and obedience to Him as Divine Lord 
and Saviour. 


Article XV.—OCf the Sacraments.— 

We acknowledge only the two sacraments, 
Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, which were 
instituted by Christ, to be of perpetual obli- 
gation as signs and seals of the covenant 
ratified in His precious blood, and as a 
means of grace by which He doth work in- 
visibly in us, and doth not only quicken, 
but also strengthen and comfort our faith 
in Him, and also through the observance 
of which His Church is to confess her Lord 
and be visibly distinguished from the rest 
of the world. é‘ 

(1) Baptism with water into the name of 
the Father and of the Son and of the Holy 
Spirit is the sacrament instituted by our 
Lord to signify and seal our union to Him- 
self and our participation in the blessings 
of the new covenant. The proper subjects 
of baptism are believers, and infants pre- 
sented by their parents or guardians in the 
Christian faith. In the latter case the par- 
ents or guardians should train up _ their 
children in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, and should expect that their child- 
ren will receive, by the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, the benefits which the Sacrament is 
designed and fitted to convey. The Church 
is under the most solemn obligation to pro- 
vide for their Christian instruction. 

(2) The Lord’s Supper is the sacrament 
of communion with ‘Christ and with His peo- 
ple, in which bread and wine are given and 


received in thankful remembrance of Him. 


and His sacrifice on the cross; and they who 
in faith receive the same do, after a spiritual 
manner, partake of the body and blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ to their comfort, 
nourishment and growth in grace. ‘All may 
be admitted to the Lord’s Supper who make 
a credible profession of their faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and of obedience to His 
law. . 
Article XVI.—Of the Ministry.— 

We believe that Jesus Christ, as the Su- 
preme Head of the Church, has appointed 
therein a ministry of the word and sacra- 
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ments, and calls men to this ministry; that 
the Church, under the guidance of the Spirit 
of Christ, recognizes and chooses those 
whom He calls, and should thereupon duiy 
ordain them to the work of the ministry. 


Article XVIIL—Cf Church Order 

Fellowship.— 

We believe that the Lord Jesus Christ is 
the sole Head of the Church; that its wor- 
ship, teaching, discipline and government 
should be, administered according to His will 
by persons chosen for their fitness and duly 
set apart to their office; and, although the 
visible Church may contain unworthy mem- 
bers and is liable to err, yet believers ought 
not lightly to separate themselves from its 
communion, but are to live in fellowship 
with their brethren, which fellowship is to 
be extended, as God gives opportunity, to 
all who in every place cail upon the name 
of the Lord Jesus. 


and 


Article XVIII.—O? the Hesurrection, the 
Last dudgment and the Future Life.— 
We believe that there shall be a resur- 

rection of the dead, both of the just and 
of the unjust, through the power of the Son 
of God, who shall come to judge the living 
and the dead; that the finally impenitent 
shall go away into eternal punishment and 
the righteous into life eternal. 


Article XIX.—Of Christian Service anid 
the Final Triumph.— 

We believe that it is our duty, as disciples 
and servants of Christ, to further the exten- 
sion of His kingdom, to do good unto all 
men, to maintain the public and.private wor- 
ship of God, to hallow the Lord’s Day, to 
preserve the inviolability of marriage and 
the sanctity of the family, to uphold the just 
authority of the State, and so to live in all 
honesty, purity and charity that our lives 
shall testify of Christ. We joyfully receive 
the word of Christ, bidding His people go 
into all the world and make disciples of all 
nations, and declare unto them that God 
was in Christ reconciling the world_unto 
Himself, that He will have all men to be 
saved and to come to the knowledge of the 
truth. We confidently believe that by His 
power and grace all His enemies shall finally 
be overcome, and the kingdoms of this world 
shall be made the kingdom of our God and 
of His Christ. 


British Guiana Mission 


DEMERARA AND BERBICE FOR i908. 
By Rev. J. B. Croprer, HELENA. 


In 1907 the Council recommended, and the 
Foreign Mission Committee approved the 
recommendation, that the mission districts 
Should be co-terminous with thte counties 
of the colony. 

Of the events that fall to be chronicled 
the most important is the advent ‘of the 
Rev. Mr. Mackenzie who arrived on the 
26th of April. Mr. Mackenzie’s coming was 
long expected, and the need for his aid in 
the work was growing greater every day. 
To Mrs. Mackenzie and himself I would 
record the extension of most hearty greet- 
ings; and thanking God for His goodness to 
the latter in the hour of sickness, would 
pray that both may be spared to labour for 
many years in this needy field. 

At Letterkenny the new building begun 
in 1907 was compieted and the opening ser- 
vice was held in February. This building 
was greatly needed and its erection has been 
a stimulus to the growth of the congrega- 
tion. Some families travel seven miles each 
way, to and fro, to attend the Sabbath ser- 
vices, but it is hoped that this year a build- 
ing will be put up to serve the neighbour- 
hood whence they come. 

At Port Mourant the work has ‘been main- 
tained under great difficulties. Port Mou- 
rant is a large sugar estate with a resident 
East Indian population of over 6,000. A 
little (building for worship (30x17 ft.), and a 
part of the time of a catechist, with a 
monthly visit from the missionary, repre- 
sent the sum total of effort which the means 
at our disposal have enabled us to make 
here. 

In the end of 1907, work was opened on 
the Hast Coast, Berbice, at Bohemia, a 
point six miles from the town of New Am- 
sterdam. A building was rented, day school 
was started and regular Sabbath worship 
was set up. Much opposition was ex- 
perienced; ‘but our efforts have proved suc- 
cessful and the station is now one of our 
most prosperous and vigorous. 
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At Cotton Tree, West Bank Berbice River, 
a long-felt want was met by the erection of 
a small and inexpensive building and the 
opening of a day school. Sabbath services 
were previously held in the houses of 
Christian families, but an impetus has been 
given to the work by the setting up of the 
“House of Prayer.’ 

Helena is, Better Hope excepted, the old- 
est station; and though not large in num- 
bers, the community is fairly advanced in 
life and sentiment as a Uhristian congre- 
gation. Many of the women have lately 
shown commendable zeal. They meet in 
class on Sunday afternoon for religious in- 
struction, and on Monday afternoon to learn 
to read. There is no B:ble woman but they 
are instructed iby the male catechist. This 
is a very unusual feature and speaks well 
for the earnestness of the women and the 
trustworthiness of the catechist. They also 
study the singing of Christian hymns set to 
the several native airs used at marriages 
and other festivals; and it is pleasing on 
these occasions to hear the tunes the people 
have sung for centuries, laden now with 
Christian sentiment instead of the ungodly 
burdens they ‘bore ‘before. 

The schoolhouse, which is used for wor- 
ship, is far too smail for the congregations 
that assemble on Sacrament Sundays and 
on other special occasions, and it would be 
of great advantage to the work if a regular 
place of worship could ‘be built. We al- 
ready own a Site. 

The catechists have, on the whole, la- 
boured faithfully and evidence of their toil 
is visible in many places. Day school tea- 
chers, too, have worked well, and the 
schools show that good work is being done. 

We have enjoyed our wonted measure of 
health and have ‘been happy as missionaries 
in close touch with our people. The year 
has been laden with much anxiety and un- 
rest to me, ibut the call of duty has ‘been 
loud and strong, and it has sustained me. 
Evidences, too, of Divine Guidance have 
been unmistakable. Grateful for these, I 
take courage and go forward. 
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ESSEGUIBO MISSION FOR 1908, 
By Rev. R. Grspson FISHER. 


As statistics go, we, in Essequibo, though 
our mission is still in its infancy—five and 
a half years old to-day!—have much to be 
thankful for. Robert Morrison worked for 
twenty-seven years in China, and had only 
three converts. MacFarlane, of India, after 
years of devoted ministry in the Punjab, 
prayed almost in despair for one convert. 
We had fifty baptisms in Essequibo during 
1908, and no less than forty adults were 
added to our Communion Roll. 

There has been an unusual amount of 
Sickness amongst our people this year. The 
work of all our catechists and teachers has 
been frequently interrupted thereby, and 
the mission house itself did not altogether 
escape. For a time, indeed, the eyes of the 
Colony were on us, as the dreaded ‘“Yel- 
low Jack,” after an entire absence of twenty 
years from our shores, very mysteriously 
elected to return, early in June, his first 
victim being our newly-arrived missionary, 
Mr. MacKenzie, then on a visit to Suddie, 
with his wife. For a few days the outlook 
was dark, indeed; but God was merciful, 
and to our great joy and thankfulness our 
brother’s life was spared, and the disease 
claimed no other victim. For a month, 
however, we were all in quarantine, guard- 
ed by officers of the law, so that “none 
went out, and none came in;” and this, of 
course, somewhat retarded the progress of 
the work. But when we contemplate what 
might have been, we have no words for 
aught but praise. 

Buildings. 

Thanks to the generosity of our friends 
at home, we have ‘this year made some lit- 
tle progress in the matter of mission build- 
ings. Our accounts, indeed, show an ex- 
penditure of over $1,330.00 in this direction; 
but ten times that amount is still needed, 
before we can be properly equipped. About 
$800.00 of this amount has gone for one 
good building at Maryville, Leguan; which, 
however, still needs painting, fencing, and 
a host of other things. It was opened, never- 
theless, with great joy, on Sunday, Nov- 
ember 29th, all the three ‘‘Sahibs” being 
present, and a mixed multitude of delight- 
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ed people. Much less pretentious buildings 
have also been erected at Queenstown and 
at Airy Hall; which, for a time at least 
Will satisfy our urgent needs at those two 
points. 

But we are still quite homeless at Hamp- 
ton Court, Anna Regina, Bush Lot, Reli- 
ance, Taymouth Manor, Golden Fleece, 
Huis’t Dieren, and Aurora on the Coast; at 
Maria’s Pleasure and Friendship, in Wake- 
naam; and at Blenheim, in Leguan; whilst 
at Suddie our temporary “cathedral” is any- 
thing but a credit to us, and the gaping 
wounds in its walls and roof cry aloud for 
immediate attention, or rather for premises 
more in keeping with our needs. 


Schools. 


Day, Sunday, and Night Schools—have 
caused us much work and anxiety this 
year; but, we are glad to say, they have, 
under very trying conditions, made substan- 
tial progress. Our ten Sunday Schools now 
number 555 scholars, and there: are 412 
children in our seven day schools; also 41 
adults attending four night schools. 
Five of our seven day schools, it may be 
noted, are conducted on sufferance, and for 
but one hour each day—8s to 9 a.m.—in 
school premises belonging to other denom- 
inations—Anglican, Scotch and Wesleyan— 
Scripture knowledge and the elements of 
Hindi being the only subjects taught by us. 
In all these places, the Government Regu- 
lations preclude any possibility of our se- 
curing government aid for any new school, 
and we, therefore, thankfully avail our- 
selves of this opportunity of -co-operating 
with existing schools, and thereby influenc- 
ing the East Indian children of the neigh- 
bourhood. 

To the many kind friends who have cheer- 
ed us by sending picture cards and mission 
boxes full of good things, for these, we 
again tender our warmest thanks. They 
would feel amply repaid could they but see 
the joy their kindness brings to many of 
“the least of these,” His little ones, or es- 
timate the influence for good the anticipa- 
tion of their gifts exerts all the year round, 
in securing regular and punctual attendance 
at school and service, on the part of some, 
who perhaps otherwise would not come at 
all, 
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Catechists. 


These, now eight in number, have again 
proved faithful and invaluable helpers. 
None of them have enjoyed any advantages 
in the way of training, and their devotion 
and perseverance in the face of great trials 
and opposition, have been very encourag- 
ing. In the absence of any training insti- 
tute, I have again given one day every week 
—sometimes two—to my Catechists’ Train- 
ing Class; and though the time can ill be 
Spared for this undertaking, and the ex- 
pense of bringing the men together is great, 
I have nevertheless always felt this to be 
about the most fruitful part of my labours. 
The profiting of most of the men is mani- 
fest, and makes one long for the day, when 
by means of a properly equipped and ade- 
quately staffed training institute we may 
be enabled to get the maximum of service 
and efficiency out of the material Provid- 
ence has placed within our teach. 


CENTRAL DEMARARA FOR 1908. 


By Rev. A. D. MAcKENzIE, B.D., 
GEORGETOWN. 


My report this year must be a brief one. 
Although I arrived in the colony at the end 
of April, it was not until October that I 
was able to do much work. I desire to ex- 
press gratitude to God for His goodness in 
restoring me to health after a severe illness. 

To my colleagues and their families, as 
well as to other kind friends in the colony, 
Mrs. Mackenzie and I owe a deep debt of 
gratitude for their sympathy and help ex- 
tended to us. Our debt to Mr. and Mrs. 
Fisher, at whose home I stayed during my 
illness, cannot be expressed in words. At 
great sacrifice to themselves, everything 
their minds could suggest was done to help 
and comfort us. 

On the 15th of September, I assumed 
charge of the district of Central Demerara, 
the boundaries of which had been deter- 
Mined by the mission council. This district 
includes the stations occupied for years by 
my predecessors—Better Hope, Triumph and 
Ogle, each wth a catechist. 

As the missionary residing nearest Better 
Hope, the care of the English speaking con- 
gregation there was assigned to me. In this 
I had the valuable services of Mr. Cosson, 
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a young West Indian, as catechist. , He had 
previously assisted my predecessor, Rev. 
Mr. Cropper, in the same capacity. To him 
fell the great share of pastoral visitation 
and the conduct of the prayer meetings as 
well as some of the Sabbath services. My 
residence in Georgetown, seven miles away, 
made this a necessity. 

The work has been carried on along much 
the same lines as reported in previous 
years, although through non-residence lack- 
ing somewhat in the personal touch with 
the congregation’s life. This lack I tried 
in a measure to make up for by more fre- 
quent Sabbath services. 

At Triumph, two miles to the Hast, a 
small church has been erected and opened 
after the new year. Our first Sabbath was 
encouraging—but I am trespassing on next 
year’s report. The work here will, I trust, 
receive an impetus. The building is in the 
heart of a large East Indian village popu- 
lation. 

At Ogle, two miles west of Better Hope 
and nearer Georgetown, the work is promis- 
ing, although only open-air services have 
been held for some time. The catechist, 
James Kunar, seems to have a good hold on 
the people, and has a good following of 
young men who are inquiring into’ the 
Truth. Both the station and the man give 
me hope and the early opening of a new 
building gives assurance for better things. 

Work has been begun in Georgetown at 
two points. Here I have a catechist, Robert 
Rajkumar, one of the first engaged by our 
mission, also a Bible woman. Both are 
working energetically and the little congre- 
gations are growing. Two Sunday Schools 
are in operation. At one point we are build- 
ing a small place of worship. The money 
to begin it came in response to an appeal to 
the little church at Sydney Forks, C. B. 
More is required but we believe it will 
come. At the other point we are occupying 
a school building kindly placed at our dis- 
posal for Sabbath services by Rev. W. B. 
Ritchie of the Scotch Church. 

Within the district are three schools, viz., 
Better Hope, Ogle and Uitkomst. The two 
former cost the church nothing for main- 
tenance as they are government aided, and 
the other we hope to have in the same po- 
sition as soon as we are able to erect a 
proper building. The Ogle building has for 
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the past years been falling into decay and 
as a result the school and religious work 
in general has been hampered. As hinted 
above a new building ‘s in course of erec- 
tion, 

Vitkomst is situated in isolation, forty 
miles up the Demerara River. We have as 
yet no catechist here but faithful work is 
being done in the religious training of the 
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children, by the teacher, a man of excel- 
lent parts. This must be one of our first 


points named as the opening is a good one. 


To the kind friends at home who have 
helped our work by their generous gifts of 
clothing, cards, toys, etc., as well as by their 
words of sympathy and good cheer, we ex- 
tend our sincere thanks. 


LETTER FROM REV. J. T. TAYLGR. 


Mhow, India, Feb, 1, 1909. 

Dear Record, 
On January 28th, our Mhow field, so ofte 
afflicted, suffered another loss in the deat 
of Mrs. Drew, wife of Rev. E. J. Drew, for 


Teuenreai 
assistant 


many years missionary in our 
field, and latterly the chaplain of the 
Church of Scotland in this station. She was 


full of years and good works, had passed 
her seventieth ‘birthday, and while not in 
vigorous health, had continued her Chris- 
tian activities to the last. 

Her chief work was done among the sol- 
diers and their wives who have from time 
to time been stationed in Mhow:; and there 
are hundreds in every part of the British 
Hmpire where these troops have gone who 
remember her with affectionate regard. Her 
home was ever open to the lonely young 
soldier, and during the years when our staff 
ministered to the troops she upheld their 
hands and did most effective service. 

But it was the Young Women’s Christian 
Association which was her chief care, and 
which she “mothered” for many long years. 
Her service where was unique. Her long 
residence in Mhow, her acquaintance with 
the needs of every class in the community, 
and above all her gentle, loveable nature, 
enabled her to fill an important place in the 
life of the community. 

The Canadian Mission and the Church in 
Canada will cherish her memory for the 
faithful years of service, along with her de- 
voted husband, for the chidren rescued in 
the famine; and latterly for the self-sacri- 
ficing help during the years of plague. At 
ereat personal risk she helped to care for 
the fifty or more (Christian lads stricken 
with the pestilence. “God’s acre’ in Mhow 
is once more consecrated by the grave of 
a faithful servant of Jesus Christ. 


LETTER FROM DR. McPHEDRAN. 


Dhar, Central India, Feb. 4, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Munro, 

We had very satisfactory sea voyages ex- 
cept for a rather large share of sickness, as 
neither my wife nor myself is a very good 
sailor. However, most of the trip, and parti- 
cularly that in the Mediterranean Sea, was 
very pleasant, and we reached our destina- 
tion sharp on time. We landed at Bombay 
on Friday, Jan. 29th, and after spending 
Sunday in Indore, came on to Dhar on Mon- 
day last, Feb. 1. 

We had a month.in London and I was 
able to do some hospital work which I ex- 
pect to be of value to me when I begin 
nedical work. 

It is too soon to say much about what IT 
think of India. The impressions I got at 
first will probably be modified very soon, 
except in a few cases; for instance, the lack 
of unity as a nation seemed very noticeable, 
while even more so, indeed most striking of 
all, is the extreme poverty and ignorance of 
the mass of the people. 

In Dhar I have seen only a little of the 
work. It was refreshing to see the welcome 
that the Indians here gave to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell. I do-not wonder so much now 
that. they were homesick for India. We are 
to stay in Dhar while learning the language. 

We are glad to hear that Sirdarpore is 
more likely to come to us from the Govern- 
ment than it was some months ago. It is 
too soon to be sure yet, but the present po- 
sition is rather more hopeful. 

We are both in good health and spirits 
and are ready for work. 


The man who is sure of God can afford 
to hold very lightly the things of this 
world. God Himself is his inalienable her- 
itage; and, in having God, he has all—F 
B. Meyer. 


The Trinidad [lission for 1908_ 
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GENERAL REPORT 1908. 


By Rev. A. W. THOMPSON, 


SECRETARY OF MISSION COUNCIL. 


The work of the year just closing was 
carried on under unusually trying condi- 
tions. Times were hard in the compara- 
tive, if not the superlative, degree. The ab- 
normal health conditions reported last year 
continued throughout the greater part of 
this year also. 


Plague, too, gained an entrance into our 
Colony and for a time almost paralyzed 
trade. The shadow of death was cast upon 
not a few of our homes. Our forces all 
through the year were under strength. Dr. 
Coffin’s absence was a _ serious loss. The 
brethren of the San Fernando District had 
the care and anxiety of the Susamachar 


congregation in addition to their own heavy 
tasks—this vacancy still remains unfilled. 

As reported last year, Rev. J. S. Wilson, 
M. A., with characteristic generosity came 
to the rescue and supplied with great ac- 
ceptance the pulpit of Susamachar Enelish 
congregation all through the year. He also 
gave religious instruction in Naparima 
College. He has the best thanks of the 
whole Mission for his much valued assis- 
tance. 

Revd. Paul Bhukhan, one of the first gra- 
duates of our Theological College, and a 
valued pioneer worker, after a lingering 
illness, was called to rest in July. 

One of the bright signs of the times is 
the serious efforts now made all over the 
Mission by the native Christians to provide 
their own church buildings entirely at their 
own cost. 
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The ordinary churcn collections fell off 
slightly, due to the financial depression, lo- 
cally characterized as the most severe in 
the history of this generation. Counting 
the special gifts of the people for their new 
churches, however, the grand total is above 
the best of previous years. 

The growth of the native christian com- 
munity has for some time past created a 
situation that taxes to the utmost the force 
of paid workers that can be employed. The 
work of “ingathering’ must more and more 
be left to each individual convert. In this 
respect we are far behind. The vision of 
each convert, in the joy and gratitude of 
the new heart, seeking to win others to 
the Saviour, and turning not back “empty 
hamded’ has not yet come to the native 
church. Past traditions of heathenism, and 
the example of the so called Christian com- 
munity have not been helpful to missionary 
effort. 

Extension of work has played so large a 
part, of necessity, in the past, that intensive 
work has not had its due share. Accumu- 
lated material is abundant. What is needed 
now is the “working up’’ process. 

Dr. Coffin’s classes promise large rewards, 
and the first fruits already gathered have 
been good indeed. 


It is worthy of note that by far the great- 
er number of baptisms for the year were 
infants and young people. This is sig- 
nificant, and should make clear to all that 
the young are our chief care and have the 
first claim. They are indeed the key to all 
the problems of our future Church. Fit and 
proper shepherds for the lambs of the fiock, 
strong, christian homes as centres of in- 
fluence and power, and ‘lights’ to those 
around, mothers who are capable of train- 
ing up their little ones in the way of right- 
eousness, these are our chief and pressing 
needs. 

Will the friends in Canada keep this in 
mind, and back up by prayer and deeds the 
institutions and workers that have these as 
their chief ‘care.’ In this alone lies our 
hope of future triumph, that the young be 
won and kept and trained for Christ and 
the Church which He purchased with His 
blood. 

We are grateful to the Home church for 
past help, and are confident that at this pre- 
sent time, when old and new and newer 
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problems confront us, the additional help 
asked for will he cheerfully given. 

We also record our thanks to all the 
friends, old and new, who have stood by us 
and helped us to put through the work of a 
most trying year. “The Lord hath been 
mindful of ws: He will bless us. ‘To Him 
be the praise!” 


————_— 


~ 


FORTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT. 
Of Rev. John Morton, D.D. 


The work of the year has followed on the 
lines of previous years. Shut in for a great 
part of the year by quarantine and with much 
sickness around us, we scarcely left our 
field for a day, and all the stations have 
been supplied, and the work of ourselves, 
our Wives, our agents, and our printing press 
has gone on with unfailing regularity. No 
effort has been discontinued, or relaxed. 
Preaching has been intensified and printing 
extended. 

Seed sown far afield has borne good fruit. 
At one station I found a man and his wife 
present who had carried their babe twenty 
miles to be baptized. They came on Satur- 
day and walked back on Monday, and their 
offering to the church was one dollar. 

At our November Communion a woman 
came nineteen miles to Guaico for the Sac- 
rament, and brought her babe for baptism. 
The father remained at home on account of 
the other children, four of whom should be 
in school, and will be if we can open a 
school at Bishe. Some of them can read 
the Bible, but since they removed to Bishe, 
two years ago, they are eleven miles from 
any school or service. 

I have a couple to marry shortly at the 
same station, which is twenty miles by 
railway from Tunapuna, who walk seven- 
teen miles to meet me there. These are il- 
lustrations of the urgent call there is for 


extension. 

Take an illustration of a different kind. 
Within a few years several cacao estates 
in the Sangre Grande district have been re- 
ceiving indentured Indian immigrants. 
Twenty-five of the last to arrive were allot- 
ted to a cacao estate, the owner of which 
has just leased us an acre of land for nine- 
ty-nine years at a shilling a year for mis- 
sion purposes. ; 
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I was asked to meet them as soon as they 
arrived and tell them in their own language 
what the manager and his wife wished to 
do for them and what the government re- 
quired them to do. These twenty-five new 
immigrants are living but half a mile from 
our school house. Seven of them are wo- 
men, and none can read. 

There are over two hundred others within 
three miles of the same school, not one of 
whom is a christian. 

Twenty-five years ago this easterly dis- 
trict, where we have five schools and hope 
‘soon to open another, was unbroken forest. 
It is now tapped by a railway and inter- 
sected by numerous gravelled roads. 

No head teacher and only one catechist 
has been struck off the list in 1908, and we 
close the year with good feeling and hope- 
fulness throughout this wide field. 

In Sangre Chiquito the people are gather- 
ing up their strength to build a church, but 
the determination is to take time so as to 
avoid debt and secure native lumber well 
seasoned. 

A few East Indian friends have provided 
by a special effort a reed organ of excel- 
lent tone for the Tunapuna church. 

A former contributor in Ireland, on her 
death bed, out of very limited means, sent 
us £15, by which being dead she yet help- 
eth, 

It seems to us that in no past year have 
Mrs. Morton and myself been able with 
such satisfaction and joy to give of our best 
to the work of .the Mission. We had both a 
short, sharp attack of illness in July and 
our doctor very urgently advises us to go 
North for complete rest. Since our return 
in April, 1904, I have been only five Sabbaths 
out of the pulpit, in every case through ill- 
ness. J therefore’ ask for furlough from 
May. My field work and the Hindi S. S. 
Lessons will be provided for by special ef- 
fort of the workers in the Tuwnapuna field. 
The Mission Council will arrange for the 
pages of our Hindi monthly “Presbyterian.” 


In a world where there is so much to 
sadden and depress, how blessed the com- 
munion with him in whom is the one true 
source and fountain of all true gladness 
and abiding joy.—Archbishop Trench. 
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FOURTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. 8S. A. Fraser. 


The absence of two missionaries from 
this district during the past year entailed 
a large amount of additional work on the 
one who was left. The financial manage- 
ment and general oversight of the HEduca- 
tional Institutions in San Fernando; with 
Hindi instruction to the boys of the Train- 
ing School; conducting weekly prayer 
meeting in the town, visitation of the sick, 
and general management of Susamachar 
Church affairs, in addition to the growing 
demands on time and strength in carrying 
on the work in the rapidly growing country 
districts, was a serious tax on one’s strength. 


Educational. 

Seventeen Day Schools, including the 
new school opened on Rock River Moruga 
road, and twenty-two S. Schools, with a to- 
tal yearly enrollment of about four thous- 
and children, have been in operation for the 
whole year; religious instruction was regu- 
larly given in all our schools. There were 
four hundred and twenty-five more child- 
ren enrolled in our schools this year than 
last, and the average attendance increased 
over one hundred. 

Hight of our Training School boys se- 
cured their teacher’s’ certificate at the teach- 
ers’ examination, four getting the certificate 
of the highest class. The results were very 
satisfactory. 

I spent one Saturday every month with 
the teachers, reviewing Adam’s Primer, &c. 
Different teachers were selected every month 
to put down on the blackboard an outline 
of the lesson for the day, for the primary 
and senior department, and others were in- 
vited to criticize and suggest improvements, 
paying particular attention to the principles 
and methods of teaching given them by Dr. 
Coffin in his extramural course. We found 
these exercises interesting and profitable. 


Evangelistic. 


The work of evangelizing has been car- 
ried on as usual by the missionaries, caite- 
chists, teachers, and Bible women, preach- 
ing and teaching the Gospel in churches, 
school houses, hospitals, barracks, houses, 
huts, highways, and hedges, wherever op- 
portunity offered. 
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The heathen listen attentively and very 
few of them make any attempt to defend 
their religious beliefs and customs, before 
the missionary or the better educated nat- 
ive preacher. Oh! for a Pentecostal baptism 
of the Holy Spirit to bring them to decision 
in large numbers. 

One hundred and twenty-two were bap- 
tized during the year. Twenty-eight 
couples were married. Communion was dis- 
pensed twice in each of the six centers dur- 
ing the year. Religious services were well 
attended in town and country. 

Although the year thas been a thhard and 
trying one in every way the native church 
has contributed $1,570.41 outside the town of 
San Fernando, being an increase over last 
year of $135. 


Buildings. 


We built a new school house of native 
wood, with temporary accommodation for 
the teacher, on Rock River Moruga Road. 
This is a new district, situated about twelve 
miles from San Fernando, which is rapidly 
increasing in Indian population, and after 
the completion of the new railway extension 
to Siparia, it will form part of one of the 
most prosperous districts in the island. 

Native wood, though more expensive in 
the beginning, ‘will last four times as long 
as the imported pitch pine lumber. We en- 
larged Fyzabad school house, and catechist’s 
house at Marabella, and built new teachers 
houses at Siparia and Bonneaventure. 

We purchased four lots of land at Penal 
for the erection of a new church in the 
near future by the people of that district. 

Rev. Lal Bihari has to the utmost of his 
strength carried on the work of former 
years. He gave the catechists instruction 
on Fridays, in Comparative Religion, and 
usually also in the S. School lesson for the 
week. He spent more time in the town 
than formerly on account of the vacancy. 

In spirit the faithful, devoted Babu 
shows no sign of lagging with increasing 
years, but he is not so strong physically as 
we would like to see him. 

Rev. Mr. Wilson has relieved me from the 
Sabbath evening English service in Susam- 
achar church during the whole year; for 
which I am devoutly thankful. 

It is very disappointing that from among 
all the young ministers of our Church in 
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the Maritime Provinces no suitable person 
could be found to obey the call of the church 
to preach the Gospel in this town. Any 
one who comes will have a congregation of 
about two hundred and fifty christians and 
about two thousand heathen to whom he 
may preach, and all within this town and 
its suburbs. 

A local newspaper speaking of the past 
year said: “The past year can without exag-~ 
geration be described as perhaps the most 
terrible and trying of any that this genera- 
tion has witnessed for Trinidad.” Notwith- 
standing this your missionaries have had 
much to be thankful for and we go forward 
to the New Year with hope and confidence, 
knowing that He whom we serve shall 
reign. 

Our thanks are tendered to all kind 
friends who have helped with money and 
clothing, cards, papers, etc. 


EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. H. H. Morton. 
Schools. 


In the Tunapuna District there were nine- 
teen schools in operation during 1908, of 
which seventeen were assisted by Govern- 
ment and two unassisted. Of the latter one 
was open for only five months of the year. 

The total number of children enrolled in 
the schools was 3,635, and the average daily 
attendance 1,511. The proportion of girls to 
boys in all our schools is markedly small. 
The number of head teachers was nineteen, 
assistant teachers twelve, pupil teachers 
fifty, sewing mistresses thirteen. Eighteen 
of the head teachers were also Sunday School 
superintendents, three also were catechists 
for their district, and others helped occasion- 
ally for services in addition to their Sunday 
School duties. 

Our teachers have great opportunities of 
doing good. By their teaching, religious 
instruction and manner of life they can 
point children, parents and fellow Hast 
Indians to Christ, the Saviour of the world. 
In numberless ways they can be of the 
greatest service to the Kingdom. 

Our catechists and teachers meet once a 
month at Tunapuna and at Guaico to give in 
monthly reports of church and school work, 
pay in collections, and get instruction and 
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guidance. The travelling done by one in 
this wide field is no easy matter. 

Permission has been granted by the Gov- 
ernment to open a new school at Biche, 
seventeen miles from the Sangre Grande 
Railway Station, just where the Tunapuna 
and Princestown fields meet. There are a 
great many East Indians in this new settle- 
ment, and several Christian families from 
our old districts, and a school is greatly 
needed. 

The supervision and care of our  nine- 
teen schools is no easy task. Rev. 
Andrew Gayadeen, Caroni, and Joseph Gib- 
blings, catechist, Guaico, are of great assist- 
ance in sharing the labour of this supervis- 


ion. 
Preachers. 
There are twenty-one fully established 


preaching stations in the Tunapuna district 
and several other places where occasional 
services are held. Besides the two Canadian 
missionaries and the Rev. Andrew Gaya- 
deen, our invaluable native ordained minis- 
ter, ten other preachers supplied the needs 
of these stations. Besides travel, each 
preacher holds service at two or three sta- 
tions on the Sabbath. On an average Dr. 
Morton, Andrew Gayadeen and myself hold 
a Bible Class and three services each Sab- 
bath, and often have fifteen to eighteen 
miles of travel. 

Slowly and surely does the area of people 
reached by the preaching of the Word. from 
and the cry come from some new Settle- 
ment for the preacher and the Word preach- 
ed. 

Fifteen miles in the woods from Guanapo 
Station is a settlement of East Indians, 
auxiously awaiting a catechist and a school. 

In November five of them, three men and 
two women, Christians in the midst of a 
multitude of heathen, walked long weary 
miles to Arima and sat down to the Lord’s 
Table for the first time. 

There were baptized in the Tunapuna Dis- 
trict during 1908, 112 persons, 22 adults and 
92 children and young people. 

Christian sentiment is growing stronger 
every year and leavening little by little the 
heathendom with which it comes into 
contact. 

We are constantly struck at the silent 
hidden force of Christianity in the lives of 
many who outwardly are stalwart defenders 
of Hinduism. 
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THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 
Of Rev. W. J. Jamieson. 


The story of our work for the year in 
Princestown district is in brief as follows:— 


Buildings. 

Some necessary repairs were made to our 
Church (St. Andrews). Our people out of 
their poverty gave $275.00. Several outside 
the congregation generously helped. The 
building now, with concrete walls and 
drains, new wood work, and paint inside 
and out, presents a finished and substan- 
tial appearance. 

The increased attendance of children in 
several of our schools necessitated enlarg- 
ing the buildings to accomodate them. 
Teachers’ rooms at the end of the school 
houses had to be taken for this purpose, and 
new houses built for them instead. Part 
of this work has not yet been finished. 


Schools. 

There have been thirteen schools in oper- 
ation during the year, with a total enrol- 
ment of 2,109, total average attendance of 
1528, and daily average of 765 for the year. 
There has been a gain in attendance, great- 
er efficiency, and improvement in Bible 
knowledge. 

Catechists. 

Mr. C. C. Soodeen and thirteen catechists 
have given faithful and hearty service. One 
old man was retired, and a young man tak- 
en on Old faithful Padarath was pen- 
sioned, but his influence among his people 
will still be helpful. Weekly classes have 
been continued throughout the year on the 
same lines as last year. These men have 
held Sabbath public worship regularly in 
twenty-one places and have assisted in 
some twenty Sabbath schools during the 
year. They have visited regularly the 
Christian families in their several districts, 
have travelled many miles, often over deep, 
muddy roads and during wet weather, in visit- 
ing and carrying the Gospel to their fel- 
low countrymen. Their service and encour- 
agement given to us, I wish to acknowledge, 
and to share with them any success which 
has come to the work here. 


Teachers. 


There are thirteen head teachers, two as- 
sistant, and nineteen pupil teachers on the 
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staff. Monthly classes were held for these 
during Dr. Coffin’s absence, and an attempt 
made to keep them in touch with the pre- 
scribed Teachers’ Training course, and to fol- 
low work laid down by Dr. Coffin. 

The International Beginners’ course, 
adapted to our schools and children, has been 
tried during the past year in all our schools 
with success. 

' } 
Christian Endeavor. 

Christian Endeavor Societies have contin- 
ued as during last year,—Princestown, 
Mount Stewart and Riversdale, and Taba- 
quite young people are working up to an 
organized Society. Princestown young 
people have taken hold of the work of the 
year with a will. They have followed the 
monthly missionary topics with earnestness 
and intelligence. | 


The Outlook. 


Two new schools should be opened with- 
out delay. In at least two districts, in- 
habited largely by Indian people. We can- 
not expect to economize more in the future 
than ‘we have tried to do in the past. 
Where is the money for advance to come 
from? Our increase during the year, though 
slight, has been general and healthy. The 
- outlook is hopeful, if only the workers on 
the field have the co-operation and prayer- 
ful sympathy of the Church at home. 

Many youths are in our schools, the Word 
of God is being taught not only on Sab- 
bath, but during five days of the week. The 
Christian people generally are living on the 
land, and are sure to become more prosper- 
ous later on. They are few in numbers, but 
they are certainly moulders of public opin- 
ion, witnesses to nobler ideals, and exam- 
ples of better lives than those about them 
who do not know the Gospel. 


If it be consoling to be much in the 
thoughts of a revered earthly friend, what 
must it be to occupy the thoughts of ONE, 
better than the best, more loving than the 
most loving human relative? An earthly fa- 
ther writes his son in a distant land, ‘‘You 
are never absent from my thought.” Such, 
too, is the comforting declaration of our 
Father in heaven. The humblest and low- 
liest of His children on earth can say, “I 
am poor and needy, yet the Lord thinketh 
upon me.’—Madeuff. 
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WHEN I HAVE TIME. 


When I have time, so many things Ill do 

To make life happier, and more fair, 

For those whose lives are crowded now 
with care. 

I'll help to lift them from their lone des- 
pair, when I have time. 

When I have time, the friend I love so well, 

Shall know no more the weary, toiling days; 

I’ll lead her feet in pleasant paths always 

And cheer her heart with words of sweetest 
praise, 

When I have time 

When you have time, the friend you hold 
so dear 

May be beyond the reach of all your sweet 
intent, 

May never know that you so Kindly meant 

To fill her life with sweet content, When 
you had time. 

Now is the time. 
wait, 

To scatter loving smiles, and words of cheer, 

To those around whose lives are now 60 
dear, 

That may not meet you in the coming year. 

Now is the time. 


Ah, friend, no longer 
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Let me to-day do something that shall 
take 

A little sadness from the world’s sad store, 

And may I be so favored as to make 

Of joy’s too scanty sum a little more. 


Let me not hurt, by any selfish deed, 

Or thoughtless word, the heart of foe or 
friend, 

Nor would I pass, unseeing, worthy need, 

Or sin by silence when I should defend. 


However meager be my worldly wealth, 

Let me give something that shall aid my 
kind, 

Dropped as I pass for trowbled hearts to 
find. 


Let me to-night look back across the span 
Twixt dawn and dark, and to my conscience 
say 
Because of some good act to beast or man, 
“The world is better that I lived to-day.” 
—The Missionary. 


Life is often difficult; it is never im- 
possible for the man that has to live it. 
If the trial be very sore, if it shake your 
strength and strain your patience almost 
to the breaking point, if the agony of con- 
flict surprise you, then that only shows 
that you are stronger than you took your- 
self to be. Had you been unfit for it this 
post of danger would never have,jbeen as- 
signed to you.u—John Kelman. 
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Jan.—Strangers Within Our Gates. 
Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 
Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 
Apl.—On the Trail. 
May.—In the Camp. 
June.—Sharing the Burden. 
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Oct.—Rev. Andrew Gayadeen. 
Nov.—Yamot. 
Dec.—Awakening in Korea. 

Convener, Rev. Dr. McTavish, Kingston. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL. 


“ON THE TRAIL.” 


By Rev. GEORGE PRINGLE, HUNKER, YUKON. 


The great stampede to the Klondike gold- 
fields, in the years ’97 ’98 and ’99, is still 
fresh in the memories of all. It aas heen 
described from various points of view by 
writers in newspapers and magazines. You 
know its main features; the thousands that 
started north; their mad haste to reach the 
diggings and untold wealth; their sufferings; 
their disappointments; their successes; their 
iniquities; and their heroism. 

No such event is likely to happen again 
until at least this generation shall have 
passed away. There may be other distant 
goldfields discovered and the multitudes may 
rush in, but they will not suffer as did the 
Klondikers for lack of experience and right 
advice. Those weary days, hundreds of men 
being as long as two years en route, trained 
many thousands of men in the art of trav- 
elling through the wilds without undue suf- 
fering, and they will not forget it as long as 
they live. They were fresh from office and 
Store and factory, and not ten per cent. of 
them, even if used to hard, physical toil, 
knew how best to make their way with 
their outfits over mountains, to navigate 
great and rapid rivers and to travel across 
miles of uninhabited country. 
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You can well believe that their experien- 
ces were manifold, peculiar, soul-testing, 
painful and ludicrous. Some broke down 
and died on the way. Many died iin Dawson 
of typhoid pneumonia within a year or two 
of their arrival. Hundreds turned back. On 
the trail human nature was shown in the 
raw. The stampede developed into a thou- 
sand mile go-as-you-please race for Dawson. 
The principal rule was “Every man for him- 
self and the devil take the hindmost.”’ The 
strain of continued exhausting toil had its 
effect in making men sensitive, quarrelsome, 
and peevish. Partners, angry with each 
other, would saw their boat in two or cut 
their tent through the centre each taking 
half. Neither would agree to buy or sell his 
share intact and wouldn’t yield so far as to 
toss a coin to settle the quarrel, preferring 
in a sort of madness, to destroy boat or 
tent. 


In these days of the Great Stampede our 
Church had its missionaries on the trail, 
with the pilgrims and at strategic points 
along the line. The Stikine-Teslin trail, the 
White Pass, the Chilkoot Pass, and the Yu- 
kon River all saw the ministrations of the 
Presbyterian missionaries. In the _ early 
years they were the only representatives of 
any Canadian church at the front. The 
missionary had strenuous work to do. He 
must first be able to cook his own grub, 
“mush” his own dogs, and build and run fis 
own boat or raft, able, “all round” to “pad- 
dle his own canoe” lest he might be a bur- 
den instead of a help. 

Moreover he must lend a hand to aid the 
weaker brother. He ministered to the sick 
according to his ability and ‘buried the dead. 
Meningitis, malaria, scurvy, typhoid, and 
pneumonia claimed scores of victims. His 
duty was to help, whether the help needed 
was light for the journey through the Val- 
ley of the Shadow of Death or liniment for 


‘aching sinews, cheer for sore hearts or a 


cure for sore feet, to give a lift to the ex- 
hausted or to knock down a bully. His 
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muscles, grub, tent, and purse were at the 
disposal of the needy. 

How well your missionaries succeeded can 
be told to you best by the men who were 
with them on the trail and saw their work. 

The mission church was miles long, its 
roof the sky, its walls the horizon, its con- 
gregation a procession. The missionaries 
preached mostly with their hands and feet. 
These thousands of travellers must be given 
the assistance they really needed. There’s 
a fellow stuck with his sleigh in trying to 
get to the top of the bluff. He has lost his 
temper and is pounding his dogs. The mis- 
sionary hitches his dogs on in front and gets 
behind and pushes. Another has lost his 
outfit, and nearly his life, through treach- 
erous ice. The Sky-pilot shares his bacon 
and beans with him. Word comes that a 
man lies helpless, sick with scurvy, fifty 
miles away, ona badly-broken side trail. The 
minister goes after him and brings him 
back to comfortable quarters in his own 
tent and feeds him on raw potatoes and on- 
ions until he recovers. These are facts that 
happened and they constituted effective ser- 
mons preached without a word of preaching. 


One night the missionary pitched his tent 
in the neighborhood of a hundred others. 
After supper he started singing some of the 
old hymns. They heard him in the tents 
around and soon every singer—and there 
were some grand ones on the trail—had 
caught the tune and the spirit of it and the 
whole camp was resonant with the deep me- 
lody of men’s voices. You can’t sing “Near- 
er my God to Thee’ under any conditions 
without being brought nearer. The words 
meant more to these men, singing in the 
wilderness, than ever before. They were 
bearing crosses that searched cruelly for the 
weak places in body and soul. The dear old 
hymns were to those weary homesick fel- 
lows in effect the voice of God. They heard 
and their hearts became braver and tender- 
er even while they sang. 

Again you might happen on men and cir- 
cumstances where a hymn would be a mis- 
take, better sometimes a rousing catchy rag 
time song, or a good story well told. Any- 
thing to “jolly” the sour ones into good hu- 
mour and cheer up the despondent. 

The missionary tried to preach the Gos- 
‘pel of Good Cheer and Practical Help with 
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a word now and then fitly spoken about his 
Master the Great Burden Bearer. 

Here and there along the line of march 
large camps sprang up, more or less tran- 
sient, made up of a continually changing 
concourse of people living mostly in tents; 
stopping places where the wayfarer must 
wait until his boat, raft, or scow was built, 
or his outfit could be sorted and re-packed, 
or until lake and river froze solid for dog- 
teams in the Fall, or become clear enough 
of ice for navigation in the Spring. Such 
places were Bennett, White Horse (now 
permanent), Telegraph Creek and Glenora. 

At these or similar points the missionary 
would establish himself in tent or cabin 
and get some place in which to have regular 
services. He found himself in the midst of 
evils that were not so evident before. The 
temptations of sensuality and strong drink 
were now flaunted openly before everyone. 
There was an entire absence of those re- 
straints found in settled communities which 
will make even men, wicked at heart, hesi- 
tate toincur the condemnation of relatives, 
friends and public opinion. Relatives were 
thousands of miles away and knew nothing, 
and public opinion hardly existed. 


Determined opposition must always be ex- 
pected in a fight against public iniquities 
that declare big dividends. The missionary 
found it so and further he found that he 
had to carry on the contest virtually singie- 
handed. He had his sympathizers of course 
but they were gold seekers not moral re- 
formers. Besides they were here to-day 
and away to-morrow. Their Mecca waa 
Dawson and nothing could hold them or 
their interest along the way. ; 

Our men met these conditions by equip- 
ping reading-rooms of modest pretentions 
but cheerful and cozy, and open day and 
night. In addition to the Sunday services, 
weekly socials and concerts were arranged. 
Also they went continually among the peo- 
ple getting hold of them as best they could, 
winning their good will, their confidence, 
their friendship. The personal element 
counted. The tact, the “likableness”’ of 
the missionary, the ability to makea favor- 
able first impression, were in those days the 
necessary qualifications for a measure of 
success in keeping men from going to wreck. 

Still the procession moved along. These 
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camps were only eddies in the stream that 
flowed on to Dawson and Atlin. These two 
places represent the permanent camp at the 
end of the long trail. Centres of world-re- 
nowned mining districts, they were destin- 
ed to become cities which would remain and 
thrive after the first great influx of people 
had subsided. In these towns suitable 
churches and hospitals were built and a 
strong central organization formed, upon 
which the missionary, laboring among the 
shifting population of miners on the sur- 
rounding creeks, could rely for advice and 
co-operation. 


To the honor of our men in Dawson and 
Atlin be it known that they housed the sick 
first. Both hospitals were built and run- 
ning before the present church buildings 
were erected. 

Wise counsels too prevailed in the plans 
and construction of these churches. 
Thought was taken for the future and its 
needs. St. Andrews church at Dawson, built 
by the people of Dawson, is a large modern 
building with splendid pipe organ and other- 
wise fully equipped to satisfy the require- 
ments of a metropolitan congregation. It 
has amply justified the expense incurred. 
Uncomfortable buildings with poor light 
heat and ventilation were necessary make- 
shifts for a few months in the trail camps, 
but for Dawson and Atlin, towns with a fu- 
ture, you must have better. 


Dawson is a city in the centre of a mining 
district of unknown wealth and extent, the 
capital of the Yukon Territory; to-day a 
Territory, to-morrow a Province. Beginnings 
are of great importance for future genera- 
tions. Low ideals, wrong customs, and un- 
righteous laws, if permitted in early days, 
may require gigantic efforts to destroy them 
in years to come. Therefore the acknow- 
ledged representative of Christianity endeav- 
ored with courage and wisdom, to give dir- 
ection by voice and influence to the public 
opinion which was at last commencing to 
form. His pulpit utterances were sane and 
strong. He gathered good men around him 
to counsel and uphold. He kept in touch 
with the government as well as the people, 
in order that he might effectively urge the 
recognition of the essential principles of 
Christianity in the making and enforcement 
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of law. He was no longer contented with 
the half-measures acceptable in the past, 
but worked with a vision of the future in- 
spiring him. And so he laid the foundations 
broad and deep, and resting on the eternal 
verities, foundations upon which those to 
come could build securely. 


Our ministers met with fierce and organ- 
ized antagonism. The forces of righteous- 
ness and evil had fought each other in a de- 
sultory fashion all along the way to these 
northern cities. But the time had come 
when the two armies faced each other gnd 
threw up their entrenchments, conscious 
that no truce would do and that the battle 
for supremacy must commence. 

Our church may well feel proud of those 
who carried its banner in Dawson, Atlin 
and White Horse. Their motto was ‘Peace 
with honor, otherwise honorable war.” 
The results are very apparent. Public opin- 
ion in the North to-day definitely demands 
decency and honesty in public and private 
life, and its voice is becoming clearer and 
more insistent. Dance halls, as they exist- 
ed, are of the past. Vice and graft if not 
destroyed must at least hide themselves 
away. 

The Presbyterian church organizations in 
the Yukon Territory are pre-eminently cen- 
tres of powerful influence and recognized 
leadership in the advancement of every good 
cause. The pioneer ministers earned for our 
churches this splendid reputation and they 
have been succeeded by men who are well 
able to hold what has been won and further- 
more lead the people on to better things. 


WOULDN'T HURT CANADA EITHER. 


“What America needs more than rail- 
way extension, and Western irrigation, 
and a low tariff, and a bigger wheat crop, 
and a merchant marine, and a new navy, is 
a revival of piety, the kind father and mo- 
ther used to have—piety that counted it 
zood business to stop for daily family pray- 
er before breakfast, right in the middle of 
harvest; that quit field work a half hour 
early Thursday night soas to get the 
chores done and goto prayer meeting. That’s 
what we need now to clean this country of 
filth, of graft and of greed, petty and big, 
of worship of fine houses and big lands, 
and high office and grand social functions.” 
—Wall St. Journal. 
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SNOW MEN—AND OTHER MEN. 


If all the snow men that have been made 
this Winter all over Canada were standing 
side by side, it would be a wonderful sight. 
There would be big men and little men, meu 
with two legs and men nearly all leg, men 
With arms and without them, men with 
round balls for noses and men whose noses 
had been forgotten. There would be one 
thing, however, which nearly all of them 
would have in common, and that is their 
makers. Most of them would be made by 
the boys. That wonderful army of snow 
men was almost wholly your work. 

There is another army of men that will 
soon ‘be all over Canada. They too are 
white, though not so white as are the snow 
men. They too vary in size, though not so 
much as do the snow men. They have eyes 
that see and hands that handle. They are 
the men who, a dozen years hence will till 
our country’s farms, dig her mines, build 
her houses, man her ships, work her fac- 
tories, run her trains, make her laws, teach 
her schools, heal her sick, be her ministers 
and missionaries. 

This army of men is not coming to us 
from without, ready made. They will be 
chiefly home made. They are now making. 
They are already half size or more, and 
the makers are working at them, moulding 
them, shaping them into what they are fin- 
ally to be when they come to be men. 

The point which we wish specially to note 
here is that the same boys who have this 
Winter made the army of snow men, have 
a part in the making of this army that shall 
plan and carry on Canada’s work a dozen 
years hence, and they are now at work on 
their great task. 

.And, more important still, these men that 
are being made and the boys who are mak- 
ing them are the same. Canada’s boys of 
to-day will be Canada’s men of a dozen 
years hence, and the men will be what the 
boys make them. 

The shaping of the snow man was quickly 
done. The shaping of the citizen is a longer 
task, and the boys of to-day are every day 


working at it, shaping the Canada that is 
to be. The boy that allows meanness or 
falsehood in his life, is shaping himself into 
a mean, false man. The boy that is impure 
in thought and life is building up an impure 
man. Boys who allow laziness or deceit a 
place are shaping lazy, deceitful men. 

On the other hand, the boys that are 
square, honest, true, manly, obeying their 
parents and honoring God, are shaping men 
that will be a blessing to their country and 
their fellow men. The boy is the father of 
the man. As the boy is so will be the man. 

Sometimes boys in building a snow man, 
stick a pipe in his mouth. Boys in building 
men sometimes do the same. The snow man 
is the best place for the pipe. It does not 
hurt him. The living man is better with- 
out it, and the boy who is building a pipe 
into the mouth of the man he is making is, 
to that extent, spoiling his man. 

A boy can build many snow men. If he 
makes a mistake in one he can try again. 
But he can only build one living man, and 
if he blunders in that one, he cannot go 
back and do his work over again. Every 
day and hour of a boy’s life leaves its mark 
on the character of the man that he is mak- 
ing of himself. 

Boys have seldom any pattern after which 
to build their snow man, but pile him up 
with little care. Sometimes taey take as lit- 
tle care in building the other man. But 
every boy has a Perfect Pattern after which 
to model the living man he is making, if 
he would only copy his model. This model 
is not merely the shape of goodness, to 
serve aS a measurement by which .to build, 
but a living model, just like what the boy 
should seek to fashion the man he is work- 
ing at. 

Best of all he has the help of that Model 
to direct and aid him in making his man 
like unto the Model. So if a boy fails in 
furnishing his country and his church and 
his God with the right kind of a man to 
help the world onward and upward, it is 
the fault of the boy and not of the Model. 

Well, my boy, how are you shaping your 
man? 
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HIS FATHER’S LETTER. 


(Some years ago, when a young Scotch- 
men, was leaving his home to come out to 
the new world, his father gave him the 
following letter, which we quote from an ex- 
change. The son is now an honored elder in 
the Presbyterian Church, the letter may 
be helpful to other young men who are 
leaving home.—Ed.) 


My dear Son: 


You go away from our sight it may he 
for a long time. Of course, we cannot ex- 
pect you to understand the feelings that 
agitate our hearts. We only get calm by 
bearing you and ourselves to the throne of 
God. We are hopeful for your future. You 
promise well, and this is our comfort. The 
untried future is before you, with an entire 
change of circumstances, and the thought 
of this causes us some anxiety. 

We have many times spoken to you and 
given you counsel of love, but you have all 
you need in your Bible. Do not forget 
constantly to consult it; make it your daily 
study. Read often the fourth chapter of 
Proverbs; it is the safe compass for a young 
man; it is all true; keep strictly by its pre- 
cepts. 

Love and meditate often on the words of 
Jesus; walk and talk with him. He is a 
real, personal, present Friend. 

We will be often thinking about you, and 
you will be rememibered always in our pray- 
ers. 

Keep your own counsel; be wary of men; 
don’t think you know everything; ask ad- 
vice, if you require it, from those older 
than yourself, and especially of a Christian. 


Suit and shape yourself to your place 
and circumstances; get to know the cus- 
toms and ways aS soon as possible; get 


knowledge, it is easily carried about. 

Discard entirely all evil habits; be mas- 
ter of yourself; be an out and out abstain- 
er, and don’t be afraid of letting it be 
known. Don’t smoke, it is a useless sense- 
less, expensive habit, and will never re- 
commend you, but, in many cases, would 
be an obstacle to your success. 

Cultivate and keep the company of good 
young men, if possible, those better inform- 
ed than yourself, from whom you can learn 
some good or useful thing. 


Let your every word be true, no halt 
truths, and you will command trust and 
respect. 

Write often. You will be getting a letter 
from some of us hy almost every mail. 
Should you not succeed, or wish to come 
home, let us know at once, and we will not 
fail you. 

You go from us, we believe, with good 
and noble motives, and we trust you. You 
have good hopes, and we share them with 
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you. Don’t be discouraged; though you 
may meet with disappointments, don’t 
brood on them, ut rise above them. Pray 
to God to open up your way as you go 
along, even aS you enter a door to apply for 
employment. 


And now we commit you to the care of 
your God, who is our God, hoping to meet 
again. 

Your affectionate 
Father. 


A CHART OF CONDUCT. 


Never be idle. 

Make few promises. 

Always speak the truth. 

Never speak ill of anyone. 

Live up to your engagements. 

Be just before you are generous. 

Earn money before you spend it. 

Drink no kind of intoxicating drinks. 

Good character is above all things else. 

Keep your own secrets if you have any. 

Never borrow if you can possibly avoid it. 

Never play at any kind of games of chance. 

Keep your promises if you would be 
happy. 

Make no haste to be rich, if you would 
prosper. 

When you speak to a person, look him in 
the face. 

Save when you are young, to spend when 
you are old. 

Never run in debt unless you see a way 
to get out again. 

Avoid temptation, through fear you may 
not withstand it. 

Ever live (misfortune excepted) 
your income. 

Small and steady gains give competency 
with tranquility of mind. 

Good company and good conversation are 
the sinews of virtue. 

When you retire think over what you have 
done during the day. 

Your character cannot be essentially in- 
jured except by yourself. 

If any one speaks evil of you let your 
life be so that none will believe him. 

If your ‘hands cannot be usefully employ- 
ed attend to tthe cultivation of your mind.— 
Ex. 


within 


When men become as anxious to be hon- 
est as they are to appear SO, personal ex- 
planations will become unnecessary. 
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One day Billy was a stranger—at the end 
of a week he was as much at home as any 
boy in the street. 


“We are glad he came,’ Teddy Farr said, 
“We like him.’’ 

And the other boys said pretty much the 
same thing. 

“Why is this Billy such a favourite?” Mr. 
Farr asked Mrs. Farr. 

“T don’t know yet,’’ said Mrs. Farr. 
watching to find out.” 

When three more weeks had passed, she 
thought that she knew. 


A group of boys were out in front of her 
gate one afternoon. and she heard one of 
them say: 

“Pshaw! What can we play? I wish the 
snow hadn’t all gone into mud.” 

“We had just finished our fort,” said an- 
other, “and only had one afternoon’s fun 
with it. But it was melted in the night.” 

“Anyway, we had fun making it,” said 
Billy. “Let’s not waste the whole afternoon. 
Let’s begin and play something that doesn’t 
need snow.” 

When Mrs. Farr looked again they were 
galling ships down the gutter and discovering 
the Congo with great excitement. 

Another time Teddy had to go an errand, 
and asked the others to keep him company. 

“Oh, we can’t!” objected somebody. 
“We've all planned to walk out in the other 
direction and see the place where the fire 
was last night.’’ 

“Why wouldn’t it do,’’ said Billy, “to go 
with Teddy first? We needn’t come all the 
way back, need we? There ought to be some 
Bhort cuts, I should think.” 

Well, when they had put their heads to- 
gether, they remembered that there were. 

Then there was the day when Joe Hall lost 
his arithmetic. Joe and Billy were the best 
in the school in arithmetic. Joe hated to 
miss any of his lessons. 

“Never mind,” said Billy. ‘‘My book will 
do for us both until yours turns up. We 
are pretty quick at it, you know. We can 
manage.”’ 


When the mud froze hard and the snow 
came again, and the boys brought out their 
sleds to go sliding, Billy appeared with the 
funniest home-made one that was ever seen. 

“It isn’t very pretty,” he said cheerfully, 
when the others were trying to be polite and 
look as if they saw nothing different in it. 
“But it will do. When you go scudding down 
hill on it the feeling is just the same.” 

“Tf, said Teddy, during a rainy recess, Will 
Prichard had only come to school to-day, we 
could try that new game he was telling us 
about.”’ 


“T am 
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“Let’s try it anyway,’’ said Billy. ‘“‘We can 
play all we remember, and make up the rest. 
That will do until we can get the rea] thing.’’ 


On one sad afternoon, when they were 
having a game of ball in the schoolyard, 
Billy broke a cellar window. 


After the crash there was a pause of dis- 
may. 

“We must have kept getting nearer to the 
house without noticing it,” said Billy. 

“How would it do,” suggested Joe, “to be 
quiet until we are asked about it? Maybe 
Mr. Nevin will think that the street boys did 
it. They broke one.” 


“Tt wouldn’t do at all,” said Billy quickly. 
“Tt wouldn’t be fair.” 


He told Mr. Nevin, and paid for the pane, 
and after that he was short of money for 
some time. For Billy was poor. 


After the three weeks. Mrs. Farr said to 
Mr. Farr: 

“T think I know why the boys like Billy.” 

“Why?” 

“Because he has a delightful habit of 
getting the best for himself and his friends 
out of what he has at hand. He makes 
things ‘do’—except the things that won’t do 
at all. I like Billy myself,” she said, smil- 
ing.—Sel, 


WHAT TO DO WITH A BAD 
TEMPER. 


Starve it. Give it nothing to feed on. 
When something tempts you to grow angry, 
do not yield to the temptation. It may for 
a minute or two be difficult to control 
yourself; but try it. Force yourself to do 
nothing, to say nothing, and the rising 
temper will be obliged to go down because 
it has nothing to hold it up. 

The person who can and does control 
tongue, hand, heart, in the face of great 
provocation, is a hero. The world may not 
hold him or her as such; but God does. 
The Bible says that he that ruleth his spir- 
it is better than he that taketh a city. 

What is gained by yielding to temper? 
For a minute there is a feeling of relief; 
Dut soon comes a sense of sorrow and 
shame, with a wish that the temper had 
been controlled. Friends are separated by 
a bad temper, trouble is caused ‘by it, and 
pain is given to others as well as self. 
That pain, too, often lasts for days, even 
years—sometimes, for life. 

An outburst of temper is like the burst- 
ing of a steam boiler; it is impossible to 
tell beforehand what will be the result. 
The evil done many never be remedied. 
Starve your temper.: It is not worth keep- 
ing alive. Let it die—The Herald and 
Presbyter. 
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THE ERRAND BOY FROM SUPPLER’S. 


“Botheration!”’ 

“Tt think it is scatteration,’ said a hearty 
deep voice, and Sam stood up and laughed. 
Then the gentleman in dogskin gloves, and 
the boy in none, bent their backs together, 
until the boxes and parcels were all safely 
within the trap again and slung on Sam’s 
back. 

“Thank you, sir!” said the errand boy; he 
wished he knew some better words to show 
his gratitude. 

“Don’t mention it,’ said the gentleman, 
waving a dogskin glove lightly. Sam was 
immensely tickled; without putting it in- 
to words, he was vaguely conscious that 
this was what one gentleman would say 
to another when a favour had been done. 
Whatafine thing it must be to wear gloves, 
and have that sort of manner! Some- 
how the packages felt heavier than usual. 

“You are from Suppler’s?” the gentleman 
said, falling into step with Sam. That 
was evident enough, being in large letters 
on boxes and packages, and even on the 
boy’s cap and collar. 

“Yes, sir; I’m errand boy at Suppler’s.”’ 

“Ah, an errand boy,’ said the gentleman, 
in a musing way; “I salute you, comrade,” 
(the dogskin went up stiffly to the wearer’s 
brim). “I am in that business myself.’ 

“Sir!” cried Sam, twisting around under 
his load to see if this piece of elegance was 
making fun of him. No; the gentleman 
looked grave, and the light in his eyes 
was not in the least quizzical. 

“Yes,” repeated the stranger, “I have for 
about twenty-five years been an errand boy; 
sometimes, I trust, doing my errands faith- 
fully; sometimes, alas! neglecting and 
slighting them. But I have a very kind, 
forgiving Master. I hope you have, my 
boy?” 

“Mr. Suppler is all right, sir; a fellow 
gets what he earns with our master.”’ 

“Ah,” said the big “errand boy,’ “If my 
Master only gave me what I earned, I’d be 
badly off, my lad!” 

“Who do you work for, sir?” 

“IT am going to tell you.’ was the an- 
Swer, “because I want you to enlist in his 
service with me. What is your name 
friend? I want to speak a word for you to 
my Master.” 

“My name is Sam Hamilton, sir, but I 
don’t know that I want to leave Mr. Sup- 
pler. I like Mr. Suppler, and he likes me; 
it was just this very morning he said to 
me, ‘Sam,’ said he, ‘I wish I had ten more 
boys that stuck to their jobs like you.’ I 
ue your pardon, sir, but that’s what he 
said.” 

“Ah,” said the gentleman again, in that 
quick way of his, “loyal, faithful, affection- 
ate. My Master seeks such to serve him.” 

“What did you say his name was, sir?” 
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“What! You haven’t guessed my Master’s 
name, Sam? Who could it be but’— 

At this moment the two errand boys 
turned a corner, and almost ran into a 
party of gentlemen; the gentlemen seized 
Sam’s companion by the hand, hats came off, 
and such talking went on that it brought 
folks to their windows. Our boy was 
bursting with curiosity, but old Mr. Sup- 
pler’s confidence was not misplaced. 

“See here!” he said to himself, “I haven’t 
got time to gape at these swells. Mr. Sup- 
pler’s customers didn’t put that in the bar- 
gain.’ Sam moved on, and his load pre- 
vented him from seeing, and the street 
noise prevented him from hearing the ef- 
forts the gentleman made to detain him. 

He only saw this big “errand boy” once 
after that, for to tell the truth the genitle- 
man did not live in the city. A few weeks 
later Sam was going on an errand to a 
distant part of town, in the tram car. As 
he sprang in and took his seat, a big, hand- 


‘some man flashed a look of recognition at 


him and stretched across the car to him— 
a dogskin glove. Of course Sam knew his 
comrade-in-trade—it was the “swell” er 
rand boy. 

“Well, Sam,’ he said, “I’m glad to see 
you again; I lost the chance to tell you my 
wiaster’s name.’’ 

“TI think I’ve guessed it, sir’; Sam dof- 
fed his banded cap just a little sideways, 
and said gravely, “It was God in heaven, 
wasn’t it sir?” 

The gentleman had moved across to Sam 
and he now laid his hand on the boy’s knee, 
Nobody could hear what they were saying 
to each other. 

“That’s right, Sam,” he said, “that’s right; 
the Lord has sent me here to do His er- 
rands; just that; and I’m hoping to win 
His approval, as you have done your mas- 
ter’s, by being loyal and true. I hope my 
Master is yours, Sam.” 

The car stopped, and several gentleman 
got up. “This is our stopping-place, Gov- 
ernor,”’ said one. He touched Sam’s com- 
panion on the arm, but that gentleman was 
waiting for an answer to his question. 

“T hope so, sir,” said Sam, and then he 
felt his hand gripped by, the gloved one, 
and the party hurried off. 

“How did you get so thick with his Ex- 
cellency, kid?’ asked the conductor. 

“His what?” cried Sam. 

“Don’t you know who that big man was?” 

“He told me he was a—a—errand boy,” 
said Sam, hesitating. 

“An errand boy! Oh-ho! That was his 
Excellency, Robert McDowell, Governor of 
the State!’’—Messenger for the Children. 


Some things if wasted can never be re-. 
stored. The prodigal’s father could easily re- 
place his ring and his shoes, but those 
wasted years were gone forever. 
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“HE SHALL NOT FAIL NOR BE DIS- 
COURAGED.” 


School was out, but one boy lingered, 
when the room was cleared he made his way 
te the teacher’s desk. 

“Well, John, what is it?’ 

“Its no use,” said John, the tears choking 
his words. “I just can’t do these examples. 
I don’t understand a thing we have been 
trying to do, and my work is all wrong. if 
it wasn’t for having the other boys laugh at 
ee would go back. I can’t get anything 
right.” 

“Let me see your paper,’ 
er. “See, this one is right.” 

“May be it is; but I don’t know how I did 
it, and the rest are all wrong.” 

“No, here is another that is almost right. 
You began well, and made just a trifling 
mistake. Let us «correct that and see how 
well it will come out.’ 

It would be too much to say that the 
teacher showed John how to do the work. 
He was too weary and discouraged to un- 
destand very much of what she showed him. 
But one thing he understood—the teacher 
had confidence in his ability to succeed. 

“She thinks I can do it, and I believe I 
can,’ was about the way he put the case. 
“The teacher is a brick! She has faith in 
me.”’ 

That the teacher was not discouraged 
about him rebuked his own discouragement 
concerning himself, and gave him power to 
succeed. He was not a brilliant scholar, but 
he was a faithful student, a worker who 
needed just the encouragement his teacher 
gave him to add hopefulness and outlook to 
the work. 

Years afterward, in a time of perplexity 
and doubt, the lesson came back to him. 
He had suffered disappointment and his 
faith was sorely tested. He was tempted 
not to try again. Then he found the pro- 
phetic words, ‘He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged.” 

“IT wonder if that means that God has 
faith in us?” he asked: “That is what it 
seems to mean. ‘A bruised reed shall he 
not break, and the smoking flax shall he 
not quench. . .He shall not fail nor be dis- 
couraged.’ ”’ 

His own lamp had been burning dimly 
enough, and sometimes had given smoke 
instead of light. He had been bruised, 
wronged, disappointed. Had God any oil 
for a lamp so nearly dry? Could God bind 
up so bruised a reed? Would God count 
himself to have failed if one poor man like 
himself should let his light flicker and go 
out, or if a reed so bruised should die? 

“He shall not fail nor be discouraged.” 
The words came back to him with the clear 
ring of assurance. He remembered the day 
when he stood, a big boy, ashamed to cry, 
_ but humiliated and discouraged, before the 
teacher’s desk, and how her faith in him 


’ 


said the’ teach- 
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had given him faith in himself. Man that 
he was, he sobbed again before the Great 
Teacher who giveth to all men liberally and 
upbraideth not; ‘ 

“O God, if thou art not discouraged con- 
cerning me, I will not give up in despair of 
myself.’”’—Selected. 


AT His POST. 


The older boys in Oakley were building a 
snow fort, and Philip Merrill watched the 
boisterous fun with envious eyes. 

“May I help?” he asked. 

“No, you’d only bother,’ replied Tim 
Drake, as he and George Lewis placed an, 
enormous snowball on the tower of the 
fort. 

“But I won’t get in the way,” urged six- 
year-old Philip. “I could help a lot.” 

“Only boys that are big and brave enough 
to stand a real hard fight can belong to 
this garrison,” said George. ‘“‘You’d cry at 
the very first snowball that hit you.” 

“Nio, I wouldn’t. I cam be brave,’ insist- 
ed Philip. 

“Well, then, you come here to-morrow. 
We want a brave man for sentinel,” said 
Tim, winking at George. 

“T’ll come. I’m awful glad I can be a 
soldier,’ and Philip’s face was wreathed in 
smiles. 

“Then we'll depend on you for sentry 
duty. It’s getting dark now. You’d better 
skip.” 

The boys laughed as the child ran home. 
“He'll stand guard about three minutes 
when he gets here and finds no one at the 
fort,’ remarked Tim, ‘for to-morrow is 
Saturday, and we'll all be skating.” 

“Pana, what does a sentinel do.” 
Philip that evening. 

“Why, usually he just walks to and fro in 
front of the place he is guarding, and car- 
ries a gun,’ replied his father. 

“How long does he do that?” 

“Until he is relieved; that is, until the 
soldier whose turn it is next to stand guard, 
eomes.”? 

“What if he gets tired?” 

“He goes right on just the same; if he is 
a faithful soldier he will not desert his 
post,’ explained Mr. Merrill. 

“IT s’pose it wouldn’t be brave to stop be- 
fore the other sentinel came?’’ asked Philip, 
after a pause. 

“No,’ returned the father, who by that 
time was thinking of something else. 

The next day at noon Mrs. Merrill said, “I 
wonder where Philip is. I thought he was 
playing in the yard, but when I went out to 
call him be wasn’t there. It is snowing 
hard and I wish he’d come home.” 

“He'll turn up soon hungry as a little 
bear,’ answered Mr. Merrill. But an hour 
passed and Philip did not come, and his 
father, who began to share Mrs. Merrill’s 
anxiety, started out in search. The storm 


asked 
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had developed into a blizzard, and he fought 
his way through it to the houses of Philip’s 
various playmates, but none of them knew 
anything about the child. As he was re- 
turning in the hope that the child had 
come home during his absence, he met 
George Lewis. 

“Can't you find Philip?” said George, 
sympathetically, and then with a sudden 
thought he added, ‘Have you been to the 
snow fort at the school-house?” 

“Snow fort?” repeated Mr. 
minded of Philip’s questions. 
there at once.” 

Wearily trudging back and forth, painfully 
struggling against wind and snow, they 
found the small sentinel. 

“I didn’t stop till you came,’ he murmur- 
ed. “I was a brave soldier.’ The toy gun 
dropped from his numb fingers and he sank 
unconscious in the snow at his father’s feet. 

His father gathered him into his arms 
and carried him home, where all night long 
George and Tim, who humbly came to be of 
any assistance possible, heard his baby 
voice- crying between croupy ‘gasps for 
breath: “I was a brave soldier, papa—l 
didn’t d’sert the post.” 

In the early morning, when the little fel- 
low was pronounced by the doctor out of 
danger, Tim and George, with hearts too 
full for words, looked at each other with 
swimming eyes. 

As they left the house, George said, “It 
seems to me I couldn’t have stood it if that 
brave little chap hadn’t gotten better. I 
guess it’s a lesson for us, Tim.” 

“It surely is,’ answered Tim in a chok- 
ing voice.—Children’s Magazine. 


Merrill, re- 
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A WORD TO GIRLS. 


Girls in the country sometimes grow tir- 
ed of the quiet routine of farm work and 
long for the excitements and attractions of 
city life. 

But life in the city is not the public hol- 
iday it seems to the girls on their occasion- 
al visits to town. Believe me when I tell 
you that working girls in the city have an 
infinitely more monotonous existence than 
the country girls ever dreamed of. You 
get up early and work hard, it is true, tut 
the picnics you attend in summer and the 
sleigh rides and parties that enliven your 
winter give you social recreation and change, 
while there is, always the keenest en- 
joyment for those who know how to read 
mother nature’s book. 

Think of spending every working day in 
a dingy office, writing and figuring con- 
stantly with but half a day’s vacation 
in three years, as one girl I know 
of has done! Think of spending all 
the hot dusty summer days at a 
sewing machine in a factory with the cease- 
less clatter of hundreds of other tmaachines 
all about you! Think of walking two miles 
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to work, standing behind a counter ail day, 
forced to smile and smile, though you feel 
as a Willain ought to feel, and again walk- 
ing home at night! All these things thou- 
sands of girls in big cities do. 

One girl I know stands and irons ready- 
made shirt-waists all day, week in and week 
out. What is the variety of her life? How 
would you like to exchange your duties 
with her? Do you not think it would be a 
welcome relief to them to milk in the cool 
of the morning, churn, bake, and sweep 
before the hottest part of the day, peel the 
potatoes for dinner out under the shade 
of a tree, and after dinner is over and the 
dishes washed to take a little rest indoors 
or out in the cool and shady yard; or 
in the fall go to the woods in search of 
nuts and at night lie down and breathe. in 
the sweet-scented air of the country instead 
of amid sewer smell and effluvia of dirty 
alleys? 

How would you like to pay out of your 
scant earnings for every speckled apple or 
withered peach you ate? Why, if you live 
in the city, you would pay for fruit that 
you will not pick up from the ground now. 
How would you like the ever-present pos- 
sibility of losing your “job’ and having 
your income cut off for a time, with no 
money to pay the expenses that always accu- 
mulate so fast? | 

Think of these things before you give up 
the quiet and peaceful life of the country 
with the certainty of a comfortable home, 
even if you do not have ice cream and oys- 
ters every day. To make the best of what 
you have is better than to rush into evils 
that you know not of.—Metropolitan and 
Rural Home. 


ARE YOU THERE TO HOE. 


“Away up among the hills of Vermont, in 
a little country church, was a deacon known 
throughout the community for his good 
works, his zeal, and self-sacrifice. He was 
a man of inherited) and acquired ‘wealth, 
with all surroundings contributing to an 
easy and luxurious life. 

“He wasasked one day by a visiting min- 
ister why he was pursuing a course so un- 
usual to rich men. His reply was: ‘When 
I became a Christian, and began to read the 
Bible with appreciation of its meaning, I 
read that I was called into the vineyard of 
the Lord, and I made up my mind at once 


.that I was not called there to eat grapes, 


but to hoe; and I’ve been trying to hoe 
ever since!’ ”’ 


“Time is a great soother, a great healer 
of sorrows, a great adjuster of misunder- 
standings. “All things come to those that 
wait” is true in many of the fields where 
life is active.” 


SIX THINGS BEHIND. 
By SyYpNEY DAYRE. 


“Rufus,” said his mother, “did you post 
the letter I gave you yesterday evening?” 

“Oh, mother—I forgot it. I meant to, but 
just then I had to go and get some new shoe 
laces, so it went out of my mind.” 

“Didn’t I speak of those laces yesterday 
morning?” 

“Yes, but just then father had called me 
to ask if I had weeded the pansy bed the 
night before.” 

“And had you?” 

“No, mother, I was just then writing the 
letter you said must go to grandmamma.” 

“T thought you were to write that on 
Saturday?” 

“T meant to, but I had to do some exam- 
ples that I didn’t do on Friday, so I hadn’t 
time.” 

“Rufus,” called his brother, ‘did you nail 
the broken board on the rabbit hutch yes- 
terday ?” 

“Oh,” Rufus sprang up in dismay, “I was 
just going to, but I hadn’t watered the house 
plants, and I went to do that, and then’”—— 

“The rabbits are all out.” 

Rufus hastened to join in the hunt for the 
pets. In the course of his search he came 
upon two tennis racquets which he had 
“meant to’ bring in the night before, and 
they were in bad condition. 

“There, now! It will cost ever so much to 
get these strung up. Why didn’t I take 
them in? I remember I hadn’t locked the 
stable door when father called me, and then 
{ hurried to do it before he asked me again.” 

Later in the day, Rufus. with a penitent 
face, brought to his mother the letter which 
should have been posted. During the rabbit 
hunt it had slipped out of ‘this pocket, one of 
his brothers having found it in the damp 
clover, and it was now a sorry-looking mis- 
sive. 

“Rufus,” she said, as he sat on the porch 
step near ‘her, “I do not see how you can 
endure to live such a burdened life.’ 

“How burdened, mother?’ 

“You are always hurrying from one thing 
to another’—— 

“Why, yes, you see, when I’m told to do 
one thing I generally have to wait till I do 
something I’ve been told to do before. Then, 
by the time I do it I’ve forgotten the other 
thing, so when somebody tells me to do 
something else, there’s something ahead of 
it. It seems like that all the time.” 

“Mxactly,” said his mother, with a smile 
at his way of putting it. ‘You live all the 
time under a burden of undone duties.” 

“Well, it does seem,” said Rufus reflective- 
ly, “as though I was always about six things 
behind.’’ 

“That is a poor way to get along.”’ 

“Yes, it is,’ agreed Rufus, with energy. 
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“Then why don’t you try a better way? It 
is a bad, bad habit. A habit clings to us, 
and grows stronger. Every time we yield to 
it it is one more brick added to the char- 
acter we are building. A brick is a small 
thing, and they are laid one by one, but as 
a wall of habit rises day by day how fear- 
fully strong it is, and if the habit is a bad 
one, how difficult to break it down. If you 
carry your habit into manhood—dragging 
along your burden of delayed or undone du- 
ties—what a wretched pattern of a man you 
will be.’’ 

“T shouldn’t like to be that,’ said Rufus 
soberly. 

“T hope you will not.” 

“But it does seem as though I never could 
get caught up.” 

“Brace yourself to it, my boy. Ask for 
the help we all need, even in what we consi- 
der our smaller duties, and then be on the 
alert to do every duty in its proper time. 
Promptness and reliability are among the 
best foundation stones on which a boy can 
build character.”’—Messenger for the Chil- 
dren. 


IT TAKES COURAGE. 


To speak the truth when, by a little 
prevarication, you can get some great ad- 
vantage. 

To live according to your convictions. 

To be what you are, and not pretend to 
be what you are not. 

To live honestly within your means, and 
not dishonestly upon the means of others. 

When mortified and embarrassed by hu- 
miiliating disaster, to seek in the wreck or 
ruin the elements of future conquest.. 

To refuse to knuckle and bend the knee 
to the wealthy, even though poor. 

To refuse to make a living in a ques- 
tionable vocation. 

To refuse to do a thing which you think 
is wrong, because it is customary and done 
in trade. 

To be talked about and yet remain si- 
fent when a word would justify you in the 
eyes of others, but which you cannot speak 
without injury to another. 

To face slander and lies, and to carry 
yourself with cheerfulness, grace and dignity 
for years before the lie can be corrected. 

To stand firmly erect while others are 
bowing and fawning for praise and power. 

To remain in honest poverty while others 
grow rich by questionable methods. 

To say “No” squarely when those around 
you say ‘Yes.’ 

To do your duty in silence, obscurity and 
poverty, while others about you prosper 
through neglecting or violating sacred obli- 
gations. 

Not to bend the knee to popular preju- 
dice.—Success Magazine. ; 
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BESSIE’S BROTHERS. | 


I cannot be bothered with 
you to-day. It’s the first skating this year, 
and I’ve only a half holiday, so I’m going 
to make the most of it,’ and Horace buck- 
led his skates together with an air of de- 
termination that dashed Bessie’s hopes >at 
once. Still she faintly pleaded, ‘‘Ch, please, 
Horace, you promised you’d teach me—” 

“so I will, but not to-day. Girls «are 
such geese, ‘anyway: I don’t see why they 
want to skate. At the least little slip they 
Squeal, and act crazy generally,’ and Hor- 
ace buttoned his coat with a superior air. 

But 1 won't squeal once, if you’ll only 
take me,’ said Bess. “I’ll come home in 
an hour, if you say so.” But Horace was 
obdurate. “Not this time. Now don’t cry 
—virls always—” the door slammed behind 
him, and the rest of his speech ib lost, 
Bess slowly unbuttoned her cloak, trying 

hard to keep back the disap pointed tears. 
Her pretty new skates in the crimson bag 
would have to ‘be hung away again for no- 
body knew how long. Tiwo big drops rell- 
ed down at the thought. Just then 
year-old Bob rushed in. “It’s freezing fast- 
er an’ faster, and I’m going skating. Oh 
jolly, ain’t I glad this is a holiday?” and 
his cap tinkled against the chandelier in 
its mad flight skyward. “What’s the mat- 
ter, Bessie?” he asked, noticing his sister’s 
adowneast face. 

“I want to go skating, too, 
won't take me,’ she faltered. 
can skate but just poor me.” 

“T’ll take you. I just guess I will;” and 
Bob dashed a tempestuous kiss from his mit- 
tened finger-tips as he pranced. Bess 
laughed in spite of herself. “You? less 
your heart,” she said, “you couldn't teacl 
me to skate. Why, I’m six inches ag 


“Now, sister, 


but Horace 
“Everybody 


than you are, and bigger every way.’ Bob 
flushed, and straightened up proudly. “I’m 
strong as anything,’ he declared. “You 


just try me once, and see if I can’t help you 
to learn.” ; 

“It would spoil your fun just as much as 
it would Horace’s,’ said Bessie, ‘hardly 
knowing what to say, yet quite sure her 
younger brother was too small to give her 
any help. 

““TMwouldn’t spoil it at all. 
dividing it with you, so both of us could 
have some; and that’s heaps better than 
fun that leaves other people out,’ declared 
Bob, stoutly, as he slung his sister’s skate 
bag over his shoulder. 


Two ihours later, Horace skated back 
from a long trip up the lake. A certain 
scarlet cap, with a familiar look about it, 
caught his eye, and he drew near to invest- 
igate. 

There they were—sturdy 
hand on his hip, holding 


It’d just be 


Bob, with one 
his elbow cut 
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straight, skating slowly along, while beside 
him, with a firm grip on the dark-blue 
sleeve, went Bess, a little shaky, but really 
skating. Her che eks were red, her eyes 
shone like stars, and a happy smile brought 
dimples all over her face. Dear little Bob 
looked proud, as he said, “Look out for 
that rough place, Bess, it might trip you. 
Now, [ll get’ in front, and you put’ your 
hands on my shoulders, while we , turn 
around; keep your ankles firm!’ They were 
too busy to see Horace among the comers 


and goers on the ice, and he skated away 
again. 

But somebody else’s cheeks were red, 
as he s3 id to himself, “If ever I felt 
mean—it’s naw. Bob isnt allowed to eg9 
out after dark, but he’s given up his after- 
noon to do what I wo ate do, though  [ 
ought to have been iad of the chance. 
Such a sister as Bess is, too! I don’t de- 


serve to belong to the same family!” By this 
time he had circled (back, and the others 
were startled to hear him say, “Here, Bod, 
this is my girl, and I’m going to take pee 
session of her now. Yes, you can trust m 

—Il’ll have her skating back <ward and dine 
fancy figures by night.’ Bess laughed hap- 


wily. “Haven’t I dearned rapidly? I didn't 
think he could help me at all, but he’s 
taught me beautifully. Bob is "the dear- 
est— 


oor 


I didn’t do nothin’,’ Bob protested, with 
more earnestness than grammar. 

“Only wave up your own fun 
said Bess, gratefully. 

“T never had a better time,” began Bob, 
but Horace interrupted. “Well, it’s my 
turn now. Scamper off, and show us how 
weil yeu can do alone.” 

“Look at his happy face,” said Bess, as he 
shot iby, a moment later. “He said he e en- 
joyved fun that didn’t leave other people 
out, and I believe he does.” 


“So does everybody else,-if they’d only 
remember it,’’ remarked Hor 202, as they mov- 
ed slowly fonward. “Next time I’m in for 
a real downright good time, I think [PU 
follow Bob’s example.’’—Selected. 


for mé,” 


The man who is always envying some 
cther’s chance is sure to be making too lit- 
tle of his own. 


Life is too short to waste any of it on 
wishing you were some one else: you never 
will be, and would make a bad mess of it if 
vou were. 


Seldom can the heart be lonely 
If ‘t seeks a lonelier still: 
Self-forgetting, seeking only 
Emptier cups of love to fill. 
—Franeces Ridley Havergal. 


“MORE SUCH SERMONS.” 


An American minister, spending a sum- 
Mer abroad, preached on a Sunday in a 
Seotch city. The congregation was rev- 
erent and closely attentive, many persons 
looking up the text as it was announced, 
and nearly every listener paying strict at- 
tention throughout; but the faces gave lit- 
tle indication of the impression, favorable 
or otherwise, which the sermon was mak- 
ing. 

At the close of the service the people 
withdrew quietly. The preacher waiked out 
of the front door, and started for his hotel, 
quite uncertain of any good accomplished 
through his message. 


A weil-dressed man joined him at the 
door, and asked, ‘“‘“‘Are you walking? Then 
I will walk a bit with you.” And for a 
litthe way they walked in silence. 


“Tt’s about your sermon I wanted to 
speak to you,’ said the Scotchman. The 
minister thought he was preparing for an 
argument. The Scotchman spoke in brief 
sentences, sometimes walking a number. of 
strides after one sentence before speaking 
again. Not till the very last word did the 
minister find himself able to conjecture 
what relation the monologue had to the 
sermon. 


‘Tt is hard to say some things we want 
to say,’ said the Scotchman, and then 
walked on. 


“T have a son. 

‘He has caused me much anxiety. 

“He left home six years ago. 

“He went to Jamaica, and led a rough 
life. 


“He got into the fruit business, and went 
to the States. 

“for months we would. have no word 
from him. 

“When we got word it was little comfort, 
and often it was pain. 

“We hardly knew which caused us more 
sorrow, the letters or the silences. 

“Tt is all changed now. 

“He wandered into an American church, 
and heard a sermon that changed his whole 
life. 

“He is married, and sober, and happy, 
and his letters fill us with joy. 

“Tt was thinking as I listened to you, ‘It 


will have been a sermon like that which 
touched the heart of my boy.’ Good-bye!” 


and 


PT a eee 


He left as abruptly as he had been speak- 
ing, and the minister walked on alone. He 
had forgotten, while his companion was 
telling his story, that it had something to 
Go with his own story, and he was wholly 
unprepared for the sudden turn by which 
the narrative of the son in the far country 
assumed a relation to his own message. 

But he said to himself, as he walked on, 
that he had never had a finer compliment 
nor one he would more gladly hear again, 
than that which the undemonstrative 
Scotch father gave him in his belief that 
such a sermon might touch the heart of a 
wayward son, and help him toward the 
new life. 


And he said to himself that no commen- 
dation of the scholarship or logic or literary 
beauty of a sermon could be quite so desir- 
able a quality as fitness to touch the heart 
of a wandering boy, and bring him to the 
new life. And he promised himself to 
preach more such sermons.—‘‘Selected.”’ 


GENIUS AND ITS IMITATIONS. 

The erratic man avoids commonplaces, 
but accumulates little momentum. 

Brilliance is desirable; it attracts atten- 
tion: but staying-power lasts longer and 
accomplishes more. 

What more than one man believes to be 
the sign of genius in himself is nothing 
more than plain foolishness. 

In order to be different from others, one 
must be different; thinking that he is so 
does not make him so. 

The engine that jumps the track makes 
a sensation, but the one that stays on the 
track and pulls is more usetul. 


It is better to prove one’s excellence in 
the way he travels the middle of the road 
than to attract a moment’s attention by 
bolting off the side. 

True genius does new and great things, 
but does not cackle about it. 

A world full of geniuses would be diffi- 


cult to live in; no one would agree with 
another. 


If all were leaders there could be no fol- 
lowers; and after all, followers are neces-_ 
sary to materialize the leader’s thought. 


No man can make himself a genius; 
some men who have tried it have developed 
a genius for failure. 


Yet men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things. 
“The Philadelphia Presbyterian.” 
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A FRESH START TOWARD CHRIST. 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CuyYLeRr, D.D. 


A man has just gone out of my room 
who said to me: “i am going to make a 
fresh start. All his life he had been drift- 
ing farther and farther off from where his 
conscience told him that he ought to be. 
His “fresh start’? was tuward Jesus Christ. 
And every unconverted person who reads 
these lines ought to take the same step. 
You expect to do it at some time before 
you die; do it now. Jesus Christ long 
waited for you; hasten to him at once. 


Do not wait for any keener sense of guilt; 
people often discover more of their own 
weakness and wickedness after they have 
come to Jesus than they ever dreamed of 
before. 

Do not wait for more feeling. If you 
had fallen from a ferryboat into the North 
River filled with floating ice, would you 
wait to feel colder before you grasped the 
rope flung out to you? When Jesus told the 
blind beggar to come to him, he cast off 
his garment and came straightway. When 
the leper besought Christ to heal him, the 
Master bade him ‘“‘go show himself to the 
priest.” The suffering wretch did not stop 
to count his scabs or scales, nor inquire, 
“What good will it do me to go?’ He ask- 
ed no questions, but started, and “as he 
went he was healed.” The path of obedi- 
ence was the path of salvation; it will be 
just so with you. 

When Jesus encountered James and John 
on the lake shore of Gennesaret, he simply 
said to them: “Follow me.’ He did not 
come twice after them, nor did he need to 
speak twice to them. Their destiny hung 
upon ten minutes; so may yours. 


Suppose that these two fishermen had 
treated the Saviour as you have always 
treated him, where were their wonderful 
history, their priceless service, and their 
crown of glory? Their destiny turned on a 
“Yes” or a “No.” They did not stop-to 
cry over their sins, or to bargain with their 
new Master as to their support; they quit 
their nets, rose up and walked off with Je- 
sus Christ, not knowing whither he would 
lead them. 


You, too, my friend, must forsake your 
“net.” A single favorite prevailing sin 
may be a net that entangles your soul in its 
meshes. The “net” which my friend who 
has just left this room is quitting is a dan- 
gerous tampering with a brandy bottle. I 
have seen hundreds of awakened souls 
drawn back into hardened impenitence by 
Sensual temptations. The decanter, the 
gaming-table, the play-house, or the appe- 
tite for licentious gratification have coiled 
their net around the feet, and held them 
from following Christ. 
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Perhaps your besetting sin is a love of 
making money, and in ways that do not 
satisfy your conscience. Then stop it at 
whatever sacrifice. You cannot make an 
honest prayer while there is a dishonest 
coin in your pocket. Just as it is the hid- 
den root which holds a tree against every 
effort to move it, and the hidden rock that 
staves the hold in the bottom of a vessel, 
so it is the secret sin that oftenest keeps 
a soul from Christ. Search your heart to 
the bottom, and whatever Christ bids you 
give up, surrender it. 

Perhaps fear of ridicule or the desire to 
stand well with your irreligious associates 
may be influencing you. But you cannot 
keep on good terms with sinners and live 
on good terms with your Saviour. Take a 
bold stand, if some of your acquaintances 
do stare at you or sneer at you. Perhaps 
your courageous coming out for Christ may 
startle them and shame them, and be the 
means of saving their souls. I know of two 
young ladies who so impressed their circle 
of friends by their decided stand for Christ, 
that a deep religious interest was started, 
which finally spread through the congrega- 
tion. Obey Christ, and he will take care of 
the @onsequences. 

In order to be saved by Jesus Christ, 
there are two things that are indispensable: 
One is repentance of sin, and the other is 
faith. They both mean doing. They are 
not frames or feeling; they are acts. Re- 
pentance is a resolute turning away from 
your old sins, with a full purpose to live a 
different life. Faith is a resolute grasp of 
Jesus Christ, binding your soul to him as 
your atoning Saviour. You must put your 
whole heart into both. 

Nor can you consider yourself.a convert- 
ed man or a saved man until you are join- 
ed by the Holy Spirit to the Infinite Son of 
God. The Spirit will help you, waits to 
help you, and every hour that you refuse 
to obey conscience and follow Jesus, you 
are resisting that divine, loving Spirit. In 
the saving of your soul, you must act and 
Christ must act. Your faith is your laying 
hold on Jesus, and doing whatever he bids 
you. Jesus will forgive your sins, cleanse 
your soul, and give you strength to follow 
him. That is his doing. 

Take these two truths and act on them. 
Go to Jesus in honest prayer. The “inquiry 
meeting’ for you is a meeting of your own 


heart with him; no pastor, or evangelist, or 


friend can be a substitute for your Saviour. 
One honest hour with Jesus Christ is the 
first step to which you must come sooner 
or later, or else die in your sins. One hon- 
est hour with Jesus may give you a new 
life in this world, and life everlasting up 
yonder. A single decisive step—straight to 
Jesus Christ—will give you such a “Happy 
New Year” as you never knew before. 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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THE MASTER’S PLANS. 


A gentleman who was walking near an 
unoccupied building one day, saw a stone- 
‘utter chiseling patiently at a block of stone 
in front of him. The gentleman went up 
to him. 

“Still chiseling”’? he remarked pleasantly. 

“Yes, still chiselin 
going on with his work. 

“In what part of the ‘building does this 
stone belong’? asked the gentleman. 

“I don’t know,” replied the stone-cutter; 
haven’t seen oe plans.” 
Then he went on _ chiseling, chiseling. 

Now, that is what we should do. We have 
not een the great plans of the Master Ar- 
chitect, but each of us has his work to do, 
and we should chisel away until it is done.— 
Exchange. 


Bo 
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get interested in missions!” ex- 
claimed a SpUS girl petulantly and, if truth 
must be tol d, a bit su sgn ame as she left 
thrilling missionary 

with an older lady, 
other relative. 

We were near enough to hear the answer. 
“No, dearie,”’ came the pitying response; 
‘tisn’t to be expected you should—yet 
awhile. It’s just like getting interest in a 
eats you have to put in a little something 
first; ‘and the more you put in, the more 
interest—time, or money, or praying, it 
doesn’t matter which; but something you 
have to put in, or you never will have any 


meeting in company 
presi umably an aunt or 


sé 


interest. Try it, dearie—just put in a little 
something, and you’re sure of the interest.” 
—The King’s Own. 

FAMILY PRAYER. 


We would like to ask what some church 
members and professedly religious men, 
heads of families, with children growing up 
around them, are thinking about when they 
pass day aiter day, week after week, month 
efter month, without family prayers? 

Do they think they are doing their duty— 
discharging their obligations and meeting 
their responsibilities? Do they expect that 
the divine Saviour, who tooks upon their 
hearts and life, will approve their course 
and at last say, “Well done, good and faith- 
ful servant’? Do they think such neglect 
will be at all likely to impress the minds 
of their children with a sense of the im- 
portance of religion or a practical religious 
life? 

Or, have they not reason to fear that some 
time or other in their history it may happen 
to them as it is said to have happened to 
a wealthy wordly man in North Carolina, 
whose only child, a lovely and loved daugh- 
ter of some eighteen summers, was told by 
the physician about midnight that she could 
not live until daylight. 

“Call pa.” she exclaimed of her father, 
who after long and anxious watching was 
seeking a littla rest. ‘“‘Call pa.” 
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g,” replied the workman, 
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It was done. He went to the bedside. 
“What is it, darlng. What can I do for 
my child?” 

“O pa, the doctor says I cannot live until 
morning, and you never taught me to pray. 
What shall I do? What shall I do? She 
shrieked—and died.—St. Louis Christian 
Advocate. 


THE BEST SERMON. 


Words, though fitting and wise, are .pow- 
erless to produce moral change. As vehicles 
of the Spirit, words gather power from the 
personality of the men who utter them, and 
from the behavior of the people whose ‘lives 
reveal their meaning. 

Words dislocated from human life are im- 
potent; else might they be shot at men like 
bullets from a gun. Something like this is 
often tried, but never effectively. But lives 

often prove effective even when hemmed in 
by silence. 

Some seventy years ago a brilliant young 
lawyer in an inland community of New 
York, long a vexation to the pastor because 
known to be the central force in a nest of 
youthful seoffers on the borders of his con- 
gzregation, at length unexpectedly asked ad- 
mission to the church, and gave evidence of 
sincere piety. After satisfactory “examina- 
tion,’ the pastor asked to which of his own 
sermons the convert attributed his conver- 
sion. “To none,” was the gentle reply, “but 
to the life of you church janitor.” 

The instance is typical, not exceptional. 
Fully two hundred thousand sermons are 
preached in America each week. but records 
of conversion under these are scant. Evan- 
gelistic results, almost without exception, 
are won in after-meetings, and seldom prove 
traceable to even the most apt and forcible 
appeals from pulpit or platform. 

These appeals, and indeed all the better 
class of sermons, may operate with great 
force on Christians present, and set them at 
work; it is then that tangible results among 
the impenitent begin to appear. The revi- 
valist’s words, as a rule, reach the ungodly 
only by filtering through the lives of the 
godly. Each human heart awaits the mys- 
terious, compelling touch of kindred life. 

In rare instances the preacher is permitted 
so to charge his message with personal ex- 
perience as to reach effectively one here and 
another there in his audience with some- 
thing of the intimacy of a private interview; 
but the mere nerve-cost of such a feat is 
tremendous, and these semi-miraculous leaps 
over obstacles to contact of “man with man” 
have little to do with the normal and divine 
method of winning souls. 

From the death ef sin men are called to 
life by the Spirit of God through the electric 
touch of personality, not often by the thing 
called oratory even at its highest power, 
even though vitalized to the utmost degree 
by the spiritual attainments and attitude of 
the speaker and the specific ministry of the 
Holy Spirit therein—S. 8S. Times. 
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PUTTING AWAY THE HINDRANCE. 


There was once in Boston, an old cod- 
fish dealer, a very earnest and sincere man, 
who lived prayerfully every day. One of 
the great joys of his life was the family 
worship hour. 

One year two other merchants persuaded 
him to go into a deal with them, by which 
they could control all the codfish in the 
market, and greatly increase the price. The 
plan was succeeding well, when this good 
old man learned that many poor persons in 
Boston were suffering because of the great 
advance in the price of codfish. 

It troubled him so that he broke down in 
trying to pray at the family altar, and went 
straight to the men who had led him into 
the plot, and told them he could not go on 


with it. Said the old man: 
‘“7] can’t afford to do anything which in- 
terferes with my family prayers. And this 


morning when I got down on my knees and 
tried to pray, there was a mountain of cod- 
fish before me, high enough to shut out the 
throne of God, and I could not pray. I 
tried my best to get around it, or get over 
it, but every time I started to pray, that cod- 
fish loomed up between me and my God. I 
wouldn’t have my family ‘prayers spoiled 
for all-ithe codfish in the Atlantic Ocean, 
and I shall have nothing more to do with 
it, or with any money made out of it.’— 
Home Herald. 


SEVEN WAYS OF GIVING. 


To give something 
without 


1..The careless way. 
to every cause that is presented, 
inquiring into its merits. 

2. The impulsive way. To give from im- 
pulse—as much and as often as love and 
pity and sensibility prompt. 

3. The lazy way. To make a special offer 
to earn money for benevolent objects by 
fairs, festivals, etc. 

4. The self-denying way. To save the cost 
of luxuries and apply it to purposes of re- 
ligion and charity. This may lead to as- 
ceticism and self-complacence. 

5. The systematic way. To lay aside, .as 
an offering to God, a definite portion of our 
gains—one-tenth, one-fifth, one-third, or 
one-half. This is adapted to all, whether 
poor or rich; and gifts would be largely in- 
creased if it were generally practised. 

6. The equal way. To give God and the 
needy just aS much as we spend on our- 
selves, balancing our personal expenditures 
by our gifts. 

7. The heroic way. To limit our own 
expenditure to a certain sum, and give 
away all the rest of our income.—Selected. 
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A HINT CONCERNING DISCIPLINE. 


The teacher who is at his wits’ end to 
know how to deal with thoughtless and un- 
ruly boys, should study this sketch from 
real life, as given in The Literary Digest. 

The “kid” police force was organized 
among street arabs, newsboys, bootblacks 
and boys who would naturally ‘be expected 
to oppose such a movement. Four years 
ago Chief Richmond was arranging a sche- 
dule of his men for the Fourth of July. 
Already the boys were beginning to shoot 
off giant crackers. The chief had ordered 
that any boy caught setiing off fireworks 
before the hour which ushered in the Fourth 
should be arrested. 

A policeman entered, half dragging, half 
leading a dirty-faced little fellow, who was 
wiping his eyes on his sleeve. 

“Caught the kid shooting a giant cracker, 
Here’s the cracker itself as evidence,” said 
the policeman. 

TAL “right .Put the 
chair,” said the chief. 

Chief Richmond is a friend of boys and 
understands them. 

“Jimmie,” he said, “what do you say to 
helping me make the ‘gang’ behave them- 
Selves to-morrow? I need a good boy, and 
I believe you are the very one I want.” 

“Not me,” answered Jimmie. “I ain’t 
goin’ to tell on none o’ me pals.”’ 

“No, I don’t want you to tell on your 
pals, my son,’ said the chief. “I’ll make 
you a regular policeman, and you can ar- 
rest any boy just like a regular policeman 
can,” 

“And kin I have a star?’ 

“Yes, 11 give you a badge,” 
Richmond. 

“All right, ’m wid yer,” and Jimmie was 
there and then made a special, and started 
out to keep the other boys from shooting 
off crackers. 

The “kid” force is changed completely 
for the different occasions upon which it is 
used. In this way, the writer points out, 
the chief gives every boy a chance to be- 
come a policeman, and the heaviest dis- 
grace that can come to a Council Bluff’s 
boy is for one who has been a member of 
the force to be arrested. 


kid over in that 


answered 


ZHE SOLDIER’S BUTTON. 


A little boy was being prepared for a se- 
rious operation. Said he to the nurse, “You 
don’t know what I have in my hand.” 

“No,” she replied, “what is it, my boy?” 

He answered: “‘A button from the uniform 
of a real soldier.”’ 

“he matron had given it to him, having 
cut it from her thusband’s coat, who was a 
soldéer. He held it in his hand, that he 
might gather a soldier’s courage for the or- 
deal he was about to pass through. 
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WHERE “MEANS OF GRACE” ARE. 


The ministers call churches means of 
grace, and prayer means of grace, and the 
Bible means of grace; and so they are. But, 
also, your shop is a means of grace, and 
your kitchen is a means of grace, and your 
social gathering is a means of grace; and 
your dull and stupid clerk is a means of 
grace, and your more dull and stupid cook 
is a means of grace—or disgrace, just as 
you choose to make them. Let a man go 


into life believing this, taking life as his, 


school, preparing for the life beyond, and 
what a glorious thing it is to live!—Lyman 
Abbott. 


DR. ARNOLD’S DAILY PRAYER. 


Dr. Arnold, late Headmaster of Rugby 
School, England, was one of the greatest 
scholars of his day (fifty years ago). He 
was also a devout Christian. The following 
is said to have been his daily prayer:— 

“O Lord, I have a busy world around me. 
Hye, ear, and thought will be needed for all 
my work to be done inthis busy world. Now 
ere I enter on it, I would commit eye and 
ear and thought to Thee. Do Thou bless 
them and keep their work Thine, that, as 
through Thy natural laws my heart beats 
and my blood flows without any thought of 
mine, so my spiritual life may hold on its 
course at these times when I cannot commit 
each particular thought to Thy service. Hear 
my wrayer, for my dear Redeemer’s sake! 
Amen.”’ 


THE CHRISTIAN GENTLEMAN. 


To speak the truth, to live the truth, to 
leve truth; to be kindly hearted and man- 
nered in word and act, honourable without 
being harsh, self-respectful without being 
haughty; never to think ourselves better 
than others, no matter how poor they be, 
or lowly; ever to remember that we are 
God-made, not self-made, as to be humble 
in our success, Submissive and brave in our 
defeats; to shun pride and self-glorying as 
a great taint, to seek simplicity and lowli- 
ness aS some splendid treasure; to be char- 
itable for failings we see in our fellow-men, 
penitent for those we discover in ourselves; 
to be sympathetic, feeling with men in their 
misfortunes, rejcicing with them in their 
joys; to be filled with a spirit of forgive- 
ness, never resentful, ever sweet and cheer- 
ful, tender-hearted toward weakness, ad- 
miring toward loveliness; to think much 
about ourselves yet talk little, to talk about 
our neighbour’s virtues only, to be always 
talking and thinking about Jesus; to hate 
pothing but sin and falsehood, to love every- 
thing true and pure and wholesome, to have 
the sense of the Divine Presence in our 
hearts at every moment—this is to be a 
Christian gentleman.—Malcolm James Mc- 
Leod. 
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RESOLVING AND DOING. 


Doing instead of resolving to do spells all 
the difference between success and failure. 
He decided one day that he would insure 
his house, but it burned before. he 
around to it. He was going to send some 
food and clothing to a poor neighbor, when 


he died. He meant to take some flowers” 


to a sick friend, but he saw crepe on the 
door when he went. He was just going to 
stop drinking, when his health became 
wrecked. He was just going to pay that 
debt, when his creditor failed. He ‘was 
just going to speak to that young man, but 
vile companions led him astray. He was 
just going to speak to that young man, but 
heard that very night that he had-left en 
a long journey. “Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with they might,” and 
not just decide to do it. 


GOD KNOWS AND HEARS. 


“A friend of mine said to a life-saver at 
Newport, Rhode Island, ‘How can you tell 
when anyone is in need of help when there 
are thousands of bathers on the beach and in 
the water making a hubbub of noises?’ 

“To which he answered, ‘No matter how 
great the noise and confusion, there has 
never been a single time when I could not 
distinguish the cry of distress above it all. 
I can always tell it.’ 

And that is exactly like God. In the midst 
of the babel and confusion He never fails to 
hear the soul that eries out to him for help 
amid the breakers and storms of life.’—The 
Expositor. 


THE WAR AGAINST CONSUMPTION. 


The war against pulmonary consumption 
is becoming more and more general as the 
Gread disease is being better understood. 

But no battle was ever won by the sur- 
geons alone. The people must enlist if ex- 
termination is to be hoped for. Fortifica- 
tions must be built and built early. The 
campaign should commence at home, and 
be extended to the schools. Sunlight, pure 
air and deep breathing cost nothing, and 
these are its most formidable enemies. The 
disease is a result, and to remove the result 
we must first remove the cause.—Philadel- 
phia Westminster. 


If you blur your moral perceptions, if you 
sacrifice your honor by ways that are not 
clean and straight, then the whole land- 
scape of your spiritual outlook will lose its 
delicate coloring and lose its clear edge, and 
you will not be able to distinguish between 
the good and evil, between the true and 
false—John Kelman. 
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The World’s Work. 


KOREA. 


Korea is the romance of missions. Tis 
growth reminds one of the apostolie age. In 
1902 our communicant roll in Korea wag 
5,481; five years later it numbered 15,079. The 
contributions in the meanwhile have grown 
from $4,434.08 to $40,088.48. In September, 
1884, the first missionary, H. N. Allen, M.D., 
went to Korea and began his medical labors. 
The next year the Rev. H. G. Underwood ar- 
rived, and for five years his was the only 
Presbyterian mission in Korea. 

Then the Australian Presbyterian Church, 
the Southern and the Canadian entered the 
field. Five years ago those four Churches 
organised a union theological seminary 
which last year had an attendance of seven- 
ty-four students. On September 17, 1907, 
these four Churches united and formed the 
Presbyterian Church of Christ in Korea. It 
has 7 native ministers, 53 elders. 989 congre- 
gations, 19,000 communicants, and 70,000 be- 
lievers. The city of Seoul, where the first 
mission was established, has a population 
of 300,000. This city has three Presbyterian 
churches organized on the collegiate system. 
Each church has outgrown its capacity; in 
one instance the men being obliged to attend 
at one hour and the women at another. 

There is also a hospital at Seoul, built by 
Mr. Severance of Cleveland, at which 493 
eases were treated last year, the large ma- 
jority of which being surgical. A hospital 
in that country means so much more than 
it can possibly mean here. 


When we read of our local churches meet- 
ing with such indifferent success, the word 
from Korea is an inspiration, For instance, 
Syen Chun station was not opened until 1901. 
It now reports “Places of meeting, 102; 
communicants, 4,039, added this year, 1,085; 
catechumens, 4,667, added this year, 2,733; 
adherents, 15,348; theological students, 28; 
primary schools, 100; pupils in schools, 2,299; 
church buildings, 89; total contributions in 
U. S. money, $13,957.19.” Accustomed as we 
are to our conservative conditions this seems 
searcely credible, and yet God is in Korea 
and seemingly for a special purpose.—Hx. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN RUSSIA. 


According to a decree issued one year 
_ ago, Russian subjects were given the right 
to change their religious faith. This privilege 
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was accorded to members of the Orthodox 
Church as well as to others. A counter de- 
cree has now been issued by the Holy Synod 
excluding soldiers from its benefits, and com- 
pelling them, as long as they are in the 
army, to remain in connection with the Or- 
thodox Russian Church. 

A Russian decree, whether issued by the 
Czar or by any of the other qualified au- 
thorities, is binding in law only until it is 
revoked or superseded. There is no assur- 
ance that it is seriously meant. or that it 
will not be changed with the changing whim 
of the government.—Phil. Pres. 


COLPORTEVURS AND R. C. PRIESTS. 
Erom The Bible Society Record. 


It is one of the rewards of Bible work 
that no servant of Jesus Christ can engage 
in it without gaining, through its strenu- 
ous experiences, new aspiration, new faith, 
and new power. We have often been struck 
by this fact in witnessing the effect upon 
cur colporteurs of the opposition of the 
Roman Catholic clergy to Bible distribution. 

We have now gathered through - various 
sources a number of incidents showing the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic clergy to- 
ward Bible work in various European 
countries, and this grouping of incidents re- 
veals once more the refining and elevating 
influence of such opposition upon the char- 
acter of the men who meet it. 


We should always remember that there 
are Roman Catholic priests who really fav- 
or the circulation of the Bible; this is es- 
pecially the case in France. There are also 
in France Roman Catholics who publish 
the Scriptures for circulation among the 
people. The version of the Gospel and the 
Acts commenced by Abbe Crampon and 
completed by his Jesuit colleague, enjoys a 
circulation which is not officially condemned. 
The Gospels are sold at two cents each. 

In Italy too the Gospels published by the 
Society of St. Jerome have had a remark- 
able circulation. But here we find that the 
clergy are not united in commending these 


little books to their parishioners. 

A. year ago a young man leaving home to 
serve in the army was presented by the pa- 
rish priest with a copy of the St. Jerome 
version of the Gospels, with the counsel to 
study it. After a few months in the army 
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he came in contact with another priest who 
ordered him to give up the book. The sol- 
dier objected, saying that it was a Roman 
catholic book given him by a priest. His 
reply was: “My son, obedience to the 
Church is your first duty. By that book 
you have learned to dogmatize, and you are 
on your way to perdition!’’? There was no 
help for it, and the poor soldier had to give 
up his precious copy of the Gospels. 

There seems to be a special reaction tak- 
ing place against the circulation of the St. 
Jerome edition, the St. Jerceme Society hav- 
ing been instructed to make no _ further 
translation, and copies already printed hav- 
ing been practically taken out of all the 
bookshops and placed in the hands of the 

ignorini, an obscure society of the Church 
of Rome. 

It is also found in many of the coun- 
tries of Europe that the people, after get- 
ting a taste of the Scriptures bought from 
soine cOlporteur, are quick to answer back 
when the priest undertakes to deprive them 
of the book. A man in Belgium, in refusing 
to give up his New ‘Testament, said, “I 
have found more comfort in reading ‘that 
book than in any of your -visits.” 

However this may be, as our readers have 
observed again and again. in other countries, 
colporteurs in European lands have to en- 
counter bitter opposition from the Roman 
Catholic clergy. One colporteur in Belgium 
sold quite a large number of Scristures in 
a village and went away much encouraged. 
Two years later his work carried him into 
the same part of the country again, and 
he found the people absolutely unchanged, 
knowing nothing about the Bible. After 
he left on his previous visit, the parish priest 
had collected the whole mass of books sold 
in that parish and had publicly burned them! 
The same thing has occurred in various 
Roman Catholic sections of Germany. 

One colporteur in Spain reports an en- 
counter on a railway train with a priest, 
who became so abusive during the journey 
that fellow-passengers intervened in the 
defense of the colporteur; whereupon the 
priest, with the true spirit of the old Inqui- 
sition, said that hea would like to blow up 
all Gospel meeting places in Spain and to 
burn all Protestants. 

It is very difficult for Protestants who 
have never been much in contact with 
Roman Catholics in Europe to appreciate 
the tremendous power of the clergy over 
the people. In a village of Silesia, Germany, 
one of the colporteurs of the National Bible 
Society of Scotland became acquainted with 
a woman whom a priest had stripped of 
practically all her property, that masses 
might be said to deliver her mother from 
purgatory. 

After all was gone, the priest came back 
to the woman to incite her to further self- 
denials by telling her that her mother had 
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yet from four hundred to five hundred years 
to spend in ‘purgatory. Among such a 
priest-ridden people the work of the col- 
porteur is like breaking up a hard-baked 
soil in order to plant seeds. 


In all this matter of the bitterness of the 
Roman Catholic parish clergy in Europe 
toward Bible distribution, we have to take 
note that much of their feeling arises from 
absolute ignorance of the Book which they 
oppose. 

In one place in Spain-the priest had de- 
nounced the Bible sold by the colporteur 
as “false.’ <A purchaser of the Bible went 
to the priest saying, “Please Sell~ mea 
good Bible since this one is false.’ The 
priest told him he had none to sell, and ad- 
ded, “I, myself, do not read it, as it puts 
me off the right road.’ The purchaser 
answered the priest, “As for me, sir, this 
book has given me a cleaner mouth!” 

In one place in Posen the priest took in- 
to the pulpit a Bible which had besn bought 
from a colporteur. He opened it and read 
from the third chapter of Galatians, “Christ 
; has become ‘a curse for wus,” ex- 
plaining to his people that this verse prov- 
es that the Bible is false because it calls 
Christ ‘‘a curse.” 

Turning to Revelation, sixth chapter, he 
read along, “I saw and behold, a white 
horse. And I beheld, and lo, a 
black thorse.” “You see this is a false Bi- 
bie,’ he said. “It teaches-that there are 
horses in heaven.” The poor man had ne- 
ver looked into the Latin Testament lying 
on the desk in his church, and did not Know 
that those same verses occur in it. 

The effect of all this opposition upon col- 
porteurs is direct and ‘personal. At one 
place in Poland, a colporteur writes, ‘The 
priest was furious and boxed my ears. 
God grant me wisdom, tact, patience, and 
love.”’ 

In Bohemia the colporteurs have had the 
experience again and again on reaching a 
village of being refused permission to Sell. 
The dogs may be turned loose on them. 
They may be driven from door to door, and, 
without a morsel of bread even, they must 
set off to plod through miles of mud to the 
next place. It may happen that in the even- 
ing they arrive at a place where none will 
give them shelter; they must again should- 
er their loads and seek another village in 
the hope of finding there some of friendlier 
‘disposition to take pity on them. ; 

These men are true missionaries of Christ, 
not content merely with doing their best to 
have as large a sale as possible, but watch- 
ing every opportunity for speaking the 
Word to heart and conscience. And in this 
work the men lay up stores of power for 
better persuasion, hot from glowing hearts. 
Roman ‘Catholic opposition to the Bible 
fosters the development of the colporteur. 
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NEW YORK AND ITS PEOPLE. 


New York City is no longer American, if 
by that term we mean that its present popu- 
lation is of American born ancestry. It is 
the largest Irish city in the world. It is the 
largest Hebrew city in the world, having a 
Jewish population fifteen times as large as 
the Jewish population of Jerusalem and ten 
times as large as the Jewish population of 
all Palestine. There are only two nations 


that as nations have a Hebrew population 


equal to that of the city of New York. It 
has more Germans than any German city 
except Berlin, there being more residents of 
the city with German parents than with 
American parents. It has a larger Italian 
population than any city in Italy. 

The tenement population of New York City 
is larger than the combined population of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont and Con- 
necticut. 

During the past year the increase in popu- 
lation of the city of New York has been 
equal to the total increase of all the States 
west of the Mississippi river. 

Wendell Phillips once said, ‘“‘The time 
will come when our cities will strain our 
institutions as slavery never did.” That time 
is drawing near.—Ex. 


“™“ A MISTAKE OF INGERSOLL. 


Twenty-five years ago, Robert Ingersoll 
declared in a public lecture that the Bible 
was an exploded book; that its sales were 
falling off rapidly, and that within ten years 
it would not be read any more. But since 
then, six Bible ‘houses have been establish- 
ed, and the sale of the Bible has been quad- 
rupled. The American Bible Society alone 
issued more than 1,500,000 Bibles last year, 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society 
more than 5,000,000. Other Bible companies 
show correspondingly large outputs. The 
total number of Bibles in English alone, 
produced in a single year, is upwards of 10,- 
000,000 copies. 

The Oxford Press turns out 20,000 Bibles 
in a week. More than 40,000 sheets of gold 
are used in lettering the volumes, and the 
Skins of 100,000 animals go into Oxford Bi- 
ble covers each year. 

The British and Foreign Bible Society 
prints the Bible in 400 languages. 

During the first year of America’s rule in 
the Phillippines, 10,000 Bibles were distri- 
buted there. Contrary to expectations, since 
the Boxer insurrection in China, the issue 
of Bibles for China last year was 428,000 co- 
pies, 

The fact is, the Bible, to-day, is the most 
popular book in the world, and more cop- 
ies are sold than of any other. hundred 
books combined.—Phil. Pres. 
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MOHAMMEDANISM IN INDIA. 


So far, the Mohammedan population in 
British India stands firm for Government, in 
opposition to agitation by men of other re- 
ligions. 

After the Hindu leader of a riot in Bombay 
was deported, last summer, “‘the most influ- 
ential and cultured Mohammedan” in the 
country, Aga Khan, addressed a letter to 
the Deccan League of which he is president, 
iu which he said: “British rule is an abso- 
lute necessity. I put it to you that it is the 
duty of all true Indian patriots to make 
that rule strong.” 


Ideas which Islam stigmatizes as nrational- 
istic (for example, the right to study 
science), strongly pervade Moslem circles in 
India. This fact affords a connecting link 
between Islam and Christian schools and 
hospitals. The missionary has a free hand 
in British India, and, wherever he frankly 
faces Islam, a few converts are steadily won 
to the gospel of Christ.—Ex. 


PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE FACTS. 


“Prohibition does prohibit. The United 
States America government is looking about 
for some source of revenue to replace the 
decreasing tax on liquors. From June, 1907, 
to June, 1908, internal revenue collections 
fell of about $18,000,000. Since June, 1908, 
the decrease has doubled. There will be by 
next June a deficit of probably $30,000,000 
in the Internal Revenue receipts. But this 
will be counterbalanced in time by decreas- 
ed cost of punishing criminals.”’ 


“France is the country whose ‘light wines 
promote temperance.’ “The Minister of 
Justice reports that fifty-three per cent. of 
the murderers, fifty-seven per cent. of the 
firebugs, seventy per cent. of the vagrants, 
and sixty-six per cent. of all convicts were 
drunkards.” 


“A German asked 150 eminent German 
writers whether alcohol helped them work. 
One hundred and fifteen-replied, and all but 
seven said ‘No’!” 

“Last year saw twenty-six saloons a day 
closed by the operation of temperance laws 
in United States America. Twenty-six 
times 365 equals—?”’ 


“The consumption of distiled liquors in 
England is said to have fallen off more than 
twenty per cent. in the past five years.”’— 
Phil. Pres. 

“Over 66,000,000 Americans live in “dry” 
territory to-day. More than the population 
of Germany.” 
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Hawkesbury, St. Pa... 157 25/Oakville, Ont.......00% re KK, Gloucestr, 83:....... 15 Proof Line Beth. ss.... 5 
Inwood ce. ..... Se 3 Wiaricrs @iia meee © cr 160 70|Glace, Bay,~ ~t. Paul’se, ei 25| Warwick, Kx c.e.. 1 20 
Kintore, Ome. cat! ea Martintown, St.And.c.e 3 81/Rv. Hector Fraser..... 12 20\Rv. J. W. Mitchell.. 2'by 
Princeton, Oat. meals Beekwith, Ont aot seleoO Catherine Scott,.......... vii) Alliston, y.pg.... 1 25 
Arkona, Omens. Sea he! Campbeillford, C.Bales ee Cedarvil, Morrisn gs... 18 Mont., Chal, Chinese. 60 
Caumoce, Alta, &c .... 50 thelstan, ¢. e. Bee ee See Ethel sic. e. e620 Ur: Wiiistr see) 
Ry. Dr. Abraham ..... 13 85) Dracon, y. ’. Siete A pore dea ONLISS I. Broomfield | one nt. George, Onti ic... 177 
Whitby, St. And .....2.7 jSoyna, St. And..,...... &@1 35|Chilliwack, Cooke sss . 30 95) Kelloe, Man.ss......,, 1 5% 
SS ss.... 30 [Rv.C. McKinnon... ... 5 60|Cayuga, Ont ....... SoCo Mee CUirOss hia ess. ate DD 
RVs o- burns ace 10 Robert Pavidson band $e OSS erat RS SarS Gladstone, Man,....... 260 50 
Ry. D. Tf. Ellison...... 7 15! of seattered ae Le 18 WGatOnay.V-Siewen ete eee le dO) WV OOUViILlS, Onte a, 105 so 
Hy.W..5.. Moore ...3,.15)-"iTor,, Knox _.o8.-; 1,266 39} Westwood, Ont...,....160 Dundalk, Ont CnGanes Marae EY SA, 
London, ist...,... hiescto 70, Valetia, Chere, Nel7 \OLONO,-Oniti. cisco ee ecl sO = SSveneathel ee 
St. Aidan’s, B.C....... 25 |Kintyre, y.p.hms.... 45 (Seaforth, Ist,......... 50 Ventry, Ont.. eve. 27 35 
Mt. Brydges seosee 1 10/Lethbridge |... he a8: tor ors, Strdasa ede eencaok a4 enn re ee 
Weert Bay, N ‘Ss. ,¢. e., 2 3liRy. J. M. Meclennan. 12 03|/Dunwich, Chal........ 29 WD SOLO. Sie sae Ole 
Madoe, TD. St. ‘Col. wes er Tor, Wwstr..... .. 3.027 04|Mandaumin, guild, ... 25 Muir's: Settmbhilsascsien 2 1tD 
Mont., Stanley........165 aT Rex. RBrown... 8 Severn, Malta. etc..... 41 25|Merivale, y.p.s........ 38 31 
Smith. Falls, St. A, gid 2 aM W. M.Tufts....... 5 60|\New Denver, ee eer 8 25|La Riviere, Man,...... 3 25 
Pawson Viol wet: ia ae sl Ont. ¢.e...,..... 3 30|Elmira, Gale Woe pie, MeL OSTIWVe NE eseliert hee. eee LS 
Clinton, Willis..... ... 30 /Tiver on, Ongar. noes 87 68) Lang ion, AGA reece LO DOME beds OLTAIO jecsece cl O 
Peterboro’,St. Paul..i,181 37|Louth, Ont .. .... ooo (AG (Cheadle, ’ PINOT emery Re 14. 16)Otta.. Erskine .....,., 298 
Nis ev oe Ane Ena Zlnt Pelham, ist . ee ee 7G Gea Mit. Pleas. woe 248 90| Wetaskiwin, Kx,; . 4 15 
Peterborough Soon oO Holestein, ¢ 8. OREO OE us Se Sees (omen acl a ON be esieretals . 178 80 
Mrs. E. Waish,P’boro..250  |Paynton, Sask ..... 10 of iS “ orig bd a New Wtmstr, West . . 319 
Miss C. Dickson, TNE AP a8 Woman’s h 10.8 sh eo 1533 Fernie, Kix 8S .......0 Napanee, St. "Ana,. ..105 22 
Miss M. > Se. 2D0 2 {Nanton, Alta 2075.0. HQ wives "M. Solandt..... 16 30| Leeds, Que ace nano 
Diente heavier — kee ee IBS “6 66 gg. BE Lindsay, St. And, .2...277: 11H x., St. And.-y.p. g.. om ed 4B 
Ottawa, bank St; ssa, dt 46 “ “ girls? ‘m.b. 20. |K. Puslinch ..... PY 213) Kinburn, Ot keke aes 54 
London, New St. das... 142 Kingston, Cooke’s.....239 93|Markham, St. And,,,. 28 65)Ryv.D. MacLeod, F’mosa 47 
Croft, Ont..... Deen ds cations | NOne. Vietoria: is i.es 00 Guelph, St. TAT ye tavaxe 271 45/St. Davia’s Man. ¢. e. . 3859 
Little Red Deer ss..... 17 50 Prescott, Ontere ae "187685 Cornwall, Kxee.,...: 2 |Green Ridge,New Brdg be 50 
Mrs. A.S. Jamieson... 6 |Beypt, guild. re Ae ont | Alexandria, Ontatiaces 155 = |Forest, Ont By ae eee, 
Teriend IEaAslOr inne ven 20 Niagara, St. And. ss... ee 10 Ottawa, Mackay « . 208 WwW ardsville, Ont....... 37 10 
roeeh ills Oy C12. ae FB [Orillia @.0 ace issn set, 10BD . 48 MacGregor, Beaver..... 24 
AMON LION sane acai 10 40, Lefroy, Onte. ca nero Portlock, oe op .eee. 10 70) Dunn’s V alley. a yecocs Walp 
New Lowell, Bethel.... 4 goloyaigvale, Ont...........187 40|Cambell’s Bay, Que. .. 20 70|Ophir, Ont . Petaee 20 
Mary Kirks 8. " 13 5C Chur chill, Ont ... 441 35|Lowr Litchfield....... 15 Poplar, Dale Be sinner tamer 
Agpdin, Y. P. euild.... 13s Stewart’s Memorial. . 45 Calumet) Isdisii.se.... 3 ij Wactoria, Sti Andi .nes wl 
Le: ds, St. Sylvetr. we... 03 86IMrs. J. Francis Ind 4250 Mrs. Jobn Hope, Miss Blenheim, Guildshn eeconro 
Galt, Kx TOONS Cee eae St, Stephen’s St. Ste.ss 9 25} A. Elmhirst... ...... 18 Kenton, Manwoh te 2 
Newburgh, Camden... SOM ie GLEOvelrC:On. teen 1 Woodstock, Kx........ 5 Bradwardine, Mans. spbbet 
Grand Valley..........1'5 18 Bo" Sover, Onbere sscrsee ‘19 11/Oakwood, Ont......... 5 |Torbolton, Man..... Arp hy OMS 
Sidney, Man.,......,.. 19 20/Galt, 1st we wees eeree, 1 45|Dresden, Ont . .. 85 36|Mont, Creseent...., 4,450 
Bryson, St. Ard......, , 22: 8U|Mainsville, C.c..ce..s0- 65|Rv. Nor man Lindsay. 6 35)\Oak Lake, Man... .... 53 25 
Brant, Argyle.......... 2 Oshawa Ont Payee, 190 63|Tait’s Cors, y.p.h.ms... 20 |Whitefish, Ont.. 9 
Moore Creek, ec. e ... 240\Cromarty, Ont .. .....150 62;/Cornwall, Sé. John’s. . 68 55) Rv. W. Gallagher.. abs, sre ee 
Sunderland, St. An d.. 3 Livingstone Ck.,..... .1) |Kenneth Urquhart. . 25) Weston, Ont ........ 16 
Ham., Ersk. Jr. Cc.e. &3|Arnprior, Ont.......... 3 |Dunwich, Chal.. ..146 |Anonvmous........... 25 
Thedford, Kx as eg FOLD Westport, Ont..... ... 19 50;Bervie, ie ee ane 45 |J. Mackintosh......... 5 
Admaston,c.e ...... 195|Dr. Rv. J.F.Menancon 322 09/Ayton, Ont ........... 29 95|/Town Line, Burns..... 3) 65 
Mon , Erskine..... Fes Won Erskine. ..s% aoe 32 Kilsyth, VEDISe ers ee ebee OU NG WINGT KOU USS anne sie 25 
Harrow, (OE) ea he 1 5 Ridgetown, Ont........ 17 74 Berlin, St. And .......863 70|J. T. Ross, Que.. .... 250 
St. Andrew's Man..... 30 80/Bruce Mines _ _.. wes O4 GO Allensvil, Cairns... 101 Blyth, St. And ¢.e,,. 4 
Alice, Petawawa .....178  |Ellerslie, Rabt Hill.... 15 Ham., Ersk. Sr.c.e., . 2 15|Hamiota, Scotia...... 413 65 
Rocinville, Sask ...... 24 |Wolseley, St. Jas’,. 88 |Kelowna, Kx.......... 16 |Pettapiece, Man.......... 2 26 
NVaidenmar Ont... 400 [PermRy..A. D: Menzies, oh 50)Tor., Wmstrss ....... 254 96!Isabelia, Man Terese. CR 
Sutton, W , Ont.. Kx.. 67 15/Tor,, Chinese ........ 0 10} Wawanesa, Man,...... 37 |Sperling, Man..... os. 165 
6 “6 “gs.... 4 63\Rv. W. O, ee : on IPREStOM C20 iene anh terete 4 21 Rv. W. B. Hutton.. 5 
Hamiltn, St. Pa .... 2,617 |Maxville, Ont.. ..159 ~~) [Carlis le, gS Fae, Linco: Luther, CiGehiss chee gos 
Kingston. Chal, ...,..183°59]Avonton. Ont ... . ... 22 60 Mrs, John Goldie ..... 400 |Klmira, Ont., Oi Poehacare 55 
Borany GCs cases 49 50/for., St. Mark's ..».., £8  |Madoc, St. Peter’s,.... 5 84/Port Perry, Ont........113 30: 
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Dr. T. D. Meikle....., 50 JE. Williams, Ont ..... 43 50|/Midhurst, Ont.......... 30 [Morewood, Ont........ (6 
Mr., Mrs. D. Morrice..500 |Barclay, Man.......... 15 Minesing, Ont......... 15 25|Rv. Robert Martin...., 10 65 
Ham., Central.........462 71 Kingston, Tio . 08nd 24 |Belmont, Knox.... 4 Rv. Donald Tait....... 13 
Inkerman, Arden.......160 /|Tor., Reid Ave. c.e. 4 8h Collingwood, jr. gld.. Grassmere, Man, .... 85 
Ry. A. L. Manson.,.... 10 Carberry, Kx. ss...... 12 35|Lunenburg y.w.b.c . a Rv. G. E. Lougheed. soe Dd GU 
Ry. D. A. McKenzie... 8 FAG Zion Wiese esc 2 Drummond Hill, Ont. .138 50|Westbourne, Man..-.. . 613 
Rv. P. A. McLeod., ..... 6 35 Phenix, St. And ’.... 1 25/Mrs. J. H. Fidlar, Syste to | Ys: Landing, Matiycs.s 4 
Providence Bay.. ea Gaeb, Sapperton, BG ecmere 12 AT Collingwood, Ont .....135 Rv. W. M. Fleming.... 8 
sel, 4 |Mont., Stanley St...... 19 |Morrisburg, Ont,..... "122 20 Tor) Oldest. And) .. aU 
Campbell, Ont; sees. 47-75 | SintalutawnSasks. seme. 1S95) ie plin Ont essere scree Fort Sask., Altasy..: ssw 20) 
Mindemoya. Onteer e s1t80 Prescott, Ont . Sie a NOrold.: steAnsseeenn rep U Kenyon, Ont een ee CaS 
Big Lake. Ont......... 166 Belmont, LOX Poe . 167 10 Westmeath, Ont........ 47 81|Danville, Que........ .. 35 
BGAN VLlCs onic eta ele ED RSS oe et . 26 |Leeburn , Ont., OAs are ae | Vankleek Hill, Kx... .242 
Lachute, Que...... 1028) 83 Yarmouth, St svasie meuo2i2o) svelte cae nese etneiet ohO4tmen|| Vil Can Lei raeyen ene 0 
Beachburg, St, And.. . 28 35/Scotstown, Ont., St. A. 59 Brantford, Zion -ee.02,083 |EKdmonton, Wustr....277 
Golden, BC.... , 87 94|Hugh Morrison 72....05 ahGhoe "331 Norval, Ont..... Jevee 20 05 
Burk’s Falls, “St. And: 4 40|/IXenton, Man..... soarn, (i ae J. A, Forbes" Reyer, TERA A Mar ese Dovercourt SS! swelLeae 
Rockburn, Que... ..... 19 30|Gordon Head, B.C..... 9 45|Rv. H. P. Read........ 8 (Sydenham, St, Pa.c.e.. 47 
Ottawa, Bank ss....... 115 |Nanaimo, B.C.....,.... 10 |Rv. James McCrea..... 15 |Janetville, Ont ....... 12 
St. Elmo, Gordon gld... 8 42!'Waner., Chal. c.e,....., 2 50|/Madoc, Ont.,ss........ 13 |Pontypool, Ont ... .. Fete 
Loring; Ont .,. ......... 17 09'Rv. T, T. Reikie., ..... 6 95}Ashfield, Ont oon: (3 Horning’ s Mills, Kec 
Ry. Wm, Dawson..... 8 |Milliken, St. John’s. 53 50/Glenvale,Ont ......... 8 ‘gs, 9 
Pincher Creek......... 15 |Wpg., Augustine,,.,.1,264 18 Norwood, Ont.c9-2... 128 40) Runnymedeis.cne mee oo 
VL. MCKay finer 20 |St. Cath., Kx .......,.288 |W. Huntingdon, ee 6 42/Tor., St. Paul’s....... 525 
New Glasgow y.p.h.m.s 37 Dauphin, Man......... 57 85|Sidney, Ont....... at ee Campbell, Ont... .7a eG 
Macleod, Alta. . . 89 |Agricola, St. Paul's, 1 75|Cornwall, French...... 3 25|Cache Bay, Ont.. . 33 
Per Rv. 8. B. Rohold . 12 50 Mimico, Ont oakiee 57 50|/Rv. J. G. Stuart. Mette eNOS Fergusonvale .... Nets 15 65 
ors Cookeisea.se se noso 41 Leaskdale, Ont........ 10 32)/for., Erskine..........500 {Country Friend.......- 50 
Chilliwack, Cooke’s.... 22 Baltimore, Ont. ...++..116 50|North Ekfrid. tescce se sulla a VUISSels. Io han kine 
Rainy Riv., Kx.ss..... 6 [(Tor., Ont., St. And..,.2,589 57|Allandale, Ont......-.... 99 42 Campbellville, st. Dav. 95 
New Hastings Set ee .. 8 15'Childrn Rv. J. M.Nivin 25| Nicola, B.C. SOAS San Lu 66 SSD 
Per Pearl B, Stewart.. 31. /Chatham, Ist . -+ +433 60 is WET siogps usac ~ ) Oee|Liorold St, And ise 08 50 
Arundel, Se eeeer. oor 5 |Dr.C. A. Webster..... 20 |Haileybury.......-.... 4 Hornby, Ontys, nee enone 
Vegrev iNew ee 1 50|/Mount Pleasant....... 7 75|New Liskeard.......... 72 |Brown Lea Sch...... ape Hl! 
Guelph Pres. Un. y.p.s.235 |Primrose, Ont.......+.. 42 50) Wallaceburg, Kx ..... 5  |Point Edward, Ont.... 1) 
Fortikrances. 9:2)... 42 14 Galt, Knox7. ss. 3 aaece an Sunnyslope, Altaii2120% Lucan, Frazer...., see 
Grafton, Ont,.......... 4 28/Tor., "Rosedale... ....+.831 60/Rv. H. G. Gratz. ..... 770|  ” Ormiston ..... (2 60 
BirtleManii.coetereed Proton, Onti evs. 4 8)|Edwd. Brown, P. la Pra.4v0 = **. 11) B8tha eee 
Dawn, Tp., Calvin..... 4 50 Innerkip, Ontencit ene | SCALDOLO:, Zion Te eureuh 40) Qneida, Onti 2... ees G> 
Portaupique, N.S..... ‘ 10'Dixon, Ont. He sspmen le) Sandwick, BCs AN Bond Headss ........ 5 all 
Beaverdale, Sask...... 15 Iroquois, y p. guild.. 1 40|for., Old St. And, .,.1,073 35/Kamloox, St. And “140 
Newcastle, Ont........ O41 25 Kincardine, ea *. terse Al Cargill, St. ASS 2. .2.5 Soma Ase Mee . 35 
Ry. W. A. Bremner ... 10 8) Vernonville.. Pest otoe Alberni, St. And ..... 13 {Oro Tp., Guthrie. ..... 46 35 
Ry. T. Hunter pogs 8 Oshawa SS ancesseneae me Ocede | CLAMS IS DTOaveemee 1 25|\Caledonia, Co Eta... cee 8) 
Pilot Mounds seen es 108 ‘Mont., Crescent SsS.... Any §u Por. > ot. Jonn’ 8.....01,648 59|Grenfell, Sask.\...... 4.040 
Galtwistieacce stan: Corunna, Me si Ate SB: cases 81 36 Spallumoheon:....+.+.-110 
Sault Ste. Marie,St. Pa. ee Drinkwater,Sask .... 112 Taye OG oe WEOp ona CE thnedford, Ont.......... 16 
Mont., St. Giles’. .....470 ‘*A Friend, ’s TOs oer 0 asa Ist... a ew ces sane anko Maxville, Ont . Pree as) 

sO “""110—-|Culloden, Ontie. es re 0 Carluke, Ont.,... ..... 87. |Feversham, Ont....... 14 

“ he Rr .. BO Barrie, St. A., Chin.,.. 18 tlora, Ghilia aden ...1U1 50] Lisdale, Man mee ar 5, 

66 Chinese. mere a7) Battleford, Gardnr.... 52 Per Agent, Hx.:5,...2,012 06 Mather, Manicce ec ceneu 
W. J. Archibald....... 10 BS.hO Cookstown, Ont. ss.0052160 Holmfield, Man. Sacctme 
Nellie Archibald.,..... 2 amsage Sask ysl es woe AO Chesley, Geneva...... 286 60}Plum Coulee &.. 2... 28 
Benvoulin............. . 50 |jCentreville, Ont... .. 71 ses 8,78 Dunston, Man,........ 4 
Kelowna.. , 20 |Vermilion, Alta.. .- 5 |Newburgh, Camden.... 20 90|/Morden, Knox... 5 
Balderson, “Drumd.. . 2140 Srooke, Enniskillen ,.. 1 40 Newburgh Mis. Std. Cl. 2 60 Beulah, NEA eevee . 64 50 
Red Deer, ‘Lake........ 12. |“ A Friend,’’ Cornwl., .150 Camden East és...... 704/60) Plumas, Osil vy mesccs omc 
Priddis, Akéa a .. 6 |Perth, Knox.......... 565 85)Crystal City, &c., Man.127 7u Longlaketon, Ay men 0) 
Griswold, Man.. 55 6)|/Newbury, Knox.,..... 5 |Per Rv. F. Ballantyne. 40 |Carberry. Knox.......... 165 25 
Dominion City, Man. . . 2) 80|\ Ry. D. MacVicar,...... 15 15| Beaverton, Knox .... 12) 75|Baldur, Man .......... 17 5 
Perth, St. And. ......,. 20 |Calgary, Knox...... .. 89f 16) Winlaw, task..... esd. 29. (Ham, Wanstr m.bo 5 70 

« "hm. bands.....1°0  |Listowel, Ont..........158 Belmont, Knox, ss..... 50 Bolton, Cayen.. 3s Ldvbg) 
Ry. A. H. Scott. 44 i Mont., West...-00+.... 85 19 Millbank, Krox ie a B./ Copies cee 1L 
Valley, N.S., ¢ See 1 75 Glasgow Station.......... 10 |Galt, Central c. RH gate ee Weal) Oakvitie, Mill Crkee ao 
New Jersey, "N B., ce. 1  |Shower’s Cors. c.e, 1 25|Watford ss...,.,....... 50 |Rv. W. d- Inglis. 10 
Great Village, N.S.,¢.e 1 25/Oro, Central............ 5  |Rockland, Ont.... .... 2 80|/Alexander, Man.. ee, 
Tor., Bonar m.b....... 8 Spence, Cathe aes oe ae 6 2:,\Ottawa, Knox.......... 50 |Demorestville.......... 22 20 
Drayton, Ont.......... 6 |Balgonie, Sask.........100 |Per Geo. Grimson..,..189 18/Crofton, Ont......-...... 8 2! 
Harrow, Onte cess ces 30 43| Almonte, St. AnGiseS: abe Rosemont, Ont...,.... 13 9.|Kenmay, Man.. Aarerisnteal 
Kingsville, Ont......... 6 50|/Hugh MeLeod: f.cticee 2 Berkley,’ Ont <.....6.. 1 50/N. Kinloss, sears ene 
Crowstand, Sask.,..... 214 25 Newhore’, St, John’s.. 9 London, st. A. 88...,..365 |Rv.B.M.Smith....... 5 
Portage La Prairie, Kx.898  |Cobalt, Ont............ £0 |Meaford, Ont ......... 3 94|/Alvinston, Guth. ,.... 7 76 
Dunwich, Duff’s. ..... 12.50) Novar, Ont...... _......- 18 50/Temple Hillss........, 19  |Clinton, Ont....: eas 
Sandon, B.C. , St. And. 8 |Ledue, Alta,..... ..... 260" |Kirkfield.88,,...s00seee com 0} DeamsyiliG, Ontamas «7 £0 
Sandon, BiG oe Searboro? , ote ‘And.. hilev 90 INOISOVELESS maparee se erie Miss ‘If. Barrett........ 5 
Black Riv. Bridge, St Est, Marion Hunter...600 _|Proof Line, Ont ,,,...... 66 70 Warwick, Kx ie wei veanevau 

Step, 6.0 FS eee 3 25|Perth, St. And.. . 49 50/Goodlands, Man,....... 38 5 CG... Caeser 
Ridgetown, Ont : ue Lackey, Alta. ea Sec 1 65)Cartwright, Knox ¢.e.. 2 10 sritcheil: Kx sheende strneas 
N. V ancr., St. And , 5 70| Powassan, Ont,....... Ae Otta., Bank,Chinese... 70 Penctanguishene..._.. 37 
Tamworth, St. A. Ss.. 6". Pine River, Ont. .<5 yo, SIS. Miissouril yen) s,s 100kem | ort Colpo) nesses 49 
Goderich, Si earns 13 | DuartyOnts ars ce SoeioetGil! Wioodvilleiese irr. vss 2 {Camden VIII, Kx...... 20 25 
Sprinpvilie: \ Asse. 42 Ne Pelham,:Ontisiccss sets Mt. nee veeeemee cee DOL yneheads BuGi ence 
Orangeville Pres. ..... 187 30|Rv. A. B. Dobson...... 6 10)Cheltenham.,,....... 153 50/Kkichmond, Ont ....... 45 
Warsaw, Ont .. renee Searboro’ Melv S hcie eco Ramsay, Onteicsameie -. 32 6)/Fallowtield, Cnt. ......... 16 25 
Louth y. p euild. As 8 21 s ... 91 21/Souris, Knox... ..) aie Wee Brussels, Mel ....768 36 

Starkis Gonseeee.c PAG Kirkwall, Ont.... ai560.24|\ Guelph; Chal Goxi2e4 26 28 2, eee 52 69 
Woodbridge BS eee eee po (Dresden Omi eee . 20 |The Maples, LORIE ee Adin Stouphion’ Bass . 13 60 
CLTtous ON Sey CrOiSe oeen 2700 Durham, Ont. , guild. maa0) Ventry, Ont., Knox.. wo W alton’s Sel Sask.. 2 40 
Pine Creek, Alta-...... 19 30 Foxboro’ , Ont. . 19 30) Dundalk, Erskine, ... 2 90!Rv. William Meikle... . 16 25 
Davisburg, Alta....... 10 35 Harriston, Guthrie. 2,6)\Silverton, B.C... ,.3..:. 5) |RV.. x. B, Dobson, . salen 
Melrose, Alta ......... 4 60|Bluevale, Knox.. .-208 45] Wilton, Ont........... 7 |* Metz” ........:, ants 
Wom. Home Miz.Soc.2,800 Eadies, Gnt.. Tre ROS 105 75 Aurora, Ont., Rat pee 70°65 Ne Brin, Knox se sedeecomee 
Grand Bend c.e,....... 1 Maitland Pres. y.p.un.500 |Darlingford, Man......4 {Oro,Ont,, Esson ...... 30 
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London, Chale.c.4..... 44 |Exeter, Caven....,....168 50|Wallacetown, Ont..... 115 |Caledonia, Ont.......- 948 
Creemore, St. And..., 97 Roland, vps aver Perth, St.,.And.: ..375 |St, Mary’s Knox.. .1°8 35. 
Dunedin,Unt ....... 25 Sunbury; Ont yeu tu 45050 Brantford, Balfour... mio St. Catherine .. ......183 
Stittsville, Ont ...,... 20 |Glenburnie, Ont....... 11 50,Onondag ga, Ont ..+. 20 10/ Robt. H. Cook, Arcola.25) 


IDOLS COTS memewee ete Oe ar CrULh PIG. Ont  . ..... 11 13|Red Deer, St. And. .., 26 |S. Nissouri...... Paes 2256 
Westboro’ Ont......... 5 |Duntr oon, St. Paul’s.. 7 77/Port Moody, B.C. &c.. 14 |N.Nissouri ........... 30 
Dunbar, Ont ..,....... 82 95) Neepawa, ‘Knox... .....165 Tilbury, lst .. ...... 48 |Carman, Man . Rees ue oD 
Wmeburg, Ont....... Sed KO Keewatin, St. And... .. 85 |Fort Qu’Appelle. ..... &1 25 Pettapiece, Man. . 46 63 
Winchester, Sprgs..... 13. |Wpg, C ifton St.. ..-- 10 |Dunwick, Chal. y.p.s.. 4 50 OY: ps aies “£8 90 
Smith Falls, St. A.... 367 30) Wpg, Kx Senses ceeOvor |Wper, Pt. Douglass), .263—|S. Qu Appelle.. Be 
Castleford, Ont. ..... 87 |Grand Coulee ....., 189 Brandon, St. ees ...399  |Tamworth, St. And.. 0 
Campbellford,St.A.ss.50 |Cranbrook, Kx..,,....115 |Ripley, Knox,. peer U0 es WOON, Ontr ew eee vee kD 
Perth y Wrox... see LOD Macoun, Sask ..,...... 10 Milestone, Sask.. SS oHAe 40 Franklin, Manson cit 68 
Clam Harbor,c.e.... 1 {Blyth ASt. And........022 20|Ham, Pres .. ..++..030 48)Coleman, Inst. Cheyer 
Aylmer, East, Que ... 20 |Shoal Lake, Man,.....166 66 Bethesda, Ont......... 49 |Prince Albert, St, Pa..225 
Ste. Therese, Que...... 25 57/Oakburn, Man . .-eesee 85 O4;Himcoe, St, Paul’s ....410 74|McLennan, Ont .,..... 19 45 
Russell, Ont ..°.... 6 20/Brantford, Zion.. WAT W.L. Hamitn, Passbrg. 200 |Burnstown, Ont. 90 
Oxford Mills Ont........ 49 50/2nd W. Gwillimby, ss. 6 |Upper Canard, Ssuue Sh ooma th. Ce Smithy isa. 10 
BU Ring Ont!) «sere 36 10) Bond Head, Ont. ..... 61 25)Dunbarton, Ontza 20 1 {Port Arthur, St. Pa....23 
Tor., Cowan m.b ..... 22 24) Crystal City, Man. ... 4 |Esquesing, *Boston.. . 67 Waskada, Man. ss., 2 50 
Est, Jas. Melaren..... 20 Killarney, Erskine.... 83 75 Galt, Central ........ , B83 W pg, Wmster 1.2 200 
Tweed, St. And. ss. ... 2 5¢|Rosthern, St, And,....147 70 Russell, Man. . 2¢4.i:--..170 ' |Carleton Pl, Zion y D.8. 1 50 

Sulphide Miue, Gut,... 20 50|/High River, Alta ..,.. 71 8) Sp Boe . 38 90 Middleville, Onteeese.e é1 
Tweed, St. And .. 45 |Gilbert Plains, Man... 68 es “ Tad. Aid. 5 Darling, Ont . Spee 
A.Cameron, . .. ..... 20 Selkirk. PICK) eer eeeeuloe ver, AL dimnisone tn lob) Minto, Man sas. ene 64 {5 
Blythesw ood, Ontiess. 2a Woe; St. Ste. See YO LUSmes |ELAroTAVO., Malecea eae Barrie Pres,ss.c.e.assoe 30 
Manitowawing, W@gse 5 1h ‘S8..,.0.2-. §5 |Rosthern, Sask........ 3 (MacLennan, Ont .... 30) 25 
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THE SUICIDE’S CURE. 


“A New York pastor received a call in 
his study one morning not long ago from 
a man with whom te had a pleasant, but 
not intimate, acquaintance. And the wisit- 
or told him, without much ado, that he had 
called on a peculiar errand. 

“Some time ago,’ he said, ‘as you know, 
I lost my wife, I have no children, I have 
no near kinspeople, and I am very lonely 
in the world. Last week, by an unlucky 
speculation, I lost my whole fortune, I am 
therefore without companionship, without 
an occupation, without money. I am _ too 
old to start again, and I have no joy in 
life. as it is. I have deliberately decided, 
therefore, to commit suicide. And I called 
to tell you of my purpose, and to ask the 
favor of you that when my body is found 
you will make such an explanation as your 
good judgment and kindly feeling toward 
me may suggest. I have come simply to 
ask this favor, and not to argue the ques- 
tion, which I have settled for myself. If 
you do me this last service, I shall be very 
grateful.’ 

“The preacher said little and was far too 
wise to undertake to dissuade him; but he 
permitted the man to say all that he had 
to say without interruption. , 

“Then, as he was going. away, 
preacher called to him and said: 

““T have mot seen you on the golf links 


. the 


for some time. You used to enjoy the 
game.’ 
“ Yes,’ said the other. 


““Well, go out and play one more game 
to-day before you carry out your purpose.’ 

“The man smiled for the first time, and 
went to the golf course, and—he is living 
yet.”—Worild’s Work. 


RESOLVE WISELY; KEEP TO IT. 


This is as true of the ordinary routine 
duties of daily life in the home or the of- 
fice as of decisions in matters of moral right 
and wrong. A housekeeper starts her day, 
or a business man goes to his office, each 
definitely intending to do certain important 
things before anything else is taken up. But 
in this busy world both find from one to a 
dozen other oportunities of activity imme- 
diately open to them,—not things that must 
be done just then, but that may be done. 

The average man or woman turns aside 
from the bravely-formed intention, takes up 
one of these other things, then another, and 
when night comes wonders why that impor- 
tant matter, which was surely planned for 
to-day, did not get done. The exceptional 
man or woman turns a deaf ear to the call 
of miscellany, holds resolutely to the inten- 
tion formed, and by night-time has done all 
the general duties of the day, plus the im- 
portant duty that was given first place. 


And the average folk look at the excep- 
tional folk and wonder fow tney get time 
to do so much! Time has nothing to do with 
it; it is simply a question of unswerving 
will, flatly refusing to be turned aside from 
doing that which was decided upon, merely 
because a door to the right or the left lies 
temptingly open. Let us decide wisely, and 
then let nothing but the voice of God turn 
ug from our decisons.—S. S. Times. 


“The world cannot be organized into god- 
liness, or preached into godliness, but it 
may be led into godliness. The simple 
quiet, unposing practice of their professions 
by Christians would do more to set this old 
world right than all the powerful organiza- 
tions that bear the Christian name.’ 
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Our Weekly Olfering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Missions, 
etc, (Blue); For both the above in one envelcpe, the 
Duplex Envelope, printe in one or iu two colours. Each 
set of 52 envelopes in neat holder, Send for Hlustrated 
Price List and Samples. R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Pres- 
byterian Publications., TORONTO. 


Ghe Lreshyterian Aecovd 
Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Hdited by E. Scott, M.A., D D. 


Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, yearly. 
“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.”’ 
Same rate to small churches in parcels of six or more, 


Subse~iptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with ‘December, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funa 3, 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and findingit helpful. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The Rroorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe REcoRD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Payments should be made by Money Order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par, 
Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prumpt notice. 


The Regular Issue is now 
62,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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ART GLASS CHURCHWINDOWS 


76 & 78 Se ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL 


; Memorial Bells a Spectalty. 
D MeShano Bel) Foundry Co., Beliimore, Hd.,0.8.4 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Every Church should use our = é 

‘©Self’ Collecting” Tray, saves, 

ONE FOURTH cost of other sys- 

tems, besides no duty to pay. \ 

SOOO CHURCHES USE 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
BOX 41 LIMA, OHIO. 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 
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ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 
theAurophone, an electrical 


device which immensely 


benefits the hearing, does 


not go inside the ear. 


THE AUROPHONE INSTALLED 
IN CHURCHES. 


Write for Prices. :-: 


The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. 
Main 5463. - 535 Board ef Trade, MONTREAL 


JOHN E. TREMBLE 
Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Gatherine & Mountain Sts. - MONTREAL. 


In Medicine the best is none too good. : } 
We keep only the best and charge a fair price for it. 


Metallic Geilings & Siding Co. 
This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 


MAKERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 
In Embossed Metals for Walls, 
and Ceilings, Sidings and Shingles. 


Gald-Conductor Pipes, Elbows Shoes and 


Oshawa Youcan gain buying from us 


e everything in the line of Fire- 

Metallic Laths. - O77 St. James Street, Fireproof proof Building Materials for 
Bell Tel. Up 3132. M NTREAL. Building Exteriors and Interiors. Free 
Materials Catalogue for the asking. 

SOME ELEMENTS OF HAPPINESS. PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 
Happiness, according to the laws of na- 
ture and of God, inheres in voluntary and 
pleasurable activities; and activity increases 
happiness in proportion as it is diffus- 
ive. No man can be so happy as he who 
is engaged in a regular business that tasks 
the greater part of his mind. I had al- 
most said that it was the beau-ideal of hap- 
piness for a man to be so busy that he 
does not know whether he is or is not hap- é 
py; who has not time to think about him- at eee Haven 
self at all. The man who rises early in a better Cocoa than 
the morning, joyful and happy, with an ap- z 
petite for business as well as for breakfast; 
who has a love for his work and runs eager- 
ly to it as a child runs to play; who 
finds himself refreshed: by it in every. part Lay bee : Sree a 
of his day, and rests after it as from a ems apa ates ore 
wholesome and delightful fatigue—has one A delicious drink and a sustaining 


great and very essential element of hap- food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
piness.—Henry Ward Beecher. economical. ‘his excellent Cocoa 


maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to .resist 


“Goodness is contagious. Th 
: oes e holy man winter's extreme cold. 


does most to make the world holier. More 
efficacious for human betterment than ail 
the mult'form programs of social reform 
that are being proposed, is simple righteous- 
ness in all of life’s relations, on the part of y 
those who have named themselves as follow- : 

ers of Jesus.”’ Sold by Grocers and Srorekeeners 


in +-lb. and 4-lb Tins. 
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PAC Get the Best. Styles for Lawns, Farms 
Pa Ranches. Bees high earbon ie 

alvanize an then painted white 

Tougher and stronger wire than goes into any other fericis Get 1909 prices and illustrated booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED Largest fenceand gate maenufacturersin Canada. 
WALKERVILLE TORONTO MONTREAL ST. JOHN VANCOUVER VICTORIA 222 
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Character is essentially the power of re- 
sisting temptation. 

The noblest question in the world is; 
What good may I do in it? 


“If you will think twice before you speak, 
you will do a.good deal less speaking.’— 


Do not stop so long to review the past as 
to hinder your prompt entrance on the new 
course. 


You are not required to do more than 
there is time for. But all the time must ibe 
accounted for. 


“The more we call God in, the more sure- 
and wholly shall we cast the tempter 
"—Bishop Moule. 


ly 
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A wise man sets his pace according to 
his time. Early speed gives margin for 
slackening toward the end. 


“God calls us to duty, and the only right 
answer is. obedience. Undertake the duty, 
and step by step God will provide the dis- 
position.’’ 


All the doors that lead inward to the se- 


is place of the Most High are doors out- 


ward—out of self, out of smallness, out of 
wrong.—George Macdonald. 


“Laziness grows on people; it {begins in 
cobwebs and ends in iron chains. The 
more business a man has to do, the more 
he is able to accomplish, for he learns to 
economize his time.’’ 

The wish forms often warm upon my 
heart, that I may learn nothing here that 
I cannot continue in the other world; that 
I may do nothing here but deeds ‘that will 
bear fruit in heaven.—Richter. 


“Tt is unwise for us to try to hurry God. 
We ask for guidance and because it does 
not come before we have ceased asking we 
distrust God. That is not wise. The slow- 
ness of God is the safety of men.’’ 


Men do not complain of the sixth com- 
mandment, which protects their persons, 
nor of the eighth, which protects their pro- 


perty, why, then, should they complain of. 
the fourth, which protects their rightful 
heritage, a weekly day of rest?—Eugene 


Stock. 


\ 
Poverty is uncomfortable, as I can test- 
ify; but nine cases out of ten the best thing 
that can- happen to.a young man is to 
be tossed overboard. and compelled to sink 
or swim for himself. In all my acquain- 
tance I never knew a man to be drowned 
who was worth saving.—Garfield. 
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fie sees up, for God looks down.’ Thus can 


A profession of skepticism is often no- 
thing more than the whistling of the boy 
as he goes through the church yard and is 
afraid of ghosts, and therefore ‘whistles 
hard to keep his courage wp.’ They try to 
get rid of the thought of God because of 
that ghost of conscience which makes co- 
wards of them all. 


Have you ever had your day suddenly 
turn sunshiny [because of a cheerful word? 
Have you ever wondered if this could ‘be 
the same world, because someone had been 
unexpectedly kind to you? You can make 
to-day the same for somebody. It is only 
a question of a little imagination, a little 
time and trouble.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


* ‘Dr. Chalmers tells us of a man in Glas- 
gow he visited twenty-one times before he 
would receive him, and the next time the 
dying infidel invited him in because he want- 
ed to see the man that had grip enough to 
stand twenty-one refusals. Therefore, bre- 
thren, ‘“‘Be not weary in well-doing, for in 
due season ye shall.reap, if.ye faint not.”— 
Sel. 


e see Him face to face. There is inspira- 
tion and power in looking up to God. 
acknowledges His superiority over us, and 
our dependence upon Him, while it assures 
us that all Hiis power is pledged to our help. 
“T will lift up mine eyes unto the hills from 
whence cometh my help.’—Christian Obser- 
ver. 


Nothing is eternal but that which jis done 
for God and for others. That which is done 
for self dies. Perhaps it is not wrong, but 
it perishes. You say it is pleasure—well, 
enjoy it. But joyous recollection is no 
longer joy. That which ends in self is 
mortal. That alone which goes out of self 
into God lasts forever.—Frederick W: Rob- 
ertson. 


To be physically strong and keep so, a 
man must. exercise his ..muscles. To ‘he 
mentally strong and keep so, a man must 
study and think. To be morally strong 
and keep so, a man must do righteousness 
and overcome temptation. No one can be 
good without effort. The fact that it “is 
hard to be good’ is no excuse, but just an- 


Other reason for righteousness.”’ 


J 

To be fellow-worker with God may ap- 
pear to be too vast and impossible an idea 
of the purpose of human life in this ‘world; 
yet nothing is clearer and more certain 


than that He Who made man and sent him | 


here to work and labor until the evening 
has left many things for man to do in ful- 
filing His plans and completing His works. 
—Dr. John Hunter. 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ Zollege 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Canada. 


One of the best Schools in Cannda for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enro.led now for 199-10, 
Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
_REV. W. D. ee enn ONG: M. ue 
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TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings, 

13 fully employed Teachers of the highe st Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these Q are in residence, 
80fwhom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, 

Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof piano 
practicerooms, and alarge hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (1905-4)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ationsin Music of Toron o University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class: 10 passed examinations of 


‘Toronto Conservatory, 38 ranking Istin Henor List. 
Write for Lllustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M. A., Director. 
(Late P rineipal Upper Canada College.) 


Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal. 


FIGURES 
THAT POINT A MORAL 


The returns for 1908, of the Canadian 

Business written by the twenty-seven 

Life Insurance Companies Operating in 

Canada, show that the average GAIN for 

the year, of twenty-six of these Compa- 
nies, was $956,758. 


THE TWENTY -SEVENTH COMPANY 
GAINED $6,046,738. 


That twenty-seventh Company was 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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The City ice Company 
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A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for Boys. 
HMANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and construction. ‘I'wenty four acres of Playtield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence, Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military Cullege 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONC STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT?. 


Write for calendar and information, etc,, to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


) ELLIOTT 


Cor. YONGE and ALEXANDER STREETS, TORONTO, ONT. 


First Class in all Departments. Open the entire Year. 
students admitted ut any time. Write for‘ atalogue. 


Wi J. ELLIOTT, Principal, 


Priestley s Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


ee latest Cues at fue fegine Dry yoo Stores. 


CERTAIN 
SATISFACTION 


It is our firm determination 
to give. unbounded satisfac- 
tion to all customers. 


WANLESS & CO. 
396 Yonge St. - Toronto. | 
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Such was ‘the inscription, in black and 
gold, on the button which identified com- 
missioners to that unique five days’ gather- 
ing in Toronto, ending April 4th, in connec- 
tion with the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 


More than four thousand men, one-third 
ministers, two-thirds laymen,—farmers, me- 
chanics, merchants, manufacturers, busi- 
ness men of all kinds,—doctors, lawyers, le- 
gislators, judges,—representing the different 
Protestant Evangelical churches all over 
Canada,—Anglican, Baptist, Congregation- 
al, Methodist, Presbyterian,—meeting with 
one mind, as one man, with one aim, the 
greatest and grandest aim in the world, 
that of giving the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ, with all the good and gladness that 
He brings, to the whole world in this gene- 
ration; that of ‘bringing the whole world, of 
this generation, into the safety and happi- 
ness and purity and peace of the Kingdom 
of Jesus (\Christ;—such was the gathering 
that made up the Congress. 


An immense hall, holding four thousand 
people or more, packed to its limit at near- 
ly every session, with mottoes and watch- 
words on every side; the two _ hemi- 
Spheres, encircled with “Thy Kingdom 
Come,” “As God hath prospered you,” ‘“‘Not 
As Little as we Dare, but as Much as we 
Can,” “He shall have Dominion,” “This is 
the only Generation you can Reach,” etc., 
etc., each motto in its own way an echo of 
the dominating idea of the Congress, ‘‘The 
Evangelization of the World in this Gene- 
ration’; such was the environment in 
Which the Congress met. 


In the afternoons and evenings, great 
mass meetings, with addresses on missions, 
home and foreign, on the needs of the 
world, on the duty of Christians towards 
the world, on.the progress that is making, 
etc; in the forenoons the men of different 
denominations meeting by themselves in 
some one of their own churches, to plan 
for the practical carrying out of their own 
part of this great movement; such was the 
way the five days were occupied. 


A list of grand themes: 

“The Great Commission’’; 

“The Reflex Influence of Missions”; 

“The Relation of the Ministry to a Mis- 
sionary Church”; 

“The Minister, 
ple’; 

“Canada’s 
Abroad’; 

“The World’s Debt to the Missionary”; 

“The Victorious Progress of Missions’; 

“The Awakening Orient’; 

“The Impact of Christianity on Non- 
Christian Religions’; 

“The Sure Victory’; 

“The Place of the Church in the Making 
of the Nation’; 

“Canada’s Debt to the Missionary”; 

“Our Duty to the English-speaking and 
EKuropean Settlers”; 

“Our Duty to the Asiatic’; 

“The Christianization of our Civiliza- 
tien’; 

“The Stewardship of Life”; 

“The Stewardship of Business 
and Possessions’’; 

“The Call to Christian Service’; 

“Missions as an Investment”; 

“The Significance of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement”; 

“Knowledge of Missions an Inspiration 
to Obedience’’; 

“How to Lead the Church to its Highest 
Efficiency”; 


the Leader of the Peo- 


Opportunity at Home and 


Talents 


194 


The Church’s Call to the Students”; 

“The Student’s Call to the Men of the 
Church”; 

“The Unity and Universality of the King- 
dom”; 

“Missions and Church Unity”; 

“Co-operation, the Law of Christ’s King- 
dom’’; 

“To Obey is Better than Sacrifice.” 

Such were the themes and subjects of ad- 
dress—that held the Congress at a high 
level from start to finish. 


SOME MEN OF THE CONGRESS. 


It would be in order now to tell of the 
men who took a part, and who with their 
mental strength and moral earnestness, 
grasped and held and moved and thrilled the 
throngs from day to day. But to speak 
aright in praise of men requires wisdom 
“rightly to divide’ between what is good and 
not so good, and wholesale honey smearing 
is not a “good or pleasant thing.” It may, 
however, be stated with truth and safety that 
all did as well as they could, and the doing 
was of a high order. 

Of two men, however, exception may be 
made, without seeming invidious, more espe- 
cially as neither of them are Canadians. The 
first is Robert E. Speer, one of the Foreign 
Mission Secretaries of the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., but belonging rather to the 
missionary world than to any one land. 

Tall, straight, clean shaven, quiet and 
modest, a nature’s nobleman in appearance, 
a strong man in his prime, he deals only in 
great themes, and in a strong, earnest way. 
There is no littleness, no effort to catch the 
ear, to make a jest, to raise a laugh, to please 
with wit or eloquence. Some speakers re- 
mind one of a sail-boat, dipping, skipping, 
over the waves. He seems a Steam-ship, 
moving steadily and grandly on, with lucid 
thought, forceful logic, clear, strong ‘expres- 
sion, to the climax of his argument, carrying 
his audience with him to the end. 


The other is Sir Andrew Fraser. The son 
of a Scottish manse, a graduate of Edin- 
burgh University, he went early to India in 
the civil service, a splendid type of that noble 
band of men, who in the service of the Em- 
pire abroad, have done so much to make Bri- 
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tain and British rule so great a factor in the 
uplift of the world. 

For thirty-seven years he has been in the 
civil service in India, and has risen step by 
step until he has reached the position of 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, ruler over 
nearly forty millions of people. Of medium 
height and Size, with a kindly, pleasant face, 
a great mind and a great heart, the oftener 
he was heard the more he seemed prized; 
and one could scarcely decide which to ad- 
mire in him most, the statesman, the sage, 
or the saint. 

Instead of having a chapel and chaplain 
of his own, or attending church where other 
leading Huropeans in the city worship he at- 
tends a native church, with a native pastor, 
is an elder, taking his part as a member of 
session with the native elders, and, as an 
elder, he was moderator, last year, of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of India. 

The reception he got from that vast au- 
dience when he rose to speak on the evening 
of his principal address, was the greatest and 
most enthusiastic of the Congress, and 
if it were a question as to which of the men 


"present won most completely the love and 


admiration of that great gathering, there 
would be little hesitation as to the answer. 


Others there were of whom one would love 
to speak, N. W. Rowell, K.C., of Toronto, the 
Chairman of the Congress; J. Campbell 
White, General Secretary of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement; Bishop Thoburn of 
India; some of the men of our own church; 
but one must stop short somewhere. 


YOMH INCIDENTS OF THE CONGRESS. 

All the good things said; what a book they 
would make! There is going to be such a 
book. A stenographic report was taken of 
all the addresses at the main Congress, and 
will be published in book form, for one dol- 
lar, a very cheap and valuable book. It will 
be necessary to order immediately, inclosing 
price, from H. K. Caskey, 429 Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto, that he may know 
how many to print. 


But one or two good things may be men- 
tioned. One was by Rev. W. A. J. Martin, 
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of Brantford, Convener of our Foreign Mis- 
sion Committee, at a meeting of the Presby- 
terian section. He was telling of a certain 
elder in Ontario, whose comment on the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement was “‘Aye, it’s 
jist another scheme to get money from us.” 
“WHOSE MONEY ?” said the speaker. 


Another was by Hon. D. F. Wilbur, the 
American Consul General at Halifax, N.S. 
He said in substance, “I was sent by my 
Government as consul, to Singapore, a 
moral cess-pool of the Hast, where dregs 
from nearly all nations can be found. I was 
asked, as consul, to visit and worship at a 
small mission church. My wife and I, on 
our way to the church, drove through the 
streets, thronged with dirt and vice and 
crime. This was the raw material. 

When we got to the little mission church, 
we found there a congregation, clean, whole- 
some looking, dressed in white, engaging 
reverently and attentively in the services. 
This was the finished product. 

I cared little for religion, but the thought 
came to me that if God could take such raw 
material as we had passed on our way to the 
church, and make of it what we saw at the 
church, He could make something of my life, 
and I gave myself to Him. I am a product 
of Missions. And if my wife were here she 
would say the same of herself.’’ 


Another good thing was by Sir Andrew 
Fraser. Speaking of the criticisms some- 
times made by travellers, or others unfriend- 
ly to mission work, who claim that little or 
nothing is being accomplished, he said, in 
substance, in his own quiet, effective way:— 

“Tf I wish to know whether there is any- 
thing in the science of Botany, whether any- 
thing has been accomplished, or whether it 
is worthy of study, I do not go to one who 
knows nothing about it, who has not stud- 
ied it. I go to one who knows Botany and 
who loves it. Only such an one can give me 
a fair idea of it. : 

“Tf I wish to know what progress has been 
made in Geology, and the present position of 
affairs in that Science, and what it has 
worthy of examination, I do not go to one 
who is not acquainted with it. I go to one 
who knows it and who loves it. Any other 
course would not be thought of by any one. 

“And when I wish to know about missions, 
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I naturally follow the same course. I could 
not expect to learn the facts from one who 
did not know. 

“When a man tells me that missions are 
a failure, that they have accomplished little, 
I ask him,—‘What do you know about mis- 
sions? What missionaries are you acquaint- 
ed with? What mission fields have you visit- 
ed?’ And invariably I find that men who de- 
preciate missionaries and missions know 
very little, if anything, about them. 

“I have been all over India. 
many missionaries. I have visited them at 
their stations. I have been with them at 
their work, and I wish to bear testimony to 
their self-denying devotion and to the ex- 
cellent work of those noble men and women. 
I wish to bear testimony, too, to the in- 
flwence they have in keeping India loyal te 
the Empire.” 


I have known 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF THE CONGRESS. 


Impressions are personal. Hach has his 
own. The impressions of all who were pre- . 
sent would make a companion ‘book to the 
Report, and perhaps of equal value, but 
these can never be gathered. 

To the writer there are a few impres- 
sions that stand out prominently, as the 
Congress recedes, and details are forgotten. 

One impression, as one looks back over 
that great gathering of strong, earnest men is 
the tremendous vital power in Christianity. 
No worn-out creed, but a living power 
brings these men together from hundreds 
even thousands, of miles to confer on the 
carrying out of a command given nineteen 
centuries ago. Does one doubt the existence 
of miracles. Here is a miracle, a very prac- 
tical one. How other can it be accounted 
for than by the supernatural, the Divine 
Spirit working in men’s hearts, bringing 
them into accord with the mind of Jesus 
Christ, bringing them at cost of time and 
money, not for any hope of reward, but out 
of love for God and their fellowmen, bring- 
ing them not to where they were to get some- 
thing, but to learn how to give of themselves 
and their means for others. 

If they were weak-minded emotionalists, 
some other explanation might be attempted, 
but they were just the opposite, sane, strong, 
intelligent, educated men, from middle age 
to old age, the last class of men in the world 
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to be imposed upon by false pretence or Car- 
ried away by fictitious enthusiasm. Here 
is a miracle that cannot be explained away. 
If any man were beginning to be troubled 
with doubts or fears as to the reality, the 
Divinity, of the Christian religion, that Con- 
gress in its five days’ duration, and its after 
results as the men have returned to their 
homes to carry out their plans, should give 
him assurance and rest. 


A second impression was that Christian- 
ity is not decadent, but the opposite; not 
dying but more alive and vigorous and act- 
ive than ever at any former time in its his- 
tory. Never before did the Christian men 
of a nation gather to formulate a mission- 
ary policy, to plan for the evangelization of 
their proportion of the heathen world in 
their own generation. 

Fears are sometimes expressed that the 
former days were better than these, that 
we have fallen on evil times, that truth is 
failing from the earth. Never was there so 
little ground for such a thought. Modes 
and methods of thought and action may 
have changed, but the doing of the will of 
God, the obedience which is “better than 
sacrifice,’ the love of God in men, prompt- 
ing them to save their fellow men, was 
never so much in evidence as at the pre- 
sent time. 


A third impression was that these men, 
gathered with one mind and heart, to do 
Christ’s will, had no trouble with regard to 
the doctrines of the Bible. They had no 
difficulty in accepting the Bible as the 
word of God; no doubts regarding man’s 
sin and fall, and his need of a Saviour; no 
doubts as to the Divinity of Jesus Christ, 
no difficulties regarding His incarnation, 
His sinless life, His miracles of love and 
mercy, no dilution of His atonement for sin 
by His sacrificial death. They had no diffi- 
culties about His resurrection and ascen- 
sion; no doubts as to the necessity and 
reality of the Holy Spirit’s work in regene- 
ration; no doubts regarding a future of 
happiness or misery, with, or apart from, 
God, depending upon men’s choice or rejec- 
tion of Him in this life. 

The working creed of an active Christian 
is usually very simple, and it is almost in- 
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variably the old, simple, evangelical doc- 
trines of the Gospel. No other doctrines 
have ever proved effective in saving men. 
Other doctrines, often a little truth with a 
good deal of speculation, largely watered 
stock, may do all right for speculative pur- 
poses, but no others have ever proved safe 
for permanent investment. 

It is a fact of history, past and present, 
that the men or the churches that get away 
from the old simple doctrines of redemp- 
tion from sin through the death of a Divine 
Saviour, by the renewing power of a Divine 
Spirit, never do much for the salvation of 
the heathen world. 

It is’ equally a fact of history that 
the times when heresies have sprung up 
have been times when men were doing lit- 
tle for the world’s evangelization. And 
conversely, the men and the churches that 
have sought to save and uplift the world, 
and who have actually done the saving and 
uplifting, have been the men >and the 
churches of the simple old Evangel. 

If “he that doeth His will shall know of 
the doctrine’ then the doctrines of the 
Evangelical churches in Canada are not 
going far astray at the present time. As a 
rule the true orthodoxy of an individual or 
of a church may be pretty correctly judged 
by the measure in which it manifests the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, in its loving, active, 
Self-denial and giving and sacrifice to save 
and bless mankind. 


A fourth impression of the Congress was, 
that it was a grand exhibition of the real 
unity of Protestant Christendom. Here 
were men of all the different evangelical de- 
nominations, gathered as one man, with 
one aim, that of obeying at once the last 
command of Jesus Christ, of carrying his 
message of pardon and peace to the’ whole 
world. 

We are sometimes told by our Roman 
Catholic friends that Romanism is one, 
while Protestantism is divided. Never 
could Rome assemble such a gathering of 
all her different religious orders, with such 
complete unity and harmony as here exist- 
ed. Roman Catholicism has its orders al- 
most innumerable, with often very bitter 
jealousies and feuds between them. Protes- 
tantism has quite a number of different de- 
nominations, orders if you will, bearing 
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different names, though probably not a tithe 
of the number inthe Roman Catholic church. 
But Protestants are really one, more truly 
than it is possible for the Romanists to be. 

Further, this is the ideal unity, that for 
which Jesus Christ prayed. It matters lit- 
tle by what name we call ourselves; it mat- 
ters much that we “all may be one” in 
spirit, in aim, in effort, in doing the work 
of our Lord; keeping “the unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” Here were 
Anglicans and Baptists, as well as Congre- 
gationalists, Methodists and Presbyterians, 
in a unity of Spirit, almost as complete as 
they will be when time is past. They sepa- 
rate to carry out their aim under different 
names, but each such gathering strengthens 
the real unity that exists and that will re- 
main when all names that described men 
here shall have been left behind, and “every 
kindred, every tribe shall “crown Him Lord 
of all.” 


To sum up the four impressions of the 
Congress: 

(1) Christianity is divine. Nothing but 
the supernatural can account for a miracle 
like this; such a host, of such men, gath- 
ered from a nation, without hope of gain 
or reward, to plan for service and sacrifice, 
so opposite to the tendencies of human 
nature. 

(2) Christianity igs making progress, real, 
rapid, in the right direction. Never before 
has Christianity been able to gather the 
business men of a nation for such a pur- 
pose. 

(3) The Congress gave no_ uncertain 
sound on the great doctrines of the Gospel. 
The men and the churches who are moved 
to sacrifice and service are usually those 
who hold such doctrines, and when they get 
to work they find that these doctrines are 
the only ones that are effective in saving 
and uplifting men. ; 

(4) The Congress illustrated ideal unity 
in the Christian church, that which ail 
should seek to preserve and increase. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE CONGRESS. 


One general result is a deepened interest 
on the part of many. We have heard of 
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business men who had previously taken lit- 
tle interest, and who went there to please 
friends, coming home saying that they had 
received a new vision of life, that it was 
given for service, that they had lived for 
themselves long enough, and wished now to 
do something for others. And these same 
men are now actively engaged in working 
to help forward the Missionary Movement. 
We have heard of men who went home, got 
their own congregations organized, with 
members promising so much per week, and 
raising three and four times as much as 
they did before. Such results as these 
would doubtless be duplicated many times 
if all were known. 


The particular results, the ultimate aim 
of getting each member and adherent of 
the church to contribute weekly to mis- 
sions, depends upon the organization ofthe 
different denominations. 

The Presbyterians who were present met 
for organization towards the close of the 
Congress and appointed, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Assembly, a National Com- 
mittee of thirty-five men to have charge of 
the carrying on and development of the 
work of the Movement, in our Church, with 
power to add to their number. 

They also resolved to employ a Secretary 
to visit the sixty-five Presbyteries of our 
Church, to secure organized effort in behalf 
of Missions. His salary and travelling ex- 
penses were subscribed at once, on the 
spot. 

It should always be remembered that all 
the money to be raised in the churches as 
a result of this Movement, goes to the 
regular Missionary Funds of our church. 
These men who are so active in promoting 
this work give their own time and expenses 


and pay their own secretary. 


The final working organization, on which 
final success depends, is the individual con- 
gregation, and the object of that organiza- 
tion will be to secure as far as possible a 
weekly offering for missions from each 
member and adherent. This is the ultimate 
issue, the ultimate aim. If this were done, 
there would be enough to evangelize our 
share of the world in this generation. 
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It is, after all, a very simple proposition, 
to give every one in a congregation the op- 
portunity to contribute weekly to missions, 
but that simple thing is the key to the suc- 
cess of the whole movement. If that week- 
ly opportunity be given and accepted, 
money for missions will be forthcoming. 


STARTING THE L. M. M. IN A CONGRE- 
GATION. 


The following was submitted at one of 
the sessions of the Presbyterian Section of 
the Congress, by Mr. M. Parkinson. It 
may serve as a useful guide. Congregations 
may vary it to suit themselves. 


“To launch the Movement in a congrega- 
tion, a mass meeting of the men of the con- 
gregation is absolutely necessary. 


An adequate attendance of men is most 
readily and certainly secured by a banquet 
or supper. Let it be a paid banquet with a 
nominal charge. If the ladies of the con- 
gregation prepare the supper far more in- 
terest is likely to result. An adequate and 
energetic committee must sell these tickets. 


Ask for returns from this committee ten 
days or two weeks before the date of the 
supper. This gives ample time for full 
preparation and for any additional effort to 
Sell tickets if the response should not have 
been liberal. 


The following is a suggested programme: 
6.30—Supper. , 
7.30—Address on “The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement.”’ 
8.15—Address on “Our Home and Foreign 
Missions: Shall we perform our task?” 


9.00—Resolution endorsing Laymen’s Mis- 
Sionary Movement, undertaking con- 
gregation’s full share, setting a stan- 
dard of ten cents or more per week 
per member, and adopting the weekly 
envelope system of giving, and an or- 
ganized canvass of all the members 
and adherents to enlist their sup- 
port. Discussion on this resolution. 


After the supper and addresses, which 
should be made around the tables, a motion 
pledging the men assembled to do all in 
their power to raise the missionary givings 
of the congregation to ten cents or more per 
communicant per Sabbath, should be intro- 
duced. 


This should be followed by a motion en- 
dorsing the use of the weekly offering en- 
velop, preferably duplex, for the “Schemes 
of the Church,’ and asking the Session of 
the Church to take the necessary steps to 
introduce it in the congregation. 
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The work is then carried on by a Mis- 
sionary Committee—of course appointed by 
the Session. The best working committees 
are found to be those in which the Session 
appoints, say, three men, with power to add 
to their numbers. These three at once pro- 
ceed to find volunteers for the work, pre- 
ferably choosing those not already overbur- 
dened with church duties, and still anxious 
and willing to serve in this regard. Churches 
will ‘be surprised to find how much of such 
unused material all congregations contain. 

The ideal procedure then is for this Com- 
mittee to unite with the managers and, two 
and two, a manager and a member of the 
Missionary Committee, visit every home in 
the congregation, if possible inducing every 
member and adherent to adopt the weekly 
system of giving. This giving by all, and 
not by the fathers alone, will prove a bene- 
diction to any congregation. 


This is believed to be the best method of 
contributing to church funds, because it is— 


(1) Scriptural. ‘Upon the first day of the 
week let every one of you lay by him in 
store, as God hath prospered him.” 1 Cor. 
16:2. “Not only good religion but good busi- 
ness.” — 


(2) It makes giving a part of worship. 

(3) It enables the contributor to give the 
largest possible sum to the Lord’s work in 
the easiest possible way. 

(4) It opens the way for everyone to give 
something; most persons can more readily 
give a small sum iweekly than a large sum 
at the end of the year. 


So far as known, no congregation adopt- 
ing and consistently carrying out this mode 
of procedure, has failed in raising the gifts 
to the “Schemes of the Church” from one 
to two or three or four, and even to five 
hundred per cent. in the first year. 


See that your congregation becomes per- 
vaded with the spirit of this Divinely-ap- 
pointed Movement. It is doing a bigger and 
better thing than getting money; it is GHT- 
TING MEN. It is the elixir of life to a con- 
gregation wherever given a fair chance.” 


Jesus Christ never saves a man Dut He 
Says to that man either, “Go home to thy 
friends, and tell them how great things the 
Lord hath done for thee, and hath rad 
compassion upon thee,” or 2lse He says, 
“Go into all the world, and preach the Gos- 
pel to every creature.” And it is always, 
‘*Witness.”’ 


“You feel yourself refreshed by the pre- 
sence of cheerful people; why not make 
earnest effort to confer that pleasure on 
others? You will find half the battle is 
gained if you never allow yourself to say 
anything gloomy.” 
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Decrease of Students for the Ministry. 

In 1895 there were 230 students attending 
the regular classes of our five Theological 
colleges, at Halifax, Montreal, Kingston, To- 
ronto and Winnipeg. In last reports, years 
later the number is 145, a decrease of 37 
per cent, : 

The increase in communicants, in these 
Same twelve years was 41 per cent., so that 
in 1895 our church had one student for the 
ministry for every 780 communicants. In 
1907, twelve years later, she had one for 
every 1,750 communicants, less than onevhalf 
as many in proportion to her membership, 
as twelve years before. 

Putting it in another way, the total num- 
ber of students graduated for the ministry 
from our five-colleges, in the seven years 
‘from 1888 to 1895, was 356; in the next seven 
years, to 1901, 497; in the last seven years, 
to 1908, 329. 

The harvest seems greater, the laborers 
are getting fewer. It should be the aim of 
parents, ministers and teachers to keep be- 
fore the young people the claims of the 
ministry, and it should be a matter of seri- 
ous consideration on the part of the young, 
aS to where they can make their lives count 
for most, 


Our Colleges. 

Another session of class work is complet- 
ed. Those who have finished their college 
course have gone forth to take up their life 
work at home or in the foreign field, while 
those whose course is not yet completed 
have for the most part gone out to Home 
Mission fields. Our church and country owe 
much to our student catechists. 

The graduating classes are as follows,— 


Presbyterian College, Halifax, twelve; 
Presbyterian College, Montreal, eleven; 
Queen’s Theological Department, twelve; 


and Knox College, twenty; fifty-five in all, 
from these four Colleges. At this writing, 
the number of graduates from Manitoba 
College has not come to hand. 

Honorary degrees of Doctor of Divinity 
were given as follows, at the college clos- 
ings,—Montreal, to Revs. J. H. MacVicar 
and Rev. F. M. Dewey; and Queen’s, to 
Rey. “Prof. icennedy of Knox College. 

Westminster Hall, Vancouver, has begun 
a most promising summer session, with 
some forty students. Professors Welsh and 
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Gordon, of Montreal, and Dr. Geo. Pidgeon, 
of Toronto, are on the Staff for the sum- 
mer, with perhaps Dr. Denny of Glasgow, 
for a time. 


Report of the National Congress. 

The Report of the proceedings of the Na- 
tional Congress of the Layman’s Mission- 
ary Movement may be ordered now for one 
dollar. As the edition must necessarily be 
limited the Committee urges all intending 
subscribers to order it immediately so that 
the size of the edition may be determined 
upon. Verbatim reports of all addresses 
will be given. As this marvellous gather- 
ing of 4,000 Canadian men was “the first 
National Missionary Congress of modern 
times’ the volume will become of great 
historical value. It will be a thesaurus of 
missionary information and therefore a 
ereat aid in the preparation of missionary 
addresses and sermons. Order from H. K. 
Caskey, 429 Confederation Life Bldg., To- 
ronto. 


A S. S&S. Patriotic Service. 

A “Patriotic Service’ has been prepared 
for the Sabbath Schools of the Presbyterian 
Church each year for the past two years. In 
1907 the subject was “What the Sabbath 
School may do in Nation Building”; and in 
1908 “Foes we must Fight.” These were re- 
ceived with very much favor, and about 
60,000 copies were required last year to sup- 
ply the demand, while several orders which 
reached the office at the last moment could 
not be filled. 

This year a “Patriotic Service’ will be 
again provided for the last Sabbath in 
June, the subject chosen being “Canada for 
Christ,” and a very neat and attractive pro- 
gramme in colors has been prepared. Copies 
may be obtained in any quantitres desired, 
at cost price, fifty cents per hundred, by 
writing to Presbyterian S. S. Publications, 
Toronto. 


One of Many. 

Dr. R. P. Mackay tells of some represent- 
atives of a congregation who were at the 
Missionary Congress, who went home, took 
up a canvass of their congregation, com- 
pleted it in a few days, and reported that 
their subscriptions to Missions would 
henceforth be quadrupled. 


Our Foreign Missions 


RUTLAM WEEK. 
By Rev, J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Dear Record, 

In the newspapers of this country we 
often see a heading consisting of the name 
of some Cantonment or Station occupied by 
Europeans, followed by the word ‘‘Week,” 
and when we look further we see that it is 
a week of races, dances, ete. 

Well, we have had our “Rutlam Week,’ 
and I think those who were present enjoyed it 
more than they at least would enjoy one of 
the other sort, and found it no more fa- 
tiguing, though there was hard work. 

First there was a meeting of the Mission 
Council, in which a lot of work was done. 
Then there was a meeting of Presbytery. 
The former deals with matters as repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada and its Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee: the latter deals with, sometimes, the 
Same Or closely related matters, but as a 
court of The Presbyterian Church in India. 

Accordingly, in the former only mission- 
aries are members, while in the latter an 
ever increasing number of the members are 
Indian brethren, and we look hopefully for 
the day when these will largely predom- 
luate. About three days were occupied 
with these more official business meetings. 

The remaining nearly four days were oc- 
cupied by a Christian Mela or Convention 
of the Christians of all our stations. All 
were not able to come who wished and 
hoped to, but there were three or four hun- 
dred present at some of the meetings. 

In the mornings and afternoons the meet- 
ings were for all together, the noon meet- 
ings were for women in the Orphanage and 
for men in the Church, and on the Lord’s 
Day we joined in the Lord’s Supper. 

Addresses were delivered by a number of 
our own missionaries and by leaders 
among our own Indian Christians, and 
many led in prayer. 

But the special feature was found in the 
addresses of an Indian brother who kindly 
came from the Punjab at our request for 
the purpose, the Rev. Labhu Mal—pro- 


nounced Lubhoo Mull.—We thank God for 
him. His addresses were admirable in 
matter, form and spirit, and we believe 
were exceedingly helpful, as indeed we trust 
was the Convention as a whole. 


EXTENDING THE REVIVAL MOVE- 
MENT IN HONAN. 


Dr. MurpocH MACKENZIE. 


Changtefu, North Honan, 
February 1st, 1909. 


LETTER FROM 


Dear Dr. Mackay, 

In last letter I gave you a very brief ac- 
ccunt of our special services at Chang Te 
in November. As all the other friends have 
been writing also about those meetings, you 
will doubtless be well posted on the whole 
situation by this time. 

Since writing you I have, with the Chin- 
ese helpers, been over the entire section 
committed to my care, and now give you 
some notes regarding our varied ex- 
periences, 

The decision to visit the whole field was 
formed by the Christians from each centre 
who attended the meetings in Chang Te. 
They thought that the wisest plan would 
be for the pastor and helpers to go as a 
body and hold meetings at each jeading 
centre. In carrying out this plan we began 
our work in Ho Pei, where your tour with 
us was begun in 1907. 


Much prayer had been offered in advance 
of our going and it was with hearts full of 
joyful expectation that we started away 
from Chang Te Fu. No definite method had 
been agreed on and it was understood that 
each pastor would follow what he regarded 
as the best for his own section. 

We began our work in Ho Pei on Sabbath 
morning. The audience was about the 
average size there. No special interest was 
manifested by any person present. All our 
helpers spoke of the blessing they had re- 
ceived during the special services. The peo- 
ple were attentive, but nothing else could 
be said. I need scarcely add that the help- 
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ers were disappointed. So was the pastor 
too. Something must be wrong. With 
whom—Christians, helpers, pastor, or all 
present? We prayed much that evening 
and devoted the night meeting also to teach- 
ing concerning prayer. 

We met again on Monday . While giving 
out the hymn “I think upon my sins,” I 
felt strongly moved to make some com- 
ments on each verse as it was to be sung. 
When we reached the one beginning, ‘‘) 
think upon my Sins, and also on Christ’s 
grace,’ one of our members broke out in 
sobbing and great grief, with confession of 
sin. For a time he could scarcely give ex- 
pression to his grief. Then all united in 
prayer on his behalf. Others at once fol- 
lowed his example. In a short time, fifteen 
in all had done so. Relief was thus given 
to many hearts and the tour seemed to be 
well begun. Christ has triumphed. 


Next day it was evident to us all that 
Satan was determined to have some part in 
the work too. One man endeavoured to in- 
troduce some of his grievances with the hea- 
then. In an amazingly short time others 
sided with him. Neither pastor nor help- 
ers could agree with the views presented 
and so the little Christian community was 
divided. The work begun so hopefully was 
hindered almost as soon as begun, by the 
Christians themselves. 

That night the leading Christian had a 
vision which reminded us all of the val- 
ley of dry bones in Ezekiel. He regarded it 
as a message from God and so did most of 
the others. We had to leave ere we saw any 
marked result flowing from it, however. 


Moving eastward, we separated for a day, 
and then all met in Hsin T’sun. It was de- 
cided to hold three services daily there. In 
this case again there were no marked in- 
dications of the Spirit’s presence or power 
during the first two days. On the third day 
we had a remarkable breaking down on the 
part of many. The Christians came forward 
one by one to make full confession of sin 
to men and to God. This went on for al- 
most three days. Fully one hundred per- 
sons in all made confession. Almost all 
the commands in the Decalogue had been 
broken by some. Men said that had there 
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been thirty instead of ten they had broken 
them all. 

It became evident that men who gave 
much grief and anxiety to our hearts in 
days gone by were mightily moved by an 
influence from above. It was positively 
painful to listen to some of the confessions 
made. Many hearts were unburdened be- 
fore God. We had such scenes in prayer 
as had not’ at any previous time been wit- 
nessed in Hsin T’sun. The Chinese were 
moved to speak of themselves in confession 
as no Canadian would care to think or 
speak about them. Under the light of God 
many perplexing questions appeared as we 
had never seen them before. It looked as 
if God were to build the entire Christian 
community there anew from the foundation. 
The work closed with a baptismal service 
and consecration meeting. AS you may 
imagine, we left Hsin T’sun with lighter and 
giadder hearts than ordinarily happens, 
feeling assured that the Church there would 
be more harmonious in future. 

I am commissioned by the little church 
there to convey their thanks to you for the 
gift of ten dollars towards their building 
fund. The new church seats about two 
hundred and fifty and we all hope that it 
is used by those who are new men and 
women in the Lord Jesus Christ. I hope to 
go out there in two days for a Station 
China and am not quite so anxious about 
the result of going as circumstances often 
compelled me to be. 


Leaving Hsin T’sun, we went north to 
Hui Lung. The methods found so suitable 
in the other centres were followed there. 
During our stay over fifty were moved to 
make full confession of sin. Meetings were 
held daily at which it was evident that the 
Divine Spirit was doing His work in His 
own way and at this we all rejoiced greatly. 
Women did not confess so readily there, but 
it was clear that they felt as keenly their 
sin as the men did. The whole Christian 
community was revived and encouraged. 


Chang T’sun was the next place on our 
list. Crowded meetings were held there 
three times daily for nine days. During 
that time over one hundred and fifty per- 
sons made confession of sin. Some did so 
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calmly. Many did it with hearts bursting 
with grief. A large number sought publicly 


to be reconciled to those whom they had in- 
jured or who had become alienated from 
them. Many family feuds were brought to 
light and peace made up between the par- 
ties. Some Christians, in a most pathetic 
way, pleaded with their unconverted friends 
to surrender there and then to Christ. 

It was not easy for some to own up to 
the darkest sins in their sad catalogue. 
Quite a number at first touched on com- 
paratively trivial matters, but they were 
forced ‘by conscience time after time to 
make a clean breast of their guilt. No de- 
scription possible to me can convey any- 
thing like a correct account of the scenes 
through which we passed during those ten 
days. Over forty persons were added to the 
catechumen’s list before we left. 


We moved then south to Ching Ku, and 
three of the ‘Chinese brethren went from 
that point to.Hsun Hsien to help Mr. Clark 
in holding some meetings in that city. In 
both centres we had a repetition of some of 
the scenes which had been witnessed in the 
other sections of the field. There were no 
specially new features at either point and 
it is not necessary to relate what has so 
much in common with the foregoing. 


The tour was closed in Kuan Chuang in 
the last week of the year. For some rea- 
son the work there was not attended with 
such results as in the other places. The 
Christians, while not divided, have a way 
of doing things that makes it difficult for 
them to pull harmoniously together. They 
are all thinking of building a large new 
church and the material structure seemed to 
come in between their hearts and the spi- 
ritual quickening for which we were pray- 
ing and working. Many were blessed rich- 
ly. The whole tour was of such a nature 
as to give to us all many new points of 
view. 


Summarizing some of the results and im- 
pressions made, several points deserve note. 

1. In all something over three hundred 
and fifty men, women and children con- 
fessed their sins during the time we were 
out on tour at the six leading centres in 
my field. Nea ul 
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2. The Christians at four centres received 
a very abundant blessing, and even at the 
other two a number of men and women 
were under deep conviction of sin. 

3. The power of united prayer was pre- 
sented to the Chinese in many new lights. 
They began to understand it better during 
the meetings in Chang Te, and as they saw 
at each new centre some brought out to 
confess who had not done so at the earlier 
gatherings the conviction grew with them 
that to prayer nothing was impossible. 
They spoke of prayer, practised prayer, be- 
lieved in it and loved it as they had not 
done before. Prayer became a wonderfully 
blessed reality to some of them. 

4. The Holy Spirit, in His personality, 
presence with God’s children, influence over 
human hearts, power to produce conviction 
of sin, and do work which lay completely 
beyond man’s ability, was made very clear 
to many Chinese Christians during those 
meetings. God taught them and me many 
things by and concerning His Spirit. if 
we do not honour Him fully in the future 
we will grievously fail in our duty. 

5. Sin was made to appear exceedingly 
sinful to a large number of people. Some 
of us longed to hear what sounded like 
heartfelt confession of sin from our Chinese 
Christians. It is possible that some may 
have concluded it would not be given to 
this generation of missionaries to hear 
such. We have heard it. Men were brought 
low in the dust literally and figuratively 
before God because of sin, at those services. 
It will not be so easy for some of them to 
speak lightly of it again. 

There were very few extravagances, and 
only once or twice was it the pastor’s duty 
to interfere in any way with what men were 
saying. There were but few physical mani- 
festations of an objectionable nature, and 
all seemed to realize that they were dealing 
with the living and true God. What will 
be the outcome in the lives of both pastor 
and people must be left for later letters to 
deal with. 

Thanking God for what we have ex- 
perienced and seen, and with loving Chris- 
tian regards and very happy memories of 
your tour over the same ground, 

Yours in Christ’s service, 
MURDOCH MACKENZIE. 


Honan: Presbytery, Annual Meeting 
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SUMMARY OF MINUTES. 


The Honan Presbytery held its Annual 
Meeting from Jan. 13 to 20, seven week days, 
as long as the sittings of our General As- 
sembly, and it had matters of quite as 
great and far-reaching importance to con- 
sider. Perhaps in some ways they were of 
even greater importance. They were great- 
er in the numbers concerned, for it is the 
ecnly Christian organization in North Ho- 
nan, with eight millions of people, more than 
ali Canada. It was greater in the results of 
its action regarding these eight millions, 
for in our home church nearly everything 
is fairly well settled. Each department of 
our ¢ehurch work is like a smooth running 
machine, and there is little to do regarding 
it, but to keep it going, while behind all is 
an intelligent church membership, that 
would continue on, no matter what an As- 
sembly might do. 

In China, on the other hand, all is form- 
ative, and the Presbytery is shaping the fu- 
ture of the church among these eight mil- 
lions of people. It has to plan for the 
education of the young, for the organization 
of the church, for the training of a native 
ministry, for pushing the work of evangel- 
ism farther afield and bringing in the hea- 
then millions around them, for the healing 
of the sick, for the establishment of hos- 
pitals, for all the many things that go to 
make up a Christian civilization. 

The minutes of this meeting of the Pres- 
bytery are on our table, twenty-two pages 
of close, type-written foolscap. If there 
were room to print the whole in its official 
form, it would give a good idea of the 
Presbytery and its problems. But a sum- 
mary must suffice. 


The first day, January 13th, was a Con- 
ference. The forenoon, the first session, as 
was fitting, was devoted to the great re- 
vival movement which had come to the 
field during the past Winter,—the results 
Seen, the lessons learned, and the purposes 
formed. Son oe at 


But the backward look was only to gather 
knowledge and courage for the future, and 
so the afternoon was devoted to the prepa- 
ration for the great opportunity for evangel- 
istic work at the annual Spring gathering 
of multitudes held for idol worship at the 
Hsun-hsien fair a few weeks later, and the 
appointment of a committee, Messrs. Clark, 
Thompson, Grant, and Dr. Mackenzie, to 
make arrangements for Gospel preaching 
during the week or more of the fair. 

For the evening session were still other 
themes, farther afield; a report from Mr. 
Lochead regarding conditions in Japan, 
where he has labored for a year among the 
thousands of Chinese students at Tokyo; a 
report from Mr. Bruce, of conditions here 
at home, keeping them in touch with the 
Home ‘Church, where he had been on fur- 
lough; and from Mr. Clark on his recent 
journey into far Northwestern China. How 
wide the ground, how large the sweep of 
that one day’s conference! Many of our 
conferences at home, in their theme and 
scope, seem small in comparison. 

if 

Next morning opened the first regular 
session. Sederunt ministers, Revs. Mur- 
doch Mackenzie, D.D., moderator, J. Go- 
forth, W. H. Grant, J. A. Slimmon, R. A. 
Mitchell, J. Griffith, J. H. Bruce, H. M. 
Clark, G. M. Ross, A. W. Lochead, J. A. 
Mowatt, A. Thompson, G. Eadie; elders, 
Drs. Wm. McClure, P. C. Leslie, S. O. Mc- 
Murtry and W. J. Scott. 

After the reading of not a little corre- 
spondence, from the F. M. Committee at 
home, from others in China regarding the 
common work, came the reports from the 
four main centres, Changtefu, Weihweifu. 
Taokow and Hwaikingfu. The fourth,- T'ao- 
kow, lying to the east of Weihwei, is recent- 
ly opened. 


Summary of Report from Changitefu. 
The work has gone on regularly in all its 
branches. The group of Christian women 
grows encouragingly. A special feature of 
the medical work has been the large num- 
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ber of patients who wish to break off opium. 

The Boys’ Boarding School is in need of 
increased accommodation. Examinations 
show good work done by the pupils and 
teachers. Three boys have completed their 
High School course. From such must come 
the future teachers and preachers in the 
Mission. Four day schools ail made a Satis- 
factory showing. 

The Girls’ School has an attendance oi 
seventy-five. From such as these must 
come teachers, Bible women, wives of the 
men who must soon take the burden of the 
work in the Chinese church. 

At the special meetings conducted by Mr. 
Goforth, November 8-18, there was an aver- 
age daily attendance of over four hundred. 
The Spirit of God was present in great 
pcewer to convict of sin and to lead to a 
new consecration in the service of the 
Master. The blessing received was shared 
in by all classes, foreigners and Chinese, 
helpers and church members generally, 
male and female, pupils in both schools, 
teachers, servants and employees. 

We are full of praise for the pentecostal 
showers. | The church thus tcleansed and 
awakened, while giving rise to new prob- 
lems and dangers, is yet full of promise 
of large and important results. The bless- 
ing has been carried by all to their re- 
spective districts. 

Meetings of a similar character, and fol- 
lowed by similar results as those at Chang- 
te, were conducted by Dr. Mackenzie, Mr. 
Slimmon and Mr. Bruce, in all the centres 
of their respective fields. In Chang-ts’un, 
in Dr. Mackenzie’s field, it was estimated 
that well over four thousand persons, 
chiefly heathen, were present at the  ser- 
vices. So great was the crowd that it be- 
came necessary to hold separate meetings 
for men and women, and all available 
speaking talent had to be utilized. 

In Dr. Mackenzie’s field, two churches 
have ‘been opened since last meeting of 
Presbytery. Three preaching chapels were 
presented by the Christians in Mr. Slim- 
mon’s field, and one in Mr. Bruce’s field. 

The baptisms in this field, since last 
meeting of Presbytery are, adults, one hun- 
dred and seventeen, infants thirty-seven. 
One hundred and forty-six new catechumens 
were recorded. 
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Summary of Report from Weihweifu. 

The regular Sabbath services have been 
well attended, the church being usually 
crowded. 

In October, Mr. Goforth conducted a 
series of special services lasting eight days. 
A large rush tent, holding four hundred and 
fifty people, was erected, and three meet- 
ings held daily, Mr. Goforth speaking every 
morning and afternoon, and one of the 
Chinese leading the prayer meeting in the 
evening. The meetings grew in interest 
and power and many of the helpers and 
other Christians received great blessing. 

Since last meeting of Presbytery nine 
have been baptized and forty-three recorded. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Schools have peen 
earried on with encouraging results, thirty- 
five boys being in attendance and nineteen 
girls. In the High School the average at- 
tendance of resident pupils was seventeen, 
of day pupils sixteen. 

Miss McIntosh has spent much of her 
time in work among the women in the city. 
Besides this she has visited two other cities 
once a month, instructing the women. Mrs. 
McClure has also visited these two out-sta- 
tions regularly and has made frequent trips 
to the homes of the Christians in the coun- 
try round about Weihwei. Mrs. Lochead 
has accompanied her husband in almost all 
his country work; and at the central station 
she has also visited several of the neighbor- 
ing villages and gained admission into 
many homes. 


Beginnings in Tackow. 

This field is an inspiring one, the city it- 
self being large and ‘busy. Mr. and Mrs. 
Thompson, and Mr. Harold Clark, are oc- 
cupying this new station. 

“We have had much to encourage us dur- 
ing these first few weeks. In many ways 
we have been made to feel that God was 
with us and was going before us. The even- 
ing meetings have ‘been exceedingly — well- 
attended and we have made some good 
friends. 

Special meetings were also held at Hsun- 
hsien, at which about forty believers were 
present. These meetings were also true re- 
vival meetings. Since the work began, eight 
have been recorded as believers. 

We give thanks to God for good health 
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and abundant opportunity for labor. Doors 
are open for us everywhere, but the labor- 
ers, both Chinese and foreign, are few. 


Summary of Report from Hwaikingfu. 

Since last meeting of Presbytery, the 
Lord’s Supper was celebrated three times 
at this station. Twenty-six persons were 
recorded as catechumens and fifteen bap- 
tized. 

In November, Mr. Goforth conducted a 
series of revival meetings at the central 
Station, when many from all parts of the 
field were greatly helped and blessed. 

Mr. Ross, who has charge of Mr. Slim- 
mon’s field since the removal of the latter 
to Changte, has been able to take three 
tours through his field, in one of which he 
was accompanied by Mrs. Rass. 

Mr. Mowatt was able to spend thirty-five 
days during the ‘Autumn touring in the 
country. Book sales continued large. Much 
ground has been covered ‘by the use of the 
bicycle. 


These Station Reports would have well 
filled a forenoon, but before they closed 
their first sederunt, they also received two 
other Reports, that of the Presbytery’s 
Building Committee and its Church Organ- 
ization Committee. 

The former reported a missionary resi- 
dence and some Chinese buildings for med- 
ical and school work, erected at Weihwei, 
and some Chinese buildings for medical and 
school work, etc., at Hwaiking. Other build- 
ings are badly needed, but the F. M. Com- 
mittee have not had the funds to provide 
for them. 


Of deep interest is the opening item of 
the afternoon, the second sederunt, viz.— 
the Report of the Roll-book Committee, 
which showed 1,086 communicants in the 
whole field, of whom 226 were added during 
the year;—and 1,286 catechumens, or can- 
didates for church membership, of whom 
423 were added during the year. 

After the membership came the training 
of some of that membership for ministry. 
The Report of the Training Class Commit- 
tee Showed that the Training class met in 
Weibwei during the months of June and 
July, and was taught by Messrs. Slimmon, 
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Mitchell and Mackenzie in the subjects ap- 
pointed by the Presbytery. The class was 
regularly attended by thirty-three men, 
preachers and helpers gathered in from the 
field, of whom twenty-nine took examina- 
tion at the close. Twenty-two of these put 
in fairly good papers, and supplemental ex- 
aminations were held for a number who 
failed to reach the number of marks re- 
quired for a pass. 

The half of the six years’ course has now 
been reached, and it seems wise to grade 
the helpers into two or three distinct divi- 
sions for the second half. The Report was 
received and adopted. 

The Committee on Mission History re- 
ported progress in collecting material, and 
suggested publication in 1910, the twen- 
tieth anniversary of our occupation of 
Honan. 

The Committee on uniform examinations 
reported that some progress had been made 
in some of the schools, and that the at- 
tempt showed how necessary it is for the 
school work to be conformed to the curri- 
culum. 

When one considers that they are laying 
the foundation of a Christian education for 
a population of eight millions of people, the 
far-reaching extent of this seemingly simple 
report of a few mission schools is seen. 

The Committee on Correspondence re 
theological education reported that the 
Committee considered the situation submit- 
ted to it by resolution of last Presbytery, 
drew up a letter to members of other mis- 
gions as directed, and have received replies 
from all of them, which will be submitted 
to this meeting of Presbytery. 

The Committee on Appeal to the Home 
Church reported that in accordance with 
the Presbytery’s instructions, it met, draft- 
ed its appeal, submitted the same to each 
station in the Mission, considered the sug- 
gestions which had ‘been sent in, incorporat- 
ed these in the appeal and sent it on to 
the Foreign Mission Committee. 

Our readers may remember this appeal, 
which appeared last year in the RECORD, a 
remarkable document, but unfortunately the 
Foreign Mission Committee had not the 
funds to respond to it 

Other committees who had matters in- 
trusted to them during the year also re- 
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ported, after which officers for the current 
year were elected as follows:— 

Moderator, Rev. R. G. Mitchell. 

Treasurer, Dr. Wm. McClure. 

Clerk, Rev. W. H. Grant. 

Station Treasurers. 

Changte Rev. J. Goforth. 

Weihwei, Dr. Wm. McClure. 

Hwaiking, Dr. W. J. Scott. 

To any who have followed the day thus far 
far it is clear that it was a well filled one 
and entitled to adjournment. 


The third sederunt, a. m. 15 January, was 
eccupied in the consideration of Station Re- 
ports, the question of estimates, the report 
of the nominating committee, and the ap- 
pointment of committees for the year. The 
latter were appointed as follows: 

Building—R. A. Mitchell, A. W. Lochead, 
J. Griffith, G. Eadie, H. M. Clark, A. 
Thompson, G. M. Ross, W. J. Scott. 

Language Study—W. McClure, R. A. Mit- 
ehell, D. MacGillivray, J. Griffith, H. M. 
Clark, J. H. Bruce, G. M. Ross, J. A. Mowatt. 

Educational—J. Griffith, J. H. Bruce, G. 
Kadie, R. A. Mitchell, A. W. Lochead, H. M. 
Clark, G. M. Ross, J. A. Mowatt. 

Emergency—Moderator, Clerk, M. Macken- 
zie, G. M. Ross. 

Roll-book—W. H. Grant, J. H. Bruce, J. A. 
Mowatt, H. M. Clark. 

Auditors—R. A. Mitchell, W. J. Scott, A. 
Thompson. 

Reporis—J. A. Mowatt, H. M. Clark, S. O. 
McMurtry, G. Eadie. 

Federation and Union—M. Mackenzie. 


At the fourth sederunt, p.m. 15 January, 
having surveyed the field, received reports, 
attended to all matters arising from the 
minutes, a business committee, Dr. Mc- 
Clure, Dr. Mackenzie and Dr. Leslie was 
appointed to arrange the daily order of busi- 
ness to be taken up. 

The Presbytery then resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole, for the purpose 
of discussing the recommendations of the 
Church Organization Committee, and during 
succeeding sessions much of the business 
was transacted in this way in committee of 
the whole. 


The fifth sederunt was occupied with 
schools, adoption of a form for Annual 
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School Reports, including such items as, 
mumber of pupils, the several grades of 
school fees, the different items of expense, 
in food, books, etc, the whole including 
seventeen different items to be recorded in 
the Form, that the missionary of a district 
may know exactly the condition of his 
schools. There was also the consideration 
and adoption of regulations for the course 
of studies at the High School, the Boarding 
Schools for boys and for girls at the dif- 
ferent stations, with the scale of salaries to 
be paid the native teachers. 

These latter are of interest. When one 
reads the list of salaries, showing one tea- 
cher receiving 4,000 cash per month, another 
3,500, and so on, it sounds large. But when 
one learns that a thousand cash is about 
sixty cents, and 4,000 cash about two dol- 
lars and a half, then the monthly wage is 
modest for a teacher. 

In so far as possible, the different kinds 
of schools are made self-supporting, by the 
charge of a small fee. 


The sixth and seventh sederunts, besides 
other matters, were largely devoted, in 
committee of the whole, to the allocation 
of forces to meet in the best way the needs 
of the whole field for the coming year. 


The eighth sederunt, after adopting regu- 
lations for the better education of women, 
was given, in committee, to the subject of 
church organization. 


In the ninth sederunt, the Committee on 
Theological Education reported a _ large 
amount of correspondence with the leading 
educationalists in the Missions of North 
China. The Committee was continued. 

The Emergency Committee reported quite 
a number of matters to which, as was ne- 
cessary in a new field, it had given its at-— 
tention in 1908. 

The new station of Tao-kow, and the se- 
curing of land for mission buildings there 
was also considered. 


At the tenth sederunt, commissioners 
were appointed to the General Assembly,— 
J. Goforth and Dr. Menzies, ministers, and 
Hamilton Cassels, George Rutherford and 
W. R. Leckie, elders. 
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Rev. R. R. Mackay, D.D., was nominated 
as Moderator of Assembly. 

Dr. Leslie was appointed to lecture on 
hygiene for a few weeks at the Union Medi- 
cal College in Pekin. Thus the different 
missions unite in training medical men for 
China. 


The eleventh sederunt has eleven different 
matters of business, chiefly referring to va- 
rious developments of work in the field, and 
decisions on each, for example,—‘Resolved, 
that the Roll-book Committee be instructed 
to prepare forms for a Communion Roll, 


_Catechumen Roll and Baptism Roll, for sub- 


mission to next meeting of Presbytery.’— 

Resolved, that the Reports Committee be 
instructed to incorporate in the next An- 
nual Report, statistics regarding book sales 
and Chinese contributions, etc., etc. 


Then came the twelfth and last regular 
sederunt, being two sessions per day for six 
days, besides the two sessions of the first 
day’s conference. The minutes of this ses- 
sion cover four and a half pages of close, 
typewritten foolscap. 

The first page is the finding of presbytery 
on the important subject of the organiza- 
tion of the native church, in its relation to 
the Presbyterian Church of China. 

Then follows a list of the Chinese Agents, 
over thirty of them, evangelists and medi- 
cal helpers, and their salaries as fixed by 
the Presbytery, with their years of service. 
Two men in the long list, one evangelist 
and one skilled medical assistant, both 
helpers of ten years’ standing, receive 6,000 
cash, about three dollars and sixty cents, 
per month. The others get smaller sums 
down to half that amount. 

The committee on language study reported 
the passing of several of the younger mem- 
pers of the mission in the examinations of 
the third, second and first year. 

The committee on missionary outfit-list re- 
ported, submitting one which they had pre- 
pared. Resolved, that the Committee be 
continued and that the provisional list be 
sent home for the guidance of new mis- 
sionaries, 

The Hymnal Committee reported, submit- 
ting a list of new tunes which had been se- 
lected for use in the church services. The 
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report was received and adopted, and 
Messrs. Grant, Scott and Eadie appointed a 
committee further to revise the proposed 
list. 

The Statistical Report of the Educational 
Committee was received and engrossed in 
the minutes. 

It gave in detail the cost of all the 
Boys’ and Girls’ Boarding Schools at the 
three stations. The total cost, including 
food, teachers, books, heat and light, etc., 
for the three schools was very little over 
one thousand dollars. The receipts, includ- 
ing fees and gifts, were over five hundred 
dollars, or about half the total cost. 


The Training Class Committee submitted 
two courses of study for catechumens, a 
course for the uneducated, for recording, 
and for baptism; and a course for the edu- 
cated, for recording, and for baptism. The 
recommendations were adopted. 

It was agreed that a Conference be held in 
the Autumn at Changtefu, and a committee 
was appointed to arrange for it.. These 
conferences are of great value to the native 
workers who gather from the different sta- 
tions. 


On the evening of January 20th, when, 
after seven busy days, its work had been 
completed, the Presbytery met in special 
session. The minutes of the first day’s con- 
ference, and of the twelve regular sederunts 
of Presbytery, were read and confirmed, for 
transmission to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, and the Presbytery adjourned with 
the benediction. 


There is no funeral so sad to follow as 
the funeral of our own youth, which we 
have been pampering with fond desires and 
ambitious hopes, and all the bright berries 
that ‘hang in poisonous clusters over the 
path of life.—Landor. 


“Maybe I can’t tell you exactly what I 
mean by courtesy,” said one to a friend. 
“Bue it isn’t just politeness. It is polite- 
ness that comes from the heart, and that’s 
shown every day to everybody, not only 
sometimes to some folks.” 


They, who are unable to govern them- 
selves are always desirous of governing 
others. 


amie + 
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LETTER FROM MISS EDITH McGILL. 
Taok’ow, Honan, Feb. 26, 1909. 


DEAR RECORD: — 

The great Hsun Hsien fair, which, like 
Christmas, comes but once a year, has again 
come and gone. Hach year better work is 
done by the Chinese preachers, and more 
heathen hear the old Gospel story; and we 
hope that the time may soon come when 
this great idolatrous fair will cease for lack 
of worshippers. 

This year, during the ten busiest days of 
the fair, we had about eight missionaries, 
the ladies living in one place and the men 
in another, but all came to our house for 
meals. We had rented a Chinese compound 
with a little new two story building at the 
back. The lower story, which only had an 
earthen floor, was our dining and living 
room, the table and stove taking up most 
of the space. 

We reached our bed room by means of 
an arrangement which was neither ladder 
or Stairs, but for courtesy’s sake we named 
it a stair. Our bedding was all spread out 
on the floor on top of a layer of straw; and 
as there were five of us at times, all sleep- 
ing in that one room, the space left for 
dressing or exercise was, to say the least, 
rather limited. 

After we were all in bed at night we used 
to hold a prayer meeting. It may seem a 
rather unusual, and perhaps not quite the 
orthodox way to hold a meeting, but the 
room could hardly have been called warm, 
and we had no chairs, not a bit of furniture, 
but one wooden box to set the wash basin 
on. We remembered in prayer the night 
meetings for men, which were being held 
in different parts of the city, where thou- 
sands were hearing the Word of Life. The 
preaching there continued every evening 
until nearly mid-night, and on one occasion 
did not cease until morning. 

One day, as we were walking through the 
crowds, one woman shouted to her friends 
“See! See!”, I said. to ber, “yes, take a 
look,” and she replied ‘‘You are very strange 
and rare.”’ 

The people on the street always dropped 
their eyes when they saw us, but it was not 
from modesty. Oh no, they wanted to see 
our big feet. It is not a very pleasant sen- 
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sation to have hundreds of people staring 
in wonder at the size of one’s feet, and they 
do more than merely stare, they point and 
pass remarks. 

We had a gatekeeper at the door of our 
preaching places to invite the people in, 
and many of the women who came seemed 
to think this was some kind of side show 
in connection with the fair. The gatekeeper 
had to keep assuring them that it was free. 
I heard one crowd remarking, “It is very 
cheap.” The attraction was not a three 
legged calf, or an allegator from the Nile, 
but more wonderful still, a real live “for- 
eign devil,’ with big feet and no ear-rings, 
and in some cases yellow hair and blue 
eyes. 

One of our audience, after examining me 
for some time, seemed to want more ex- 
citement, and asked the Bible woman, who 
was preaching, if I could do acrobatic 
tricks. 

There was an old beggar woman with a 
baby, who stayed in our yard most of the 
day. She told me, “I ama beggar, but only 
go out long enough to get food for the 
baby, and the rest of the time I listen to 
the Doctrine?’ Then pointing to a highly 
painted and rather weil dressed woman, 
she said, “She is a beggar too, we are one 
family, but she can sing and makes plenty 
of money.” The other woman smiled and 
shewed me that she had some _ kind of 
wooden instrument up her sleeve, I sup- 
pose she used it to play upon when singing. 

Many of the women were very much 
afraid of us, and if we made any movement 
that they did not understand, the yard would 
be cleared in a moment. Some came who 
had been coming for years, and understood 
something of the Gospel; some came day 
after day and learned the main points in 
the plan of Salvation, and a little prayer. 
One, who had learned to repeat the prayer, 
said, “I am troubled with severe pain in 
my stomach, and every time the pain comes 
on, I say that little prayer.” She asked 
whether if she studied the Doctrine more 
thoroughly, would she be completely cured. 

Very many of these poor women are 
blindly seeking the light. It is this that 
brings them long, weary miles on their lit- 
tle bound feet to worship the idols in Hsun 
Hsien. We know that the promise is to 
them, “He that seeketh, findeth.” 
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DISTRICT WORK IN INDIA. 


LETTER FROM Mrs. JEAN SINCLAIR MACKAY, 


NEEMUCH. 


Dear Dr. Scott, 

A short account of this year’s district 
work may be of interest to your readers. 
The cold season began unusually early, and 
we were able to get out on Nov. Ist. 

Our first halt was at an out station where 
we spent five days in a tiny rest house, con- 
sisting of one room twelve feet square and 
a verandah, all beautifully clean, for the 
Dewali festival was not long past and India 
had had its annual clean-up. 

Thence we went to Nimbahera, the town 
where the people showed such remarkable 
interest last year, and which had been re- 
peatedly visited during the intervening 
months. As there is no shade there, and 
the sun at mid-day. was still too hot to risk 
living in tent, we stayed at an old rest 
house. The place was infested with bats 
and the smell of them was most sickening. 

We found the people still friendly, but 
also found that on account of the distance 
they would not come to the rest house as 
they had come to the tent the previous 
year. We have abundantly proved that if 
we want to really touch the life of the peo- 
ple we must be within easy reach of them, 
and so, although shade trees and compara- 
tively pure air can usually be found at some 
little distance from a town, yet we have 
made it a rule to encamp amid the smells 
and dirt, if by any means we might win 
some. This is possible for the few short 
months of the cold season, but not in the 
great heat or in the rainy season. 


Mandesaur was the next place visited. It 
is a town of 26,000 inhabitants, and we 
scarcely touched the life of the place, al- 
though we were occupying, not by choice, 
but of necessity, a native rest house close 
to the city. We had expected to occupy the 
rest house for Huropeans, which is centrally 
situated, but not being able to secure it, 
and being determined not to turn our backs 
on the town, we searched out this native 
rest house, and not having taken our usual 
camp furniture with us, we were forced to 
live “The Simple Life,’ with a mud wash 
basin, costing half a cent, a rough door 
taken out of its socket and used as a table, 
and other things to match. 
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In small villages, I just sit down on a 
verandah or in a quiet corner and talk to 
all the women who will listen, but in these 
large towns where quite different conditions 
obtain, one can do very little street preach- 
ing to women. But I was called to several 
houses and had a busy time. 

In one house there were two very intelli- 
gent women, whose husbands are brothers, 
and both lawyers. They themselves had 
been taught years ago by Zenana ladies in 
‘gra and Delhi, and they told me several 
very interesting things as to how the teach- 
ing of Christ is permeating their whole 
caste throughout all North India. The huge 
mountain of Hinduism is being honey- 
combed by Christian teaching and it may 
even be permitted to us who live and labor 
here now, to behold it crumble into dust 
before the all-conquering Prince of Peace. 


On December list, we set out again with 
tents and full camping outfit, our first halt- 
ing place being at Mulhargarh, where we 
found some evil-disposed people had again 
stirred up the people with stories of our 
having come to disseminate plague. We 
came nearer than we knew at the time to 
having a mob attack us to drive us out. 

But the chief official of the place, hearing 
that the people were gathering with their 
lathis (heavy sticks used in fighting) dealt 
firmly with them and threatened to put in 
jail anyone who repeated these silly stories. 
He himself came repeatedly to the tent to 
talk with my husband and I went almost 
daily to his house to teach his wife, a hand- 
some, intelligent, but quite illiterate woman. 
The storm, of course, died down, and there 
was no further trouble. 

In only one village in that district would 
they have none of us nor of our message. 
Last year the women treated me to a volley 
of abusive language and this year I fared 
but little better. They are a bad lot and 
even the men cannot get a hearing there. 

In another village, near by, Wwe were 
kindly remembered and greeted heartily, 
because last year Mr. Mackay helped the 
men to twist a huge rope, which is at- 
tached to the heavy leather water bag pulled 
by oxen out of the well, and they marvelled 
at the strength of the white man. 

Next, we went to Autri, a remote town 
that we visited last year (for a day only) 
and we and our message were so well re- 
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ceived that we determined to have a camp 
there this year. The road was long and 
rough and at the end of it there was a river 
to ford, deeper than it looked. The water 
came up into the cart and our first work 
‘when we reached the other side was to 
spread out our belongings, in view of the 
gathering crowd, to dry. Anxiously, we 
awaited the arrival of the carts, wondering 
if they could reach us at all, and late it 
was before we had a tent over us, and a 
cold bite to eat. But hunger sauce is most 
appetizing! 

At Autri there is one of the very few 
temples to be found in this part of India, 
dedicated to the service of Kali, the god- 
dess of blood. We were camped close to the 
temple and from our tent door could see 
the heads struck off the goats offered to the 
goddess. Sometimes a sheep, or even a 
water buffalo, is offered if the worshipper 
has a special gift to crave or an extra sin 
to expiate. 


Strangely enough, the usual day for sacri- 
ficing is the Sabbath. Both Sabbaths, when 
we were there, We Saw a little group of men 
and women from adjacent villages, trudging 
along the road, leading the goat for sacri- 
fice. The animal was carried up the flight 
of stone steps to the stone platform on 
which the temple proper stood, and there, 
at the top of the steps, the head was struck 
off with a sword, by a man whose business 
it is to do this work. The head of the goat 
was quickly seize@ by the officiating priest 
and laid dripping before the goddess, which 
can only be appeased with blood. 

The image is a huge, rudely shaped stone, 
smeared with the sacred red paint, dressed 
in tawdry tinsel, and with two glittering 
glass eyes staring out of the darkness of the 
inner shrine. The temple-priest complained 
that the people do not offer nearly so many 
sacrifices as formerly, nor do they pay him 
so well for his services and incantations. 

We spent twelve days there, visiting ad- 
jacent villages in the forenpons, in one of 
which we were twice listened to with great 
eagerness by practically the whole popula- 
tion—the men gathering on the threshing- 
floor, just on the outskirts of the village, 
and the women meeting with me in the 
courtyard of the chief official or head man. 

On our second visit to another place, the 
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head man made us a feast. He wondered 
much at my preference for dry boiled rice, 


- rather than the rich. greasy condiments that 


should have been eaten with it! 

Every evening during our stay at Autri 
from seventy to one hundred people came 
to the tent and listened very attentively to 
the straight, simple Gospel preaching. 

We have a helper this year who is a real 
joy to us. He is capable and kindly and al- 
ways has a fresh message, growing out of 
a daily, personal, spiritual experience. He 
plays the violin and I the little organ. No 
doubt the singing does prove an attraction 
to the people for they love the lyrics. I 
shall not soon forget Abraham’s solemn ap- 
peal to the people, that last night at Autri, 
as the darkness gathered about us. 


We returned to Neemuch and spent the 
Christmas season with our people here, go- 
ing out again immediately after the New 
Year. January was spent at three centres. 

Near our first camping place there is a 
village that had belonged to a young Rajput 
chief, who, while attending the Chiefs’ Col- 
lege, at Indore, was bitten last September 
by a snake and died a few hours later. The 
body was brought to his village for the 
funeral ceremonies, and great lamentation 
was made for the young man. He had been 
married in July to the daughter of,a Tey- 
pore Sirdar, and returned to Indore eight 
days after bringing his young bride to his 
mother’s house. 

I twice visited the sorrow stricken old 
mother and the hopeless young bride. The 
girl igs less than sixteen, tall, fair and beau- 
tiful. She can read Hindi and knows 
enough English to sign her name to docu- 
ments, ete., having been taught by a lady 
missionary at Teypore. 

The old mother sat huddled on the floor, 
shrouded in a dark colored garment. No 
one has seen her uncovered face since the 
news came of her son’s sudden death, and 
she told me that because the light had 
gone out in her heart, the sun’s light 
should never again strike her uncovered 
face. For a whole year the old mother 
and the young widow will not leave the 
small room in which they now spend the 
long, sad, hopeless days. They were so pa- 
thetically sad. We wept together and I gave 
them what comfort I could. 
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But what can one say to those who are 
without God and without hope, to whom 
death is but the beginning of endless births, 
with possible liberation at the end of count- 
less ages? It is all so dark and uncertain, 
—this doctrine of transmigration. ‘Truly, 
we Christians sorrow not as do those who 
have no sure and certain hope of a glorious 
resurrection in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 

At Rampura we had a most encouraging 
twelve days’ camp. One old Brahmin, near 
the grave, seemed near the Kingdom too. 
He came day after day to the tent, and 
finally disappeared with two Gospels and we 
saw him no more. I spent two days among 
the Brahmin women and tried to make the 
Way of Life very plain to them. 

Our next camp was at a small town full 
of temples and religious mendicants, who 
did not seek to hide their hatred of us. We 
can almost always count on the opposition 
of the professional religious class. When 
India comes under the sway of the King of 
Righteousness what is to become of the five 
(or as some say, seven) millions of reli- 
gious mendicants, who live a lazy life and 
fatten on the offerings of the poor, ignorant 
classes? 


After three days at home, settling the 
month’s accounts, laying in supplies, etc., we 
set out again, spending ten days at the first 
camping place. 

The doctor there I knew years ago, aS a 
student at our Indore College. He was very 
friendly and on two occasions seemed much 
moved by the preaching. I visited ‘his wife, 
and that set the fashion, and I was called 
to other places. 

It was in this town that, some months 
ago, we came across a seditious pamphlet 
that had been circulated wholesale among 
the people by a wealthy shopkeeper. It was 
written in Hindi and set forth with quota- 
tions from English scientific books and re- 
ports, the manner of manufacturing and 
purifving sugar. It appealed to the people 
of India to shed their blood, if need be, in 
defence of country and caste, but to refrain 
from destroying their souls by using sugar 
refined with the blood and bones of the sa- 
cred cow. 

In this town where we are presently 
camped, by order of the ruler, His Highness 
the Maharaha of Udaipur, descendant of the 
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sun, no foreign sugar is allowed to be im- 
ported. The Benares sugar is more than 
twice the price of the foreign article. It is 
the same with cloth and many other things 
which they seek nowadays to boycott. The 
people must pay for their patriotic senti- 
ments, which have their root, not so much 
in love of country as in the now all too 
openly expressed hatred of the British. 


Next, we went to Jiran, and nowhere are 
the people more friendly, both in the town 
itself and the surrounding villages. It is a 
great opium growing centre, but there is 
much less this year, owing to the scarcity 
of water. The great tank is absolutely dry, 
and six hundred acres of the bed of it sown 
with wheat, barley and melons. 

The buniyas, to whom the greatest of all 
sins is,—not to lie or cheat or give light 
weight (“for how can we live,’ say they 
“if we do not lie and cheat?’) but to take 
animal life,—have collected, in a well, a lot 
of the tank fish, some of them very large, 
and there they will die, and rot one by 
one. We were sorry to leave the people but 
glad to get away from the vile air and viler 
water of the place. 


Arriving: here after a tiresome drive over 
rocky roads, we spent an hour hunting for 
a place to pitch our tent, for a big fair is 
in progress and our usual place is pre- 
empted. Finally, a friendly Sadhu (holy 
man), invited us to pitch near his place of 
abode and we accepted his invitation. It 
is a very public place, close to the city 
gate. There is a well and a few good shade 
trees, under which cattle have been tethered. 
We had the ground swept, but could not 
escape an evil greater than barn-yard re- 
fuse, for the ground is alive with a huge 
kind of lice, that bite viciously, and each 
bite becomes a small boil. I have some 
marks yet, to remind me of bites that I got 
at another place fully a year ago. 

But we can afford to forget the small dis- 
comforts as we recount God’s great good- 
ness to us. We have camped from five to 
twelve days each, in the ten different 
centres of five different native States. 
_During the four months, six hundred and 
sixty-five books were sold, of which fully 
six hundred were Gospels; and with the 
written Word in the hands of so many, you 
will join with us iin continual intercession 
that the Living Word may be revealed to 


the people by the mighty power of God’s 
enlightening Spirit. 


Young People’s Societies 


TOPICS FOR 1909. 


Jan.—Strangers Within Our Gates. 
Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 
Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 
Apl.—On the Trail. 

May.—tIn the Camp. 

June.—Sharing the Burden. 
July.—Pte. Aux Trembles Schools. 
Aug.—French Evangelization. 
Sep.—Our San Fernando College. 
Oct.—Rev. Andrew Gayadeen. 
Nov.—Yamot. 

Dec.—Awakening in Korea. 

Convener, Rev. Dr. McTavish, Kingston. 


TOPIC FOR MAY. 
IN THE CAMP. 
Missions to Miners and Lumberman. 


By Rev. W. J. Kipp, B.A., B.D., 
PRINCE RUPERT, B.C. 


Having worked as a Home Missionary, 
exclusively on the Pacific Coast, or at 
points very near the sea, I will try and give 
a short survey of the Missions from Atlin to 
Union Bay. Atlin is in Northern B.C., al- 
most in Yukon, while Union Bay is on the 
mainland about opposite the centre of Van- 
couver Island. 

Atlin is a gold miners town. It began at 
the time of the Klondyke rush. Men were 
then pouring in by thousands. Dr. Robert- 
son pumped in the missionaries. Rev. John 
Pringle went in to Atlin over the Teslin 
trail. 

Many a time in the camps of the Coast I 
have heard, from old Kilondyke men, of 
Pringle. I will give one instance. Once, 
when we were anchored in a little bay on 
the mainland shore of the Gulf of Georgia, 
we were working at the little engine of the 
mission boat, making some repairs, when a 
couple of engineers came aboard from a 
neighbouring tug. One of then began to 
speak of Pringle. He told of himself and 
his companions finding shelter and food in 


the missionary’s shack in Atlin when they 
sorely needed it. 

When I was in Atlin in 1905, there were 
two institutions, founded in the early days, 
which were still doing splendid work. 
These were the church and the hospital. 
Mr. Turkington was in command at the 
chureh, and Miss K. McTavish at the hos- 
pital. 

It is said that working men always kick 
about the treatment they receive in hospi- 
tals, but one would travel far in the Atlin 
district, before hearing anything but the 
highest praise for that hospital. The cha- 
racter of its self-sacrificing matron makes it 
what it is, one of the most powerful infiu- 
ences for good in the North. 

The Church and Sabbath School proved 
the high character of the missionary and his 
workers. Mr. Turkington now at White- 
horse, is a true follower of the Master, and 
Mr. William’s Sunday School class is worth 
all the money that has ever been sent by 
our Church into the Yukon. 

The next station of our church is at Tel- 
egraph Creek on the great Stikine River. 
Dr. Inglis and his devoted wife have lbeen 
doing good work on this lonely, outpost 
since the Spring of 1905. As the town is far 
from the main lines of communication I 
had never the opportunity to visit the mis- 
sion, but it is a hard place, and from what 
I have known I can safely say that it is in 
such hard places that the church is doing 
her best work. 

The next station is Prince Rupert, the 
western terminus of what will perhaps be the 
greatest transcontinental line in America. 
The grades of this line are the easiest of 
any that cross the Rockies, and as the west- 
ern terminus is some four hundred miles 
nearer Japan that is Vancouver it can eas- 
ily be seen that this will be the short route 
around the ;world. 

Prince Rupert is yet very much: in the 
camp stage. We have many hotels and 
pJaces of business, a good weekly news- 
paper, and four churches, but the lots are 
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not for sale as yet and all buildings are ne- 
cessarily rather temporary. 

Services have been held in nearby camps 
at different times also in a sawmill in the 
vicinity, but as we have morning and even- 
ing service and Sabbath School, only one 
camp can now be attended to. We have a 
congregation with thirty-nine members, fif- 
teen of whom joined on profession of faith 
during the past year. 

The first Presbyterian service in Prince 
Rupert was held in July, 1907, in the only 
restaurant in town. The G. T. P. Company 


would not give permission to build a church, _ 


so that restaurant did duty for many months. 
Finally the Company offered us a room in 
one of their hotels, and last August allow- 
ed us to build a tent church. The tent was 
later replaced by a roof and we have one 
hundred and eighteen chairs, which are 
nearly all occupied on Sunday evenings. 
The building will be enlarged within. a 
few weeks to accommodate the increasing 
congregations. 

We have no idea when we will be able 
to get a lot on which to erect a good church 
building, but the managers have already 
started a building fund and are meeting 
with success. 

The next missionary to the South is Rev. 
A. McAulay of Rock Bay. Mr. McAulay is 
captain of the mission boat, Naiad, and has 
perhaps the largest field to cover of any 
home missionary. There are hundreds of 
miles of Coast line with many a camp and 
settlement. where we have no settled mis- 
Sionary, but Mr. McAulay with his powerful 
motor boat goes from camp to camp, hold- 
ing services Whenever there are gatherings 
of men. 

The writer knows that field very well, 
having opened the loggers’ mission in a lit- 
tle dug out camp in the year 1903. There 
were then about fifty camps of men engag- 
ed in lumbering, or logging as it is called 
here. These camps are only reached by 
water as they are scattered along the coast, 
or on the Islands lying off the coast. 

The first boat was a five dollar canoe. 
This was replaced by a good row boat, 
which did good service for two Summers. 
The plan of operations was to try and reach 
a different camp every night, and with a 
valise full of songs and solos, have a ser- 
vice in the camp in the quiet of the even- 
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ing. Magazines were supplied by the good 
people of Vancouver and these were left in 
the camps to be enjoyed by the men. 

The Logger’s Mission illustrates very well 
conditions in the Pacific Province. Before 
the Mission was opened in 1903 about three 
thousand men were working in camps 
along the coast between Vancouver and 
Alert Bay. For about thirty years logging 
had been going on in this district. I know 
men who were logging near Rock Bay in 
"78, They thus have spent the best part of 
their lives in camps. During that time there 
were years and years that no missionary of 
any kind was ever seen. I heard of one oc- 
casion on which a missionary to the In- 
dians visited a camp and shouted so loudly 
at the men that one by one they got up and 
went our leaving the foreman alone with 
the preacher. There was also one camp 
near Cape Mudge to which a nearby mis- 
sionary to the Indians made regular visits. 

Such was the situation. There were Ro- 
man Catholic, Episcopal, and Methodist 
missionaries to the Indians all through the 
district, but no man to Speak a word to the 
men of our own race. 

These men are very near to those who 
dwell in the Hast. I met several who were 
from near my own Ontario home. One 
man of seventy years was born within three 
miles of home. Young men come West. 
They come to places like these where thers 
are no churches, no homes, where they hear 
every day the name of their Saviour pro- 
faned, where in almost every camp there is 
at least one loud exponent of the cheapest 
kind of unbelief. 

These things have their influence even on 
the missionary, who sees the best. What 
about the men who live among such sur- 
roundings for years? Do not mistake me, 
there are many good Christian men in the 
logging camps, many camps which are 
a very high character and I have many 
good friends among the camps, men who 
for real genuine goodness can go in any 
company. I simply want to direct atten- 
tion to the conditions. The best the mis- 
sionary can do is to visit every camp oncein 
from two to three months and there are 
settlements besides. 

The work is so different from that of a 
congregation. There is no church building 
to give “visibility,” no board of managers 
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or aid of any kind. The men come in tired 
and perhaps throughly wet. There is only 
time for a few words with some of them hbe- 
fore the service, and next morning the mis- 
sionary must start for the next camp. 

All the camps are not visited, as a rule 
as many as can be overtaken in a month 
are taken, so that many camps never see the 
missionary at all. However, there is a good 
man in charge with a good boat. Just last 
week I was speaking to a man from Cortez 
Island, who gave me the best of news of Mr. 
McAuley. He said there was “no man he 
would rather see come to the Island. He 
knew just how to deal with the men.” 

The next and last Mission I will men- 
tion is the Institutional Church at Union 
Bay. Rev. C. W. Gordon was the founder 
of the Institutional feature of the church, 
and: Rev..C; .E. Kidd, B.D, is in, charge. 

Union Bay is a coal port situated near 
the Cumberland Coal Mines. Here great 
steamers come to load bunker coal. They 
come from all quarters of the globe. The 
Institutional Church is there to welcome 
the officer and crews. Within the last ten 
days an Officer of a tug told me of a splen- 
did time they had in the Union Bay Institu- 
tional Church. The captains and officers of 
different boats got together and gave a So- 
cial in the church in aid of some church 
work. 

Thus here and there, sometimes hundreds 
of miles apart along the coast, our church 
has home missionaries doing their best 


to keep the people for God. If we 
fail we fail tragically. Many have been 
lost, perhaps through our failure, many 


more have been lost through the failure of 
the church to provide them with the Gos- 
pel. They are our own people too, for the 
most part sons of Christian parents. 

Does not the Master’s last great command 
include, “every creature,’ that works in 
forest or mine on our own mighty frontiers. 


“Let the evolutionist remember two 
things: first, that evolution cannot have 
evolved itself; second, that unlike brutes, 
humanity advances and we cannot tell what 
the end will be; whether it may not be the 
final ascendancy of the spiritual over the 
material in man. Man, let the evolutionists 
remember, advances and rises. The beast 
does not.’’—Goldwin Smith. 
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HOW TO GET “SALVATION.” 
The Michigan Presbyterian, published in 
Detroit, has the following,— 


On Sunday evening, after service at the 
Central church, a band of workers proceed- 
ed to Monroe avenue and opened a meeting 
in front of one of the cheap theaters where 
throngs of people were passing. The sing- 
ing soon attracted a crowd of respectful 
hearers. 

A young man mounted on a chair was 
the first speaker. He held up a bible which 
he declared to be the word of God with its 
free offer of salvation. 


He then took a quarter from his pocket 
and offered it to anyone who would accept 
at: 

No one responded. A number of well- 
dressed people, mostly young men, stood 
near, but none of them seemed inclined to 
accept a free gift. 


Finally a newsboy in shirt sleeves and 
soiled skull cap, pressed his way through 
the crowd and took the quarter. If he had 
any pride, he did not allow that to keep 
him back. If he had any doubts about the 
sincerity of the offer, he was willing at least 
to make the venture; by his humble faith 
he secured the coin. 


“That,” said the speaker, “is the way. 
and the only way to secure God’s free gift 
of eternal life.” ‘‘Whosoever will let him 
take the water of life freely.” 


What a blessed work, to proclaim on the 
very streets to every passerby that the 
boundless grace of God may be had “with- 
cut money and without price”! 


GROVER CLEVELAND ON THE BIBLE. 


It is reported from a reliable source that 
a short time before his death, ex-President 
Grover Cleveland gave his estimate of the 
Bible in terms which indicated his solici- 
tude for its wide-spread and deeper study, 
as follows:— 


“I very much hope that in sending out 
this book you will do something to invite 
more attention among the masses of our 
people to the study of the New Testament 
and Bible as a whole. It seems to me that 
in these days there is an unhappy falling 
off in our appreciation of the importance of 
this study. 


“I do not believe, as a people, that we can 
afford to allow our interests in and venrr- 
ation for the Bible to abate. I look upon 
{t as the source from which those who stu- 
dy it in spirit and truth will derive strength 
of character, a realization of the duty of 
citizenship and a true apprehension of the 
power and wisdom and mercy of God.’— 
The Christian Intelligencer. 


SERMONS IN STONES. 


Did you ever hear one?. Here is a stone, 
picked up at random. As one turns it over, 
& very distinct and perfect impression of a 
small shell is seen upon it, a reminder of 
the times, ages ago, when this stone, now 
so firm and unyielding, was in a plastic 
condition. Near it, in that long past, lived 
the small mollusk, the impress of whose 
shell is seen upon the stone. A very hum- 
ble member of the animal kingdom we 
would have considered it, yet here to-day, 
after the lapse of centuries and milleniums, 
we see in the solid rock a record of its life. 

The sermon which this stone preaches is 
too plain to be misunderstood. Though we 
but little realize it, our lives are leaving 
an impress on the lives of those with whom 
we come in contact; our deeds and words, 
even though they seem to us trivial and 
unimportant, help to beautify or mar other 
lives. When we think it the least, we may 
be making a lasting impression for good or 
evil on some one with whom we are as- 
sociated. 

Even though your hair be silvered, can 
you not recall some deeds or words of those 
with whom you were associated in your 
childhood? Can you not recall the dis- 
agreeable impression of some harsh or un- 
pleasant word, or the gracious influence of 
some kindly deed or word. Can you not re- 
eall instances of some who had stood high 
in your esteem, who were lowered in your 
opinion by some thoughtless, careless re- 
mark, and perhaps they never quite regain- 
ed the place which they lost? 

The silent, but unmistakable message of 
this stone is, “Be careful of your deeds and 
words, unimportant though they seem; and 
have them always such that their impress 
will beautify, not mar, the lives of others.” 


Here is a stone, picked up from among a 
number of stones, rough and irregular in 
shape; but this one is smooth and symme- 
trical. We know at once that it owes its 
ghape to the action of wind and wave and 
friction with other stones, by which all its 
rough edges and sharp angles have been 
smoothed away. And so it is in our l'ves. 
’ The winds and waves of sorrow, the fric- 
tion of difficulties, and hard and disagree- 
able duties, all tend to wear away the rough 
edges and sharp angles of our characters, 
and make them smooth and symmetrical. 


Here is a solid mass of rock which seems 
to be made up of small, separate stones, al- 
most like grains of sand. Each one of 


these small bits would be but a trifle by it- 
self; but firmly welded together, they make 
a rock, which presents a barrier by no 
means inconsiderable. 

This stone reminds us of our separate in- 


dividual efforts at some of the many re- 


forms which are needed in the world; how 
trifling, taken by itself, is the little that 
each one can do, yet what a mighty force 
for good can be exerted just by each indi- 
vidual faithfully doing his part. We are of- 
ten tempted to do nothing, because we can 
do so little, forgetting the mighty power 
which there may ‘be in an aggregation of 
little things. 


Here is a large flat rock, and growing in 
a small cleft of it is a tiny tree, so small 
that with a grasp of the hand we could up- 
root and destroy it. Near this rock is an- 
other, which has been rent in twain by a 
large sturdy tree, which began its work just 
as the small one near it is now doing. 

The time was when there was but a small 
cleft in this rock, in which a seed found 
lodgment. The tiny tree could at that time 
have been easily uprooted. But it was al- 
lowed to remain, and as it grew, the cleft 
became larger and larger, until the rock 
was rent apart, solid and firm though it was. 

And this rent and broken rock preaches 
its silent sermon on the beginnings of evil 
in the character. It seems like a very small 
thing, the seed of evil which finds a lodg- 
ment in our lives, and it could he easily 
uprooted; but allowed to remain and grow, 
it at length becomes so strong and so firm- 
ly rooted, that it resists all efforts to dis- 
lodge iit, and finally wrecks the character 
which gave it lodgment. “Beware of the 
small beginnings of evil,’ is this rock’s 
message.—Sel. 


A FALLACY IN LIFE. 


Lord, I do discover a fallacy, whereby I 
have long deceived myself. It is this: I 
have desired to begin my amendment from 
my birthday, or from the first day of the 
year, or from some eminent festival, that 
so my repentance might bear some remark- 
able date. But when those days were come, 
I had adjourned my amendment to some 
other time. Thus, whilst I could not agree 
with myself when to start, I have almost 
lost the running of the race. I am resolved 
thus to befool myself no longer. I see no 
day equal to to-day; the instant time is al- 
ways the fittest time—Thomas Fuller. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE OF THE HOME. 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D. 


A family of our acquaintance has been 
plunged into the depths of grief by the 
death of a beloved daughter. Her fatal 
sickness was produced by the poisonous air 
engendered by an ill-constructed pipe in the 
dwelling. A few years ago, a score of stu- 
dents in one of our most celeprated colleges, 
were all prostrated at the same time by 
the same cause; bad sewerage had poison- 
ed the air, and they unwittingly drew in the 
subtle infection at every breath. 

But physical health is not more suscep- 
tible to atmospheric influences than is the 
Spiritual health of a household. It is the 
home atmosphere which usually determines 
the character of the family. Some homes: 
are sweetened and purified by a family al- 
tar, and the cheerful affection and the per- 
vading influence of God’s Word; and the 
children inhale religion at every breath. 

This subtle atmosphere of the household, 
which is apt either to convert to Christ, or 
to pervert to fashion, worldliness, or open 
impiety, is usually created by the parents. 
They are chiefly responsible. It is their 
province either to poison or to purify. If 
the whole trend of the household thought 
and talk runs toward money-worship, or 
toward fashion-worship, or toward social 
convivialities, or in any other similar di- 
rection, it is the father and mother who 

It is exceedingly difficult to make the 
best preaching or Sabbath-school teaching 
effective on character, amid such a domes- 
tic miasma. Almost as soon attempt to 
grow pineapples in Greenland, as to rear 
the plants of grace amid such godless sur- 
roundings. The parental influence goes 
through the house like’ the poison-gas from 
the sewer-pipe. 


Dr. Horace Bushnell, in his unrivaled vol- 
ume on “Christian Nurture,’ has pithily 
said that “whatever fire the parents kindle, 
the children are found gathering the. wood. 
They help either as apprentices or acces- 
sories. If the mother is a scandal-monger, 
she will make her children tattlers and gos- 
sips and eavesdroppers. If she directs her 
Servants to say at the door that she is ‘not 
at home,’ the children will learn to be 
polite liars.” If the father begins the Lord’s 
day with his huge, Sabbath-desecrating, se- 
cular newspaper, it will go through the 
family. 

If he puts a decanter on his table, the 
boys will be apt to hold out their glasses 
for a taste. That millionaire who in one 
part of his will bequeathed his costly wine- 
cellar to his heirs, and in another clause 
disinherited one poor dissipated son for his 
drunkenness, revealed the secret of the 
poison gas which he had let in from that 
cellar. 
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Parental ill temper often sours the atmos- 
phere of a home, so that both children and 
servants can hardly escape being snappish 
and irritable. How can cheerful healthy 
piety breathe in the malarious air of 4 
home saturated with irreligion? It was tha 
wretched air of Eli’s house which ruined 
Hophni and Phineas; it was the godly at- 
mosphere of Hannah’s home which pre- 
duced a Samuel. 

Not only is a family influenced by the 
pervading moral atmosphere, but the school 
and the college are to a great degree sub- 
ject to the like influence. Williams Col- 
lege in its early days had the missionary 
spirit in its very walls. Dr. Arnold creat- 
ed an atmosphere at Rugby which bred & 
high sense of manliness and honor in near- 
ly all his pupils. The breath of Mary Lyon 
still permeates and sweetens, yes, and sane- 
tifies, the halls of Mount Holyoke Semin- 
ary. It is fatal to fashion and frivolity, 
and nourishes the unselfish consecration of 
womanhood to life’s holiest aims. 

In some schools nearly every pupil has 
been converted to Christ during the course 
of study, if he had not been a Christian 
when he came there. An infiuence was in 
the air, molded the teachings and pene- 
trated like oxygen into what may be styled 
the lungs of the soul. 

Churches do not differ so 
each other in written confessions and 
creeds, aS in their spiritual atmosphere. It 
is said that nearly all who go into the 
ministry from Mr. Spurgeon’s chureh and 
theological training-school, carry with them 
the animus, which under God that mighty 
apostle of evangelical truth has diffused 
around him. In short, the chief influence 
of Christianity is in purifying the sin-taint- 
ed atmosphere of human society. The Lord 
Jesus Christ never intended to take his dis- 
ciples out of the world, but to keep them 
from being poisoned by making them 


much from 


EILL WITH THE BEST. 


If the windows of your mind are thrown 
wide to the. sunlight there is no place for 
the darkness. 

If they are thrown wide to good cheer 
there is no room for sadness. 

If they are opened to sweet thoughts 
there is no quarter for the bitter. 

If they are bright with hope, there is no 
lurking spot for despair; if they are bright 
with courage, there is no harborage for fear. 

If they are filled with tranquillity and 
peace, there is no room for discontent. 

If they are filled with sweet temper, there 
is no place for anger; if they are filled with 
tenderness and sympathy, there is no shelter 
for “sweet revenge.’—Church Woman’s 
Magazine. 


— 
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THE TRAINING OF A BOY. 


The boy should be held to the same State 
of virtue as the girl is held. To admit for 


‘a moment that the boy must have a sea- 


son of sowing wild oats is to unfit any par- 
ent to bring up boys. There is no reason in 
the world why the life of the boy should 
not be just as free from taint or irregular- 
ity as that of the girl. Rude language or 
vyulgar behaviour of any sort is just as in- 
excusable in the boy as in the girl. He 
should not be allowed for one moment to 
think that things are decent for the boy 
to do that are indecent for the girl. 

Of course, it is very easy to fall into the 
habit of establishing a double standard of 
morals for the boys and girls. We have 
become so accustomed in this generation to 
see boys do things every day, and hear 
boys say things which no _ self-respecting 
girl would do or say, that we have uncon- 
sciously become reconciled to the idea that 
purity in the case of a girl should be high- 
er than in boys. 

But there is no real foundation for such 
an idea. There is every reason why the boy 
should be as neat, as polite, as modest as 
the girl. Boys should never be allowed to 
think that they are excusable in doing 
things or saying things that would be un- 
fit for their sisters to participate in. Boys 
reared, with this idea in their minds are 
much more apt to make good men, success- 
ful business men, healthy men, than the 
boys that are allowed to indulge in coarse 
conversation or questionable recreations. 

The boy should be on good terms with 
his mother. He should be a chum with his 
mother, if possible. Her sensitiveness, and 
feelings concerning questions of morality 
should be imparted to him as much as pos- 
sible. Then when the boy comes in con- 
tact with rude boys, who have not been so 
reared, he will be able to see for himself 
the folly and degradation of immorality. 

We are aware that this is ideal, but this 
ig the standard that should constantly be 
kept before the parent. Make the boys as 
clean, and modest, and respectable, and obe- 
dient as the girls are. There is no reason 
jn the world why they should not be. There 
is every reason in the world why they 
should be. 


But it is upon the father mainly that the 
rearing of the boy depends. If the father 
ebe a good man, a gentleman, a man-who 
likes life and makes the best use of life, a 
man who has not forgotten how to be a 
boy, and how to play with boys, a man that 
likes fun, but takes a serious view of life 
in general, the boy will scarcely need any 
other instruction than association with his 
father. The boy naturally emulates’ the 
father. The masculine qualities of the boy 
begun to develop early,.and even during in- 
fancy he sees in the masculine portion of 
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the family traits that attract him more than 
feminine traits. 

There are some things the boy ‘can tell 
his mother easier than he can tell his 
father. There are other things that the boy 
ean tell his father better than he can tell 
his mother. Blessed is the boy who has 
both father and mother who are approach- 
able, who are sympathetic with his phases 
of growth, who are ready to forgive, and 
patient to begin over again. If the boy 
has not found these things in his father 
and mother, it will be very doubtful indeed 
if the Sabbath-school or church, the day- 
school or teacher, will be able to supply his 
loss.—Ex. 


“KEEP ME COMPANY.” 


When our little two-year-old is put to 
bed at night, she has the habit of saying, 
“Mamma, keep me company.” 

And in the lone hours of the night, when 
all is dark and still, if she wakens she will 
put her little hand through the bars of her 
erib and say, “Mamma, hold my hand.” 

Oh, if we of larger growth would but look 
up to the Divine Parent and say, “Keep me 
company!” Not only through the still watches 
of the night, but also through the busy 
hours of the day. 

“Keep me company, when success is 
nigh, lest I forget and follow after false 
gods. 

“Keep me company” in the hour of trials 
and temptations, lest I forget from whence 
cometh the divine strength and stumble and 
fall. 

If, when all is dark and uncertain, when 
we can not see where to take the next step 
—if then we would but say, “Saviour, hold 
my hand!” Wihen riding on the high waves 
o: prosperity and happiness, when submer- 
ged in the low tide of despair, yea, when 
crossing the dark valley of death, “Hold 
thou my hand.”—Ex. 


HINDRANCES ARE WITHIN. 


If we could but see it, ‘believe it, act upon 
it, the worries, the petty annoyances, the 
gains, the pleasures, the things that we 
count hindrances, the wrongs and disap- 
pointments—these are all helps, the hands 
that shape us, if we will, in God’s own 
image. These are our opportunities for 
courage, trust, endurance; for hope, for 
love which makes us like God. There are 
no hindrances to holiness outside us, they 
are all within; ‘and if Christ dwells within 
us, reigning there, then all things outside 
are helps and cannot be otherwise.—Mark 
Guy Pearse. 
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OVERDONE PREACHING. 


A minister is quoted in the newspapers 
as saying that henceforth the evening ser- 
vice of his church is to be given to art, 
music and literature, that he will preach 
much less than he has hitherto done, and 
that preaching in general is much overdone. 

It seems, upon reflection, that the brother 
may be right, at least with regard to some 
kinds of preaching. But there would also 
seem to be danger that his own preaching 
of art, music and literature might continue 
to be overdone. In fact, it is that sort that 
is overdone. It may be judged that this 
preacher has already overdone it, and that 
he has too abundant company. 

It can hardly be said that the right kind 
of preaching is overdone. On the contrary, 
there is too little of it. The preaching of 
which the people are so weary and which 
they will not take the trouble to hear, in 
the midst of their art, music and literature, 
is not the right kind. It is true that people 
do not always want to hear the best preach- 
ing. But it is also true that those who do 
listen have too often to hear what is not 
the best. 

There are two or three kinds of preach- 
ing which may easily be overdone. Perhaps 
they are the kinds that the brother has in 
mind. If so, and if he is the one who has 
been overdoing it, surely he has opportunity 
now to try the right kind. 

There has been some overdoing of what 
may [be called semi-scientific preaching. 
Good men have talked more than was meet 
about science which they did not sufficient- 
ly understand, to people who cared less. 

A few of the brethern have overdone what 
they have considered modern preaching. 
They have proceeded on the assumption that 
human nature and divine grace are some- 
thing different from what they were in 
Scripture times, and so their preaching has 
lost its aim. 

A few more have made the mistake of 
preaching art, music and literature, profes- 
sing at the same time a dread of preaching 
politics or other purely secular matters, 
until they have overdone both their preach- 
ing and their refraining. 

But the kind of preaching for which a 
good many hearers are hungry just now 
can never be overdone. Preaching which 
applies the infinite variety of God’s truth 
to present human nature, or to the life of 
the regenerated spirit; preaching which 
makes the Lord’s word ring true and clear 
in all the labyrinthine recesses of a man’s 
heart; preaching which calls men to believe 
that they are sinners and need the Saviour 
whom God’s love has given; for such preach- 
ing there is demand just now. Perhaps if 
the brother alluded ‘to will try that sort, he 
will find it is not overdone, even with his 
own pecple.—Ex. 
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IRRITABILITY THE WASTER. 

Those who are easily irritated lose an en- 
ormous amount of precious time and costly 
energy. In physiology, irritability is the 
property of responding to a stimulus. In 
botany, plants endowed with irritable or- 
gans, when they touch any object, clasp it. 

This is all right in soulless plants or mus- 
cles or nerves; but it is all wrong in men 
and women who are supposed to decide for 
themselves what to respond to, or grapple 
with, and what to leave alone. He is. the 
most miserable of all men who must res- 
pond to everything that touches him. He 
is the happiest of men who can _ quietly 
ignore much that invites him. 

How often we have spoiled an entire day, 
which seemed to be bright with promise, 
simply by letting ourselves become over- 
wrought and upset, early in the day, by an 
unpleasant word or annoying action of ano- 
ther! 

How often, again, have we been saved from 
the loss of time and temper that seemed im- 
minent in this way, simply because some- 
thing else “happened” to divert our atten- 
tion and cause us to forget for a few min- 
utes the irritation to which we were valiant- 
ly responding, and which was threaten- 
ing our peace and usefulness! 

Then we were aShamed of ourselves for 
having to be saved in that indirect way, 
when a little resolute will-power would have 
put the irritation to rout. An instant’s ir- 
ritation is often beyond the control of any 
one; but to allow that irritation to remain 
and dominate and destroy is to get down 
to the level of plants and animals.—Sun- 
day School Times. 


WHEN THE PRESSURE IS OFF. 


It is always harder to work hard when 
the pressure is off than when it is on, Any 
man can throw himself into his work with 
intensity when he is under special obliga- 
tion to do so. If he must get ready to take 
a trip abroad at a week’s notice, it is re- 
markable how many things he can do in a 
week. Or if he is way behind with his 
work, and knows that by a certain date he 
must have it all caught up, there is a cer- 
tain exhilaration in driving ahead to meet 
every requirement of that schedule. It is 
after he is caught up that the real test 
comes. Then the only pressure upon him 
may be the ordinary duty of working up to 
his limit at all times; and it takes excep- 
tional character to do this when ‘there is 
no reason for doing so except duty. At such 
a time the real workers of the world show 
what they are made of. There is a sharp 
dividing line between the average class of 
those who work hard because they have to, 
and the front rank class of those who work 
hard because they will to. 
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A RESOLVE FOR EACH NEW DAY. 


To be joyous in my work, moderate in my 
pleasures, chary in my confidences, faithful 
in my friendships, to be energetic but not 
excitable, enthusiastic but not fanatical; 
loyal to the truth as I see it, but ever open- 
minded to the newer light; to abhor gush as 
I would profanity, and hate cant as I would 
a lie; to be careful in my promises, punc- 
tual in my engagements, candid with myself 
and frank with others; to discourage shams 
and rejoice in all that is beautiful and true; 
to do my work and live my life so that 
neither shall require defense or apology; to 
honor no one simply because rich or famous 
and despise no one because humble or poor; 
to be gentle and considerate toward the 
weak, respectful yet self-respecting toward 
the great, courteous to all, obsequious to 
none; to seek wisdom from great books and 
inspiration from good men; to invigorate my 
mind with noble thoughts as I do my body 
with sunshine and fresh air; to prize all 
sweet human friendships and seek to make 
at least one home happy; to have charity 
for the erring, sympathy for the sorrowing, 
cheer for the despondent; to leaye the world 
a little better off because of me; and to 
leave it, when I must, bravely and cheer- 
fully, with faith in God and goodwill to all 
my fellowmen: this shall be my endeavor 
during the coming year.—Tewkesbury. 


FATHER’S TELEGRAM. 


It happened some years ago that a most 
urgent and unusual invitation came to me 
to visit a military academy, in which the 
students had mutinied, in the hope that pos- 
sibly I might be of service in the situation. 
. The students had struck in everything: 
lessons, study hours, drill—everything except 
meals, to the bugle call for which they re- 
sponded like all healthy boys, in their usual 
military fashion. 

My first suggestion was that order might 
be restored by shutting up the commissary 
department for a day or so, but this sugges- 
tion didn’t seem to be altogether wise. The 
principal handed to me to read a large num- 
ber of telegrams which had come from the 
parents who had been wired regarding the 
Situation. These messages were telescopes 
_ through which one could look into the va- 
Tious kinds of boys’ homes, and the parent- 
al relationships connected with them. 

One father wired his son, “if expect you 
to obey.”’ Another said, ‘If you are expelled 
from school, you needn’t come home.” Still 
another, “I’ll send you to an insane asylum 
if you are sent home.” Another said, “TI’ll 
cut you off without a shilling if you dis- 
grace the family.” But the best message 
was couched in these laconic words: “Steady, 
my boy, steady! Father.’’ 
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There was a man who believed in his boy, 
and probably there is no greater influence 
upon a boy when he is passing from the veal 
to the beef in the career of his life, than a 
father who respects the spirit of his boy 
and treats him like a man.—Rev. Nehemiah 
Boynton, in Young People’s Weekly. 


LEAVING OUT GOD. 


All Christian workers may find food for 
thought in the following letter written by 
Mr. J. McGaughey to the Philadelphia “Pres- 
by terians 3 -= 

‘“As evidence of the great need of an awak- 
ening in the direction indicated, I will give 
you a little account of a typical case in our 
Middle West. 

“In a town of some five thousand people, 
with about ten churches, the six. leading and 
strongest united for a series of evangelistic 
meetings. A hall was rented and fitted up 
at considerable expense, and arrangements 
nade for the opening of the meetings on a 
certain Wednesday. 

“On the Sabbath preceding, the pastor of 
the Presbyterian church preached a sermon 
for the purpose, as he stated, of preparing 
his people for this special evangelistic ef- 
fort. His text was from Joshua 23:10—“One 
man of you shall chase a thousand.” His 
theme, as announced, was “‘The power in 
man for good or evil of a definite, deter- 
mined purpose.” 

“Then for fully thirty minutes he gave il- 
lustrations from history bearing on the 
theme. And not a single reference was 
made to the conditions of the promised vic- 
tories so fully set forth in the context. Not 
a reference was made to the fact that when 
the people obeyed God, He it was that gave 
them this power, in fact, fought their battles 
for them. 

‘Well, as to results. About four weeks of 
meetings every night, and frequently after- 
noons, with no visible results. Can we 
wonder! God was left out. So it seemed at 
least. I have written the facts as seen on 
the surface, though a painful duty.” 


BUSINESS SUCCESS. 


The shrewdest thing a young man can do 
—io say nothing of the influence upon his 
character—is to determine to put the great- 
est possible originality and the highest pos- 
sible excellence into everything he does, to 
make a resolution, at the very outset of his 
career, to stamp his individuality upon 
everything that goes out of his hands, and 
to determine that everything he does shal! 
have the imprint of his character upon it, 
as a trade mark of the highest and best 
that is in him. This is his patent of nobil- 
ity. If he does this, he will not require a 
large amount of capital to start a business 
and to advertise it. His greatest resources 
will be in himself.—Success Magazine. 
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WHAT A WISE MOTHER SAYS. 


That we should keep up a standard of 
principles, for our children are watchful 
judges. 

That what are trifles to us 
mountains to our children; 
should respect their feelings. 

That we should bear in mind that we are 
largely responsible for our children’s faults, 
and be patient with them. 

That if you say ‘no,’ you should mean 
“no.” Unless you have a good reason for 
changing a command, hold to it. 

That we should take an jnterest in our 
children’s amusements, for mother’s share 
in what pleases them is a great delight. 

That we should be honest with the child- 
ren in small things as well as great, and if 
we cannot tell them what they wish to 
know, we should say so, rather than de- 
ceive them. 

That we should interest our boys and 
girls in physiology, and when they are sick, 
try to make them comprehend how the com- 
plaint arose, and how it may be avoided 
in the future. 

That many a child goes astray not be- 
cause there is want of care and training at 
home, but simply because the home dacks 
sunshine; that a child needs smiles as much 
as flowers need the sunbeams. 

That as long as it is possible we should 
kiss the children good-night after they are 
in bed. They will enjoy it, even after they 
profess to having outgrown it, and it will 
keep them close and loving. 

That children look little beyond the pre- 
sent moment. That if a thing pleases they 
are quick to see it; that if home is a place 
where faces are sour, the words are harsh 
and fault-finding, they will spend as many 
hours as possible elsewhere.—Philadelphia 
Record. 
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SAYING “NO” WITHOUT HURTING. 


To decline an offer that is made in good 
faith calls for all the love and tact that 
any, man can muster. Such declining is a 
common duty in the life of most persons, 
yet very few stop to think of the need of 
studying how to say “no” without hurting. 
If all would do so, there would be more 
sunshine in the ‘world. 

Whether one is an editor returning a 
manuscript that represents the labor and 
longing of an earnest soul, or is a hurried 
pedestrian declining the noisy insistence of 
a grimy newsboy who thinks that his living 
depends on his importunity, one can say 
“no” in such a way that the life of the 
other is burdened and harder to live, or is 
fairly lifted up into brightness. 

A smile with the spoken “no” will do it, 
if it is a hearty, loving smile. A tactful 
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recognition of every good point of the offer 
which we must decline will take all the 
sting out of the declination. And no matter 
how “impossible” the offer, there is always 
plenty of merit to recognize, in what is of- 
fered or in the spirit of the person who 
offers it, if we are willing to look for this. 

It is a costly thing to say “no” without 
hurting; it takes time and energy and 
character to do so. But it is not-hard te 
appreciate the gain of the effort when some 
one else is saying “no” to wus.—Sunday 
School Times. 


FATLURE THAT CANNOT DEFEAT. 


Failure is a sickening thing, but we have 
no right to let it be a signal for giving up. 
The man who fails because of his failures 
has surrendered in a fight that God meant 
to have him win. 

“There is no man who has won a perfect 
victory,’”’ says Speer. “Men are not divided 
into two classes—the men who fail and the 
men who succeed. 

“Hvery man is in the failing class. Men 
are simply divided into different groups ac- 
cording to the attitude they take toward 
their failures.’’ 

The men who fail and conqwer are they 
who refuse to let their failures Speak the 
last word. The men who fail and go to 
pieces are they who think that failure can- 
not be overcome. God is close to the man 
who has just failed. If ever Christ offers 
his human-divine sympathy, and fellowship, 
and foregiveness, and power to try again, 
it is at the moment when one has seem- 
ingly lost everything.—Sunday School 
Times. 


“ 


THE SIN OF POSTPONED DUTIES. 


Deferred duties usually mean neglected 
duties. In this field, accumulation is the 
accomplishment. Accumulated 
dividends may be a very good thing, but 
they are never earned by allowing unfinish- 
ed tasks to pile up on us. 

When we have to admit that there are a 
score of duties that have been awaiting our 
attention for days or weeks or months, and 
that ought to have had our attention long 
ago, we may at the same time safely admit 
that something is wrong with our plan of 
life. 

The whole trouble probably lies in our 
not doing to-day what we ought to do to- 
day; and that results from two sins: mis- 
using some of our time, and wasting some 
of our time. The right selection of our 
tasks, and then intense concentration on our 
tasks, will put a stop to the fatal accumu- 
lation. No one thas any right to stagger 
along under the burden of unfinished tasks 
that ought long ago to have been put out 
of the way.—Sunday School Times. 
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EARLY BURDENS ARE HELPFUL. 

In nine cases out of ten a man’s life will 
not be a success if he does not bear burdens 
in his childhood. If the fondness or the 
. Vanity.of the father or mother has kept 

him from hard work; if another always 
helped him out at the end of his row; af 
instead of taking his turn at pitching off, he 
stowed away all the time—in short, if what 
was light fell to him, and what was heavy 
about the work to some one else; if he has 
been permitted to shirk until shirking has 
become a habit, ufiless a miracle has been 
wrought, his life will be a failure, and the 
blame will not be half so much his as that 
of his weak and foolish parents, | 

On the other hand, if a boy has been 
brought up to do his part, never allowed 
to shirk responsibility, or to dodge work, 
whether or not it made his head ache, or 
soiled his hands, until bearing burdens has 
become a matter of pride, the heavy end of 
the wood his choice, his parents, as they 
bid him good-by, may dismiss their fear. 
The elements of success are his, and at some 
time and in some way the world will re- 
cognize his capacity.—Christian Advocate. 


AGE NOT WITHOUT PLEASURE. 


That every age of woman has its own 
pleasures and privileges is a truth recog- 
nized most by those who have attained the 
respective ages. AS one woman who had 
passed the three-score and ten mark put it 
in a “heart .to heart” talk with a young re- 
lative: | 

A merciful providence has scattered the 
different sorts of joy ‘along the way. What 
you think is a good time at twenty will 
seem to you a bore at forty. The strenuous 
work of forty, which just suits that time 
of life, begins to Seem rather too much at 
sixty. And so on. 

The young cannot realize the satisfactions 
that belong to age, but they are there just 
the same. The friendship which are keen 
and new in youth grow mellow and rich and 
old with the years. The joy of the gratified 
parent who sees the success of good child- 
ren is far, far beyond any pleasure of earlier 
years. \ 

And there is always the increasing power 
of discriminating between the true and the 
false and the trivial and the worth while, 
and all that sort of thing, which is called 
“the deepening of one’s philosophy.” 

Sorrow comes, it is true, but that, too, 
brings its compensations, in strengthening 
one’s hopes of the future and clearing one’s 
reiigious backgrounds, and making one more 
sympathetic in this life. 

As for the physical infirmities supposed 
to be inseparable from age, if one obeys 
the laws of health in youth and all along, 
and lives aright, it is possible to be well and 


happy at sixty and seventy, as at twenty-. 


five.—Px. 
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THE REMEDY FOR A DISEASE. 


Outreach is the remedy for self-centred- 
ness. Most-lives are too greatly concerned 
with the petty interests that begin and end 
in themselves. This breeds worry and nar- 
rowness. The smallness of some spirits is 
due to their failure to apprehend life’s large- 
ness. From any station or sphere anybody 
can reach out and touch, helpfully, the big 
world’s need. It is to-day possible for the 
remotest rural dweller in the most secluded 
part of the land to have a point of mission- 
ary contact with the most antipodal of 
nations. Thus in helping to serve others 
he will in highest ways serve himself.— 
Phil. Westminster. 


A LOOK AT THE CROSS. 


A young man was undergoing an exami- 
nation before an ecclesiastical body prepar- 
atory to his entering upon missionary work 
in Central Africa. 

Ons of the examining board said to him 
in the course of the examination, “Suppose, 
young man, that when you get to Africa, 
some high business concern should offer you 
a salary ten or twenty times larger than 
we are able to pay you. Suppose because 
of your superior advantages and your col- 
lege education, you should be tendered a 
high position under some foreign govern- 
ment, what would you do?” 

“Well, said the young man in a clear, re- 
sonant voice, ‘I should take one more look 
at the cross and say no.” 

This is thorough consecration. This is 
the sacrifice upon which the Church of 
Christ is built, and upon which she is go- 
ing forth conquering and to conquer. The 
cross of Christ, the emblem of the greatest 
sacrifice ever made for humanity, will ever 
have its right of way in the heart of man. 
The story of sacrificing love is the story 
that melts hearts and wins souls. 

God’s great love story which had its cent~- 
er in Calvary’s cross, will ever have the 
greatest charm for men. When we look 
at the cross the best that is in us rises 
to the surface. The glitter and fascination 
of the world vanish in the vision of Cal- 
vary’s sacrifice. 

When you are deciding your life’s work 
you will not go far astray if you keep your 
eyes fixed on the grand old cross. In your 
weak hours, when assailed by hot passion 
and overwhelming temptations, you will find 
strength and help in a look at the cross.— 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 
cowards; they simply unveil them. Silently 
and imperceptibly we grow and wax strong, 
we grow and wax weak; and at last some 
crisis shows what we have become.—Canon 
Westcott. 
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REST FROM DAILY IRRITATIONS. 


The real wear and tear of life is due to 
the petty irritations of the day. They find 
us from many sources. They drive up to 
our door at unexpected moments, and in 
our care for other interests we are unpre- 
pared to exclude them. ‘They enter out life 
ere we realize it, and begin to disturb our 
poise. 

We are each differently affected by these 
annoyances. What harms one has little 
power over another. The same person is 
differently influenced by these irritations at 
different times. ‘The mastery of soul poise 
is a great triumph. To be superior to the 
vaxatious things of the day is a_ great 
achievement. To be able to say, “None of 
these things move me,’”’ is the evidence of 
a victorious mind. 

Hach may have this power. The Chris- 
tian religion teaches the secret. David 
said, “I have set the Lord always before 
me; because he is at my right hand, I shall 
not be moved.” 

The Christian’s establishment is in God. 
His expectation is from him. Upon him 
he waits all the day long, and his waiting 
is rewarded by the gilt of peace and spiri- 
tual resistance to the irritation of the 
moments. As one has said, “it is only as 
we look below and around that we are de- 
pressed. When we look up, we are strong.”’ 
The soul’s determination must be, “I will 
look unto the hills from whence cometh my 
help; my help cometh from God, which 
made heaven and earth.” 

The days are not the same in what they 
bring or in the manner they affect us. The 
effect is conditioned upon the character of 
our faith. Our spiritual attitude and vision 
have to do with our power of resistance. 
The grace of God and your will have much 
to do with the disposal of daily irritations. 
Do not suffer your mind to dwell upon them. 
You can magnify any evil until it becomes 
a mountain. 

Never provide quarters within your heart 
for these harbingers of ill. It is an easy 
thing to become constitutionally a fretter. 
The vexatious things of life are after all 
only the dust of travel. Keep a mind proof 
against their entrance. The cause of the 
trouble is within yourself or the thoughtless 
persons with whom you journey. Vehicles 
are provided with cups on the bearings, so 
as to ‘exclude the dust and grit. 

The Christian who would be unmoved by 
the small vexations of daily life must make 
provision to exclude them, and God’s help 
in the gift of a mind set upon the essential 
things of life, will exclude those anxieties 
which needlessly vex the spirit. Give your 
mind to the bright and hopeful things of 
life. Rule out in the beginning whatever is 
pane. Pray to possess Christ’s mind and 
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perspective. Will out, while they are on the 
threshold, all which wouid needlessly 
trouble and unsettle your peace if permitted 
to enter. Live with God, and let his love 
garrison you. There is enough that is good 
and bright and sweet and wholesome to en- 
gage your thought. Think on these things. 
Learn to serve and live for these, and irri- 
tations will then find no avenue of en- 
trance. 

This is the only philosophy of peace. 
Make God your daily refuge and fortress. 
Do your duty and be true to conscience. Do 
not discuss nor dwell upon your failures. 
Exile your moods. Count your blessings, 
and -yearn only to be a blessing for your 
Master’s sake. Trust God and adhere to 
those ideals which are righteous in their 
inception, and which, when realized, crown 
life with glory. 

There is no friction in the orbits of the 
stars. They quietly obey thd laws of God. 
There is no higher law for man than daily 
endeavoring in all places and situations to 
do the will of God. In proportion as we do 
this, nothing can mar our peace or unsettle 
our soul. “He that keepeth my command- 
ments, he it is that loveth me, and he shall 
be loved of my Father, and we will come 
and make our abode with him.” In this 
household there shail be fraternity and 
peace, and in his power to keep, trust will 
bolt the door to the irritations which other- 
wise would enter, and disturb the soul’s 
poise.—Selected. 


DR. ARNOLD’S DAILY PRAYER. 


Dr. Arnold, late Headmaster of Rugby 
School, England, was one of the greatest 
scholars of his day (fifty years ago). He 
was also a devout Christian. The following 
is said to have been his daily prayer:— 

“O Lord, I have a busy world around me. 
Kye, ear, and thought will be meeded for all 
my work to be done in this busy world. 
Now ere I enter on it, I would commit eye 
and ear and thought to Thee. Do Thou 
bless them and keep their work Thine, that, 
as through Thy natural laws my heart beats 
and my blood flows without any thought of 
mine, so my spiritual life may hold on its 
course at these times when I cannot commit 
each particular thought to Thy service. 
Hear my prayer, for my dear Redeemer’s 
sake! Amen.” 


When alone, we have our thoughts to 
watch; in the family, our temper; in society, 
our tongues. We should endeavor to illus- 
trate our devotions in the morning, by our 
conduct through the day.—Hannah More. 


He cannot control the output of his life 
who does not guard its inlets. 


Youth’s 


NEW BRUNSWICK TO ALBERTA. 


[A true story). 


By STELLA T. Payson, St.’ JoHn, N.B. 


“The bed is so hard, muvver,” sighed 
Dannie, for the twentieth time that day, as 
mother sat down beside his bunk for a few 
Minutes’ chat. 

“Mother knows, darling; and she jis so 
sorry, but you must be a brave ‘boy. Your 
leg will soon be well, and then you can run 
about again.’’ 

“I want to go into the kitchen wiv you,” 
wailed Dannie, “I’m tired, an’ my back 
hurts, an’ my leg hurts, an,’—the further 
ist of Dannie’s hurts was lost in sobs, and 
Mrs. Dillon sighed wearily, as she tried to 
make him a little more comfortable. But 
a board bunk, and a straw “‘tick”’ are not 
very restful for a broken leg, and poor little 
Dannie ached in all his bones. 


“T don’t know what to do with him,” said 
the tired mother to her husband, as they ate 
their supper, “He gets so tired, and frets to 
be out here with me. I stay with him all I 
can, but he gets so lonely.” 

“Well now, I met the minister,” said Mr. 
Dillon, ‘fan’ it’s himself is the kind man. 
‘Dillon,’ sez ’e, ‘I’m glad to see you doin’ 
so well. The first years in the West is alwiz 
harrd,’ sez ’e, ‘but you’ll find it a fine coun- 
try if yer willin’ to work.’ An’ he asked 
about you and the bye, and whin I tould 
about Dannie’s leg, he was that sorry, an’ 
he says they’re after sendin’ him a big box 
from a church away back in New Bruns- 
wick. ‘An’ mebbe,’ sez ’e, ‘there’’ll be some- 
thing in it for Dannie—a picture book or 
the like.’ So just tell him that—they’ll find 
him somethin’ sure.” 

“Tt won’t be much of a Christmas he'll 
have, poor child,’ said Damnnie’s mother. 
“T’ll be glad if they find him something, for 
it’s little we can get him now, with doctor’s 
bills to pay.” 

“That’s so, indeed,” agreed Mr. Dillon. 


Dannie was greatly excited at the thought 
of the minister’s box, and anxiously asked 
his father every day for news of it. At last, 
about a week before Christmas, Mr. Dillon 
came home with the news that the box had 
arrived, and that he was to go to the min- 
ister’s that night, to help unpack it. Wasn’t 
Dannie excited? 

‘Do you think there’d may be a book,— 
or two books, muvver?” he questioned ea- 


gerly. 
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But mother’s wishes were of a more prac- 
tical sort. ‘“‘I wish there’d be a big ‘soft 
quilt that I could fold up under you to make 
your bed more comfortable,’ she answered. 

“Yd raver a picture book,” said Dannie 
wistfully, “even if I do ache.” 


It was hard work waiting for his father’s 
return, but ‘im about an hour there was a 
sound of sleigh bells, and the minister drove 
up to the door with Mr. Dillon, and a load 
that occasioned the greatest surprise and 
delight to Mrs. Dillon and Dannie. 


“We just left Mrs. Davis and the children 
to finish unpacking, while we drove over 
with this. We were so delighted we couldn’t 
wait,’ he said, and with that they brought 
in a glittering article, which, when four legs 
had been unfolded, and a head-board raised, 
proved to be a little bed with a wire spring. 
It was about four feet long. From the sleigh 
they brought a lovely little mattress, which 
just fitted it, and a big, firm pillow. 

“There’,” laughed Mr. Davis, rubbing his 
hands. “If that isn’t the strangest thing 
to come in a mission box.” 

“Sure that was never in the box,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Dillon, “How could that big 
bed be in a box?” 

“That’s just where it was thin,” said her 
husband, “My that’s the foine big box. The 
bid stood on ind in it, and you couldn’t ’ve 
got a Sheet apaper between it an’ the cov- 
er. An’ there’s two foine books here for 
Dannie, besides.” 

Dannie was wild with excitement over his 
wonderful bed, and when it was thoroughly 
warmed, father and mother put blankets on 
it, and carefully moved him to it. Then ap- 
peared the beauty of that dear. bed, for 
father and mother lifted it up with Dannie 
on it, and carried it right out into the kit- 
chen. 

“Oh muvver it’s just fine,” cried the hap- 
py little boy, “when I move it just comes 
too, an’ its so smoov.”’ 

“It was a strange thing to come in a mis- 
sion box,’’ declared Mr. Dillon. “But sure I 
am sthatvits\ the makin, or. us) to ‘have it," 

It certainly was strange about that little 
bed, and those who unpacked it thought it 
no stranger than the ladies who packed it 
up. 


When the box was to be packed at the 
church in New Brunswick, it was decided 
to send all articles for it to the caretaker of 
the church. A very busy man was Mr. 
Barker, as he had the care of a number of 
public buildings, but he was always ready 
to help in mission work, and so gladly un- 
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dertook to take care of the contributions for 
the box. 


One evening, late in October, a busy party 
gathered in the vestry, and the great pack- 
ing case was dragged in to be filled. 

“ve had some pretty funny things sent 
for the Northwest box,” said Mr. Barker, 
“put nothing funnier than this,’ and from 
the library he brought out that very little 
bed. 

No clue could be found as to who had sent 
it, and it was finally decided that someone 
whose child had outgrown the crib, must 
have had it repaired, and sent to go in the 
box. 


“The very day after the notice was given 
out in the church, it came,” explained Mr. 
Barker. “The varnish was wet and sticky 
on it, so whoever sent it wanted it to go in 
good condition.” 


It was found, on examination, that the bed 
could be stood on end in the box, though, 
as Mr. Dillen had declared, when he unpack- 
ed it, “there wasn’t room for a sheet of 
paper over it,’ and away it went to the 
West, to be just the very article to bring 
comfort to little Dannie Dillon in Alberta. 


It was two weeks after the box had start- 
ed on its long westward journey, that Mr. 
Barker met a teacher of one of the schools 
under his care. 


‘Tt’s a strange thing, Mr. Barker,’ she 
said, “that Roberts & Company never sent 
that little bed.” 

‘What little bed?” asked Mr. Barker, with 
a startled look. 

“Why the little bed I ordered for the class 
in nursing,’ she answered. 
weeks since I ordered it to be sent to your 
house.” 

“Well youll never see it, Miss Brown,” 
said Mr. Barker. ‘Your little bed is two 
weeks on its way to Alberta,” and then he 
told about the wonder caused by the sending 
of such an unusual contribution for mis- 
sions. 

“You never mentioned it to me, Miss 
Brown.” he concluded, ‘“and it came the 
very day after the notice was read in the 
church, so what was I to think?” 

Miss Brown felt a little troubled about 
it, not knowing how the superintendent of 
her school might regard the loss, but he 
laughed. very heartily about it. and asked 
her teasingly if she wished the board to 
continue contributing to Northwest mis- 
sions. 

Dannie had a beautiful Christmas stock- 
ing, and some books, and a warm overcoat 
to wear when he got well, but he and his 
mother agreed that his best gift was the lit- 
tle bed.—‘The King’s Own.” 


The strength which comes through sor- 
row and failure nobly borne is in itself a 
high form of success. 
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“AT HIS BECK AND CALL.” 
By ELIZABETH PRESTON ALLAN. 


“Lloyd, mother wants you to take the 
washerwoman’s money to her this afternoon, 
before five o’clock.” 

Lioyd Stuart threw up his head impatient- 
ly: “Tt wish I could have one afternoon 
without trifling interruptions like this,” he 
said complainingly. ‘Maggie, please ask 
mother if to-morrow won’t do as well.” 

“T can’t ask her, because she has goue 
out: she left the money with me. ‘Could- 
n't you take it, Sis?’ Maggie shook her 
head: “I am staying in with Leonard; you 
know he is croupy to-day.” 

“Why was she so particular about my go- 
ing before five’ o’clock?”’ asked Lloyd. 
“Mother didn’t have the money when the 
wash came home,’ explained Maggie, “but 
she ’phoned to father to send it up to her, 
because the child who brought the clothes 
said his mother needed it to-day.” 


“I really don’t see why Mrs. Lumly’s con- 
venience should be considered before mine-” 
said Lloyd testily; “suppose she does need 
the money. I also need time to get up my 
program for our Brotherhood meeting. I 
say, let Mrs. Lumley wait till to-morrow.’ 


Lloyd again bent his eyes tu the pad on 
his knee, and held his pencil poised above 
it; but he was conscious that Maggie still 
stood beside him. 


“Well?” he asked presently, without look- 
ing up; but the girl did not speak for a 
moment: this big brother was her doting 
piece; to have him “chum” with her was 
great joy to Maggie, and she was finding it 
hard to say anything that might annoy him; 
and yet— 

“Well?” said Lloyd again, looking up at 
his sister this time. 

“I just thought I’d remind you,” she said 
timidly, ‘of what Dr. Crowe... said about 
holding ourselves at His beck and call.” 
And then, without waiting to see how the 
President of the Junior Brotherhood would 
take fher thint, Maggie vanished from his 
side, and the turpentiny nursery, and the 
croupy Leonard, claimed her. 


If she had waited for results, she would 
have seen Lloyd flush angrily at first; and 
then take on a sober, considering look, 
while rolling his pencil idly on the arm of 
the chair. As a matter of fact, he was re- 
calling impressions that were only a few 
days old, when a certain speaker. at the or- 
ganization of a young people’s movement in 
the church, had said that his idea of the 
proper attitude for a young people’s society 
was that “it should keep itself alertly at 
God’s beck and call. to do His errands.” 
The expression had struck him forcibly at 
the time, and it drew him up from his chair 
now, sending him to the outskirts of the 
town, to pay for the week’s washing. 
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There was somebody there before him, a 
Strange boy about his own age; this seem- 
ed to be Mrs. Lumly’s reception day! While 
waiting for the stranger to finish his busi- 
ness with Mrs. Lumly, Lloyd tried to look 
as if ‘he were deaf, but of course it was im- 
possible not to hear the strange contract 
that was being made between the two: the 
boy was agreeing to come Monday afternoon 
to cut and stack the woman’s weekly sup- 
ply of wood, in payment for his wash and 
mending, 


“And this young gentleman can tell you 
more about a livin’ place than I can, sir,” 
said Mrs. Lumly, transferring the stranger 
to Lloyd’s shoulders, as he was transferring 
her wages from his pocket to her hand. 
“An’ begging your pardon, young gentle- 
men, I smell my bread aburnin.’ ” 

With that the boys found themselves 
alone, and they left Mrs. Lumly’s door to- 
gether. “My name is Edward Geary,” ex- 
plained the stranger, and I’ve just come in 
from the country, to go to the Business 
College. I shall have to bring my provi- 
sions in from the farm, but I am looking 
for a room of some sort, it will have to be 
a cheap one, where I can keep house.” 


Instantly the words Maggie had brought 
to his remembrance flashed into Lloyd’s 
mind; was this the errand God had sent 
him on? Wasn’t this Brotherhood work at 
first hand? 

“Come home to supper with me,” he said, 
“and we'll ask father’s advice.” 

Edward declined the invitation at first, 
showing a very proper independence and un- 
Willingness to push himself upon a stranger; 
but yielded to his new friend’s urgency. 

Eager plans were surging through Lloyd’s 
heart and brain as he reached his own door- 
step, for he had taken a liking to this 
Stranger; but all he said to his mother was 
he would like to ask his new acquaintance 
to stay a day or two with him, until he got 
settled. And, although surprised at the un- 
usual request, Mrs. Stuart consented. 


As a matter of fact, Lloyd had not quite 
made up his own mind about the plan that 
had suggested itself to him, as he and Ed- 
ward walked away from Mrs. Lumly’s cot- 
tage. It seemed that he ought to be willing 
to share his room with a fellow that was 
making a fight to get on in the world; but, 
of course it meant more sacrifice than ap- 
peared on the surface, and as the days went 
by, Lloyd appreciated this more and more. 


The Junior Brotherhood proved an inter- 
esting affair: it had been started on pretty 
wide lines, and many a young fellow who 
had gone into it reluctantly, found just what 
he liked; along with some other things that 
he had not cared for, but yet came to feel 
that he perhaps needed. For the Brother- 
hood ‘‘did the social act,’ as the boys put 
it, and had athletics as a special feature, 
and a Book Club annex, while Keeping, as 
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the heart and core of the organization, the 
religious meeting, every Sunday afternoon, 
which was intended to develop the best that 
was in each life. 


At one of these meetings a little less than 
a year after its organization, on a hot Au- 
gust afternoon, the Helpful Committee 
brought in a somewhat unusual report. It 
was to the effect that there was a clerk from 
Bramwell’s department store who had been 
very sick at his lodgings and was not get- 
ting well satisfactorily: the Helpful Com- 
mittee had been doing what they could for 
him. “But Dr. Whisnant says the chap 
needs fresh air, needs to go to the country,” 
continued the Committee’s chairman, “and 
I knew our treasury couldn’t stand for that, 
fellows.” 


A very short silence followed, for, before 
the President could call for the adoption of 
the report, or ask for suggestions, one of 
the members rose to make a proposal. Hd- 
ward Geary had never done any talking of 
this kind in his life; but when one has 
something definite to say, and is very much 
in earnest about saying it, he forgets to be 
embarrassed. 

“Mr. President,’ said Edward, eagerly, ‘‘I 
think I see my innings at last! Many of 
you know that when I came to town to get 
by business training, expecting an awfully 
hard struggle, because I didn’t have any 
money at all, a member of the Brotherhood 
took me by the hand, shared his room with 
Whew 

“Get out, Ed!” interrupted Lloyd “you 
know you pay your board in good country 
produce.” 


“That’s all right, but please, Mr. Presi- 
dent, fine the next fellow that interrupts 
me! I was given a happy and wonderful 
home, right away, and every day I have 
said to myself, ‘Just let me get a chance to 
help another fellow, and watch me jump at 
it!’ Now, Mr. President, here’s my chance: 
I haven’t any money to put up, but I have 
a good country home, and my mother and 
father will be delighted—’but the rest of 
the sentence was lost in the sound of hearty 
applause; and when that died away, the de- 
tails of this plan for getting the sick man 
to the country were promptly worked out. 


And before the meeting closed, Lloyd had 
told the boys the story of that trip to the 
washerwoman’s cottage, for he felt that it 
had a solemn message for the Brotherhood; 
and at the next meeting there was a new 
decoration on the walls of their place of 
meeting, a motto which they had just adopt- 
ed, and which shone down upon them in 
the radiance of gilt lettering, 

At His Beck and Call. 
—‘Bast and West.” 


Character is a bundle of habits. Habits 
originate in the mind and are registered on 
the body.—Geo. D. Trip. 


OOoe 
md 


THE FOLLY OF BEING SHODDY. 


“What do you mean by ‘shoddy?’” asked 
a young girl who overhead a group of wo- 
men discussing a neighbor. 

“Deliberately trying to appear what one 
is not,’ was one reply. 

“Trying to deceive others and being woe- 
fully deceived oneself,’ came next. 

“Wearing a picture hat and shoes all 
down at the heels,’ added a third 

Rather drastic definitions, aren’t they? 
Yet few indeed will say they are too se- 
vere. The truth of the matter is that the 
great majority of civilized men and women 
instinctively resent pretense in others. In 
the eyes of well-trained, experienced peo- 
ple a plain garment of honesty and simplic- 
ity becomes every one far better than the 
most showy pretense he can put on. The 
garment of pretense is always transparent 
to every one save the wearer; yes, worse 
than that, for it has a peculiar way of mag- 
nifying the very imperfections it is sup- 
posed to conceal. 

An incident taken from the ordinary ave- 
nues of life may serve to illustrate: A 
young man and his wife went into a small 
town not long ago, he to be head of the 
public school. They made considerable to- 
do about their learning, their scholastic de- 
grees their culture, their importance in 
the school and social world, and insisted on 
taking the leadership in most public af- 
fairs. 

They lived at home, it was soon discov- 
ered, in a state of crudeness and disorder 
and penuriousness, that gave many signs 
of lack of refinement “from ’way back.’’ 
People began, to watch their scholarship 
and found it very imperfect, superficie; 
their ‘degrees’ proved to be no higter 
than those of several college graduates in 
the place. Sharp eyes caught one or the 
other “making breaks’ against social good 
form. 

In all too short a time they were the 
laughing-stock of the community, and were 
glad to go to a new field. 

Had they said nothing of themselves, 
made no pretenses and lived in a_ state 
suitable to their station, they might have 
made many mistakes and have been forgiv- 
en therefor. ; 

Shoddiness is a foolish effort to impose 
upon others, for indeed “ithers see us’ in 
our real characters, no matter what we 
pretend to be. “Be what you would seem 
to ibe” is a wisdom gem that has crystal- 
lized out of human experiences. —Well- 
spring. 


“Only what we have wrought into our 
character during life, can we take away 
with us.’’ 
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THE GRASSHOPPER’S MISTAKE. 


“Take care, there! I’m afraid you don’t 
see where you are going. You'll get caught 
in that spider’s web the next you know.” 

But he kept on jumping as carelessly as 
ever a grasshopper could, and never minded 
a word I said. Up he would go, without 
any thought as to how or where he would 
come down. There was a spider’s web in 
the tail grass just before him. 

“Take care,” said I, “or you will get into 
trouble. Don’t you see that spider’s web?” 

He winked at me saucily, and said: “You 
just attend to your books!” (for I was get- 
ting a lesson in geometry). ‘I. guess I 
know how to keep out of a spider’s web!” 

The words were hardly out of his mouth 
when up he went again as heedlessly as 
ever. A shiver in the web and a bending of 
the grass told the story. One of his hind 
feet had caught, and with an awkward 
curve he had come around to hang with his 
head downward and his back to the web. 

“There!” said I; ‘‘didn’t I tell you?” 

But the grasshopper’s pertness was not 
Giminished. ‘‘There’s only one foot caught,” 
said he; “there are five feet yet. Ill show 
you. Just see here!” and he turned half- 
way over and gave a push with his free 
hind foot, but instead of pushing his other 
foot free, the one he pushed with was 
caught, and he was worse off than ever. 

“There!” said I again. But he interrupt- 
ed me, and said, in the midst of another 
convulsive struggle. Wait a minute; I 
have four free feet yet.” 

But the only effect of his efforts was to 
get all his limbs entangled in the deceptive 
snare. 

And now was the spider’s opportunity. 
Out he came from his hiding-place and ran 
backward and forward over the body of his 
victim, spinning each time a thread that 
made more fruitless the desperate struggles 
of the grasshopper. It was but the work of, 
a moment, and every limb of the head- 
strong, silly grasshopper was bound fast, 
and a web had been spread so thick over 
his head that I could not see it at all. 

This is a true story, children. I saw it 
with my own eyes. I did all the speaking, 
but the grasshopper and the spider did just 
what I have told you. I am older now 
than I was then; that was a great many 
years ago. Since then I have seen child- 
ren as reckless and foolish as this grasshop- 
per, and have seen their parents and teach- 
ers waste their advice, and to as little pur- 
pose as I did then.—Well-Spring. 


“A widow has secured a $2,500 verdict 
against a Howell saloonkeeper who sold li- 
quor to her husband, whereby he became 
intoxicated and was killed by a train.” 


1909 


THE DOG THAT PREACHED A SER- 
MON. 


Although he had lived with those men 
for a long time, he had never had a name. 
The reason for this was because he was 
made of iron and not of flesh and hair. Iron 
dogs do not need names, do they? His 
home had always been on a shelf behind the 
same American store window. 


This was where he was when a kindfaced 
teacher stopped one day and looked in at 
the window. “I wish he was mine,” she said 
to a gentleman who was walking beside her. 

“What would you do with him?” he ask- 
ed. “You would have to have a very large 
doghouse to keep him in.” 

“Oh, I would not keep him in a house,” 
said the teacher, smiling; “he should live 
on my lawn in Burma. How much he could 
say to the people there!” 

One day, not very long after this, that 
same gentleman came down the street and 
walked into the store. He stepped up to 
the storekeeper and asked the price of the 
big bronze dog in the window. When he 
knew how much he cost, he bought him and 
had him fastened up tight in a box and sent 
way over to Burma on a big ship. 

How surprised that dog would have been 
if he had been alive! How wide he would 
have opened his eyes at the strange things 
he saw! But he would have seen one face 
which he Knew. The kind teacher who had 
looked at him through the window in Ame- 
rica was there in Burma, smiling at him. 


Sure enough the teacher did have him put 
out onto her lawn. He had not been there 
any time at all before all the space in front 
of the teacher’s lawn was covered with the 
people of the village. They looked and ask- 
ed questions of each other about the teach- 
er’s queer dog. Eiverything about him was 
so very strange that they were afraid to go 
near him. 


When the teacher saw how curious they 
were, She came out onto the porch to talk 
with them. 

“Come in” she said, “and feel 
watch-dog. He will not ‘hurt you.” 

One by one they did come in and felt of 
him. Then they looked at tHe teacher and 
smiled. 


“Why, he cannot take care of you, they 
said, “ he is only iron.” 

‘Don’t you think he can?” asked the tea- 
cher. ‘“‘What makes you think he is not a 
good watch-dog?”’ 

“Why, he cannot bark and frighten any 
one,’ they said. “He cannot bite, either. 
We would not want to take care of us.” 


“Then why do you trust in your gods of 
wood and stone to take care of you?’ asked 
the teacher. “They are just like him, and 
yet you say they can watch over you. So 
many times I have told you that the true 
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God is the only one who cares for you, and 
you will not trust Him. Come to Him now 
and let Him help you to be good and do 
the right things.” 


So the dog preached a missionary sermon 
every day as he stood there on the teacher’s 
lawn. Every time that a Burmese boy walk- 
ed along the road he thought of what the 
teacher had said. When the little girls of 
the village passed that way they looked at 
the dog. They remembered, too, that he was 
only iron. So the dog said to them, ‘Love 
God.’ Many of them answered, “We will.” 
To-day in Burma some of the boys can still 
tell you about the kind teacher and her dog. 


WINGS OR NO WINGS. 


One morning, when I went to my bath [| 
found someone in it already. 


Not a big person, nor had I ever seen him 
before, but I liked not his look, and not till 
I had hurled him into the garden did I get 
in myself. Lying in water up to my chin I 
thought about him, and asked myself exactly 
why I disliked him. 

He was dark and shiny, but so are some 
dogs, and I like all dogs. He was a slow, 
steady swimmer, but so are pigs, and I rather 
like pigs. He was full of life, and neatly 
tucked against his sides he had wings, but so 
have birds. Ah! Then I saw why I did not 
like him; he was like a bird and yet never 
took the trouble to fiy. 


It is an evil thing to dislike any creature 
which the Good Creator has made, but I 
could not get to like him even in my 
thoughts as I lay in my bath. He was what 
people call an earwig, though his proper 
name is earwing, because beneath the two 
glossy brown sheaths on his back two wings 
are tucked away which when spread out are 
like the fairy shapes of beautiful pink ears. 

And although he might fly in the blue 
paths of the sky and live among tree tops 
beneath the white stars, he lazily wriggles 
along the dirty soil and creeps up brick walls 
and goes prying along pipes and tumbling 
into other people’s baths. 

I have been thinking about him since, and 
I am certain now that if I could have learnt 
to know him and talk with him, I should 
have liked him. Perhaps he was lazy, but 
it may only have been ignorance. Perhaps 
he did not know that he had wings at ail, 
he may have thought he was only a creepy- 
erawly thing and could never be anything 
better. At any rate he never tried to spread 
out his wings between the window and the 
ground; he just behaved like a stiff animal 
or an india-rubber swan. But there is no 
excuse for you, my children, crawling in the 
dust of life, you know you nave got wings 
to rise to better things, you confess it every 
time you pray to God.—J. M. Blake. 
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THE SNOW-MAN’S SECRET. 


“Walter Willis has stolen my bat,’ »de- 

clared Hugh. “I’m sure of it. He always 
has wanted it, and tried to trade with me 
several times, and now it’s gone. I can’t 
find it anywhere!” 
“Do not speak in such a positive way, 
Hugh,’’? remonstrated his mother. “You 
should be very slow to accuse another of 
theft. Think what an injury you might do 
to the reputation of an innocent person.” 

“But Walter isn’t innocent. He has tak- 
en my bat, and I shall not have anything 
more to do with him!” 

Days and weeks passed. Walter Willis 
wondered what had come over Hugh, his 
friend and nearest neighbor. He nodded, 
and spoke as usual across the fence, but 
received no answering smile. Hugh re- 
miained as cold as the big snow man they 
had made the first snowy days. It was 
quite as bad at school, where they were in 
the same grade. Hugh was unapproach- 
able, and several times Walter caught his 
playmate frowing angrily in his direction. 
At last, one day at recess he strolled near 
a group of which Hugh was the center, 
and heard the whisper, with meaning glan- 
ces in his direction, “Thief!” 

Walter understood at once. Hugh was 
accusing him of stealing something, and 
evidently the rest believed the story. He 
clinched his firsts for a minute, and came 
near striking Hugh, without waiting for 
an explanation. Then, for he was a self- 
controlled little gentleman, he swallowed 
his wrath and turned away. 

From that day he did not try +o make 
peace with Hugh, and the misunderstanding 
became a Silent misery to both. Walter did 
not know what the trouble was, and pride 
forbade him to try to find out. Hugh be- 
gan to fear that he had been hasty, and 
that may (‘be his playmate had not taken 
the bat, after all, but pride was too strong 
for him, too, and he had not the courage 
to take back the accusation. 

The winter passed, and the icy grip of 
the frost king began to loosen a little. The 
pond at the foot of the garden thawed first; 
then the huge icicles fell from the eaves, 
one by one. Finally, one morning Hugh, 
looking from the window, exclaimed, “Mo- 
ther, the snow man’s melting!” 

Sure enough he was, and the old stove- 
pipe hat had slipped from his head. 

“What's that I see sticking up through 
his neck?” questioned his mother. “A 
stick?”’ 

Leagan grew pale, and his blue eyes widen- 
ed. 

“QO mother,” he cried remorsefully, 
“that is my bat! Walter and I put it in 
there when we made him! Oh, why didn’t 
I ask Walter if he knew where it was 
when I first missed it? He never will for- 
give me!” 
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“Well, you have learned two lessons,” 
said hig mother. “One is that it is a great 
mistake to accuse another of a crime with- 
out proof. The other is that half our quar- 
rels would be made up at once, if we 
sought an explanation from the other party 
right away. Now go and make your apol- 
ogies to Walter.” 

“Yonder he is, now,’ exclaimed Hugh, 
and sped away to make up with his play- 
mate. 

The latter received his shamefaced apol- 
ogy readily. 

“But O Hugh,” he said reproachfully, “if 
you only had come and asked me about it 
in the first place, what a lot of trouble it 
would have saved us both!’’—Hxchange. 


os 


MISSIONARY WRAPPING PAPER. 


A Bible colporteur in Spain ome day en- 
tered a village and offered his Bibles for sale. 
Among others, he sold a large Bible intend- 
ed for family use. 

The village priest heard of his presence 
and ran to the colporteur. He tore the book 
out of the buyer’s hand, and angrily ex- 
claimed. “These books shall never enter 
my parish.’ He roused the people, and es- 
pecially the pious women, to anger, and 
they took up stones and cast them at the 
man. 

Six weeks later he was again om the road 
leading to the self-same village. Gladly 
would he have avoided it had he been able 
to find a roundabout way. Approaching the 
village at dusk, be hoped the inlhabitants 
would fail to recognize him. To his aston- — 
ishment, the very first man he met at the 
ity gate detained him with the question: 

“Are you not the man who sold the 
Bible?” 

“Yos, I am the man.” 

“Then welcome to our village; every one 
of us desires to purchase your book,’ was 
the amazing reply. In his utmost astonish- 
ment, the man inquired: 

“Are you not the people who a few weeks 
ago cast stones at me?” 

“Most certainly,” answered the man, “but 
a great change has come over us, so that 
every one desires one of your books.” 

How had this great change come about. 
A merchant of the village had picked up 
the book in the market place, concluding 
that the paper might be used. Leaf after 
leaf was torn out to serve as wrappers for 
salt, sugar, rice, or other groceries, thus en- 
tering every hut in the village. 

Through this means the people became 
acquainted with the Gospel and were purn- 
ing to learn more of the wondrous message 
which had been conveyed to them by a leaf 
of the Bible, which the priest thought he 
had destroyed. The village became a center 
of Christian activity.—Selected. 


1809 
“PHE WAIT-A-MINUTE BUSINESS.” 


“Marguerite, will you be kind enough to 
bring papa’s slippers down-stairs ” 

“Wait a minute, papa; I’m just putting 
my dolly to sleep.’ 

“Marguerite, will you put your playthings 
in their place; they are in my way,” as 
kindly asked mamma from the dining-room 
a few minutes later. 

“Wait a minute, mamma, I must run up- 
stairs for papa’s slippers.’’ 

“Marguerite, will you help hunt my ball 
among these weeds?” called brother Thomas 
from the hack yard. 

“Wai. a minute, Thomas, I must put my 
playthings out of the way; mamma Said 
so.”’ 

“Supper, children!” called papa. 

“Wait a minute,” called Marguerite, “‘until 
we find the ball.” 

Marguerite was the sweetest, daintiest 
little lady imaginable. An erect, well- 
poised, supple, active little body surmounted 
by a haughty little head, with a dimpled 
kindly face framed in a mass of golden 
fluffy curls were her physical charms. 


Her mental charms, too, were equal to 
those of the little body. Her cards came 
home from school each month with good 
marks, and were signed by both devoted 
parents with as much pride as they took in 
keeping the little body in good health. 

During the last two months a little fault 
had begun to.grow upon the happy little 
lady which threatened to interfere with the 
good marks on the cards, as well as the 
happiness of the family and of Marguerite 
herself, if not interfered with. A triumvi- 
rate was formed that evening in the home, 
composed of father, mother and Thomas. 
Their object was to make the beloved little 
daughter and sister see the evil of this con- 
stant putting off of disagreeable tasks. 

“Mamma, I toré a snag in my: dress while 
on my way from school; will you please 
darn it, at once, so that I can go to follow 
the organ-grinder with the girls?” 

“Wait a minute, dear,’ calmly responded 
mamma, as she quietly stitched away at her 
mending, 

“But, mamma, I can’t wait; if I do, the 
organ-grinder and the monkey will be gone.” 

When the mending was finished, mamma 
folded it quietly and carefully, and then as 
deliberately and carefully mended the ‘‘barn 
door’ in the red cashmere dress of the im- 
patient Marguerite. 

In a few minutes, the little maid returned 
with tears of disappointment streaming from 
her eyes. “I was too late; the little monkey 
with the crimson cap, the organ-grinder and 
the children had gone when I got out, and 
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all because I had to wait until my dress 
was mended.” 

“TI fell over some playthings last even- 
ing, too, my dear, because some one was 
not ready to put them away wheu I re- 
quested it.” 

“Thomas! Thomas!” called Marguerite 
half an hour later from the wood-pile, 
“come and help lift this board over the 
fence, so we can make a see-saw.” 

“Just wait a minute, sister, ’m mending 
my foot-ball,” called Thomas, as he quietly 
pasted the patches on the weak places in 
his football. Ten minutes later, Thomas 
gallantly obeying the summons from the 
wood-pile, dragged the heavy board over 
the fence, and was as gallantly teetering on 
the short end of the see-saw when mother 
called, “Supper, children.” Thomas promp- 
tly alighting, obeyed the summons from 
within, but Marguerite followed afar, re- 
luctant to go at the first call. 

“There, Thomas Holt, you spoiled the 
whole thing just because you fixed that old 
football before you made the see-saw.” 

“And I,” replied Thomas, ‘‘had to leave 
my best baseball out in the rain last night 
because you were not ready to help hunt it 
when I asked you.” 

“Papa, will you hear me read my lesson 
for to-morrow, now?” asked ‘Marguerite 
after supper. 

“Wait a minute, daughter, until I finish 
When at last the paper was 
finished, the little head rested quietly on 
the snowy pillow of her cot, and the little 
mind was free from the cares of the day. 

Next evening, Marguerite came home in 
a flood of tears. “I was kept in, and all 
because papa would not hear me read when 
I asked him.” 

“And papa was compelled to walk up- 
stairs last evening for his slippers after his 
long walk home, because his little daughter 
was not ready to go for them when he ask- 
ed her,’’ replied mamma. 

Marguerite threw herself for a minute on 
the couch, and then brushing away the 
tears, walked sturdily to the sitting-room, 
to her mother. 

“Say, mamma, let’s give up this ‘wait-a- 
minute business.’ I don’t like it; do you?” 

“No, indeed, I do not dear; and I am 
glad to give it up; when shall we begin?” 

“Now,” said Marguerite. 

Papa and Thomas also were willing to 
abandon the ‘‘wait-a-minute business;” and 
from that day to this, ‘‘wait-a-minute”’ has 
never been said by the members of the Holt 
household; and were the humblest stranger 
to request a glass of water at the wayside 
home, the little golden-haired daughter 
would be the first and most gracious in 
serving it.—Selected. 
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HIS LETTER OF REFERENCE. 


“There is no doubt of it, he was anything 
but a promising subject,’’ said the chief ofa 
gigantic corporation, speaking of his con- 
fidential clerk. 

“When he first came to me to apply for a 
position in the office, I smiled, for he seem- 
ed so incongruous a figure in any place I 
had to offer. Of course, I turned him down 
promptly, although as gently as I could, but 
the matter did not end there. He was per- 
sistent, and as regularly as once a month he 
appeared at my door to ask if there was yet 
any opening for him. 

Now, I like persistence if exercised along 
proper lines, and, the more I saw of him, 
the more J liked the boy. But what to do 
with him was the question. He was too 
big for an errand boy, and too green look- 
ing for any of the departments, and yet I 
had not the heart to discourage him en- 
tirely. 

“At length, a vacancy occurred in the gen- 
eral office; the boy who looked after the let- 
ter files and attended to the copying left us; 
and, just as I was casting about for a suit- 
able successor, John arrived again. 

“When I asked him for references, how- 
ever, he looked dazed, and I was forced to 
explain that he must have some one vouch 
for his business ability, punctuality, and 
conscientiousness, when he smilingly assur- 
ed me that he could give me such a letter, 
and went out with flying feet. The next day 
he handed me this remarkable epistle, and 
on the strength of it I hired him:— 

“Dear Sir,—This is to certify that I never 
have to call my son John but once in the 
morning. He does his chores around the 
house and farm exactly when they should 
be done, and without having to be _ told 
more than once how to do them. He knows 
when not to talk, and that there is time for 
work as well as play. He has also learned 
the meaning of ‘mine and thine.’ I can 
conscientiously recommend him to any posi- 
tion within the scope of his intelligence to 
fill. 

“(Signed) John Mortimer’s Father. 

“T figured that any father who had thus 
made sure of the foundation of his boy’s 
character would look after his further train- 
ing. and I should be safe in hiring the boy 
with such a backing. I did, and have had 
no cause to regret it; for his career has 
more than justified his unusual recommen- 
dation. He has risen rapidly from his form- 
er position, and, as he is still young, there 
is every opportunity for him to go still 
higher.’—Maude E. S. Hymers, in Spare 
Moments. 


A true gentleman is true everywhere. He 
who has courtesies for those only who are 
of equal or superior station is lacking in the 
graces of genuine nobility. 
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WHAT DO STRAWS SHOW? 


“No, I can’t like her after she could say 
such a thing at that,” declared a frank 
young college girl, speaking of a teacher 
who had made a strangely indifferent reply 
to one of her questions. 

“But she looks so tired,’ suggested ano- 
ther. 

“Tired or not, she might have been more 
considerate,’ said the first girl. “Straws 
show which way the wind blows,” she add- 
ed, brightly. 

The other caught her up, quick as a flash. 
“Do they? Then by the same sort of straw, 
I can see pretty plainly what an tistical, 
uncharitable, disagreeable creature you must 
be, my dear!” 

The trouble about straws is that they are 
always blowing some way or another, and 
we haven’t time to watch them. Sometimes 
the straw is not blown by the real wind at 
all, but by a draft from some opposite 
direction. i 

There are often trials, crisis, physical 
weaknesses and discouragements in our 
lives that act on our smaller deeds and 
words like that draft of air on the straw. 
Then is when we need friends who will ap~ 
preciate the draft, who will take the straw 
of our irritability, or apparent indifference, 
as an indication of trouble, and will even 
arise and bar the door for us against cold 
and chill. 

But do we do that ourselves for other peo- 
ple? If a straw shows ‘“‘unkindness,” do 
we close that door on the icy air ourselves, - 
and show sympathy and tact till the place 
warms up again? It is no use to watch for 
“straws” unless we mean to act helpfully 
upon the hints they give us.—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 


There are only two kinds of people in the 
world—the people who live in the shadow 
and gloom and those who live on the sunny 
side of the street. These shadowed ones are 
sometimes called pessimists; sometimes, peo- 
ple of melancholy temperament; sometimes 
they are called disagreeable people; but 
wherever they go, their characteristic is 
this: their shadow always travels on before 
LUCIA ecm. 

These people never bear their own burden, 
but expose all their wounds to others. They 
are all so busy looking down for pitfalls and 
Sharp stones and thorns on which to step 
that they do not even know that there are 
any stars in the sky. These folks live on 
the wrong side of the street. And yet it is 
only twenty feet across to the other side- 
walk, where sunshine always lies.—Newell 
Dwight Hillis. 
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AN ONLOOKER’S IMPRESSIONS IN 
CHINA. 


By Mrs. J. W. BASHFORD. 


A year of absorbing interest had been 
spent in journeys to and fro among the mis- 
sions of China. when a round-the-world 
traveler, who was introduced to me on go- 
ing aboard a coast steamer, inquired abrupt- 
ly: “Are the missionaries really doing any- 
thing?” The form and tone of the question 
indicated that a negative reply was confi- 
dently expected. 

“The missionaries are doing an amazing 
work,’ I answered. “Have you visited any 
of their stations?’ 


“No, she had seen none of them. She had 
been four months in China, but not even 
from a city wall had she viewed a mission 
compound, nor had she talked with a mis- 
sionary. She had just spent ten days in 
Peking, where she might have visited any 
of a half dozen Christian centers, but her 
time had all been passed among street 
scenes, temples and curio shops. 


She had head nothing of the wonderful 
educational changes going on all over the 
empire, had been told that the missionaries 
were not accomplishing anything, that the 
country was hopelessly decadent and would 
be divided among the Great Powers. Where 
should one begin to tell what the mission- 
aries were doing? 

Fortunately an interruption came at this 
point and further effort was spared, for at 
tiffin it chanced that there sat beside me a 
charming young Chinese lady, who spoke 
English well. She was the daughter of a 
Chinese pastor, had been educated in a mis- 
sion school and was the wife of a Christian 
man, educated in another mission, who was 
holding a responsible position under the 
government. She was making a long jour- 
ney alone to visit her husband’s mother and 
give her needed care. 

The meal over, it was with great satis- 
faction that I sought out the skeptical Am- 
erican lady and presented to her this fine 
product of missions, for here was one who 
would grace the best circles of society’ in 
any land, with a light in her eyes that re- 
vealed the Spirit’s indwelling and a face 
that seemed to say to all: “What can I do 
for you ” 


Her personality proved an effective answer 
to the other’s query. In the conversation 
that ensued between the two ladies the 


stranger from across the sea got ther first 
view of new China. 


I was glad to be able ty add that I had 
seen some thousands of Chinese Christians; 
many of them men and women of genuine 
devotion, was familiar with scores of shin- 
ing faces and transformed lives and ‘had vis- 
ited not a few homes which were centers of 
light and joy. 

Nothing is plainer than that men and 
women of a new type are coming out of the 
missions; especially are the women changed 
from head to foot, for they now appear 
with unbound feet and unbound minds. 


The genesis of these new lives is not far 
to seek. Some of them trace their family 
lineage back in unbroken lines for a thou- 
sand years, but the Christ-likeness has been 
stamped upon them in two or three genera- 
tions at the most, and wherever one shows 
rare strength and purity the hall-mark is 
evident. The impress has been made by 
some noble, self-sacrificing teacher or 
preacher who thas poured his or her life 
into the upbuilding of character. Here is 
apostolic succession in its original simplic- 
ity—a joy to witness, a power to covet. 

The new type of home gives assurance 
that the Christian stamp will stick. Consul- 
General Denby has well said: “The most 
optimistic imagination cannot take too fa- 
vorable a view of the future of China when 


a Christian wife shall be the center of even 


a small proportion of its homes.” 


In a home where the wife is respected 
and ther welfare regarded, where the fam- 
ily eat together and ask a blessing on the 
meal, where prayer and song replace bitter- 
ness and reviling, there is a “psychical cli- 
mate” in which growing youth thrives. 

‘A separate house for each family is an 
ideal encouraged wherever practicable. Only 
under such conditions can a Christian fam- 
ily set up its own standards and avoid the 
contaminating influences of great house- 
holds, with their polygamy, slavery, infant- 
icide and numberless idolatrous practices. 

A Chinese scholar was returning from a 
visit to America. He had seen farms and 
factories, railroads and machinery, schools, 
churches, hospitals, public institutions, and 
had marveled at the general intelligence 
and prosperity of the people. Where was 
the key to such widespread success? He 
would not admit that his own people were 
in any way inferior in native ability, indus- 
try, or aptitude for the highest arts. 

On the homeward voyage he made the ac- 


quaintance of a family of missionaries who 
could speak his language. Noting day after 
day the mother’s watchful care and training 
of her children, he said: “I have found the 
key to Western civilization. The mothers 
of China cannot train our children as you 
train yours. This is our need.” 

It is the great national need that is being 
patiently ministered to in every mission 
home and through every mission agency. 
No wonder the people say in such an at- 
mosphere of love and purity: ‘This is just 
like Heaven,” or that the Sympathetic Bible- 
woman who carries peace and good-will into 
cheerless homes is thought tu be “some rela- 
tive of God.” No wonder the foreign visitor; 
after weary days among squalid villages, and 
more weary nights in wretched inns, says 
on reaching a mission station: “This is 
Paradise Regained.”’ 

When a missionary years ago talked to 
a group of women about the bliss of heaven 
one of her auditors said. “It would be hea- 
ven enough for me to have my husband walk 
beside me on the street as yours does with 
you.” This mew fashion is coming into 
vogue. It is now no uncommon thing to see 
husband and wife calling together on their 
friends; a bride smiles, even talks and sings 
at her wedding; the family go to church 
together and the father carries the baby. 

It may yet be long before a brutal hus- 
band will cease to exclaim in amazement, 
when a woman physician protests against 
his cruelty: ‘‘Isn’t she my wife? Can’t I do 
what I please with her?’ But there is 
great encouragement in the numberless in- 
stances in which husbands now provide in- 
struction for their ignorant wives, neglected 
in childhood, and take no small pride in 
their ability to read, to keep accounts, and 
to order their households aright. 

Christianity is not only demonstrating 
anew on the vastest scale ever witnessed, 
its power ‘to satisfy the deepest human 
needs, but its leavening and inspiring in- 
fluence is creating new and ever higher 
needs. 

The educational awakening of China is 
the marvel of the age, and of the many 
marvelous phases of this awakening the 
most surprising of all is the widespread de- 
mand for the education of women. No bet- 
ter proof could be desired of the effective- 
ness of missions on a national scale. They 
have created a demand beyond the present 
possibility of supply. 

When a Chinese reformer visited a mis- 
sion school and heard that the gate-keeper’s 
daughter was a teacher and ‘that the sew- 
ing woman’s sons were in college, he said 
to the lady in charge. ‘You are indeed 
turning the world upside down.’’ 

Tt can no longer be taken for granted that 
the “study-book child” is a boy. The girl 
is having a chance. 
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There was no more dramatic moment in 
the great Centenary Conference of Missions 
in Shanghai than that in which Mrs. Tseng 
Lai-sun was presented to the body as a 
pupil in the first girls’ school ever known 
in China. It thrilled all hearts to look into 
the bright face of the eldest of the new 
women of China and to think of the signi- 
ficance for the most populous people of the 
earth of the new movement started by Miss 
Aldersey in Ningpo in 1843. Before the 
mind’s eye there quickly passed in review 
the happy thousands of girls who have since 
enjoyed the privilege of mission schools and 
are now a mighty. uplifting influence in 
numberless communities. 

It is an added joy to reflect that mission- 
ary initiative and missionary success have 
prepared the way for the opening in this 
first decade of the new century of many 
schools for girls under private and govern- 
ment direction. The young women trained 
in the missions are coveted as teachers, and 
the results there achieved are everywhere 
desired, though the Christian principles and 
methods involved may not be acceptable or 
realized as essential. The nation has yet 
to see that only the learning that is cou- 
pled with sound character wi!l exalt a peo- 
ple. 


Educated women are certain to exert 
great influence in China, because of the uni- 
versal reverence for learning. Multitudes 
have not yet seen this new wonder of the 
age—a woman who can read—but all are 
prepared to honor her as a superior being. 
In the popular thought she is set on a pe- 
destal and men and women alike look up 
to her. 

That an educated woman should be made 
a secondary wife is not to be thought of. 
This splendid new public opinion will deal 
a death blow to polygamy. The glory of 
the red bridal chair, the tyranny of the 
mother-in-law and the posthumous honor 
of the widow’s arch are not now all that 
life holds for women. 

The missions, through the introduction of 
true standards of living, of teaching, of 
healing, have set a new pace for the nation, 
and multitudes are trying to keep step. Mis- 
sion schools of all grades, from the kinder- 
garten to the normal school and college, 
form “the pattern shown in the mount,” 
after which the new Western learning, now 
required by the government, is being fa- 


shioned. 
Schools for the blind, the deaf, the or- 
phaned and destitute with training in 


books, and in varied industries; schools of 
high grade for nurses and physicians, all 
have found a place in mission enterprise 
and are receiving the public favor that 
promises the early adoption of their aims 
and methods in government institutions for 
the defective classes, in addition to a sys- 
tem of general public instruction. There is 
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every reason for strengthening the missions 
at this time when their utmost output will 
be utilized as teachers and leaders of the 
race. 


“How can we be sure of the will of God?” 
“Wow can we know that the Holy Spirit is 
in our hearts?” ‘How can we make our 
lives count for the most for China?’ These 
are some of the searching questions that 
show the lofty purpose stirring the hearts 
of thousands of Chinese youth. Of many it 
is true, as one wrote to his teacher, “I am 
reading God’s holy book every day and be- 
lieving it.” 

This estimate of real values and this at- 
mosphere of spiritual success appear in 
every mission. They make of every genuine 
missionary an optimist as he looks out upon 
the future of China. His is not the opti- 
mism of the idler who assumes that every- 
thing will somehow come out right in the 
end, but the well-grounded assurance of one 
who sees to it that life plans and purposes 
are right in the beginning and confidently 
builds on the sure foundation that no flood 
can sweep away. He holds the key to the 
solution alike of personal and of national 
problems. “To lend a hand” in such an en- 
terprise is to share in the greatest of world 
movements and to see the kingdom of heav- 
en visibly appearing upon the earth.—Chi- 
nese Recorder. 


REPUTATION BUILDING. 


No man can permanently seem to be, in 
the eyes of the world, a different man from 
what he actually is when alone with himself 
and God. Most of us try to accomplish this, 
and many of us think that we succeed, while 
we are really about as successful as the os- 
trich with his head in the sand. 

The housekeeper whose store-room is a 
den of confusion cannot establish a reputa- 
tion for orderliness and neatness by tidying 
up the library and the parlor every little 
while. 

The business man in whose desk drawers 
are masses of confusion never succeeds in 
becoming generally known as a model of 
business system, no matter how clean is the 
top of that desk which is in conspicuous 
sight. 

Our reputation, in the long run,—and there 
is No other real reputation,—rests upon our 
constitutional habits. Our characters, not 
our affectations, determine the public opin- 
ion of us. If we would be thought well of 
by men, let us give our chief attention to 
that which men do. not see.—Ex. 


“Here’s to the man who plans things— 

Builds things—makes things— 

Who prates not of wonders of old; 

Nor gloats upon ancestral gold. 

But takes off his coat and takes hold, 
And does things.”’ 
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THE MISSIONARIES. 


There had been a missionary to tea last 
Sunday, and another one was coming this 
week. Nancy and Lydia, therefore, were 
very much excited. 

Ever since the first one had been there 
they had talked of nothing but being mis- 
sionaries, and of going to Japan or China, 
where people gave you beautiful kimonos, 
embroideries, or dainty cups and saucers, and 
where everything, so they thought, was all 
bright sunshine, flowers and happiness. 

They had played missionaries to their 
dolls, and to all the children who could be 
induced to join with them. 

“We are going to ‘be missionaries, too,” 
announced Lydia to the second missionary, 
who had arrived earlier than was expected, 
and was being entertained by Lydia and 
Nancy in the absence of their mother. 

‘‘Are you, indeed?” gravely replied the mis- 
sionary. “And may I ask to what field you 
intend to go?” 

“Oh, I think we shall go to Japan!” 

“No, China!” corrected Nancy. 

‘Well, you may go to China, but I shall 
go to Japan,” Lydia answered. 

“Are you not afraid that you may get lone- 
some, so far away from home and friends, 
and where so few people can talk English?’’ 

‘Maybe we would .I had not thought about 
that. But can one stay at home and be a 
missionary? I thought a missionary meant 
‘one sent,’’”’ and Lydia opened her eyes in 
surprise. 

“So it does, my dear; but one is not neces- 
sarily sent to the ends of the world in order 
to be a missionary. One can stay right at 
home, and even when a little girl can preach 
the gospel ‘by showing to others the example 
of a Christian life. I am a missionary, you 
know, and yet I never go out of the state.” 

“Don’t you? Well, does that kind of mis- 
sionary ever have ‘thrilling experiences’?’’ 
inquired Nancy, repeating words she had 
heard the other missionary use. 

“Yes, indeed, plenty of them. I know of 
a missionary who once lost his way in a 
snowstorm. For many hours he wandered 
round trying to guide his horse until at last 
he lost consciousness. When the horse was 
left to himself he finally found his way 
home, but the missionary was lifted from his 
sleigh nearly frozen to death. ‘“‘Don’t you 
think that was a ‘thrilling experience’?”’ 


“Oh, yes!” exclaimed both children, while 
Lydia added as she touched his empty coat 
sleeve, ‘‘Would you mind telling us how you 
lost your arm?”’ 


“TI was that missionary, and my arm was 
frozen,” was the solemn but modest answer. 

“Oh!” was all they said, but it made them 
think that while they would work, give and 
pray for missions, they would be contented 
to be what the missionary said little girls 
could be, at least until they were older.—The 
Sunbeam. 
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BON TS FOR CHRISTIANS. 

Don’t talk too much, a very common sin 
among even good people. Some one has 
said that spirituality will leak out through 
the tongue quicker than any other way. 
“Be not rash with thy mouth.” He that 
keepeth this mouth and tongue, keepeth his 
soul from trouble, says Solomon. 

Don’t be discouraged. “The eternal God is 
thy refuge.’ We have the promise that all 
things—even strange, hard, unaccountable 
things—are working together for our good. 
Many of God’s brightest saints, once as weak 
as you are, have passed through the darkest 
tunnels and the hottest fires, yet their lives 
were enriched by their experiences, and the 
world blessed by their lives. 4 

Don’t look at other people’s failures too 
much. We shall likely see plenty of them 
in most people, but that does not help us 
any. And if we do not watch, we will look 
at the difficulties till we, like Peter, our- 
selves will begin to sink. 

Don’t fail to contribute. ‘“‘He that sow- 
eth sparingly, shall reap also sparingly.” 
Many a man’s nose has been kept on the 
grindstone because he has been “‘robbing 
God.” A tenth of our income justly belongs 
to God, and we impoverish ourselves by 
withholding what is not our own. Many 
have tried to their loss. Our feelings are not 
the guide in the matter. 

Don’t seek worldly applause. Try to please 
God. Even the world will think more of 
you in the end. Trying to be popular will 
uin any Christian. 

Don’t think strange if the world misun- 
derstand and misjudges you. That is a part 
of the heritage of the people of God. Job’s 
friends thought his trouble and affliction due 
to his great sin, and told him so. Jeremiah 
was put in a dungeon because of his faithful- 
ness to God. Other examples could be given. 
You need make no explanations. Your 
friends do not need any, and your enemies 
wouldn’t believe you; so just go on and be 
true to God. 

Don’t fail to testify. Do so every oppor- 
tunity. It may seem like a small thing to 
confess Jesus before men, but he says to 
such he “will confess them before his 
Father and the holy angels.” ‘Tell clearly 
and humbly what the Lord has -done for 
your soul; oftentimes this will help others. 

Don’t neglect church services. “Forsake 
not the assembling yourselves together.” 
We do not think of staying away from our 
work when we feel a little bad, or because 
the weather is threatening. If we did, the 
most of us would soon find ourselves in 
debt and out of a job. 

Don’t neglect to read the Word every day. 
Pray for enlightenment. Mark the passages 
which most interest you. Memorize them if 
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you can. If we prefer to read newspapers 
instead of the Bible, there is a wrong some- 
where; and if we will read prayerfully, we 
will find out what the wrong is. Job said 
he esteemed the word of the Lord “more 
than his necessary food.” Jeremiah says: 
“Thy words were found, and I did eat them,” 
and he says they rejoiced his ‘heart. David 
says: ““‘Thy word have I hid in my heart, 
that I may not sin against thee.’ So we 
see that the Word will rejoice our hearts, 
and keep us from sinning against God—two 
good reasons for reading it. 

Don’t neglect prayer. Form a habit of 
prayer; talk to the Lord about everything. 
No matter how we may be pressed for time, 
we can do more work, and do it much easier, 
if we take time to pray. No Christian, no 
matter how gifted he may be, will ever 
amount to very much without continued 
prayer. We meet many who are willing to 
testify, sing, shout or preach, but few— 
rery few—who are willing to pray much, 
and everything will be a failure without it. 
It is the praying people who bring things 
to pass. Our lives will be joyless, fruitless 
and powerless, if we undertake to live with- 
out it. That accounts for much of the dead- 
mess and powerlessness that we see among 
professed Christians.—Selected. , 


HOW CHARACTER IS FORMED. 


Have you ever noticed how an icicle is 
formed? If you have, you noticed how it 
froze one drop at a time until it was a foot 
or more long. If the water was clear, the 
icicle remained clear, and sparkled almost 
as brightly as diamonds in the sun; but if 
the .water was slightly muddy, the icicle 
looked foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just 
so our characters are forming—one little 
thought or feeling at a time. If each 
thought be pure and bright, the soul will 
be lovely and sparkle with happiness; but 
if impure and wrong, there will be de- 
formity and wretchedness.—The Young 
Evangelist. 


The suggestion is sometimes made that it 
would seem better to leave the order of a 
religions service to the Sipirt’s guidance, 
without any plan; but it is just as 
easy for God to guide in the arrange-- 
ment of aplan as in the inpromptu 
direction of a meeting. The very 
chapters in the New ‘Testament which 
describe the highest and most supernatural 
gifts of the Holy Ghost insist the most em- 
phatically upon order and edification. The 
minister of Christ is under Divine command 
to “commit these things to faithful men 
who shall be able to teach others also.” 
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TWO TYPES OF CITIZEN. 
( 

An Irish teamster in a certain New Eng- 
land town hires a man to drive for him 
whenever the license question is put to vote. 
He takes the whole day off. He votes no 
license himself. He gets as many others 
as he can to vote the same way. _A gentle- 
man asked him one day why he took so 
much trouble. He answered. ‘‘Me boy died 
of rum an’ I do what I can to keep other 
folks’. boys from dying the same way.” This 
ignorant teamster is a citizen of the high- 
est type. 

A gentleman of high standing in the same 
community boasted that he never voted -at 
local elections. He said: “‘Why should I go 
through the farce of casting my ballot? 
This town is run by a lot of low and cor- 
rupt politicians. My vote doesn’t count. 
I’ve no time for sentimental shams.” This 
scholarly gentleman is a citizen of the low- 
est type. He is stupidly selfish. Were he 
intelligently selfish, he would protect his in- 
terests as a citizen just as he protects his 
professional interests.—Michigan Presbyte- 
rian. 


AS GTHERS HEARD HIM. 


“There goes a young man whom I saved 
from going to the dogs through drink,” re- 
marked a court stenographer, according to 
an exchange. “He is a tip-top fellow, and 
has plenty of ability, but two or three years 
ago he began to let liquor get the better of 
him. 

“T was sitting in an up-town restaurant 
One evening, whe he came in with some fel- 
lows and took a seat without seeing me. He 
was just drunk enough to be talkative about 
his private affairs, and on the impulse of 
the moment, I pulled out my notebook and 
took a full report of every word he said. It 
was the usual maudlin talk of a boozy man, 
and included numerous candid details of the 
speaker’s daily life. 

“Next morning I copied the whole thing. 
neatly on the typewriter and sent it to his 
Office. In less than an hour, he came tearing 
to me with his eyes fairly hanging out of 
their sockets. 

““Oh, Jack!’ he gasped, ‘what is this, any- 
haw?’ 

“It is a stenographic report of your mono- 
logue at ——’s last evening,’ I replied, and 
gave him a brief explanation. 

““*Did I really talk like that?’ he asked 
_ faintly. 

““T assure you it is an absolute verbatim 
report,’ said I. 

“He turned pale and walked out, and 
from that day to this he has not taken a 
drink. His prospects at present are splen- 
did. All he needed was to hear himself as 
others heard him.”’ 
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NEW BOOKS FROM THE UPPER 
CANADA TRACT SOCIETY. 
102 YONGE ST., TORONTO. 


Gipsy Smith, His Life and Work, 

By Himself. This ever popular life story 
has reached its sixtieth thousand. It runs 
to some 350 pages, with 16 full-page art il- 
lustrations. Price 90 cents. 


Men in the Making. 


By Dr. Ambrose Shepherd. Its contents 
are,—Youth and After,—Youth’s Strategic 
Places,—The Worship of Luck,—A Devil’s 
Trinity,—Temptation and Responsibility,— 
Self-Kespect and Companionships,—The 
Royal Law,—He was Despised and Reject- 
ed,—_ What must I do to be Saved,—Does 
God have Fair Play? Price, $1.00. It is 
strong, common sense, attractive, a book 
for young men. 


The Atonement. 


By Rey. James Stalker, D.D. It consists 
of three parts,—‘‘The New Testament Situa- 
tion,’—The Old Testament Preparation,’— 
“The Modern Justification.” It is a plain, 
ciear, strong, scriptural statement of the 
Atonement, along evangelical lines; good 
reading for any who are interested in the 
subject,—a good antidote to much of the 
characterless teaching of the times on that 
subject. Price, 75 cents. 


Devotional Fours With the Bible. 


Bye JoR? Millar 2D.D Molly from the 
Creation to the Crossing of the Red Sea, 
over 300 pages. Price $1.00. <A series of 
twenty-nine devotional articles, Dr. J. R. 
Millar’s writings are so well known that his 
name is sufficient indication of their char- 
acter. 

Jesus and the Gospel. 

By Rev. Prof. Denney, of Glasgow, a 
large book of over 400 pages. Price $2.00. 

The great question which underlies this 
volume is ‘““‘Who do men say that I am?” 
Dr. Denney seeks the answer from Jesus 
Himself and the men of that time who 
knew him. In Book first of the volume he 
shows what is thought and said about 
Christ in the earliest Christian teaching 
and preaching, in the writings of Paul, in 
the Epistle to the Hebrews,—in the Epistle 
of James,—in Jude and second Peter,—in 
the synoptic Gospels, Matthew, Mark and 
Luke, in the writings of John, The Apoca- 
lypse, Epistles and Gospel. Book second 
of the volume treats of ‘“The Historical 
Basis of the Christian Faith,’— (1) “The 
Resurrection of Jesus,’—(2) “The Self-reve- 
lation of Jesus,’—with a “Detailed study of 
the earliest sources, as illustrating the self- 
consciousness of Jesus.” Dr. Denney is 
well-known as one of the best and ablest 
teachers on this great theme, and the pre- 
sent volume will confirm the faith of many 
in the Divinity of Jesus Christ. 
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THE KOOTENAY CAMPAIGN. 

‘he evangelistic campaign is being suc- 
cessfully carried on in the Kootenays. One 
in close touch with the work writes:— 

The first campaign, including from Nel- 
son and Nakusp, on the west, to Pincher 
Creek and Taber, in Alberta, on the east, is 
now in its last week. It includes eleven 
places, the largest being Nelson, with 8,000, 
some of the smaller places having only a 
few hundreds. I would mention the fol- 
lowing interesting and cheering facts. 

1. With hardly an exception, the mis- 
sioners have proven the right men in the 
right place, strong in the strength of God, 
strong in human resourcefulness and in de- 
votion to duty, as well as in intellectual 
and other equipments. 

2. In most of the places, the preparation 
work was well and faithfully done, and I 
have had many testimonies from the local 


missioners that if, at the last moment, the - 


whole campaign had been cut off, they had 
already experienced a spiritual awakening 
as a result of the preparatory effort. If 
they do the follow-up work as faithfully 
as they have done the preparatory work, 
there can be no question whatever about 
the extent and permanency of the results. 

3. You will remember that our plan was 
to follow the two successive, simultaneous, 
evangelistic campaigns with a campaign 
for organization for effort along moral re- 
form lines. I am glad to be able to tell 
that while this is still in prospect, the 
preparation and the announcement of the 
great evangelistic campaign have brought 
a number of moral reform results that were 
not expected. 

For instance the saloons of Cranbrook, 
which is one of the most important cities 
in the entire district, began Sunday closing 
the week before the beginning of the mis- 
sion. The same is true in Slocan City, 
Fhoenix and some other places. In Slocan, 
also, the houses of ill fame have received 
their orders to leave the place. The Board 
of Trade at Hosmer, the new C. P. R. coal 
mining and coke making town, has decided 
upon similar action there. “If they have 
done this in the green tree, what may we 
not expect in the dry’? 

4. The attendance has been unexpectedly 
large in practically all of the _ places. 
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.cases of restored backsliders, 


May. 


Strangers in Nelson are asking whether the 
people attend to anything else than reli- 
gious services. The local missionaries at 
almost all of the places have never seen 
anything like it and didn’t expect to. I 
had fairly large hopes, but the attendance 
has gone far beyond my expectations. 


5. I am sure you will consider us wise in 
determining not to make too much of the 
statistical results, and certainly not to at- 
tempt any announcement of counted heads. 
Enough to say that many hundreds have 
already made some kind of a profession, 
and very many of these are most hopeful 
and inspiring cases. Quite a number are 
who, being 
church members or church workers in the 
east. or in the old land, came out here and 
had not the courage to fly the flag in an 
atmosphere that they felt so uncongenial to 
religious life and service. Many others 
are men who have, for long years, been 
thoroughly irreligious and some of them 
the slaves of sinful habits. 


6. One of the most remarkable meetings 
that I attended was in the Provincia! gaol 
at Nelson, where there are about fifty 
prisoners. Many of them came into the 
corridor with a sneer on. their counte- 
nances, but when plain, burly, large heart- 
ed, earnest John A. Thompson got well on 
through his wonderful Gospel address, the 
sneer disappeared and there came the moist 
eye; and when his appeal was made, about 
half of these poor fellows had the courage 
boldly to raise up their hands in the face 
of their fellows, declaring their earnest de- 
Sire to accept Christ as their Saviour and 
to enjoy the liberty, light, love and joy of 
His redeemed servants. I shall not soon 
forget that service. 


7. I shall not attempt, at this stage, any 
report upon each individual mission, but I 
want to speak of one field, a place of a few 
bundreds, where religion has never had a 
fair chance and where irreligion has been 
all but universal, with much infidelity and 
a great deal more vice, of every variety. 
One man had to be sent there alone. He 
found very poor preparation. He had to do 
practically all his own advertising and an- 
nouncing, and dissipate the general and 
strong prejudice against the “parson,” 
painting his first bulletin with his shoe 
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blacking for lack of any better material. 
He personally visited every man in the en- 
tire community, the little village and for 
miles out. 

He met all kinds of rebuffs, took them 
good-naturedly, turning them to the best 
account, at length got permission to have 
services in hotel bars and dining rooms as 
well as on the streets., 

The attendance at first was extremely 
small, but last Thursday night, the attend- 
ance and interest having been growing for 
the week preceding, the hall was packed. 
Kighty per cent. of all present were men, 
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including the best and the worst in the 
ccmmunity. Several public and tearful 
confessions and professions were made, one 
by an American old-timer, who said that 
he had not been in a church of any kind 
for forty-seven years. 


The result has been to kindle a flame 
that will undoubtedly transform conditions 
in that entire place, and I have no doubt 
that this is only the break-up, and that the 
last days of the mission will see far great- 
er results than all the days that have gone 
before. 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. E. D. Minuar, D.D. died at Am- 
herst, N.S., on the 31st of March, ult., aged 
sixty-five years. He was born at Roger’s 
Hill, Pictou Co., N.S., in one of the good 
homes of a county which has given so many 
men to our church. He: studied at Dal- 
housie University and at the Presbyterian 
College, Halifax, graduating in 1872. In 
1873 he was called to Shelburne, later to 
Yarmouth, and a little over two years ago 
to Chalmer’s Church, Halifax, and about 
the same time received the degree of D.D. 
from the Presbyterian College, Halifax. He 
has been for three or four years convener 
of the F. M. Com. E. D. As a life-long and 
well-beloved friend, we would like to pay 
tribute to his worth, but these notices are 
all, of necessity, patterned alike. ; 


REv. JAMES W. Orr, died at Dorchester, 
Ont., 18th April. He was a graduate of 
Knox, was ordained twenty years ago, and 
had been for the past four years pastor of 
Dorchester and Crumlin, Ont. No further 
particulars available at this writing. 


— 


The Bible is the most important docu- 
ment in the world’s history. No man can 
be wholly umeducated who realty knows 
the Bible, nor can any one be considered a 
truly educated man who is iz )rant of it. 
All knowledge is good, but She knowledge 
of the Christian Bible is essential. It is 
still necessary, as it has always been, to 
seek first the Kingdom of Gcd—President 
Schurman. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 
Rocanville, to Mr. W. H. Black of White- 
wood. 
Huron Church, Ripley, to Mr. D. A. McLean 
of Tara. 


Underwood & Centre Bruce, to Mr. And. 
MacNab of Walton. 

Sherbrooke, to Mr. A. H. McGillivray of 
Chatham. 

Alvinston & Euphemia, to Mr. Robt. Mc- 
Derment of Duart. 

Brockville, to Mr. A. G. Cameron of Meri- 
vale Ch., near Ottawa. 

Knox Ch., Paisley, to Mr. A. W. McIntosh 
of Belwood. 


Inductions into 


First Ch., Walkerville, Mar. 16th, Mr. P. 
Taylor. 

Howick and Riverfield, Mar. 19th, Mr. R. T. 
Ballantyne. 

Knox Ch., Lancaster, Mar. 9th, Mr. Pate. 

Huntingdon, Que., Mar. 5th, Mr. J. B. Mac- 
Lean. 

Wick and Greenbank, Mar. 3rd., Mr. W. A. 
Mackay. 

Baldur, ete., Mar. 8th, Mr. Arch. McLean. 

St. Andrews Church, Campbellford, April 
29th, Mr. Geo. A. Brown. 

Melville Ch., Westmount, Apr. 
John Lochead. 

Montrose, etc., Mar. 25th, Mr. J. H. Mac- 
Hattie. 


22nd, Mr. 


Resignations of 


Pine River, Mr. Jno. McFarlane. 
Dunleath, Mr. A. Murray. 

Hlgin and Athelstane Mr. A. Rowat. 
Victoria Ch., Montreal, Mr. J. M. Crombie. 


We are haunted by an ideal life, and it is 
because we have within us the beginning 
and the possibility of it.—Phillips Brooks. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and in- 
ductions and resignations and obituaries of min- 
isters. If not given here tt 1s because they are 
not received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


St. John, Ist Tues. Oct., ’O9. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 25 May, 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Hastings, 11 May, 9.30. 
ee Ctou: 

. Wallace, Amherst, 11 May, 2.30 p.m. 

Wee eUTG. 


« Halifax. Woltville.(6-Juty, 10.30 am, 
Lunenberg, Riversdale, 5 July, 7.30 p.m. 
DOtasOnN est... O0nn, 46 2uly, 10.a0m: 

. Miramichi, Campbellton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
10. P. E. I, Charlottetown, 11 May, 10 a.m. 


weoantantirh wr rH 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May, ’10. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sept., 4 p.m. 
12. Montreal, last Tues. June, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 6 July. 
14. Ottawa, Oitawa, 4 May, 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark, Renfrew, 24 May, 11 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Hallville, 6 July, 12.30 noon. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Torento, 2nd Tues. May, ’09. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, July, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 13 July. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 18 May, 11 a.m. 

20. Whitby. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, ist Tues. 

22. Orangeville Orangeville, 4 May, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 11 May, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, North Bay. 

25. Algoma, Manitowaning, 6 July, 8 p.m. 

26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 July, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Holstein, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 18 May, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 


Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910. 


29. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 4 May, 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Ingersoll, 11 May, 11 a.m. 

31. London, St. Thomas, 4 May, 10 a.m. 

32. Chatham Chatham, 13 July, 10 a.m. 

33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 July, 11 a.m. 
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May. 


34. Stratford, Stratford, 18 May, 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Clinton, 11 May, 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland, Brussels, 18 May, 11.30 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd. Tues. Nov., 69. 


38. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40. Rock Lake, Darlingford, 4 May, 2 p.m. 
41. Glenboro, Treherne, May. 

42. Portage La Pra., Neepawa, 7 Sep., 2 p.m. 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Sept., 4 p.m. 

44, Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, July. 

45. Brandon, Brandon, 10 May, 7.30 p.m. 


Syzod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatcon, Ist. Tues. Nov., 08. 


46. Yorkton. 

47. Arcola. 

48. Alameda, Hstevan, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
49. Qu’Appelle, South Qu’Appelle, May. 
50. Abernethy, Cupar., Sask., 13 July, 9 a.m. 
51. Regina, Lumsden, 14 Sept., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

04. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Wed. April, ’09. 


55. Vermilion, Vermilion, 15 June, 9.30 a.m. 
56. Edmonton. 

57. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept. 

58. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept., 2 p.m. 

09. Calgary. 

60. High River. 

61. McLeod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May, ’09. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

63. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
64. Westminster. 

65. Victoria, Nanaimo, at call of Mod’r. 


Great occasions do not make heroes: or 
cowards; they simply unveil them. Silent- 
ly and imperceptibly we grow and wax 
strong, we grow and wax weak; and at iast 
some crisis shows what we have became.— 
Canon Westcott. 
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Che Church Funds, East, 


Received Rec’d Mar 1 
during Mar. to Mar, 31. 

Foreign Missions... $1,364.24 $1,364.24 
flome Missions..... 174.75 174.75 
Augmentation....... 230.90 230.90 
College testi aes. scost | -DOTOO 557.00 
A. and I. Ministers.. 37.50 37.50 
French Evangelizatn 2.00 2.00 
Pt-aux-Trembles.,... 84.06 84.09 
For North West...... 90.00 90.00 
Children’s Day Col... 102.78 102.78 
Assembly Fund...... 2.00 2.00 
Bursary Fund.,....e... 46.00 46.00 
Widows’ & Orphans.. 6.00 6.00 
Temp.,Moral Reform 25.20 25.20 
Unallocated......... 52.75 Bey ts 


Total....0..200$2,/75.12 


$2,775.12 


Received during March 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. EH. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
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and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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The measure of a man’s real character is: 
what he would do if he knew it would never 
be found out. 


Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 
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ue); For both the above in one envelope, the 
Duplex Envelope, printed in one or in two colours. Each 
set of 52 envelopes in neat holder, Send for Illustrated 
Price List and Samples. R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Pres- 
byterian Publications., TORONTO. 


G & J. E. GRIMSON 
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ART GLASS CHURCHWINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
») MeShsne Est i oat Co, sBaltimares Eas a 


2 “WNLIKEOTHER BELLS 


ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 
ins Ten 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 
Every Church should use our ex oe 
“Self Collecting’? Tray, saves 4 
ONE FOURTH cost of other sys- 
tems, besides no duty to pay. 
5BOOO CHURCHES USE 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE = CO., 
BOX 41 LIMA, OHIO. 


Lead = 


JOHN EF. TREMBLE 
Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - MONTREAL. 


In Medicine the best is none too good. 
We keep only the best and charge a fair price for it. 


Metailic Ceilings & Siding Go. 


This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 


MAKERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS 
MEANS satisfaction to You. 

fn Embossed Metals for Walls, na ae 
and Ceilings, Sidings and Shingles. G ae this before you Pull Tells why fire- 
Cald-Gonductor Pipes, Elbows Shoes and ae are ts Len ce eres ae 
Metallic Laths. O77 St. James Street, EF R > KS kind is the cheapest it’s safe to 
Bell ‘Tel. Uy 3132 MM oONTREAT buy. No matter what you mean 
onsen BLN IRS JUS scat eI AS Ni ed B rou) ite to erect or repair, indoors or out, 
GOLD DUST 3 send for book. Ask nearest office 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


W AS HH ING PO WDER Lian seabenaed Bae He J ee ee i Vancouver 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 


Can be used for any purpose. 
BS N. K. FAIRBANK PA SNE aes 


ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 


‘You eo fiver 
a better Cocoa than 


theAurophone, an electrical 
device which immensely 
benefits the hearing, does 
not go inside the ear. 
THE AURGPHONE INSTALLED 
IN CHURCHES. 


Write for Prices. :-: 


delicious drink and a sustaining 

food. Fragrant, aes and 

: economical. This excellent Cocoa 

The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. maintains the system in robust 
Main 5463. - 535 ey of fey ICONTREAL health, and enables it to resist 
A ANE IONE Ses aT Winter’s extreme cold. 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in 4-lb. and 3-lb Tins. 


PAGE WHITE FENCES 


ator if Get the Best. Styles for Lawns. Farms and Ranches. Made 
ey of high carbon: wire, galvanized and then painted white. Tougher 
“and stronger wire than goes into any other fence. Get 1909 
prices aud illustrated booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada 
| WALKERVILLE TORONTO MONTREAL ST. JOHN VANCOUVER VICTORIA 2228 


“Heaven is direction, not distance.” 


“Wild oats grow best in the shade.” 


“Conviction is never the discovery of an- 
other’s sin.’’ 


“First cast out the beam that is in thine 
own eye.” 


“Character we make ourselves, reputation 
others make for us.” 


Every day is a little life, and our whole 
life is but a day repeated. 


Me hs Tis Us Bs MS 


The kind of world one carries about in 
one’s self is the important thing. 


a 


A man is really measured by what he is, 
and not by what he has.—J. R. Miller. 


= 


I have so ruled my life that when death 
comes, I might face it without fear.—Hen- 
ry Havelock. 


The measure of a man’s real character is 
wkat he would do if he knew it would never 
be found out. 


Conviction, were it never so excellent, is 
worthless till it convert itself into conduct. 
—Carlyle. 


There is no way of keeping the heart clean 
save by aiming at positive virtues.—Rev. 
Trevor H. Davies. 


Genuine saints do not invent nor display 
their cwn aureoles. Even Moses wist not 
thut his face shone. 


“Strength of character depends largely 
upon the use of past mistakes. Nothing 
teaches like experience.” 

To be cross-grained by nature is a mis- 


fortune; to refuse the straightening and 
polishing of grace is a Sin. 


The world has many people who want to 
have the Lord on their side, without the 
trouble of going over to His Side. 


“The crosses which we make for ourselves 
by a restless anxiety as to the future, are 
rot cresses which come from God.” 


‘Much wisdom has accrued from the ob- 
servation of mistakes. It is a great thing 
to Know in advance how not to do it.” 


“Happy those whose jewels neither tempt 
thieves nor can be reached by them,” says 
“Satyarth Patrika,”’ published by our India 
Mission Press at Rutlam, after advertising 
the theft of a dressing bag containing valu- 
able jewelry. 


She Shs Ths Ths hs Ths Tis Tis Ths Ths Me Tis Shs Ths She Ts The 


is Shs Die Dis he She Site Gite Tie Tie he The TE ES AS 


The man who is afraid to submit a ques- 
tion to the vest of free discussion is more 
in love with his Own opinion than with the 
truth. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
a man’s life than the thought that he can 


tie his life up to the doing of. :the will of . 


God.—speer. 

It is the one who does not expect it, and 
who wonders why it should come to him, 
who will hear first and most clearly his 
Master’s ‘Well done.” 


“Your invention may improve 
other man’s mistake; but it 
worth while to brag about it; 
may improve upon you.” 


upon the 


some other 


A little man who knows his limitations 
and makes the most of what he has by 
nature, will distance a greater one who 
thinks he has it all in himself. 


“The difference between men appears in 
the way they deal with their mistakes; a 
weak man stumbles further over them; a 
strong one makes them stepping-stones.” 


“Only a little over a year ago Michigan 
bad only one dry county; now she has thir- 
ty. Surely the world is moving, even if it 
is golng the wrong way for the brewer.” 


“It’s good to have money, and the things 
that money can buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while, and make sure 
you Kkaven’t lost the things that money 
can’t..buy.—Lorimer. 


“Don’t be too hard on the other man’s 


mistake; it is possible you might make ene 
yourself. It took fifty years to perfect the 
jocomotive, and a ‘good many mistakes 


were made in the process.” 


“A great many people are like the aged 
woman who when dying, called her rela- 
lives about her and said: ‘I have lived a 
long time, my dears, and I have had a lot 
of trouble, but most of it never happened.” 


They who live for eternity should live as 


immortals. The prince may not demean 
himself as does the beggar. “Noblesse 
oblige.”” A heavenly crown. calls for hea-~ 


venly conduct. The glory of the life eter- 
nal and supernal should be brought down 
to irradiate earth by all who possess it. 


‘No one should ever be judged by a sin- 
gle act. We are all at times better or 
worse than ourselves. The trend of a life 
is the only reliable evidence as to’ the char- 
acter of the one who lives it. Saul is liable 
to get among the prophets, but he won’t 
stay there. He belongs outside.” 
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MONTREAL, JOHN ee SON, LIMITED 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enrolled now for 1909-10. 
Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margare?’s 
» College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings, 

13 fully employed Teachers of the highest, Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
380fwhom are European Trained ‘eachers of Modern 
Languages, 

Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof piano 
practicerooms, and alarge hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (1905-6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examine 
ationsin Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class: 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 8 ranking Istin Honor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.} 


Mrs-GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal. 


WHEN-:. a Life Insurance Company— 


high interest earnings on investments 


are coupled with low operating expen- 
ses, the Policyholders reap the benefit. 


This combination of conditions has ef- 
fected notable results for the policy~ 
holders of the Great-West Life Assur- 

The pamphlet “‘Actual 

Results to Policyholders,”’ gives infor- 

mation along this line that cannot fail 

to interest those contemplating Life 

Insurance. 


ance Company. 


Ask fora copy. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


about better ceilings. Tells of 
two thousand designs for every 
sort of structure from a cathe- 


Read a 
EF R i io dral to a warehouse—proves why 
our ceilings cost less. Get the 


B 0 Oo k, book. Ask our nearest Bice: 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


RK. F. SMITH 


Photo Goods 


Send for bare 
© gain list, 


Largest Amateur Stockin 
America., Unique German 
Cameras ali styles and 
sizes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal, 


St, Andrew's College toronto. 


A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for Bova 

HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip: 
ment and construction. ‘T'wenty four acres of Playfield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONC STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Write for calendar and information, etc, to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal 


re 


Morton Phillips & 00. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


ELLIOTT 


@ 


Cor. YONGE and ALEXANDER STREETS, TORONTO, ONT. 


First Class in all Departments. Open the entire Year. 
Students admitted at any time. Write for Catalogue. 


Ww. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Priestley's Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 
See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 
WEDDING al 

STATIONERY 


Every little detail of daintiness is 
seen in our invitations and announce- 


ments and our prices are pre-emin- 


ently satisfactory. 


WANLESS & CO. 


396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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“What makes life, best worth living” is a 
far more reasonable, sensible, practical ques- 
tion than the sometimes quoted one “Is life 
worth living.” The latter is in reality a 
very foolish question. Scarcely any one 

who asks it has any doubt on the matter. 

Almost the cnly ones who can be supposed to 
have any doubt as to whether: it is worth 
living are those who throw life away, Most 
people cling to it, “Skin for skin, yea all 
that a man hath, will he give for his life.” 

The other question “what makes life best 
worth living,” is a very sane, wholesome one, 
and its answer is not far to seek. But 
though most people know the answer, many 
do not really believe it and live up to it, 
and consequently they miss the best in life. 

That which makes life best worth living, 
and really worth living, is to have all the 
channels of life open outwards. Where they 
open inwards, and the aim of life is the 
pleasing, the comfort, the gain, the satisfac- 
tion, the gratification, of self, there is never 
true happiness. Where the avenues of life 
open outwards, where the aim is to do all the 
good one can, to make the other fellow 
happy, this very attitude is one of moral and 
spiritual health and peace and rest. 

Dr. Grenfell of Labrador, when addressing 
@ men’s meeting recently in Montreal, said 
in substance,—‘Life is a beautiful thing be- 
cause ‘of the opportunity it gives for service. 
That is the only thing really worth living 
for. All the suicides, weary of life, are those 
who have sought to use their life for self 
pleasing or gratification or gain. And of- 
ten they are to be found among those who 
are able to gratify every desire, only to find 
that it can not bring peace or rest.” 

Governor Hughes of New York well says 
“In these days, I think, we are taking a 
truer view of life. It is a splendid sight to 
see the young man of to-day going forth to 
make the most of himself, not for himself 
alone, but for the benefit of his fellow men. 
There never was a time in our history when 
mere wealth gave its possessor so few ad- 
vantages as it does to-day, in the opinion of 
his fellows. 


Church Union and Civil Law. 


When the U, P. and the Free Churches un- 
ited in Scotland a few years ago, it was 
thought that all possible precautions had 
been taken to insure that the property of 
each of the churches would be carried with 
it-into the Union. Suit was taken by a few 
who opposed Union and the result was that 
many churches were handed over toa few dis- 
Sentients, in some cases to remain closed, 
while the body of the congregation had to 
provide another place of worship. Further, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars of the vest- 
ed Funds of the Church, were handed over 
to a small minority. 

Two or three years ago a similar union 
took place in the U. §. A., where two branches 
of the Presbyterian Church, which had 
parted from each other many years ago, 
agreed to unite. Profiting by the experience 
of the Scottish churches, they thought they 
had made everything secure beyond perad- 
venture. One illustration of the result ap- 
pears in the Chicago “Interior.”—‘‘The 
handsome new Russell St. Church in Nash- 
ville has by a special court order been put 
into possession of fifty anti-unionists who 
invested about $800 in it, and the three hun- 
dred unionists who put into it something 
like $25,000 are hometess.”’ 


Our Sabbath School Publications. 


These publications have just issued their 
tenth Annual Report under the present man- 
agement. There has been a steady increase 
in the circulation of all ten of the publica- 
tions. This combined circulation now 
rumbers 253,352. A few years ago our 
church was largely dependent on outside 
sources for both Lesson Helps and papers 
for the young. Now in both of these depart- 
ments there is a complete series, of a qual- 
ity second to none, and for Canadian child- 
ren, far better than any other, It is a satis- 
faction to note that the Sabbath Schools all 
over the Church are in steadily increasing 
number adopting these Helps. 
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A few days ago, Rey. S. J. Taylor re- 
ceived from Mrs. Dr. McClure, Honan, the 
following note:—‘The childen of the Cana- 
dian Presbyterian Mission to Honan, China, 
take great pleasure in sending a mite to 
help in the school at Pointe-aux-Trembles. 
Please receive an order for $5.18 in the 
name of our King for the glory of God.” 


On Sunday, 16 May, and the following 
days, St Andrew’s Church, St. John N. B., 
celebrated the one hundred and twenty-fifth 
anniversary of its organization. It was 
fcunded by loyalists, sterling men and wo- 
men, to whom principles were more than 
possessions. Dr. Robert Johnson, of Mont- 
real, was with the pastor, Mr. Lang, at these 
special services. A century and a quarter 
seems venerable in our young country and 
church. Our making of history is all the 
more important in that it is foundation work. 


In 1900 there was a World’s Missionary 
Conference in New York. Two thousand 
missionaries were present some of whom 
had spent half a century on the mission 
field. They were there from all parts, of 
the world, from the plains of China and 
India, from the fever-haunted jungles of 
Africa, from the islands of the sea, to tell 
and learn what was doing among the hea- 
hen and how to do it. Ten years later, 
for the ten days, June 14-24, 1910, another 
similar World’s Missionary Conference is to 
be held in Edinburgh. 

Concerning these two conferences, the C. 
BEB. World says:— 

“The years separating the two meetings 
have been marked by marvellous events 
having a very direct bearing on the mis- 
sionary enterprise. Striking changes have 
been taking place in the Orient. The new 
conditions and the awakening of national 
spirit call for more strenuous effort on the 
part of the church in pressing to the front 
the thought of the unity of mankind to be 
attained through Jesus Christ. The purpose 
will be to face the present problems, to ex- 
amine thoroughly the means now in use, 
and to seek to enlist the present agencies 
in a more systematic and united movement 
in view of the growing sense of the 
chureh’s obligation to the non-Christian 
world.”’ 
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OUR JEWISH MISSION. 


The first Annual Report of our Jewish 
Mission has been received. The General 
Assembly of 1907 authorized the F. M. Com- 
mittee to begin mission work among the 
Jews in Toronto, and to extend to other 
centres as need might require or contribu- 
tions warrant. 

A sub committee of the F. M. C., with 
Rev. J. M. P. Scott, of Toronto, as Conven- 
er, was appointed to initiate the work. A 
missionary was sought and found, Rev. S. B. 
Rohold, a Christian Jew, who had experience 
of similar work in Glasgow, Scotland. A 
converted Jew who has been a voluntary 
worker for the past year has been engaged 
as an assistant. Besides a Salaried lady 
helper, and another for part of the time, 
there is a large amount of volunteer service, 
two ladies, one of them a nurse, giving 
freely the whole of their time. 

The following are features of the work:— 


A reading room open every evening of the 


week except two, a night-school and. read- 
ing room exclusively for women, in charge 
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of one of the lady missionaries;—a general - 


night-school open four nights in the week, 
with an average for the year of forty-two;— 
A Bible class each evening after the night 
school, with the same attendance;—every 
Sunday afternoon a class for seekers after 
truth, in which during the year two hundred 
and eight persons have been enrolled;—Gos- 
pel services on Saturday and Sunday even- 
ing, with an average attendance for the 
year of sixty-two;—a Sunday-school, with 
an average of twenty-five;—a girls’ sewing 
class with an average of twenty-niné, a 
boys’ club, a mother’s meeting;—a free dis- 


pensary, open four days of the week, with - 


a brief Gospel service every day to those 
who are waiting their turn with the doctor; 
—family — visitation;—tract 
open-air services; personal dealing with in- 
quirers;—poor relief, etc. 

“In addition to secret believers not a few, 
Six publicly confessed their faith and were 
baptized.” 

“The Jews in Toronto 
than 15,000. Conditions that appear among 
the Jews in the larger American cities are 
beginning to appear. Features of their social, 


business and religions life, Hastern and un- 
Canadian, are manifesting twemselves.” 


There is need of increased help both for. 
premises, and for carrying on the work. 


distribution;— — 


number more 
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THE CALVIN MEMORIAL. 


This summer, all over the Christian 
world, there are celebrations, more or less 
marked, of,the four hundredth anniversary 
of Calvin’s birth. The General Assembly, at 
Winnipeg, last Summer, authorized the 
Board of French Evangelization to com- 
memorate the occasion in a way that may 
seem in the best interests of French work. 

The French Board recommends that mem- 
orial services be held on Sabbath, July 11, 
with fitting reference to his life and 
werk, and appeal for prayerful interest and 
aid in the work of French Evangelization, 

The General Assembly may take further 
and more definite action in the matter. 

Rey. Charles Merle D’Aubigne, of Paris, a 
son of the historian of the Reformation, is 
to address meetings in Montreal, in this 
connection, on Sabbath, 13th June. 


A brief summary of his career, given in 
the Philadelphia Westminster, is, with slight 
adaptation, as follows:— 

“John Calvin was born at Noyon, France, 

in 1509, where his father was a motary. 
The state of the Church at that time may 
“be judged from the fact that at the age of 
twelve years, young Calvin was endowed 
with a benefice in the cathedral of Noyon. 
Six years afterwards he was appointed to 
Montville, and thus before he «was twenty 
years of age, and even before he had been 
admitted to ‘minor orders,’ he had both 
a cure and a Salary. 
, ‘By this time he had got hold of the Scrip- 
tures. It was at this time, agreeable to a 
change in his father’s mind, who wished 
him to turn aside to the study of law, he 
went to Orleans and Bruges, where he read 
law, and from the Reformer. Wolmar he ac- 
quired Greek; and having been confirmed 
in the doctrines of the Reformers, he forth- 
with began to preach. 


“About 1533, at Angoulme, where he was 
engaged to teach Greek, he commenced his 
great work on ‘The Institutes of the Christ- 
ian Religion,’ which was completed at Basle 
and published in 1536. 

“The ‘Institutes’ at once made the name 
of John Calvin famous over all Europe, and 
the work is recognized as one of those great 
agencies which had to do with changing the 
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days of the Apostle Paul, 
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condition of society, both in Church and 
State. Its main value consisted in the fact 
that it presented in a condensed form a sys- 
tematic view of the tenets of Protestant- 
ism, exhibiting their character, their con- 
nection with each other, their consistency 
with Scripture, which was demonstrated to 
be condemnatory of the superstitions and 
erroneous doctrines of the theology of the 
Church of Rome. 

“These ‘Institutes’ have been translated in 
English and other languages and edition af- 
ter edition has been published down even 
to the present year. The permanent value 
of this great work, now nearly 400 years 
old, may therefore be inferred. 


“In August, 1536, Calvin came to Geneva 
where the Reformed religion prevailed. 
Where he began to preach and to lecture 
on theology. His companions were Farel, 
Viret and others. With these men he labor- 
ed for the consolidation of the Reformation 
cause, and for the application of the Re- 
formed doctrines to the purification of the 
State and the uplifting of the moral tone of 
society. 

“The youth of the city, given to lax moral 
living, rose in opposition to the strict dis- 
cipline which Calvin aimed at enforcing, 
and as a consequence Calvin and his assoc- 
lates were expelled from the city. He went 
to Berne and then to Strasburg, where he 
lectured, and became the preacher in a 
church which accepted of his system of doc- 
trine and order. 

“In 1541 he was recalled to Geneva by the 
best citizens, and his system of government 
was at once adopted and duly carried out, 
and Calvin became supreme in Geneva. Un- 
der Calvin Geneva became the centre of lit- 
erary influence over Switzerland and even to 
Italy. 


“He died in the month of May, 1564, in the 
fifty-sixth year of his age, having accom- 
plished more work than any man since the 
preaching every 
day, lecturing three times a week, carrying 
on an extensive correspondence, which 
alone would have exhausted most men. He 
left upwards of 2000 sermons in manuscript 
behind him. His great work, however, is 
the ‘Institutes’ to which reference is made 
abave. 
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“John Calvin, by his doctrinal system and 
his ideas of church government and state 
gcvernment, not only systematized the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, laid the founda- 
tion of organized Presbyterianism, but pre- 
pared the way for the essential features of re- 
presentative national government, which 
gecures to men the largest measure of true 
human liberty. Modern civilization owes a 
large debt to John Calvin. He was a great 
power because he was a man of great faith, 
who consecrated his great and varied 
talents and opportunities to the service of 
Christ.”’ 


CANADA’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
POLICY. 


The following statement was adopted by 
the Canadian Congress of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, which met at To- 
ronto, March 31 to April 4, 1909. Over 
four thousand Commissioners attended the 
Congress, representing all sections and all 
the Protestant Churches of the Dominion. 


In view of the universality and finality of 
the gospel of Christ, and in view of the 
spiritual needs of mankind, we believe that 
the Church of our generation should under- 
take to obey literally the -command of 
Christ to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. we 

According to itheir several ability and op- 
portunity, we believe that the laymen of 
the Churches are equally responsible with 
the ordained ministers to pray and to work 
for the coming of the Kingdom of God upon 
earth. 

We helieve that every (Christian should 
recognize tthe world as his field, and to the 
full measure of his ability, work for its 
evangelization. 

We recognize the clear duty of the Church- 
es of Canada to evangelize all those in the 
Dominion, or who come to our shores, who 
have not been led into the Christian life, and 
also to provide for the adequate preaching 
of the Gospel to forty millions of souls in 
the non-Christian world. 

We accept the estimates of our mission- 
ary leaders, that at least $1,300,000 annu- 
ally should be contributed towards our home 
mission work, and $3,200,000 annually to 
foreign mission work, by the Churches re- 
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presented in this Congress, aggregating a 
communicant membership of about nine 
hundred thousand. 

We confidently believe that the spirit of 
unity and co-operation so manifested in this 
movement will find expression in practical 
methods of co-operation in both the home 
and foreign field, so that unnecessary du- 
plication of work may be avoided. 

We believe that the call to make domi- 
mant and regnant in all human relationships, 
personal, national and racial, the principles 
and spirit of Jesus Christ, presents to every 
man his supreme opportunity of develop- 
ment, usefulness and satisfaction, and we 
appeal to men everywhere to invest their 
intelligence, their influence, their energy 
énd their possessions in the effort of com- 
bined (Christianity to redeem the world. 

Remembering that the promises of bless- 
ing are conditional upon obedience to the 
will of God, and recognizing the deep spi- 
ritual quickening which has already come 
to our Churches through the awakening of 
the missionary spirit, we call upon the 
whole membership of the Churches here re- 
presented to unite with us in discharging ~ 
our personal and national missionary obli- 
gations. 

Assembled in the first National Mission- 
ary Congress of modern times, and deeply 
persuaded of the power of combined and co- 
operative Christianity to solve all the pro- 
blems of human society, we desire to unite 
with the Churches of our sister countries 
throughout Christendom, as loyal servants 
of the King of Kings, in a comprehensive 
and adequate crusade for the winning of 
mankind to Jesus Christ, who is “the Way, 
the Truth and the Life,” “the Desire of the 
nations” and “the Light of the world.” 


One of the finest fruits of the Spirit is 
the vision of the world’s need, looming up 
and centering its every ray of light upon 
@ man’s soul until he is ready to exclaim, 
“Here am I, send me.” 


“T tell you what, Frank,” said Eddie, 
“when we find ourselves getting angry, 
let’s run out and use the saw uncle brought 
me, and then we won’t find time for the 
saw of contention.’”—Christian Age. | 


-— 


PaLo0S 


DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and in- 
ductions and resignations and obituaries of min- 
isters. If not given here it is because they are 
not received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct., O09. 


. Sydney. 

. Inverness. 

Pictou. 

. Wallace. 

Truro, Truro, 20 July, 9.30 a.m. 

. Halifax, Wolfville, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 

. Lunenberg, Riversdale, 5 July, 7.30 ‘p.m. 
. St. John, St John, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Campbellton, 22 June, 10 a.m. 
. P. EH. I. Charlottetown, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 


WO ONAAD oP |W DE 


faut 
oO 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May, ’10. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sept., 4 p.m. 
12. Montreal, last Tues. June, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 6 July. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
15. Lanark. 


16. Brockville, Hallville, 6 July, 12.30 noon. 
) 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, ’10. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, July, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 138 July. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 21 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Bowmanville, 20 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 

22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 13 July, 10.30 
‘a.m. 

23. Barrie, Barrie, 13 July, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, North Bay. 

25. Algoma, Manitowaning, 6 July, 8 p.m. 

26. Owen Sound, Owen Sound, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

27. Saugeen, Holstein, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilten and London. 
Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Paris, 13 July, 10.30 a.m. 
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31; London, London, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 13 July, 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 July, 11 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Clinton, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland. 

37 Bruce, Paisley, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2ed Tues. Nov., 09. 
38. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
389. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake, Miami, 14 Sept, 2 p.m. 
41 Glenboro, Glenboro, Sept. 
42. Portage La Pra., Neepawa, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Sept., 4 p.m. 
44, Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, July. 
45. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 

Saskateon, Ist. Tues. Nov., ’09. 
46. Yorkton. 
47. Arcalo, Arcalo, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 
48. Alameda, Estevan, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
49. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, 27 July 1 p.m. 
50. Albernethy, Cupar., Sask., 13 July, 9 a.m. 
51. Regina, Lumsden, 14 Sept., 9 a.m. 
52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
538. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 
54. Battleford, Battleford, 7 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta, 
last Wed. April, ’10. 


55 Vermilion, Vermilion, 15 June, 9.30 a.m. 
56. Edmonton. 

57. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept. 

58. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept., 2 p.m. 
59. Calgary. 

60. High River. 

61. McLeod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Ist. Wed May, ’10. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

63. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
64. Westminster. ; 
65. Victoria, Nanalmo, at call of Mod’r. 


“There is a great deal of railing against 
Christians for inconsistency and hyprocrisy. 
But a man whose temper is Sweet and 
whose life is helpful to others is seldom 
one of the cawing chorus. He knows that 
the vast majority of Christian people are 
worthy of confidence.” 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS, 
OBITUARIES. 


Calls from 


Redvers, Sask., to Mr. Thos. Corbett, of Elm 
Creek. 

South Mountain, to Mr. W. A. Morrison. 
Dalhousie Mills. 

St. Matthew’s Ch., Halifax, 
Macmillan. Accepted. 

West Lorne and Argyle, 
Haig, of Oro. 

Omemee, to Mr. G. I. Craw, of Thornton. 

Chester, to Mr. P. F. Sinclair. 

Sombra, to Mr. P, F. Sinclair. 
Toronto. 

Beverley Church, Hamilton Pres., 
Neil Leckie, of Londesboro. 

Chalmers and Barton, Hamilton Pres., to 
Mr. F. W. K. Harris. 

Sherbrooke, to Mr. J. C. Nicholson of 
Chateauguay. Accepted. 


to? Mr. J. -W. 


to Mr. A. McD. 


to Mr. 


Inductiozs into 

Holland and Camilla, Glenboro Pres., May 4. 

Mr. A. W. Churchill, of Grandview. 

Knox Ch., Kincardine, April 15, Mr. J. H. 
Edmison. 

South Mountain, June 1, Mr. A. W. Morrison. 

Lindwood and Hawkesville, April 27, Mr. 
Leslie W. Thom. 

St. Andrews Ch., Campbellford, April 29, Mr. 
Geo. A. Brown. 

St. Columba Ch., Lochiel, April 30, Mr. D. 
N. McPhail. 

Antigonish, N.S., 29 April, Mr. A. H. 
Dunoon. 

Union Centre and Lochaber, N. S., 10 May, 
Mr. C. A. McLeod. 

Saltsprings and W. River, N. S., 20 May, Mr. 


W. F. Burns. 

St. Matthew's Ch., Halifax, 13 May, Mr. J. 
W. McMillan. 

Laurencetown, etc., N.S., 18 May, Mr. D. 
C. Stevens. 


Resignations of 
Erskine Ch., Killarney, Mr. M. P. Floyd. 
Lachine, Mr. C. B. Ros. 
Avonmore, Rev Dr. McLean. 


Obituaries. 
Rev. William Gregg, D.D., died at his 
home in Toronto, 26 May, at the great age 
of ninety-two years. He was born at Kil- 
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vereen, Donegal, Ireland, 5 July, 1817. He 
studied in the universities of Hdinburgh and 
Glasgow, receiving his degree of B. A., from 
the former and M. A. from the latter. His 
theological course was taken in the Free 
College, Edinburgh. In Feb., 1846, he came 
to Canada and on June 22 of the same year, 
was ordained minister of St. John’s church, 
Belleville. In 1864 he was appointed lectur- 
er in Apologetics in Knox College, Toronto, 
and for forty-five years “Prof, Gregg” has 
been growing more familiar in the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada and beyond. The > 
three works by which he is most widely 
known are his ‘Book of Prayers for Family 
Worship’—"History of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada’—and “The Presbyterian 
Book of Praise’ in use in nearly all our 
churches, for he had a large part in brirg- 
ing it into being and has been Convener of 
the Assembly’s Hymnal Committee from 
its first appointment. 


Rev. G. A. Leck, died at his home, Central 
Economy, N.S., 13 May, in the forty-eighth 
year of his age. He was born in Gays River 
congregation, N. S., and received his colleg- 
iate education in Dalhousie University and 
the Presbyterian College, Halifax. He was 
ordained, June 29, 1889, at La Have, N. §&., 


where he labored for fourteen years. He 
was called thence to Dalhousie, N.B., and 
later to Economy and Five Islands. He 


preached on Sabbath, May 9th, on the brev- 
ity. of life; from’ Ps.°39;' 12, 13; and four 
days later was called suddenly to his rest. 


Word has come of the. death of Dr. 
Isabella Little, Mrs. Mitchell. Dr. Little 
and Miss Agnes Dickson were the two first 
unmarried women to be sent out to our 
Macao Mission, some five years ago. They 
were designated in Erskine Church, Mont- 
real and supported by the Woman’s Mis- 
sionary Society (Province of Quebec), which 
has undertaken the support of the unmar- 
ried women in the Macao Mission. A year 
or two after her arrival in China she was 
married to Dr. T. E. Mitchell, of one of the 
other missionary societies, and terminated 
her connection with our chureh, but not 
with China. 


“Fivery life is designed to be, not a re- 
servoir for receiving and hoarding, but a 
channel for conveying blessings to others,” 


a 


_ pital, 


Our Foreig 


NOTES FROM HONAN. 


The following extracts of private letters 
from Dr. W. J. Scott Were not written nor 
intended for publication but such letters 
sometimes give sidelights on the work of the 
missionary. 

Huaikingfu, April 3, 1909. 

“Some interesting cases to-day;—two old 
men, brothers, with cataracts in both eyes. 
Dr. Menzies had removed one cataract a 
year ago, and I did the other one this 


‘morning. His brother’s eyes were very far 


advanced and I hardly hoped to do him 
much good by operating and told him so. 
It turned out pretty well, however, and it 
was good to hear the delighted exclamations 
as the cataract slid out and he could See. 

“Another case was a young fellow who 
had his leg broken by a stone six months 
ago. He came to-day with two inches of 
tibia sticking out of a hole in the middle of 
his leg, and as black as ebony. It is won- 
derful he did not die long ago; he can even 
walk on the leg, even after I pulled out 
the decayed lower half of the tibia with 
bone forceps. I should think that sort of 
thing would discourage the most ambitious 


microbe. The ChineSe seem to have great 
powers of resistance when it comes. to 
germs, 

“Our daily routine for the week is, 


breakfast at seven o’clock. At eight o’clock 


I have prayers, i.e., a class, with the medi- 


cal assistants, and patients who are well 
enough to be up, perhaps forty in all. 
For the rest of the forencon I have 
the in-patients and operations in the hos- 
with, if possible, an hour or two 
with the teacher. 

In the afternoon from two o’clock to six, 
or half past six, we see the out patients, 
while the evenings are usually fully occupied 
in preparing for next morning’s class. 

“About seventy patients a day, not as 
many as at Changte and Weihwei, but 
enough to keep one out of mischief. 

This is Saturday evening, the end of a 
busy week. Each week passes so quickly 
that one is surprised when Sunday comes. 


It is not a day of rest, however, as thereis 
no time during the week to get up the Sab- 
bath School lesson. I have about thirty in 
my Sabbath School class and have charge 
of the Sabbath School, with eighty to ninety 
pupils. Then come the dressings in the 
hospital until six o’clock and we take the 
evening service in turn. 

Mrs. Mowatt is working very hard at her 
industrial work, has sixty to seventy women 
every day, teaching them to sew, and to 
read and study as well. It is very hard 
work and I am afraid she will have to 
slacken the pace a little, or she can’t stand 
it. 


San Fernando field in our Trinidad mis- 
sion is once more fully manned. Rev R. B. 
Layton, of Nova Scotia, who went out un- 
der appointment of the F. M. Committee, E. 
D., was inducted by the Presbytery of Tri- 
nidad on the fifteenth of April, ult. This is 
the field where Rev. Dr. K. J. Grant, now 
retired, labored for thirty-seven years, seeing 
a congregation of his own Indian converts 
growing up around him, which has for many 
years contributed the entire support of the 
central congregation, including the salary 
of the missionary. Here too Mr Firth, who 
went out to succeed Dr. Grant, was suddenly 
out off by yellow fever, less than three 
weeks after his arrival. It is hoped that Mr. 
Layton’s work may be a long and success- 
ful one. 


Korea is the Cobalt, the Klondyke, the 
Kimberly, of missionary effort. There is 
scarcely any other field in the world that 
equals it in richness of return, both in the 
readiness of the people to receive the Gos- 
pel, and their diligence in spreading it. 
Our Maritime Synod had its earlier mis- 
sionary inspiration from the wonders 
wrought in the New Hebrides, where the 
Gospel on island after island transformed 
naked savage cannibals into Christians, cloth- 
ed and in their right mind. It has its latest 
inspiration in the triumphs of the Cross in 
Korea. A work so signally successful should 
stimulate all to more earnest effort to over- 
take what yet remains. 
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THE MOST URGENT WORK. 


Dr. S. O. McMurtry, in a paper read before 
the Honan Presbytery at its last meeting, 
Said in part:— 

What is the most urgent work in Honan? 
It is the careful training of leaders from 
among the young men and women and chil- 
dren to do the work better than we can 
do it, and to take up that work when we 
are gone, which constitutes the most urgent 
work in Honan to-day; the quiet teaching 
influence of life on life that shone out so 
Clearly at the beginning of Christ’s activity 
when He said to a few of His chosen 
friends, “Come ye after me and I will make 
you to become fishers of men.” 


The names of two veterans of medical 
missions are familiar to us. Dr. Otte, of 
Amoy, when asked what his best work had 
been throughout the years of service in 
China, said it had unquestionably been the 
training and sending forth of Christian doc- 
tors into the heathen cities round about 
to do each one of them a bigger work than 
he himself would ever be able to do in 
these communities. 

Dr. Gillison, of Hankow, recently celebrat- 
ed his twenty-fifth anniversary of work in 
China, and this year, in January, has turned 
out, after a five years’ course in his medical 
school, his first four graduates. He is one 
of the most enthusiastic of missionaries, 
and yet not happy in his years of medical 
work until he could choose these young! 
men and send them out to quadruple him- 
Self in the work. I need hardly add that 
both these men emphasized in the strong- 
est possible way the Christian character of 
the training. 

“Our position in this regard is one of 
great urgency. The Christian societies can 
now in a measure set the pace for the re- 
form of the institutions of the country. In 
medicine, for example, the missionary so- 
cieties have it in their power at present 
largely to control the medical training in 
China. By so doing they would be able to 
confer on the four hundred millions of this 
land, and that through the channel of 
Christian colleges, one of God’s greatest 
gifts to men, namely, a well trained, well 
aualified and devoted body of doctors.” (Gil- 
lison, Hankow) 
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What about the rest of our work? We 
need evangelists both foreign and native, 
and the more the better, but is it enough? 
Is there not just here the danger of trying 
to attempt too much, that of missing the 
distinguishing feature of quality, by which 
test, more than by any other, our work here 
will stand or fall. 

The late Principal MacVicar, of Montreal, 
when, in the formative period of the growth 
of the Canadian Church, he was “called to 
give up a large congregation and found a 
training school, realized that in the greatest 
of pulpits a preacher can do only one man’s 
work, but in the teacher’s chair can develop 
many who will stand for his principles in 
every corner of the land.” At this period in 
our history can we not realize the same 
truth and act upon it. 

One is struck with the abundance of fine 
material waiting to be attracted to us. The 
success which has attended some of the ex- 
periments of other missions along these — 
lines, and the very hopeful atmosphere of 
cur own Training School after the first 
short year of interrupted work, proves that 
there is all around us material which will 
respond to all the best that we can give. 


Our situation here has been well set forth 
by Dr. Mackay in the following words: “If 
we could only seize the opportunity and 
pour the Gospel into every village, estab- 
lish Christian schools, prepare teachers and 
preachers by the thousand, it might mean 
more than tongue can tell for the future of 
the world.” 

“Pour the Gospel into the villages’ is 
the problem. How many villages are there? 
Where will the men come from to do this? 
How can we hope to get enough help from 
home to do this while the present critical 
It is obvious 
that this is the best chance any church has 
had of evangelizing an empire; but how 
long will the door of opportunity stand open. 
It is pretty well agreed that itis a case 
of “Now or never.” In one decade more 
our greatest opportunity may be gone. It 
may therefore be our duty to strive at this 
time not only to affect the masses of the 
people in our field, but to take time to ins 
delibly, for now and always, impress on a 


chosen few all that is best in us that we 
can give them, and thrust them forth into 
the harvest. ! 
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ERROMANGA, NEW HEBRIDES. 
FOR i908. 


Thirty-seventh Annual Report of Rev. 
H. A. Robertson, D.D. 


We have been kept hard at work during 
‘the entire year, pretty much on the usual 
lines, and the teachers, as a whole, have 
been faithful and helpful, some of them 
doing remarkably well, several fairly well, 
and one or two about as badly as they were 
able without getting into positive sin. 

In July the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup- 
per ‘was observed in the Martyrs’ Memo- 
rial Church. We had a very large gather- 
ing. A number of adults and children were 
baptized. One elder was ordained and one 
restored to the eldership. 

In August and September, accompanied 
by one of my daughters and a large number 
of the people, men, women and children, also 
several elders and teachers, I visited right 
around the whole island, examining schools, 
getting the names of the people, helping by 
counsel when asked to do so, gathering 
faets about the work, talking with the lead- 
ing men and chiefs generally, with splen- 
did results to the mission cause in uniting 
in cordial, and I trust, lasting friendship 
those who were cold, if not angry with 
each other; visiting the sick and minister- 
ing to their comfort, baptizing, marrying, 
and in every way within our power advanc- 
ing and brightening the social, moral and 
spiritual life of the people. 


In all this I was ably helped by the ex- 
cellent elders and teachers and chiefs who 
went with me, and as my daughter who 
accompanied me, Knows and talks the lan- 
guage as well as any native of Erromanga, 
and is much attached to the women and 
girls, crowds of them joined her little 
party of Dillon’s Bay givris, and kept with 
us, and thus they came more and more 
friendly and interested and joined heartily 
in all our services of song, and grew less 
and less shy. Hence, apart from the com- 
fort and pleasure of my daughter’s com- 
pany, I was delighted with this splendid 
help she had rendered and that she was brave 
enough to face the weary, and at times, 
dificult and dangerous journey over moun- 
tains, through valleys and streams and 
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tangle a distance of 175 miles, on foot, 
every step of the way, except when some- 
times carried shoulder high over rushing 
streams. 

We were exactly thirty days on this jour- 
ney—a most interesting and profitable one 
indeed it proved. We got a Roman wel- 
come at all the districts, save at two where 
the teachers, already referred to, did their 
best, or worst, to spoil our missionary jour- 
ney. But “the exception proves the rule;”’ 
and I believe God will bring good out of 
this seeming evil and will make the wrath 
of man to praise Him. Those two elders 
and teachers were brought before the other 
elders, and though they—native-liketried 
to put the blame on others they did not 
succeed. They are not any longer teachers, 
but are members of the church, and are 
perfectly friendly and I trust will continue 
now to do- good themselves and not again 
inflwence weaklings to do evil 

With these few exceptions, all the Erro- 
mangans have helped heartily and splen- 
didly this year. Wherever my duties as 
their missionary took me I had always 
plenty of willing and bright helpers with me. 


All the people have been kind in their 
own way to my family, and when my wife 
met with a serious accident at Tanna in 
August (her left arm was broken and the 
joint at the elbow dislocated by a heavy 
fall on the deck of the steamer) they were 
in great distress, and manifested warm 
and ready sympathy for her and for us all, 
and when my daughter and I returned from 
Tanna, whither we had gone in H. M. §. 
“Prometheus,” by the great kindness of 
Captain Glossop, to see our suffering dear 
one, they were rejoiced to hear from us that 
she was fairly well, and that the broken 
pone was uniting, and that Dr. Nicholson 
and Mr. Macmillan (Tanna missionaries) 
were able to do so much for her. 

We shall never forget Captain Glossop’s 
kindness and thoughtfulness in calling at 
Dillon’s Bay for us, taking my daughter 
and myself to Tanna and bringing us home 
again, and allowing us three days at Mr. 
Macmillan’s station, Tanna, where our guf- 
fering cne was lying. Nor can we forget 
the ‘kindness, politeness and sympathy of 
all the officers on the “Prometheus.” 
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We have prepared a new and enlarged 
edition of our Catechism and Hymnal 
which we hope to get printed in Sydney, 
shortly. In this work I have been greatly 
helped by my wife and daughters, and also 
by several of the more intelligent of our 
natives, 


My own health is excellent, after now, 
forty-five years in the New  Hebrides— 
longer by several years than that of any 
other white man who is now in the group, 
or who has ever been in it. My daughters 
also are well, but though Mrs. Robertson 
keeps up nobly and fights against sickness, 
she is not well and not strong, and need 
it be wondered at after thirty-seven years’ 
of strenuous life in a trying climate and field 
with such dull and depressing surroundings 
wherein about all the variety we have is that 
“The sun do rise and the sun do go down.” 


The present year has been a good one 
for Mr. Schmitz, a German trader, who has 
been at East Erromanga now for fifteen 
years, and Messrs. Grear and Martin are 
doing well with their sheep near Dillon’s 


Bay. They have now over 800 and we are 
glad this new venture is succeeding so 
well. It is the very first attempt in the 


New Hebrides of sheep grazing and sheep 
breeding and Dillon’s Bay district, on the 
table land 1,000 feet above sea-level, is the 
only suitable country in all the New 
Hebrides for sheep, as it is the only clear 
open country in all the group and the cool- 
est spot and healthiest. 


The statistics of the Island may be sum- 
med up as follows,—population, adults and 
children, about 800; attending Sunday ser- 
vices and Sunday School, about 600. attend- 
ing day-schools, about 400; able to read and 
write Erromangan, about 500;.members in 
full communion, 340; baptized during the 
year, 65, of whom 25 were adults. Besides 
the schools and classes at Dillon’s Bay 
there are seventeen district schools scat- 
tered all over the Island, with a total of 
eighteen teachers. The arrowroot  con-i 
tributed during the year, was in value 
about thirty pounds sterling. They paid 
the British and Foreign Bible Society in 
the New Testament Fund, forty pounds 
sterling. 
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THE FEDERATION OF CHURCHES 
IN INDIA. 
By REV. Wo. WILSON, D.D. 
Indore, April 22, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

At Jabalpur, an important city near the 
centre of India, on the ninth of April, an 
epoch-marking meeting lin the interests of 
church union was held. It was the first 
meeting of a joint-committee on union, 
made up of small committees representing 
different churches and societies throughout 
almost the whole of India. 

The organizations sending delegates were, 
the Presbyterian Church of India, the South 
India United Church (comprising four re- 
cently united missions), the Methodist 
Church, the Friends’ Mission, the Christian 
Mission, the American Marathi Mission, and 
the Christian and Missionary Alliance. 

Besides the eighteen delegates there were 
seven others, not delegates, some from other 


: branches of the Church who deeply sympa- 


thized with the obpect. Letters from offi- 
cials of some bodies that had not appointed 
committees expressed interest in the move- 
ment and sympathy with it. 


The meeting was held in the spacious 
comfortably furnished hall of the Y. W.C.A. 
It was most delightful in its tone and the 
proceedings were characterized by the most 
brotherly feeling and perfect harmony. 

The question first raised was not, “are we 
prepared to move towards union” that was 
taken for granted, but “what kind of union 
shall we endeavour to accomplish.” Shall 
it be an organic union, or one of co-opera- 
tion, or a federation? 

The discussion indicated that in the 
opinion of the committee the time for orga- 
nic union had not yet come. It appeared that 
some were not “fully persuaded that the 
amalgamation of a number of religious 
bodies in one great organization is likely 
to issue in the increased spirituality of the 
Body of Christ.” The Methodist Episcopal 
Church had put itself on record in the ad- 


dress of the Bishops at the Central Con- 
ference last year as holding that “Hach 
Chureh has its peculiarities of doctrinal 


belief and of organization which it honestly 
believes enables it to do its God-appointed 
work more effectively.” 
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Realizing that a number of Churches were 
not likely to join in a union that contem- 
plated mutual recognition of ministerial 
orders and ordinances, it was suggested, 
though barely more than suggested, that 
by limiting our aim to “co-operation in 
practical work’ we should find a larger 
number willing to join. 

It was felt, however, that the gain in 
one direction would be a loss in another, 
and it was resolved to propose to the 
churches concerned, the closer union with- 
in reach of the bodies represented in the 
committee, viz., a federation on the basis 
of recognizing the validity of each other’s 
ministry, ordinances, membership and dis- 
cipline. 

This was in harmony with the resolution 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of India at its last meeting, in which 
it empowered its union committee to “meet 
with similar committees of other churches 
for the purpose of drawing up a statement 
of fundamental dcctrines and basal _ prin- 
ciples of polity, to be submitted to the 
Assembly, and to other churches willing to 
negotiate towards union, as a basis of 
federal union, or of such a union as will 
permit the missions, and their foreign 
members, to retain their connection, where 
desired, with their home churches, and to 
carry on their work in their own way, and 
to follow the modes of worship to which 
they are attached, and at the same time 
permit the Indian Christians to join in an 
organization that would tend to give ex- 
pression to a common spiritual life, to 
afford opportunities for mutual counsel and 
fellowship, and to develop a spirit of self- 
government and independence, through its 
being in harmony with the genius, charac- 
ter and social conditions of the people.” 


Having determined the nature of the union 
that seemed desirable and practicable, the 
joint-committee proceeded to consider the 
Constitution or Articles of Federation. 
The result was the adoption of a series of 
resolutions setting forth the mame of the 
organization, its basis, its object, and the 
means fitted to realize its purpose. 

The name chosen for the union was, 
“The Federation of the Christian Churches 
in India.”’ 

There was no attempt to draw up a 
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fresh creed or doctrinal statement, inas- 
much as each church was to be left free 
to maintain its own doctrinal standards, 
form of polity and administration. It was 
considered sufficient for the purposes of 
federation, to embody in a general state- 
ment the attitude of the churches to what 
is most foundamental in the Christian faith. 
This was done in the following terms:— 
“All churches and societies that believe 
in God through Jesus Christ, His only Son, 
our Lord and Saviour, and that accept the 
Word of God as contained in the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments as the 
Supreme rule of faith and practice, and 
whose teaching in regard to God, sin and 
salvation is in general agreement with the 
great body of Christian truth and funda- 
mental doctrine of the Christian faith, shall 
be eligible for fellowship in the Federation.” 


The attitude of the Federation to the 
diverse forms of Church government, and 
existing methods and practices was for- 
mulated as follows:— . 

“The Federation shall not interfere with 
the existing creed of any church and 
society entering into its fellowship, or with 
its internal order or external relations. 
But in accepting the principle that the 
Church of God is one, and that believers are 
the body of Christ and severally members 
thereof, the federating Churches agree to 
recognize the validity of each other’s ordin- 
ances, ministry, membership and discipline 
without thereby committing themselves to 
approval of particular methods or practices.” 

This would seem to provide for a very full 
manifestation of Christian unity. When 
the denominations cordially recognize each 
other as branches of Christ’s Church, and 
each other’s ministry, sacraments, mem- 
bership and discipline as legitimate and 
valid, a great reproach will have been roll- 
ed away. It is in the failure to do this that 
the worst evils of sectarianism have their 
root. Denominational differences may be 
unavoidable, but where there is not merely 
individual appreciation of the Christian 
character and work of brethren in other 
folds, but a hearty recognition by churches 
of their standing as belonging to branches 
of Christ’s Church, and entitled to exercise 
in a church capacity all its functions, the 
evils of separation will be greatly minimized, 
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It is a disappointment to not a few that 
organic union was not found to be practic- 
able in the meantime, but the hope is that 
federal union will prepare ‘the way for it. 

Thus the movement towards union of the 
churches in India has taken definite shape, 
and if the tone and spirit of the meeting at 
which it had its inception is an augury of 
the future, 
great Head of the Church for what pro- 
mises to be a great enlargement of the op- 
portunities and facilities for the develop- 
ment of an independent and united Indian 
Church. 


SOME FIRST iMPRESSIONS. 
LETTER FROM Dr. A. G. MCPHEDRAN. 
Ujjain, Central India, March 23, 1909. 
Dear Mr. Munro:— 

For the past few days, we have been 
visiting the other stations of our Cen'tral 
India Mission field. This is the last one 
we shall see at present, for we go from 
here by way of Mhow back ‘to Dhar in a few 
days more. We shall have been away from 
Dhar just three weeks and in that time 
have seen most of the work in Mhow, Ra- 
salpura, Rutlam, Neemuch and Ujjain. We 
saw a little of Indore when we first came: 
and Amkhut is therefore the only station 
we have not seen. It is a very out-of-the- 
way district; away to the southwest: being 
about one hundred miles from Dhar, and 
about forty from its nearest railway station, 
with very poor roads to reach it. 


We ‘have seen a great many things in 
these weeks of ‘travelling and in the time 
we spent in Dhar previously. The many- 
sidedness of Christian activity is almost 
bewildering at first: later, one begins to see 
how very inadequate are our resources for 
reaching all of the people in our disitrict. 

A few days ago, one of the men, in telling 
me of his field, mentioned two -or three 
centres where there are ‘Christians who 
ought each to have a missionary to teach 
and preach, but there is not even a quali- 
fied native available to send to them. These 
scattered Christians had been reached by 
evangelistic touring in the cold season, and 
this method seems to be the most satisfac- 
tory evangelistic agency. 

“Touring” is on this wise.—The mission- 
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aries in a station go out in one or more 
companies with their families, in October. 


‘Not more than three missionaries go |to- 


gether and usually not more than two, ‘with 
their families. The Christian workers ac- 
company them ind they camp in the neigh- 
bourhood of some large village in a group 
of villages. From this centre they go out 
morning and evening into all the villages 
within reach—sometimes they may touch © 
places fifteen miles from headquarters. 
They return at noon for shelter from ‘the 
heat and so really the morning and evening 
hours are the hours of their work. Medical 
work is done on such tours aS occasion pre- 
sents itself. 

When a district is covered, the camp is 
moved to a new centre: and so on through- 
cut the winter until March, when most mis- 
sionaries have to return to their stations 
on account of the heat. It is so hot now 
that doors have to be closed most of the 
day in order to keep the bungalows cool. 
The light also at midday is so bright that 
it is very hard on the eyes. I have once or 
twice gone out without my dark glasses 
and paid the penalty of my forgetfulness 
by severe headache afterwards. 

The other methods of work—by school 
and industrial and medical means— all have 
their place. Industrial and medical work 
have suffered very severely by lack of equip- 
ment. The ladies have been able—under 
the W. F. M. $.—to do very effective medi- 
cal work ‘because they are comparatively 
well equipped. Not yet has there been a 
hospital under the control of the men. 

One finds that every momber of the 
staff is In dead earnest about his work. Of 
course, We have a right to expect that, but 
yet missionaries are human like other peo- 
ple and it would not be surprising in a 
large staff to find an occasional exception. 


CHANGES IN CHINA. 


LETTER FROM Rev. Murgpock MACKENZIE, 
D.D., CHANGTEHO, HonaN. 


DEAR Dr. Scorr:— 

The twentieth century is yet young, but 
it has already witnessed many important 
changes. Dwellers in these Eastern lands 
are constantly hearing about the rapid way 
in which changes are being brought about 
in Western nations. Many Canadians are 
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deeply interested in what they read about 
the changing order in China. This Empire 
can no longer be called ‘‘the changeless 
China.” Even some of your Canadian Pres- 
byterian missionaries wondered years ago 
whether they might live to see many 
changes worth noting in the Province of 
Honan. They can do so no longer. Here, 
also, it is ‘true that “the old order changeth 
giving place to the new.” 


The ancient school system of China, is 
now passing away. It stood for many long 
centuries. Some of China’s greatest schol- 
ars, ablest statesmen and influential think- 
ers were products of that rapidly vanishing 
system. Even those who welcome and long 
for change are surprised as they think of 
this system as superseded. Unfortunately 
no other system for the whole Empire has 
taken its place. The old is gone. The new 
has not yet come. It is coming gradually. 
Certain grades of public schools are being 
established. Edicts have been issued com- 
manding officials to open schools, and some 
wide awake men have done so. Much yet 
remains to be done. An wp-to-date national 
school system is one of the needs here. 


Hundreds of Chinese students are going 
abroad. Many thousands went to Japan a 
few years ago. They spent large sums of 
money, learned Japanese ways, imbibed 
radically revolutionary ideas, got little 
worthy of the name of real education, and 
came back poorer, but not much wiser. 
Now many are going to Europe and Ame- 
rica. They attend educational institutions 
having a world-wide reputation, are study- 
ing with some of the keenest and clearest 
minded Western students, are being in- 
structed by teachers of the first rank, and in 
due time they will return to this land 
well equipped for taking their part in new 
China. How many of them will come back 
as Christians? Will they learn abroad at 
the feet of Jesus of Nazareth and come. back 
resolved to work for that righteousness 
which alone can exalt China? 


An active Chinese anti-foot binding move- 
ment now exists. Opposition to this crucl 
practice is not confined to missionaries and 
their converts. The Chinese themselves are 
heartily supporting it. The highest author- 
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ities in the Empire are in favour of dis- 
continuing the universally prevalent and 
hitherto popular system. Few feel disposed 
to champion it. It stands without one re- 
deeming feature and must perish. AS 
Christian schools, Christian churches, Chris- 
tian homes and Christian parents increase 
foot binding will become an anachronism. 


A conviction adverse to the growth, sale, 
and use of opium is steadily growing. Many 
high officials have taken up a courageous 
stand in favour of delivering their country 
from this deadly drug. Britain and other 
nations have declared their readiness to 
forego certain financial advantages, provid- 
ed they see evidence of a genuine desire on 
China’s part to banish opium. An Interna- 
tional Commission has met in Shanghai 
lately to deal with this important question. 
The evil results of the use of opium are 
everywhere apparent. Its advantages are 
few and far between. With the growth of 
intelligent, patriotic, humane and Christian 
sentiment, public opinion will be crystal- 
lized on this question, and there is much to 
encourage the hope that from opium China 


_ will yet be free. 


Railways are being laid in many parts of 
the Chinese Empire. Ere long a trunk line 
will extend from Peking in the far North 


to Canton in the South. Branch lines are 


increasing year by year. At no distant date 
the whole country will have a net work of 
railways. Whether constructed by Chinese 
or foreign funds, the railway track will be 
laid. The Chinese are a shrewdly practical 
people in certain matters. With such ob- 
vious advantages as the railway train pos- 
sesses the man with a brief for less con- 
venient and slow method of travel is not 
to be envied with his audience. 


Foreigners are constantly travelling in 
the interior provinces of China. We see 
them in Changte frequently. They are not 
confined to one class or country. The globe 
trotter is along to-day, the leisurely and com- 
fort loving traveller comes to-morrow; on 
this train you meet an insurance agent, the 
next will bring along an open eyed genial 
consul; the military man makes himself 
pleasantly at home with the soldier of the 
cross in one house, while occasionally no 
less distinguished a personage than the cor- 
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respondent of the ‘“‘ London Times” can be 
met at another. The Protestant missionary 
and the Roman Catholic priest often travel 
by the same route. 


Christian sheet tracts may not be seen at 
many railway stations, nor on the walls of 
houses in interior cities, but all the latest 
brands of cigars are advertized from Peking 
to Hankow. One may travel and not hear 
much about the heavenly country, but the 
languages of different nations can be heard 
by many Chinese daily. With the foreigner 
comes many things that are peculiar to him, 
and, it must in candour be said, but few 
that point to him as a traveller +heaven- 
wards. Christian workers have visits from 
friends on tour through China, and, in in- 
creasing numbers, we are certain to be fav- 
oured with those who believe religion to be 
both portable and practicable, provided for 
man’s benefit, and ‘blessing every sincere 
recipient. 


The Chinese are adopting and adapting 
many foreign ways for use in China. The 
daily and weekly newspaper is now estab- 
lished, and its influence is felt in all direc~- 
tions. Public meetings are of frequent oc- 
currence in coast cities, and not entirely 
unknown far inland. Indignation meetings 
promise to become acclimatized easily in 
not a few centres. The boycott has already 
been resorted to with marked success in 
South and Central China. Something not 
unlike the strike system with which west- 
erners are so familiar is growing in favour 
among Chinese workmen. The cry of China 
for the Chinese is heard in some form all 
over the Empire. Commissions of inquiry 
are often appointed and even a form of Par- 
liamentary government may soon be sanc- 
tioned.. It is with mingled feelings that 
many true well _wishers of the Chinese 
view some items in this list. They must be 
confronted with the best things known to 
the Christian civilization of the West. The 
Chinese should see and know the many and 
varied fruits of the beneficent Gospel of 
the crucified Nazarene. 


Death has lately removed the Emperor 
Kuang Hsu, and his aunt the Empress Do- 
wager, Tzu Hsi. The removal of two such 
noted personalities is destined to have far- 
reaching results. It has been followed by 
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the degradation of Yuan Shih Kai one of 
the China’s great viceroys. The Prince 
Regent seems determined on scrutinizing 
closely all appointments to high offices, and 
several men of note desire to be allowed 
to retire before they may be asked, as Yuan 
was, to do so. It is intended to take steps 
for the organizing of local councils with a 


view to prepare for something in 
the form of recognized Parliamen- 
tary government within the next 
few years. Large questions , on which 


hang weighty issues, are now up for deci- 
sion, and on the conclusions arrived at con- 
cerning these very much will depend in 
China. God reigns. He is “a God of truth 
and without iniquity, just and right is He.” 
With the country’s pressing need His men 
for the time and work will surely be dis- 
covered. 


What about the Christian Church in China 
at this time? God is blessing the labours 
of His servants in connection with every 
branch of his church. Times of refreshing 
have been granted in several provinces. The 
Presbyterian bodies have united to form one 
church for the whole Hmpire. The move- 
ment for federation of the various Christian 
churches is spreading into all the widely 
scattered provinces of broad China. The out- 
look everywhere for aggressive evangelical 
Christianity is hopeful in the extreme. 

Christianity is becoming naturalized in 
China. The Boxer upheaval has proved to 
friends and foes its power to sustain in tri- 
bulation. At no distant date a Christian 
Chinese Church will draw to itself multi- 
tudes of men and women who will see in 
Christ God’s Saviour for China’s teeming 
millions. China now needs the daily prayer 
of God’s believing people in every land. No 
truer service can at present be rendered 
by all well wishers of this ancient Empire 
than by the prayer of faith constantly offer- 
ed in the all-prevailing Name of Jesus 
Christ. The workers are increasing in num- 
ber week by week. Money to advance the 
Kingdom of God will be forthcoming. Is 
the Christian Church of Canada prepared 
to pray for China as never before? If it 
is, we are on the eve of changes as great 
as have been seen in any one nation since 
Rome’s power fell before the early Chris- 
tian Church, 
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THE DOCTOR VISITS HIS OUT-PA- 
TIENTS. 


LETTER FROM Dr. P. C. LESLIE, HONAN.’ 


Our ordinary patients insist on giving us 
somewhat of a holiday “at the time of the 
Chinese New Year, so we took advantage of 
the lull in the hospital and went to see pa- 
tients some fifty miles north of Changte, at 
the city of Wu An, the centre of Mr. Bruce’s 
pastoral work. 

My youngest assistant and myself accom- 
panied Mr. Bruce and his three preachers. 
We left on the morning train, and at the 
first stop two strapping big Scotchmen by 
the name of Steele and Sly, boarded the 
train. They had been out for two days 
Shooting but had found one day enough 
variety from their ordinary routinein Tien- 
tsin. Their bag was not very big but they 
proudly declared they gave the geese many 
a bad scare the day before. One night in 
company with several Chinese on the 
family brick bed had taken the enthusiasm 
for shooting quite away from them. 


Two hours and we left the train and 
found mules and donkeys waiting our ar- 
rival. Another hour was spent dividing up 
our load of provisions, books, medicines, bed- 
ding and general luggage. It was very much 
“off again, on again, off again,” till at last 
ali were loaded and Mr. Bruce and I perched 
up on top of an animal and its load. We 
started slowly on our twenty mile journey. 

We soon got into the hills, and this put 
life into me. How friendly they looked 
after living on the plain, every turn bring- 
ing some new view and relieving the mo- 
notony. We reached Wu An before dark 
and found a group of Christians on the steps 
of our rented chapel, waiting to welcome us. 

Water for the outer man, and food for the 
inner man made us look and feel better; 
then a call came and I went and saw my 
first patient, a young woman of good family 
who had swallowed her gold-plated earring 
with a view to suicide, just to get even 
with her mother-in-law. Emetics failed to 
reveal the precious ornament but succeed- 
ed in making the patient feel sorry that she 
had tried to poison herself. I left medicine, 
but for two days the anxious family were 
left in uncertainty. At last the earring ap- 
peared and relief came, and incidentally my 
reputation went up several points. 
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The next day gave us an opportunity to 
look around our premises, a compound 
owned by an old and respectable family, 
hard up as a result of opium and other 
causes, who have mortgaged their old home 
to our mission. An excellent preaching 
Hall, formerly the guest room, faces the 
front gate, two other yards behind this, 
with rooms on three sides all helping to 
keep light and life from the other rooms. 
No wonder China has such a let of sick 
people, huddled together in dark and damp 
court yards, as nearly all their homes are. 

The question was, where to treat the pa- 
tients, and we decided cur living room, in 
Which was a Stove, would be the best place. 
It served very well, and when we could not 
get enough light on the subject—or victim, 
we just marched him into the yard and bor- 
rowed light from the heavens. A door taken 
off the hinges from an unused room, gave 
us a counter, another door provided an ex- 
cellent and novel operating table. 

This room was our dining room as well, 
and many and thick were the smells that 
enveloped us as we ate. I could not but 
admire the forbearance of Mr. Bruce in ac- 
cepting the inevitable, and taking the odour 
of iodoform and unwashed Chinese with 
such cheerfulness and matter-of-factness. 


We decided on one o’clock as the hour 
tor opening up for daily treatments. 

It was not many days ere it became evi- 
dent that we would not lack for patients. 
Our arrival had been looked forward to as 
we had posted big red notices in city and 
town, and as soon as people found out it 
was no hoax they flocked in. What did be- 
come evident very soon was, that we would 
certainly run short of supplies. I at once 
sent back for a parcel to come by mail, of 
essentials, in small compass. 

Starting with phirty on the first day, we 
scon had a daily attendance of more than 
one hundred, treating in all nearly five 
hundred patients in the ten days; blind eyes, 
deaf ears, stricture of the gullet, tuberculo- 
Sis of the lungs and everywhere else, epilep- 
tic fits, ulcers and cancer. It was a sad 
sight, sad because many of them needed 
prolonged treatment and were unable to go 
to the hospital of Chante. A leper came 
among the others, the only one I have seen 
to recognize in Honan. 
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We did a few simple operations in the 
early days of our visit, and as usual the 
knife was the wonder of wonders; the open- 
ing of a large abscess in a poor woman, gave 
her instant relief and opened the eyes of 
a native doctor who was present. 

This was a pitiful case, a widow doing 
needle work for a bare living, unable to 
pay a doctor even if competent ones had 
been available, she was carried to us daily 
in a big basket intended primarily for feed- 
ing horses from. She insisted on paying 
her little fee, which goes to the Mission to 
help pay for the medicine, and I insisted 
On returning it as she was so poor. One day 
her attendant woman friend thrust the ‘‘one 
cent” fee into my hand and would not take 
it back, Joseph like I slipped it under her 
pillow, unknown to any of them. It was 
amusing, the next day, to see their delight 
at my little trick; they saw they might as 
well let this stubborn man have his way. 


We hear so much of the greed of the Chin- 
ese, well earned in many cases, that this 
commendable pride, not to receive free 
what others paid a little for, was very re- 
freshing, Indeed, all my patients at Wu An 
gave me much pleasure to treat, and the 
people there seem to be superior in many 
ways to our Changte folk, 


One gentleman, our landlord he was, at 
last screwed his courage up to the sticking 
point, and consented to havea tooth drawn. 
At the last moment his brother, who showed 
some misgivings as to this operation, asked 
anxiously if I would bring the tooth out 
through the cheek or the mouth. I pulled 
it through the mouth and all were happy. 

I got desperate toward the close; the post 
Office had brought medicines ‘but they were 
rapidly used ‘up. Our cough pills were 
done, our stomachic-cure-all pills were 
dcne, and worst of all our castor oil; oh, 
what can a doctor do in China without cas- 
tor oil? i Naat 

At last a happy thought struck me. I had 
breught some little packets of sulphur for 
Skin diseases (which, strange to say, were 
not prevalent) and our mothers used to 
give us Sulphur and treacle in the Spring, 
and was this not Spring? So I dispensed 
our sulphur, with directions to mix with 
thick syrup and to be sure that it would do 
them good. 
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But this supply soon gave out, and what 
next? I had a few powders of emetics 
which I had brought to treat suicidal cases, 
which happily were few in number. It 
would be a pity to take anything home, 
and the Chinese have a great deal in their 
stomachs which gives them trouble, ¢es- 
pecially at the New Year; so I explained 
the process of action of this drug and of- 
fered it to a patient. “Yes,” he said “Doc- 
tor, anything you say.” He was prepared 
for anything, even a volcano. 

Another patient, hearing the treatment 
explained, begged me for a dose of the 
emetic; so both went away delighted with 
their success in getting something that 
promised relief. 


Our last ‘patient was a woman far ad- 
vanced in consumption, which decimates 
these people with its ravages. Little could 
be done for her, but I recommended good 
feeding and advised milk as nourishing. 

She listened carefully, lamenting that I 
was going the next day, then she asked: 
“Doctor, if I take milk will I reach the 
Heavenly Kingdom.” Her idea of heaven 
was health and happiness. Not so far 
astray was she, for what is heaven but 
health and happiness, both now and for al- 
ways? And the milk? Well, we had been 
here for ten days, just trying to convey to 
these people some of the “milk of human 
kindness” and if this would only put some 
on the track of heaven we would rejoice, 
and so would they. 

Yes, and we believe we did. Only yester- 
day, a man and his son who had followed 
us from Wu An for further treatment, left 
us for home again, and they stated they 
wanted to join the church now and I truly 
believe they are in earnest about the King- 
dom. Others at Wu An showed great in- 
terest, as the Gospel was preached for 
heurs every day, as they waited patiently 
their turn for treatment. 

It was a good ten days’ work and we are 
only anxious to try again, at this and other 
large centres, and to spend at least a month 
at each. The importunity of the people was 
touching, and their confidence was appall- 
ing. I trembled at the way they thrust 
themselves upon me, and if I had suggest-- 
ed removing their heads they would hardly 
have made objection, so implicit was their 
trust. Oh this ministry is a great privilege! 
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LETTER FROM REV. GEO. M. ROSS. 


Hwai King Fu, Honan. 
March 10th, 1909.” 
Dear Record, 

A fierce storm of dust has been blowing 
here for the past few days, and the sky does 
not show any signs of rain. There must 
be three months or more gone iby since it 
has rained, so the ground is becoming very 
cry. We shall soon be hearing the temple 
gongs and bells clanging, for when the rain 
is late in coming, the temples are always 
resorted to. And what if the rain does not 
come? Well, an awful famine, for even 
during the best years there are multitudes 
of these people who find it very, very hard 
to eke out an existence. 

I have been more impressed with the aw- 
ful misery and poverty of these people dur- 
ing the past ten days, than at any other 
time since coming to China. I have been 
cn a tour about fifteen miles to the north 
and north-west of here and saw some 
phases of Chinese life that I have not seen 
hitherto. As far as natural resources are 
concerned, the region is probably one of the 
wealthiest in the whole of China, but the 
people are still miserably poor. With enter- 
prise and enlightenment what a magnificent 
place this might become. 

Let me say just a word about its re- 
seurces. To the immediate north is a range 
of mountans, rich in coal of a very fine 
quality. This is a part of the great coal 
belt of Snansi, where a famous foreign 
scientist has said there is enough coal to 
last the entire world for two thousand 
years. Yet this great fountain of wealth 
has scarcely as yet been tapped. The Chin- 
ese have no roads or machinery or anything 
that is modern or labor saving. Everything 
is old and crude—and the result is that 
this great treasure house is largely un- 
touched. 

And then again just below the mountains, 
there are the famous groves of bamboo. My 
helper and I spent a whole day among 
them, visiting the different villages which 
thickly dot the whole plain. Talk about 
your parks and public gardens—you ought 
to have been with me last week and you 
would henceforth have “a new song in your 
mouth,” And the abundance of everything! 
Bamboo, bamboo everywhere—some of the 
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stems three or four inches in diameter and 
Sixty or seventy feet high—acres and acres 
of them, with shady walks and irrigating 
canals of sparkling water everywhere. I 
kept saying to the people “Isn’t this beau- 
liful!’? ‘but they didn’t seem to ‘be very 
much impressed by it. 

You would imagine that the people living 
in this vicinity would have comfortable 
homes to live in. Such, however, is not 
the case—it is the old, dirty, dingy, mud 
huts which one meets with everywhere. For 
example, the room I lived, slept and ate in, 
had no window, the walls and floor were 
all mud and it was so small that by stand- 
ing on*the middle of the floor I could 
tcuch the walls on each side. To add to the 
other discomforts, it proved at night to be 
a rendezvous for rats. I had quite a row 
with them before “the rosy dawn appeared. 
Furthermore, there was no bed in the room, 
but happily I had my camp-bed with me 
and so I fared better than my helpers, who 
in another room had to sleep on the ground. 
During the ten days that I was out, I didn’t 
see a Single Red in any inn where I lodged. 

The soil, too, in this region, is remark- 
ably fertile—a rich black loam with no 
stones to be seen anywhere. Two crops 
are raised in the year—the wheat and bar- 
ley, etc., in June, and the millet amd corn 
etc., in October. Streams from the mountains 
water the whole plain so that there is never 
any drought to be feared. The crops are 
uniformly good, and still the people are 
peor and beggars are numerous. I met a 
whole group of them one day going from 
house to house, demanding food. 

Why is this? How is it that when every 
prospect pleases, man, only man, is vile? 
The truth is that these people are still 
without God or hope, in the world. Tem- 
ples and idols abound, but the people are 
still living in darkmess and in the shadow 
ot death—and this partially accounts for 
their poverty and unprogressiveness. Their 
hearts are dark and unclean and all con- 
nected with them partakes of the same 


character and their minds are dark almost 


beyond comprehension. 

And then again the density of the popu- 
lation partially accounts for their poverty. 
Villages and towns abound everywhere, 
some of them quite large. “How many 
families are in this village,’ I often asked, 
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and was sometimes answered 
thousand families or so,’ sometimes ‘one 
thousand” and generally never less than 
“several hundred.’ Reckoning five persons 
to a family, you can easily understand how 
it ig that North Honan, with a surface area 
about the same as Nova Scotia, has a popu- 
lation at least as large as the whole of Can- 
ada. With the resources of their soil and 
mines largely undeveloped how can so many 
people avoid being poor! 


“Oh, two 


And then again the opium habit has been 
and still is the deadly enemy of these poor, 
ignorant people. Every time I addressed 
the multitude I saw the opium smoker be- 
fore me and I! always felt for Him and 
sought to have a message for him. The 
glazed eye, the hollow, sunken cheek, and 
the general look of fiendish hauntedness 
gould never be mistaken. 

How came this opium to China? What 
Gaused the Opium War? When I think of 
these things, I sometimes feel ashamed that 
I am a Briton. I am glad, however, that 
now at last the British Government is seek- 
ing to undo some of the evil of the past by 
co-operating with the Chinese Government 


in its efforts to stamp out this deadly, 
plighting curse. 
During my last tour (or during every 


tour) I was continually coming in contact 
with these poor slaves of the opium habit. 
They talked to me on the street, they fol- 
lowed me to the inn, wanting help— Ob 
how I longed to be able to help and save 
them. In different parts of this wide field 
there are now many who are praying earn- 
estly for the victory, and some of them, I 
hear, are beginning to overcome. Many of 
these people have been cured at our hospi- 
tals, and ever afterwards prove themselves 
to be burning and shining lights. 


I never found the people so attentive to: 
our preaching as during this last tour. They 
also purchased books and tracts very freely. 
Every night, too, my little “shack” ‘was 
packed full with inquirers until ten o’clock 
or later. It is an unspeakable privilege to 
be here among these people. It is good to 
be able to make an opium smoker smile as 
you tell him that there is still hope for 
him, that the kind Saviour can cleanse his 
reart and make him a new creature—happy 
and victorious. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. A. W. LOCHEAD:. 


Weihweifu, Honan. 
te March 21st, 1909:. 
Dear Dr. Sceott.— 

On Mareh first, Mr. Lochead and I went. 
out to a county town, twenty-five miles. 
south-east of Weizwei, to spend a fortnight, 
preaching to the men and women of that 
city. Before we went, one of the Chinese 
evangelists had rented rooms for us for a 
month. We were delayed in starting, so- 
our visit was shorter than we had intended. 
We found the Htth compound very con-- 
venient for our work. There were two en- 
tranees, one for the men and one for the 
women. The women came into the back. 
courtyard and the men into a nice large: 
room, opening off the street. 

The room in which we lived was. very 
comfortable, but too small for receiving: 
many women, so my two Bible women andi 
I, when the days were fine, spoke to the 
women in the yard. The crowds of women 
were full of curiosity to see the foreign 
lady, but were also willing to listen to. the 
message we had to give them. The last 
week we were there, the weather was very 
bad, cold and stormy, so we were not very 
well able to follow up the women, whom 
we felt had been really interested during 
the earlier part of our stay. But we hope 
the seed sown will spring up and bring 
forth fruit. ; 

Many of the women we got to know are 
very zealous worshippers in their e@wn way. 
They are seeking to acquire merit by good 
works and by the constant repeating of the 
Scriptures, They eagerly learned some sim- 
ple prayers and some of the most familiar 
hymns. We do not know whether these 
just seemed to them like ‘their classics and 
no more, but we hope, that through these 
hymns and prayers they will come to know 
the Saviour. We do not knew when we can 
again go back to visit this place, for we 
have a parish of four and a half counties, 
and so cannot afford ta spend too much 
time in one place. 

Our landlady lived in one of the houses, 
in the same courtyard as we did, and very 
kindly offered to take the Bible women into 
her room to sleep. The women didn’t seem 
altogether pleased with the arrangement, so 
I went to see what was the matter. When 
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{ opened the door of the room, right in 
front of my eyes was a large coffin, resting 
on two benches, and containing the remains 
of the landlady’s husband, who had died 
some eight or nine years ago. 

A Chinese coffin is an immense box, made 
of wood, about five or six inches thick, in 
order to resist decay. As a funeral is a 
very expensive thing, the body is often 
kept in the home till the family has enough 
mroney to have an elaborate burial. Judg- 
ing from the landlady’s present poverty, 
her husband’s body may rest cheerfully be- 
fore her eyes, day after day, till she herself 
goes, and then the family can get them 
both buried with the expense of only one 
funeral. 

While we were there, the landlady’s son 
was at home. He was a well-dressed, nice- 
looking, young man, about twenty-four 
years of age. He had had seven or eight 
years of schooling in the Chinese classics, 
SO was Well edueated and very gentlemanly 
in his manner. Despite all this, the lad, 
we learned, had since his father’s death, 
been very wild, and had gambled away 
about two hundred and fifty Chinese aeres 
cf land, as well as some property in the 
city. 

The second morning after we arrived, we 
were startled at breakfast by hearing two 
people in a violent quarrel, not far away. 
The voices got louder and louder and then 
we heard the sound of blows. It turned 
cut to be the landlady beating her son. At 
first, it seemed as if the mother was quite 
right in using her authority over the way- 
ward boy, but as the days passed we found 
the mother to be a perfect virago. When- 
ever the boy came near her, she got angry 
and told him she never wished to see his 
face again. 

After we had been a week there, one af- 
ternoon the son went into the kitchen and 
very soon he and his mother were in a pas- 
sion. He ran out of the kitchen in a fear- 
ful rage, into his mother’s room, saying he 
was going to kill himself. He locked the 
door from the inside, and his mother, who 
followed close on his heels, locked it from 
the outside. 


We were all afraid he would hang him- 
self, and my Bible woman, who had left 
a rope in the room, was very anxious; she 
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felt it was too near to a man in a passion, 
for you know that in China there is no way 
in which you can so well get the better of 
another in an argument, as by hanging your- 
self. We spoke to him through the window 
and asked him for the rope, which he handed 
out, Saying not to fear, he wasn’t going to 
hang himself. The next day the boy disap- 
peared and had not ‘returned up till the 
time we left. 

I asked if the young man didn’t have a 
wife, and was told that he had had one, 
Who died. His mother, however, had 
bought him another, but she had sold her 
again for thirty thousand cash (fifteen dol- 
lars), because she fought so hard with her 
mother-in-law. The daughter-in-law, it 
Seems, was not the least afraid of the older 
woman’s tongue, and gave her mother-in- 
law back one better than she got. The 
quarrels were so lively that the yard wasn’t 
big enough,—they had to take to the street. 

It seems to me as if it would be impossi- 
ble toa live long with this woman. She 
never stopped talking all day long. If she 
hadn’t a stray dog to yell at, she went for 
the ehickens, or just talked for the sake of 
talking. She said that she wouldn’t be 
lonely after we left, for she would just talk 
to herself, 

Our landlady listened to us preaching 
day after day, and as a result she decided 
to take her idols down. After doing that 
she thought she was very good indeed, and 
told us that she didn’t have any sins at all. 

This is a rather dark picture of Chinese 
domestic life and we must not imagine that 
all homes are like the one I have described. 
But “home” as we know it, can scarcely 
be said to exist in China. 

From this city we went to a village in 
the next county and spent three very happy 
days, in a most delightful Christian family. 
The contrast in these two “homes” shows 
the great transformation that Christianity 
is making in the home life of China. 


Beyond all wealth, honor, or even health 
is the attachment we form to noble souls, 
because to become one with the good, gen- 
erous, and true is to become in a measure 
good, generous, and true ourselves.—Thomas 
Arnold. 


Statement of Polity 


AGREED UPON BY THE JOINT COMMITTEE. 


Of the Presbyterian, Methodist and Congregational Churches. 


To be 


Submitted to Next General Assembly. 
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In the ‘April REcorD was given the 
“Statement of Doctrine’ agreed upon by the 
Joint Committee on Union. Following that 
comes the Statement of Polity, or Church 
Government agreed upon by said Joint 
Committee, which is as follows:— 


_ The Sub-Committee on Polity, after an 
examination of the fforms of church govern- 
ment of the negotiating Churches and the 
practical working thereof, is greatly grati- 
fied to find: 

1. That while the officers and courts of 
the negotiating Churches may bear different 
names, there is a substantial degree of 
Similarity in the duties and functions of 
these officers and courts. 

2. That, engaged in the same work, with 
the same object in view, and earnestly en- 
deavoring to meet the conditions confront- 
ing the churches in Canada, the negotiating 
churches have been steadily approximating 
more nearly to each other, both in their 
forms of church government and methods 
of administration. 

3. That there are distinctive elements in 
each which would add to the efficiency of 
a united Church, and which can be pre- 
served with great advantage in the form of 
polity to be adopted for the united Church. 

4. That in this view it is possible to 
provide for substantial congregational free- 
dom, and at the same time secure the 
benefits of a strong connexional tie and co- 
operative efficiency. 


To this end the following recommenda- 


tions are submitted as setting forth the 
polity proposed for the united Church: 
I. THE CHURCH. 
1. The members of the united Church 


Shall be the members of the uniting 
Churches, and such others as may hereafter 
become members. 


2. The unit of organization for the unit- 


ed Church shall be the pastoral charge. A 
pastoral charge may consist of more than 
one congregation; a congregation is a body 
of persons meeting for public worship in 
one place. 

3. The governing bodies or courts of the 
Church, higher than the pastoral charge, 
shall ‘be: 

(a) The Presbytery (District Meeting or 


Association). 

(b) The Annual Conference (Synod or 
Union). 

(c) The General Council (Conference or 
Assembly). 


In our judgment the first name in each 
group is the most suitable. 


Il. THH PASTORAL CHARGE OR CIR- 
CUIT OR CONGREGATION. 
A. (CHARGES EXISTING PREVIOUS TO THE 


UNION. 


4. In the management of their local af- 
fairs the various charges, circuits or con- 
gregations of the united denominations 
shall be entitled to continue the organiza- 
tion and practices (including those prac- 
tices relating to membership, church or- 
dinances. Sunday Schools and Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies) enjoyed by them at the time 
of union, subject in general affairs to the 
legislation, principles and discipline of the 
united Church. Their representatives in the 
next higher governing body or court shall 
be chosen as at present. 

5. The plan of organization prescribed for 
charges to be formed subsequent to the 
union may at any time be adopted by any 
charge, circuit or congregation existing at 
the time of union. 

6. Any property or funds owned by an in- 
dividual church, charge, circuit or congre- 
gation at the time of the union, and vested 
in trustees for the benefit of that charge, 
and not for the denomination of which 
that charge formed a part, shall not be 
affected by any legislation giving effect to 
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the union, or by any legislation of the 
united Church, without the consent of the 
charge for which such property is held in 
trust. | 


B. CHARGES TO BE FORMED SUBSEQUENT TO 
THE UNION. 


7. The liberty of the individual charge 
Shall be recognized to the fullest extent 
compatible with: 

(a) The oversight of ‘the spiritual in- 
terests of the charge by the minister (or 
ministers), and a body of men specially 
chosen and set apart or ordained for that 
work; 

(b) The efficient co-operation of the re- 
presentatives of the various departments of 
the work of the charge by means of a 
meeting to be held at least quarterly; 

(c) The hearty co-operation of the va- 
rious individual charges, circuits or con- 
gregations in the general work of the unit- 
ed Church, and 

(d) The exercise, by the higher govern- 
ing bodies or courts, of their powers and 
functions, hereinafter set forth. 


8. New charges shall be formed with the 
consent of the Presbytery (District Meeting 
or Association) by persons residing within 
its bounds, who declare their adherence to 
the principles of the united Church, and 
their desire for the formation of such 
charge. Missions may be organized as 
charges by Presbytery (District Meeting or 
Association) of its own motion, or on the 
suggestion of the Missionary Superintend- 
ent or Pastor, under such regulations as 
the General Council (Conference or Assem- 
bly) may pass. 

Before sanctioning the formation of a 
new charge, the Presbytery (District Meet- 
ing or Association) is required to hear and 
ecnsider the representations of any charge 
that may be affected by the proposed ac- 
tien, 

Jy. Congregations received, subsequent to 
the union, into the united Church, with the 
approval of Presbyteries (District Meetings 
or Associations) shall be entitled, if they 
so desire, to the privileges of sections 4, 5 
and 6. 


10. (a) The members of the Church en- 
titled to all church privileges are those 
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who, on a profession of their faith in Jesus 
Christ and obedience to Him, have been re- 
ceived into full membership. The children 
of such persons and all baptized children 
are members of the Church, and it is their 
duty and privilege, when they reach the 
age of discretion, to enter into full mem- 
bership. Admission to full membership 
shall be by the action of the minister and 
elders, or leaders, or deacons, and, where 
desired, by the action of those in full mem- 
bership also. 

(b) The members of a charge who are 
entitled to vote at all meetings are persons 
in full membership of the Church, whose 
names are on the roll of the charge. With 
the consent of these, adherents who con- 
tribute regularly to the support of the 
charge may vote on temporal matters. 


11. The members. of a pastoral charge 
shall meet annually, or more frequently it 
they deem it advisable. 

12. The minister (or ministers) and elders, 
or deacons, or leaders and local preachers 
shall have oversight of the spiritual interest 
of the charge or congregation. The man- 
agement of its temporal and financial af- 
fairs shall be entrusted to a committee of 
stewards or managers. A joint committee 
or board, consisting of the foregoing and 
representatives, in full membership, of such 
other departments of congregational work 
as may be agreed upon, shall meet quarter- 
ly, or as often ag they deem advisable, for 
the consideration of matters of joint in- 
terest. | oh PE RRB IDRD 

13. The elders, or deacons, or leaders and 
local preachers shall be chosen by those in 
full membership, and shall hold office un- 
der regulations to be passed by the General 
Council (Conference or Assembly). 


14. It shall be the duty of the minister 
and elders, deacons or leaders and local 
preachers, to have the oversight of: 

(1) The admission into full membership. 

(2) The conduct of members, with power 
to exercise discipline. 

(3) The administration of the Sacra- 
ments. { 

(4) The religious training of the young, 
and the organization of meetings for Chris- 
tian fellowship, instruction and work. 

(5) The order of public worship, includ- 
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ing the service of praise and the use of the 
church ediiice. m 

(6) The care of the poor, and the visiting 
ing of the sick. 

It shall also be their duty: 

(7) To receive and judge petitions, etc., 
from members. 

(8) To transmit petitions, appeals, etc., 
to Presbytery (District Meeting or Associa- 
tion). SG 

(9) To recommend suitable laymen to 
Presbyteries (District Meetings or Associa- 
tions) for license to preach. 

(10) To recommend suitable candidates 
for the ministry. 


15. The stewards or managers shall be 
chosen by the charge or congregation, and 
wherever practicable, should be persons in 
full membership. It shall be their duty to 
Secure contributions for congregational pur- 
poses, and to disburse the moneys reeeived 
for these purposes. 


16. It shall be the duty of the joint com- 
mittee or board: 

(1) To secure contributions for mission- 
ary and other general objects of the Church. 

(2) To select representatives, in full 
membership, of the charge to the Presby- 
tery (District Mecting or Association). 

(3) To submit to the charge or congrega- 
tion for their consideration reports on the 
life and work of the charge, including a full 
statement of receipts and expenditures and 
of indebtedness and estimates for the en- 
suing year. 

(4) To transmit from the charge to the 
Settlement Committee representations gon- 
cerning the pastoral relation. 

(5) To attend to matters affecting the 
charge not assigned to any of the other 
bodies. 


17. Subject to the provisions of the next 
Succeeding paragraph hereof, all property, 
real and personal, under the jurisdiction of 
the Parliament of Canada held in trust for 
or to the use of the church, charge, circuit 
or congregation, of any of the negotiating 
churches shall be held by trustees appoint- 
ed by or on behalf of such church charge, 
circuit or congregation, upon trusts set forth 
and declared ina Model Trust Deed. This 
Model Trust Deed sheuld be a schedule to 
the Act, and should contain, among others, 
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a provision to the following effect:—That 
the property is held for the congregation as 
a congregation of the united Church, and 
that no property so held shall be sold, ex- 
changed, or in any manner encumbered, un- 
less the Presbytery (District Meeting or 
Association) shall, at the instance of the 
congregation, have given its sanction, sub- 
ject to an appeal, if desired, to the Annual 
Conference (Union or Synod). 


Ill. THE PRESBYTERY (DISTRICT 


MEETING OR ASSOCIATION). 


18. The Presbytery (District Meeting or 
Association) shall consist of: 

(1) All ordained ministers 
bounds— 

(a) Who are engaged in some department 
of church work,—and 

(b) Who have been placed on the roll by 
special enactment of the Annual Conference 
(Synod or Union), in accordance with regu- 
lations to be made hereafter by the Gen- 
eral Council (Conference or Assembly) of 
the United Church. 

(The rights to membership in Presby- 
teries (District Meetings or Associations), 
enjoyed by ministers at the time of union, 
shall be conserved). 

(2) And elders, deacons, leaders or non- 
ministerial representatives of pastoral 
charges, within the bounds, equal in num- 
per to the number of ministers. They are 
to be chosen in accordance with regulations 
to be made hereafter by the General Coun- 
cil (Confrence or Assembly) of the united 
Church. 


within the 


19. It shall be the duty of the Presbytery 
(District, Meeting or Association), 

(1) To have the oversight of the changes 
within its bounds, and review their records, 
and to form new charges. 

(2) To receive and dispose of petitions 
and appeals from the lower governing 
bodies or courts. 

(3) To transmit petitions and appeals to 
the higher governing bodies or courts. 

(4) To license as preachers laymen who 
are duly recommended, and who after ex- 
amination are approved. 

(5) To superintend the educatian of stu- 
dents looking forward to the ministry, and 
to certify students to theological halls. 
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(6) To inquire, each year, into the per- 
sonal character, doctrinal beliefs and gen- 
eral fitness of candidates for the ministry 
recommended by sessions, quarterly boards 
Or local churches; and, when they have ful- 
filled the prescribed requirements, to license 
them to preach and te recommend them for 
ordination by the Annual Conference 
{Synod or Union). 

(7) To induct or install pastors. 

(8) To deal with matters sent down by 
the higher governing bodies or courts. 

(3) To adopt measures for promoting 
the religious life of the charges within its 
pounds. 

(10) To select non-ministerial represent- 
atives to the Annual Conference (Synod or 
Union), of whom at least a majority shall 
have been previously chosen by pastoral 
charges to represent them in Presbyteries 
(District Meetings or Associations). | 

(11) To have the oversight of the conduct 
of ministers within its bounds. 


IV. THE ANNUAL. CONFERENCE 
(SYNOD OR UNION). 


2). The Annuat Conference (Synod or 
Union) shall consist of the ministers on 
the rolls of the Presbyteries (District 
Meetings or Associations) within its bounds, 
and an equal number of non-ministeria] 
representatives of pastoral charges chosen 
as provided for in Subsection 19 (10). 


21. It shall be the duty of the Annnal 
Conference (Synod or Union): 

(1) To meet every year. 

(2) To determine the number and boun- 
daries of the Presbyteries (District Meet- 
ings or Associations) within its bounds, to 
have oversight of them, and to review their 
records. 

(3) To receive and dispose of appeals 
and petitions, subject to the usual right of 
appeal, 

(4) To see that as far as possible every 
charge within its bounds shall have a pas- 
terate without interruption, and that every 
effective minister shall have a charge, and 
to effect this through a Settlement Com- 
mittee which it shall appoint annually. 

(5) To examine and ordain candidates for 
the ministry who have fulfilled the pre- 
scribed requirements, and have been re- 
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commended by Presbyteries (District Meet- 
ings or Associations). 

(6) To ‘receive ministers from other 
Churches subject to the regulations of the 
General Council (Conference or Assembly). 

(7) To deal with matters referred to it 
by the General Council (Conference or As- 
sembly). 

(8) To select an equal number of minis- 
terial and non-ministerial representatives 
to the General Council (Conference or As- 
sembly). | 

(9) To have oversight of the aeons life 
of the Church within its bounds, and to 
adopt such measures as may be judged ne- 
cessary for its promotion. 


V. THE GENERAL COUNCIL (CON- 
FERENCE OR ASSEMBLY). 


22. The General Council (Conference or 
Assembly), shall consist of an: equal number 
of ministers and non-ministerial represent- 
atives chosen by the Annual Conferences 
(Synods or Unions). Its regular meeting 
shall be held every second year. Its pre- 
siding officer shall be the chief executive 
officer of the united Church, and during his 
term of office he may be relieved of his 
pastoral or other duties. 


23. The General Council (Conference or 
Assembly) shall have full power: 

(1) To determine the number and boun- 
daries of the Annual Conferences (Synods 
or Unions). have oversight of them, and 
review their records. 

(2) (a) To legislate on matters respecting 
the doctrine, worship, membership, and 
government of the Church, subject to the 
conditions: First, that before any rule or 
law relative to these matters can become a 
permanent law, it must receive the approval 
of a majority of the Presbyteries (District 
Meetings or Associations), or if advisable, 
of pastoral charges; and, Second, that no 
terms of admission to full membership | 
shall be prescribed other than those laid 
down in the New Testament, and that the 
freedom of worship at present enjoyed in 
the negotiating Churches shall not be in- 
terfered with in the united Church. 

(b) To legislate on all matters respecting 
property, subject to the limitations else- 
where provided in this report, and subject 
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also to the approval of the Annual Con- 
ference (Synod or Union) in which the 
property is situated. 

(3) To prescribe and regulate the course 
of study of candidates for the ministry, and 
to regulate the admission of ministers from 
other Churches. 

(4) To receive and dispose of petitions, 
memorials, ete. 

(5) To dispose of appeals. 

(6) To determine the missionary policy 
of the Church, and to provide for the con- 
duct of its missions. 

(7) To have charge of the colleges of the 
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Church, and to take what measures are 
deemed advisable for the promotion of 
Christian education. 

(8) To appoint committees or boards and 
officers for the different departments of 
church work, and to receive their reports 
and give them instructions and authority. 

(9) To correspond with other Churches. 

(10) And in general to enact such legis- 
lation and adopt such measures as may tend 
to promote true godliness, repress immoral- 
ity. preserve the unity and well-being of 
the Church, and advance the Kingdom of 
Ckrist throughout the world. 


INTERCESSORY FOREIGN MISSION- 
‘ARIES. 


An intercessory foreign missionary is a 
laborer who cannot go in person to the for- 
eign field, but who has set himself apart to 
pray for the definite details of the foreign 
missionary work. He alone is entitled to 
the name who enters upon an engagement 
to work for definite fields, an engagement 
as real as an appointment by a foreign mis- 
Sion board. i 

His striking peculiarities are that he is 
working in the realm of “‘the heavenlies” in- 
stead of among visible men, and that there 
are no restrictions as to the number who 
can be intercessors, to the place of their 
residence, or to the variety, sweep, and 
completeness of the results accomplished. 

In an article on the need of medical mis- 
sionaries, in the foreign field, Miss Minerva 
Guthapfel, a missionary from Korea, now 
on furlough, writes: 

“In some of our city hospitals a bell is 
rung each time that an ambulance case ar- 
rives. Listen! there is a bell ringing at this 
moment. One bell—an emergency case. 
But this ‘bell has a distant sound—it is 
ringing in China. A man has fallen from 
a tree; there he lies, mangled and suffer- 
ing. Why does not some one hear his 
groans? Where is the needed help, the phy- 
sician, the ambulance? Ah! we are in 
China now; there is no physician here. 
Many look at him and pass on, leaving him 
to die. They do not know what to do and 
they do not care. The knowledge and the 
sympathy are in another land. 

Clang! The bell rings once more, but in 
our own city. Ten minutes pass by; the 
man has been carefully carried into our 
city hospital. An anesthetic is given, the 
X-ray is used, and the patient wakes to find 
a limb gone, but his life is saved and there 
is prospect of a speedy recovery. Why the 
difference in these two cases? The last bell 
rang in a Christian land, the first in a for- 


eign country, and nearly all the physicians 
are here. 


But hark! Two bells are ringing—a 
surgical call. A hurried operation, to save 
a life! Yes, but the operation will not be 


performed, the life will not be saved. That 
summons came from Siam, and there is no 
medical missionary at hand. What is the 
answer to the two bells? “‘Hnough to do 
at home.” 

Three bells—how they startle! A medic- 
al case. Yes, a child in convulsions, but 
do not hurry. The sound of the three bells 
comes from Africa. A witch doctor pres- 
cribes for her, a red-hot probe is pressed 
through the top of her head to let the de- 
mons out. Well, they are gone, but the soul 
went with them. The child is at least free 
from suffering. 

But I hear three bells ringing in the 
homeiand. It is a child in America ‘that 
is ill—-one of our own darlings. Soon the 
doctor comes. There is the quiet footfall 
of the nurse, the shaded lamp, and all that 
skill can do to relieve the little sufferer. 
One hour passes, two—yes, she will live! 
But this is America. Why this difference? 
Does God love American children best? 

But four bells are ringing now—ringing 
in the homeland. Quick, doctor! Hurry, 
nurse! Two lives depend upon your skill. 
It is a charity case, yet how careful the 
treatment bestowed on mother and child. 

But listen! Four bells ringing out loud 
and clear from the zenanas of India. O 
women doctors! Can you not see the agony, 
the foul treatment, the needed help? But 
there is no one to help. The child lives, 
but it is only a girl; the girl- mother, too, 
but to a life of misery, pain, and contempt, 
with no one to comfort and no one to care. 

O the ringing bells! It seems as if they 
will madden the brain and break the heart 
with their unanswered appeals. “Lord of 
harvest, send forth Jaborers!”? But how vain 
our prayers unless with ‘them goes the an- 
swering cry, “Here am I, Lord; send me.”— 
Woman’s Missionary Friend. : 


Young Peoples Societies. 
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TOPICS FOR 1909. 


Jan.—Strangers Within Our Gates. 

Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 

Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 

Apl.—On the Trail. 

May.—In the Camp. 

June.—Sharing the Burden. 

July.—Pte. Aux Trembles Schools. 

Aug.—French Evangelization. 

Sep.—Our San Fernando College. 

Oct.—Rev. Andrew Gayadeen. 

Nov.—Yamot. 

Dec.—Awakening in Korea. 
Convener, Rey. Dr. McTavish, Kingston. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE. 
SHARING THE BURDEN. 
By Rev. Jas. WALLACE, M.A., B.D., LINDSAY, 
ONT. 

Through the wisdom of our church lead- 
ers and the liberality of our church members, 
it has been made possible for many congre- 
gations, which are as yet too weak finan- 
cially to become self-sustaining, to exercise 
the rights and privileges of regular self- 
sustaining charges, such for example as the 
choosing and settling of a minister of their 
own choice. Such fields are said to be “aug- 
mented,” and the Fund from which they 
received a grant sufficient to enable them 
to pay the minimum stipend, is called the 
Augmentation Fund. The augmented field 
is thus an intermediate stage between the 
ordinary mission field and a self-sustaining 
charge. 


Augmented charges may be divided rough- 
ly into three classes: — 

(1) Those once self-sustaining, but now so 
depleted through removals and changes, that 
they are no longer able to raise the full 
amount required to pay the minimum sti- 
pend. 

(2) Those in some of the older settlements 
that have reached their limit and know lit- 
tle change, whose possibilities are already 
fairly definitely fixed and which through 
paucity of numbers and slenderness of 


means cannot of themselves support a min- 
ister. 

(3) Those that have advanced from the 
home mission status and will in all proba- 
bility soon become self-sustaining congre- 
gations. We are glad to say that this last 
class constitutes the great majority of our 
augmented fields. 

Home Missions and Augmentation are 
simply two stages of the same work and 
are in reality one. The distinction in status 
having been made simply to further more 
rapidly and make more effective and per- 
mament our Home Mission work. Could the 
Home Mission Committee not from year to 
year hand over a number of its fields to the 
care of the Augmentation Committee they 
would not be in a position to adopt and care 
for new fields that yearly are being born by 
the score, and are crying for infant nur- 
ture. 


But if they are in the last analysis one, 
why make a distinction! The answer is, 

(1) That thereby, as many fields as pos- 
sible may be efficiently manned, thus en- 
abling them to initiate and continue a de- 
finite policy of aggressive Christian work. 
On mission fields, even where ordained men 
are stationed, the relation between minister 
and people in most cases is regarded as only 
temporary, and plans are not likely to be 
laid nor carried out with that view to per- 
manency and gradual development that are 
essential to the ultimate success of a field. 
The augmented field is likely to have a 
much more complete organization. 

(2) Changes in mission fields are so fre- 
quent that the line of continuity is periodi- 
cally being broken. Conditions change so 
rapidly that the Committee may regard a 
certain minister’s presence at a particular 
point as imperative, or the minister may 
himself seek a change, and there being no 
definite tie binding him to any parvicuiar 
congpegation, the removal is made easy. If 
it be said that under our present calling 
system the same thing may happen in any 
congregation, we must bear in mind that in 
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a regularly settled charge, organization will 
be much more complete, so that a change of 
minister will not affect it so materially. 
(3) Congregations that have chosen their 
own minister cannot but feel that they have 
assumed a definite responsibility, a feeling 
not shared in the same degree by charges to 
-which a missionary has been assigned, by 
no matter how wise and discriminating a 
Committee. Besides, the augmented charge 
shares in that natural feeling of pride that 
every one experiences who has entered into 
his full rights and privileges; and anyone 
who is conscious of privilege unless devoid 
of all moral worth cannot but in some mea- 
sure respond to the added responsibility. 


So much for principles, but what of re- 
sults? Have the hopes of those men of the 
last generation who launched and cham- 
pioned the scheme been realized? What do 
the assembly reports show? Take for ex- 
ample the three last reports to hand. There 
we find in the Western section of the church 
alone, fields advancing from the augmented 
to the self-sustaining Status, at the follow- 
ing rate, twenty-three in 1905-06, twenty- 
seven in 1906-07, and twenty-four in 1907-08, 
seveniy-four fields in three years; while to 
replace them, ninety-seven Home Mission 
charges became moved forward to the aug- 
mented stage. If nothing succeeds like suc- 
eess, then those who fathered and fostered 
the scheme have great reason to be glad. 
Hard work had to be done for it and men 
like the late D. J. Macdonald, Dr. Warden, 
Dr. Robertson and others, who have passed 
away, as also men who are yet at work 
west, are deServing the deepest gratitude 
from the entire Presbyterian church of Can- 
ada. 


Strange as it may seem until quite recent- 
ly a prejudice prevailed in many ‘quarters 
against Augmentation. Some seemed to 
think assistance from the Fund made it easy 
for congregations to shirk their duty in giv- 
ing up to the limit of their ability. This 
suspicion has been proven to be unfounded, 
and so far from the truth, that it has actu- 
ally been demonstrated, that man for man 
augmented charges give at a higher ratg for 
support of ordinances than do self-sustain- 
ing congregations. It is safe to say further 
that within the last few years in connection 
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with no other class of field, has the church 
taken the same pains to see that the church 
supporters were giving wp to the full extent 
of their ability. 


Why should we interest ourselves in and 
Support this important and growing work? 

Every argument used for Home Mission 
work applies to this department with equal 
force and cogency. As Christian people, we 
not only should but must share the burden 
with our weaker brethren, that the light of 
the Gospel may shine in their midst, as well 
as in our own. 

One of the signs Jesus gave that He was 
the One long looked for was, that with His 
coming the poor had the Gospel preached 
to them. Are we proving that the Christ 
has come by our fidelity in this respect? We 
have a special responsibility for those at our 
very door, for locality is one of the deter- 
mining elements in responsibility. While 
our services must know no limits of dis- 
tance, the weaker communities in our own 
country have a special claim upon us. 


Further, the augmented charge seems to 
be the nearest approximation to the Christ- 
jan ideal of service that we can render to 
our brethren, becauSe it puts them on a 
footing with ourselves, in giving them the 
full privileges of the ministry of the church. 
Nothing short of this should be our aim. 
To give occasional supply, may be well 
enough when nothing better can be done, but 
we are coming short of the Christian ideal 
and the Golden Rule until we endeavor to 
give them like privileges with ourselves. It 
is by bearing one another’s burdens that we 
fulfil the law of Christ. 


Beyond the claims of equality and brother- 
hood, as a mere matter of self-protection 
the strong should assist the weak. Changes 
in congregations are continually taking 
place, old members move out and new ones 
move in. From the outlying districts peo- 
ple gravitate toward the town while the 
townspeaple migrate to the cities. We 
must have the outposts manned and the peo- 
ple trained in systematic methods or the 
influx will decrease the average of excel- 
lence at the centres. 

“Thus far’ says John R. Mott in his book 
—“‘the future leadership of the church” “the 
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country and the small towns have been the 
springs of all that is freshest, most vigor- 
ous and best in city life,” and we must lab- 
our to keep them so, or it will be bad for 
the country and bad for the city. If the 
smaller charges are neglected or improperly 
manned, the stream that once cleansed will 
begin to pollute. 

The reason why some fields in the West 
require larger grants than others is not al- 
ways to be explained by difference in num- 
bers, wealth, etc., but often by differences 
in training of the members in their former 
homes, so that it has been proven that the 
expenditure of money on a field in the 
East, that it might be properly manned, has 
actually meant the saving of money in new 
fields to which the members from that field 
have gone. 

“Contrary to the popular idea,” to quote 
from Mr. Mott again, “many of the best 
qualified men are needed and required for 
the more scattered country fields;’? and may 
we not add that many of them are found 
there. The labourers are worthy of their 
hire, whether in the large centres or “re- 
mote from town’s they run their godly 
race,’ and our duty is to see that those who 
can gather little shall have no lack (see 
2 Cor. 8.15). 

The men on augmented charges are giv- 
ing the best possible service at the lowest 
cost to the church, and it is time the church 
saw that they not only receive grants suffi- 
cient to make up the present minimum 
stipend, but that in view of the increased 
cost of living a very decided increase in 
stipend be made. Only then can we be said 
to be dealing with them in an honorable, 
not to say a brotherly manner. Men such 
as these have been practicing self-denial 
long enough, it is time that the whole 
church assumed a share of it, that her peo- 
ple may know something of the spiritual 
effect of fulfilling the law of Christ by bear- 
ing one another’s burdens. 

As an illustration of the rapidity with 
which an investment in this splendid work 
yields returns, take Grand Coulee, Sask. 
Dr Carmichael, the Superintendent for mis- 
sions in that district, informs me that three 
years ago Grand Coulee was a mission sta- 
tion, with a communion roll of about four- 
teen members, together with a number of 
people in the vicinity loosely connected with 
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the church. The field at that time owned a 
manse with a heavy burden of debt, but no 
church building. The people, however, 
wished to have definite and permanent or- 
ganization for their field and succeeded in 
raising sufficient to qualify for the Augmen- 
tation Fund with a grant of $300. Last year 
a church costing $4,000 was built, $3,800 of 
which was paid; the debt on the manse has 
been reduced to $1,000, and this year the 
charge becomes self-sustaining. Three short 
years have witnessed that remarkable adl- 
vance. 

It might be added that when it was known 
at Condie, a neighboring field, what Grand 
Coulee had done, the people of Condie, who 
had been on the Augmentation Fund for five 
years, determined to go off it, and did. 

Surely in this age when business men Say 
they are content with small profits if they 
ean only obtain quick returns, opportunities 
for investment such as this, where no moth 
mor rust corrupts nor thieves break through 
and steal, where the investor has both large 
profits and quick returns, must make a for- 
cible appeal to us? This fis the kind of in- 
vestment that enables us to render to our 
Lord His own with usury. 


A COUNTRY WITHOUT PAUPERS. 


Belgium, according to an article in “The 
World’s Work,” is a country without pau- 
pers, and from which people do mot emi- 
grate. This reputation, which every other 
country would earnestly covet, exists not 
because of old age pensions or public char- 
ity, for Belgium has neither, but because 
the government has made systematic effort 
long continued, to encourage thrift among 
its people. 

The means used most effectively is the 
postal savings banks, through which depos- 
its may be made at any post office in the 
kingdom, and in amounts of ome franc and 
over. Deposits are recorded by special ad- 
hesive postage stamps, which are pasted in 
the bank book furnished to each depositor 
free of charge, and bearing each an official 
number. 

After the book is issued money may be 
deposited at any post office in the king- 
dom, and depositors may correspond with 
the bank free of postal charges. Through 
the instrumentality of these banks, the 
writer believes that the idea of thrift has 
been ingrained in the national character. 
Children are impressed with the necessity 
of saving from their school days up, and 
the result is found in a people who live 
within their incomes.—S. S. Visitor. 


Pulpit and Pew 


A MINISTER’S WORK. 


By Pror. D. J. FRASER, B.D., MONTREAL. 


In the charge to the minister at the re- 
cent induction of Rev. John Lochead, M. A., 
into the pastorate of Melville Church, West- 
mount, Montreal, Dr. Fraser, after a fitting 
introduction, with local references, spoke as 
follows,— 

So many things that might fitly be said 
on an occasion like this crowd in upon one’s 
mind that it is not easy to discriminate in 
favour of what is most important. What I 
have decided to say to you is very simple, 
and, at first sight, very commonplace, but 
in view of recent occurrences in the reli- 
gious history of Canada, it seems to me to 
be timely. In any case it is, in my judg- 
ment, absolutely fundamental; and, sad to 
say, it is sometimes forgotten; ‘but never 
save to the disaster of ministerial efficiency. 
In this, one of the most solemn moments 
of your life, I am going to warn you against 
certain temptations that are peculiar to the 
ministry, by simply reminding you of the 
essentially spiritual nature of your func- 
tions as a Christian minister. 


Christianity is essentially a spiritual re- 
ligion. We need, ever and anon, to come 
back to this elementary truth. It is not a 
religion of forms and ceremonies, although 
these may be needed in the sphere of wor- 
ship. It is not a religion of rules and regu- 
lations, although these may be useful in 
the department of conduct. It isi not a reli- 
gion of creéds and dogmas, although these 
may be inevitable in the realm of thought. 
Christianity is a spirit, the spirit of Christ, 
. trust in the Heavenly Father and love to- 
ward all men as our brothers., 

The work of the Christian Church, there- 
fore, is essentially spiritual, to realize the 
Kingdom of God which was inaugurated 
by Jesus, the rule of God in the hearts and 
lives of men. The work of the church is 
not primarily that of the Divinity School, 
to teach theology. Nor is it that of count- 
less social organizations, to revolutionize 
cur industrial and _ political institutions. 


Nor is it that of the theatre and concert 
hall, to entertain people. The supreme of- 
fice of the church is spiritual, to bring God 
near to men, and to make the realities of 
the Kingdom of God a living experience and 
a practical force in society—to make as 
broad as humanity the community which 
Jesus founded in Palestine—of God’s chil- 
dren living together in common trust and 
mutual love. 


“Your function then, as a Christian minis- 
ter, is essentially spiritual. You are not 
primarily a theologian, a social reformer, 
an entertainer. You may, if you wish, carry 
on a propaganda in favour of the Old The- 
Clogy or of the New Theology. You may 
join the trades umions and seek to change 
the industrial order. You may provide 
programmes for your people that will rival 
those of the concert-hall. As a citizen and 
as a Member of the church, this is your 
right, if you wish to exercise it, but it is 
not your work as a Christian minister. You 
are Christ’s servant—His helper, to establish 
the Kingdom of God, the rule of love and 
trust, of righteousness and truth, in every 
human heart. You are also the servant of 
your people for Christ’s sake, the helper of 
all those who would live in the spirit. That 
is your distinctive mission as a Christian 
minister. 


‘be tundamental qualification, therefore, 
for your work is that you be spiritual your- 
self, that you take a spiritual view of life 
and especially a Spiritual view of your min- 
istry. The ruling ideal in your ministry 
must be spiritual, not fame or popularity or 
social prestige, but to be a guide and friend 


-to those who would live in the spirit. 


Your standard of success in the ministry 
must be, not a statistical one which men 
may turn up in the Assembly’s Blue Book, 
but usefulness in leading men into the 
Kingdom of God and guiding them to a 
vital, spiritual experience. The methods of 
your ministry must be spiritual, not rhe- 
toric or sensation or any artificial device 
whatsoever, but the presentation of spiritual | 
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truth that will make its instinctive appeal 
to the heart and conscience of your people. 


Does this seem a narrow conception of 
the Christian ministry? On the contrary, 
my brother, this alone will make the results 
of your ministry eternal and the scope of 
your ministry universal. This is what 
constituted the ministry of Jesus eternal 
and universal. He was not a Social re- 
former. His chief aim was not to give peo- 
ple health or happiness or improved exter- 
nal conditions. His purpose was not to give 
people correct ideas concerning science or 
philosophy or theology or Biblical criticism. 
His aim was to bring into human life the 
experience of God as Father, and to bind 
men everywhere together in the bond of 
brotherly love. The Kingdom He sought 
was not of this world, and He would win 
His Kingdom not by the methods of this 
world but by the power of love and the 
force of truth. 

In tact Jesus went to the cross because 
He made a sharp distinction between the 
literal and the spiritual, between the local 
and the universal, between the temporal 
and the eternal, in the religion of His time; 
and because He took His stand uncom- 
promisingly for the essentially spiritual. 


Just because His ministry was spiritual, 
He touched at every point the life of His 
day, He touches at every point the life of 
cur day, and He will touch at every point 
the life of the days to come; 
point His touch was, is, and shall be, re- 
demptive. 

He was not an agitator for human rights, 
but His Gospel abolished slavery. He was 
not a social reformer, but His spirit intro- 
duced the best elements of our Western 
civilization and to-day sweetens the rela- 
tions between employer and employed. He 
was not a scientific teacher but His ministry 
results in the quickening of the desire to 
find truth in every realm. You can only 
save your ministry here in Westmount 
from becoming ephemeral and local by 
keeping it essentially spiritual in its ideals 
and in its methods. Be a Christian minis- 
ter—a minister after the pattern of Christ 
—and you will touch the life of your peo- 
ple at every point; and wherever you touch 
you will redeem. 
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You will readily see how this principle 
applies to all your relations, as minister to 
your people. I should like to refer to sev- 
eral of them, eg., your relation to the 
property of your people, and your relation 
to the conscience of your people. But I 
shall take time to allude to only one ap- 
plication, the least obvious perhaps, and 
yet the most difficult. I refer to your rela- 
tion, as minister, to the intelligence of your 
people. 

It is true that you are to be among your 
people as an expert in spiritual things, a 
specialist who knows more about religious 
truth than they do; but this does not mean 
that they are to take your message, simply 
on your authority. The idea of infallibility 
is always in danger of encouraging literal- 
ism, and the letter killeth. It is the spirit 
that giveth life. Your function is to awaken 
the spiritual activity of your people—to 
give them insight into the unseen and eter- 
nal—to arouse within them a desire to 
know With regard to the highest things. 


The most discouraging thing to the man 
with a spiritual mission to his fellows is 
not their ignorance but their indifference. 
They are so engrossed in the affairs of this 
life that the vast region beyond has little 
or no reality to them. Your calling is to 
awaken their spiritual sensibilities—to come 
to this place Sunday after Sunday with such 
vision, such divine insight, as will ‘help 
them to see with’ their own eyes the real- 
ities of the Kingdom of Heaven. The chief 
office of the pulpit, perhaps, is just to arouse 
the spiritual sense—to make men care for 
the eternal verities—to create in them the 
longing for some sort of entrance into the 
Ideal Kingdom. 


By thus administering to the spiritual in- 
telligence of your people, you will help 
them to distinguish between the temporal 
form and the eternal truth of Christian 
dectrines, Few greater services can you 
render in this age of transition in reli- 
gious thought. Amid the theological con- 
troversies of our day, it is most important 
that we should have some test by which to 
decide between the essential articles of the 
Christian faith and the passing forms in 
which they have found expression. 
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Every now and then some new discovery 
of Science or theory of philosophy or result 
of criticism is advanced as being antagon- 
istic to the traditional teaching of Chris- 
tianity, and many pious souls become per- 
plexed and alarmed. They are afraid that 
fundamental Christianity is being threat- 
ened. The reason they are anxious is that 
they have not learned to distinguish be- 
' tween the spiritual truths of Christianity 
and the local and temporal forms of their 
expression. It is your duty to lead your 
people out of sueh bondage to the letter 
into the freedom of the spirit. The literal- 
ist cannot fail to be disturbed by the newer 
knowledge, but he to whom Christianity is 
a spiritual religion whose foundations can- 
rot be shaken, because they are laid in a 
vital religious experience, will not be moved 
by any apparent conflict between science 
and religion. 

Many changes are taking place in the 
realm of religious thought, and these 
cuanges are inevitable, changes in our very 
method of approach to the great questions 
of theology, changes in our thought of in- 
spiration and in our modes of Bible study, 
changes in our attitude to the non-Chris- 
tian religicns, changes in our conception of 
the Divine decree regarding the destiny of 
the race. These changes are causing alarm 
and sorrow and uncertainty to many earn- 
est people. You will best minister to their 
comfort and stability by making the heart 
of your message Him who changes not— 
Who is the same yesterday, to-day, yea and 
forever—the Changeless and Unchangeable 
Christ who is the supreme certainty of re- 
ligion; and by emphasizing in your preach- 
ing spiritual discipleship to the Personal 
Christ as essential Christianity. That ‘is 
the secret, and that is the only secret, of 
religious assurance in this restless, doubt- 
ing age. 


“While the sea of doubt 

Is raging wildly roundabout, 
Questioning of life and death and sin, 
Let me but creep within 

Thy fold, O Christ, and at Thy feet 
Take but the lowest seat, 

And hear Thine awful voice repeat, 
In gentlest accents, heavenly sweet, 
‘Come unto me and rest, 

Believe me and be blest.’ ”’ 
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Our hope and prayer, my brother, is that 
you in your ministry in Melville Church 
may be useful in leading many weary, 
anxious, sin sick souls to that unfailing 
source of pardon and joy and peace. 


THE PREACHER A PROPHET. 
By THE ReEv.Pror. J. F.McFApyAn, INDIA 


“But wherefore went ye out? to see a 
prophet? Yea, I say unto you, and much 
more than a prophet.” 

The highest secret of John’s power lay in 
the fact that he was a prophet, with a mes- 
sage that came straight from the heart of 
God, and went straight to the heart of the 
people. His preaching was an appeal to 
the conscience—‘Repent, turn from your 
sin: God’s judgment is at hand’—and a 
call to keep the commandments. 

Sometimes we seem to have learned al- 
most too well the lesson of Christ’s charity 
—so well that we are almost afraid to sug- 
gest that anything done by a “Christian” 
brother may ‘possibly be unchristian. We 
remind ourselves that there may be ex- 
planations which do not appear on the sur- 
face, and that to know all is to forgive all. 


But to become so very charitable that 
we can not tell a man he is doing wrong is 
the first step to treating our own short- 
comings with an equal toleration. This is 
no plea for harshness. Let us make all 
due allowances for the temptations and 
weaknesses of the erring. Let us be very 
sure of our facts beforé we judge them. 
But we must never by our speech or by our 
Silence leave them with the impression that 
Sin is not a serious thing, the most serious 
thing in life. While not abating one jot of 
Christ’s presentation of the Gospel of for- 
giveness, neither must we narrow by a 
hair’s breadth the great gulf that is fixt be- 
tween good and evil. 

The preacher must be a man of un- 
shaken conviction, ready for sacrifice and 
suffering, and able to appeal to the con- 
science, as a true prophet of God. 


A young man who combines personal 
agreeableness with the ability to do things 
is apt to find that things come his way.— 
W. J. Beecher. 
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CONCERNING THE CHURCH. 
J 
As Christians we do _ Well to give th 


chureh the highest place ta our affectionate 


regard. The church stands for something 
in the community. It stands for the high- 
est things of God, and it stands for the 
highest good of man. Paul speaks of the 
church as the medium or channel through 
which the manifold wisdom of God is made 
known to the world. He ‘speaks of it as 
the household of faith. He speaks of it as 
the pillar and ground of the truth. He 
speaks of it as the bride of Christ. He 
bankrupts rhetoric in the use of similes 
and symbols to figure forth the power and 
splendor of the church that culminates as 
the church of the first born who are en- 
rolled in Heaven, 

No organization can come within astron- 
omical distance of the church in beneficent 
service to society. There is no organization 
that believes so intelligently in the Father- 
hood of God, and so practically in the 
brotherhood of man, as the church of 
Christ. 5 

The church plants itself on the oneness 
of humanity the world over. It over-rides 
all racial differences, ignores all social dif- 
ferences, and binds in one divine fraternity 
all people that on earth do dwell. It re- 
fuses to call any man, or any race of men, 
unworthy the redeeming grace of the gospel 
of God. At its communion table all differ- 
ences of class, clime, color, creed vanish, 
and mankind meet on the broad basis that 


all are equal in their need, and equal in ac- 


cess to the impartial grace of God’s salva- 
tion. 

There is no organization on the face of 
the earth, there never has been any, that 
gives such practical expression to the one- 
ness and divineness of humanity as the 
church of Christ. It sends its ministers and 
missionaries to the darkest corners of crea- 
tion, and bids them bend in loving service 
to the mental and moral enlightenment of 


-all classes and conditions of men. 


To establish a church in a community is 
to plant an oasis of palms in an arid des- 
ert; it is to erect a life-saving statton on 
some dangerous coast; it is to turn an irri- 


gating stream into a dry and thirsty land, 


it is to bring the saving health of God to 
the sin-sick children of earth. 

The best love and service we can render 
cur fellowmen is to help make the church 
a centre of all that will illumine and ele- 
vate and gladden the lives of men, women 
and children. The best investment a man 
can make of his life and money and energy 
ito invest it. in “the: church) that Jesus 


loved and gave Himself so that He might 


make it a glorious church, beautiful as a 
bride adorned for her husband. 

He who helps to strengthen his own local 
church thereby helps to strengthen 
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Next to the honor of having one’s name 
written in the Lamb’s Book of Life above 
is the honor of having it written in the 
church of God on earth. The culminating 
blessedness of salvation is to be enrolled as 
a member of the church of the first-born 
written in Heaven.—‘*The Canadian Congre- 
gationalist.” 


‘PASS IT ON.” 

suppose a case. It was at the Lord’s 
supper, there was a good churchful of dis- 
ciples, and the deacons came along with the 
cup. The rule was for the man at the end 
of the pew to partake himself, and then pass 
it along to the next and he to the next, 
and so on till the last one was reached. 

One man, right in the middle of the pew, 
got hold of it and partook and then held on 
to the cup. 

“Pass it on,” said: the man next to. him, 
who had it, but be would not do it. 

“Pass it no,’ said the man beyond, who 
wanted it, but he would not do it. 

“Pass it on,’ said the deacon in a low 
but earnest voice, but he would not do it. 

The pastor saw there was some trouble 
in that pew. He slipped down on tiptoe, 
and, seeing how it stood, he said, “Pass it 
on; the cup is intended for all; ‘drink ye 
all of it.’ It is not intended for you alone. 
Don’t stop it; pass it along.” But the man 
clutched all the harder and would not pass 
it on. He wanted to keep it for himself. 


There is the Cup of Salvation. Christ 
filled it with His own hands. He gave it to 
His disciples to drink. Drink and pass it 
along. ‘Freely ye have received, freely 
give.” “Ye shall be witnesses unto me 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and 
Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth.” “Go ye, therefore.” 

So the apostles partook and then passed 
it on. They of Jerusalem passed it on to 
Antiech; and they of Antioch passed it on 
to Ephesus and Corinth and Philippi; and 
they of Ephesus, Corinth and Philippi 
passed it on to Britain, and they of Britain 
passed it on to us in America; and we of 
America are to pass it on to Japan and 
China and India and to the isles of the sea 
Which have it not. 

But now some there are who have got the 
Cup and hold on to it, and will not pass it 
on. There is more salvation in the Cup 
than they can ever use themselves, but they 
Will not pass any of it along. When the 
brethren in ther places conclude they 
must do something to hold forth the word 
and spread the blessing and come and ask 
them to join, saying, “We have found it so 
good ourselves, let us pass it over to those 
millions of poor Chinamen,”’ they say “No.” 
We do not believe in passing the cup 
along.” So they never give anything to 
Is that all right?— 
Baptist Missionary Union. 
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THE VICTORIOUS LIFE. 
By REV oe). DO LLCOm 


One of the cheap, smart sayings of men 
is, “You cannot live on faith.” My answer 
to that shallow sneer is you cannot live a 
true life in this world without faith. As 
Carlyle said, “For man’s well-being faith is 
the one thing needful.” When Paul said 
“T live by the faith of the Son of God” he 
revealed the secret of his strong, noble life. 
Man cannot live by bread alone, because he 
is not body alone. Man has a spiritual na- 
ture as truly as he has a physical nature. 

The great forces of the universe,—heat, 
gravitation, electricity, chemical affinity— 
are invisible. It should be easy, therefore, 
for us to believe in the existence of an un- 
seen spiritual world. There are realities 
beyond the range of our physical senses. I 
as firmly believe that I have an immortal 
soul as I have a perishable body. My phy- 
sical nature allies me to this material 
world. My spiritual nature allies me to 
God and to the invisible spiritual realities 
of God’s universe. 

The reality of faith as a transforming 
force on character no one can deny when 
he sees the results, the changed lives of 
men. The men who have faced and fought 
gigantic wrongs, who lave tunneled the 
Alps of difficulty and achieved great re- 
forms have been inspired and sustained by 
a mighty faith. Faith is ever and always 
the prime element of heroism. It is impos- 
sible to be a hero in anything great and 
good unless you are first a hero in faith. 
Every good man, like Paul, has lived his 
life by the faith of the Son of God. 

There is a real antagonism between the 
life of faith and the worldly life. Demas 
became an apostle because he loved the 
present world. The worldly man makes 
much of the life that now is and little or 
nothing of the life to come. His hopes 
reach to the grave only. Reason as well 
as religion declares that it is not wise to 
permit the present to shut out the future. 
It’s a mistake and a blunder to barter one’s 
heavenly birthright for a mess of earthly 
pottage. 

This is the temptation that assails us all. 
We are so concerned with the affairs of 
this life that we have scarce a moment for 
serious thought and wise preparation for 
the life that awaits us beyond the grave. It 
is by a living faith that we overcome this 
temptation. Faith assures us that this life 
is only the vestibule of a nobler life in an- 
other sphere. To die is gain, because 
death is but a covered way that opens into 
life and light and love.—‘‘The Canadian 
Congregationalist.”’ 


“We walk by faith, not by light.” 
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THE COLONEL AT CHURCH. 


A military officer, writing in the “Atlan- 
tic,’ of a sermon that he had recently 
heard, speaks of it in the terms of his pro- 
fession, as follows:— 

“TI went to church yesterday and wit- 
nessed a series of operations that filled me 
with dismay. The minister began by seiz- 
ing a text as a base of operations. I ob- 
Served that the base was mot secure, but 
this made less difference, as he was vi- 
dently prepared to change his base if the 


exigencies of the engagement demanded it. 


His first mistake was one of over-caution. 
In order to defend himself from an attack 
trom the Higher Critics, he had streng- 
themed his front by barbed wire entangle- 
ments in the way of exegesis. 

“This was an error of judgment, as the 
Higher Critics’ were not on the field, at 
least in sufficient force to take the offens- 
lve. The entanglements intended to keep 
a hypothetical foe from getting at him pre- 
vented him from getting at once at the real 
eremy. He thus lost the psychological mo- 
ment for attack. 

While he was endeavoring to extricate 
himseit from bis own defenses I trembled 
for the issue ot the affair. taving finally 
emerged into the open, he was apparently 
prepared for vigorous operations. I watched 
intently for the development of his plan. 
I was bewildered by the rapidity of his evo- 
lutions. With a sudden access of courage 
he would make a wild charge against an 
ancient line of breastworks which had long 
been evacuated. Then he would sweep 
across the whole field of thought, under 
cover of his artillery, which was evidently 
not furnished with accurate range-finders. 
The next minute he would be engaged in 
a frontal attack on the entrenched position 
of Modern Science. Just as his forces ap- 
proached the critical point, he halted and 
retreated to his textual base. Reforming 
his shattered forces, he would sally forth 
in a new direction. 

“At first I attributed to him a masterly 
strategy in so long concealing his true ob- 
ject. He was, I thought, only reconnoiter- 
ing in foree before calling up his reserves. 
and delivering a decisive blow at an unex- . 
pected point. 

“At last the suspicion came that he had 
no objective, amd that he didn’t even know 
that he should have one. He had never 
pondered the text about the futility of fight- 
ing as ‘one that beateth the air.’ 

“As we came away a parishioner re- 
marked, ‘That was a fine effort this morn- 
Lee 

““*An effort at what?’ I imquired.” 


“I press toward the mark.” 


a 


HOW TO INCREASE. 


“There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth.” Scatter in order to increase. 
That is one of the great laws of life. That 
sounds paradoxical. We should be dispos- 
ed to say, hold on to what you have got 
and get more. But the only way to get 
more is to do some scattering of what you 
have. It is so in the world of nature. Sow 
seed in the spring time; it looks like throw- 
ing it away, but it is not thrown away; it 
sprouts, it grows, it multiplies thirty fold, 
sixty fold, an hundred fold. Plant a bushel 
of potatoes and you gather a field of them 
in return. Scatter a package of flower seeds 
and you have a whole parterre of beauty. 


It is so in the physical world. The man 
who uses his muscles gets more. It looks 
as if he was throwing it away. The black- 
smith pounding away on his anvil looks as 
though he were throwing away his vital- 
ity, but every stroke on the red-hot or cool- 
ing iron is adding some little increment to 
the bundle of muscles in his upper arm and 
all the way down. Let him try the other 
thing, tie his arm to a pillow cr hang it in 
a sling to save the muscle. and before long 
he will find his arm limp and flaccid and 
useless. 


It is so in the realm of mind. You spend 
your mind on anythine—language, history, 
mathematics, and every spending brings its 
own return of quickened thinking power 
and greater mastery and stronger memory. 


It is so in business. Dollars have ‘got to 
be put into circulation to make more dol- 
lars. Money does not grow from more to 
more by being kept in vamults. Counting it 
over won’t make it more. It must be in- 
vested. It is scattered in a hundred direc- 
tions. It ‘builds steamships and constructs 
bridges and erects houses and runs rail- 
roads. The only way in which the rich 
man can get richer is by scattering hiis 
money and thelping others while he is en- 
riching himself. He cannot earn more 
dollars without giving somebody else a 
chance at the same time. 


It is a law of the spiritual life. Religion 
that scatters itself is like a river. It 
Shines and smiles and babbles just es long 
as, and because, it flows, just as long as it 
gives itself away. 

The religion that has scattered itself 
farthest and widest is the strongest, most 
vital, in the world. The churches that 
ny exported most religion have had most 
eit. 

The great Eastern Church, the Greek 
Church, the direct successor of the great 
Councils of the early Church, is moribund, 
formal. It has become a religion of steeples 
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and towers and bells and altars and vest- 
ments and processions, splendid and bril- 
liant as an-ice palace, and as cold and as 


dead. Why is it? Because through all 
these long centuries it has lived in the 
main to itself. It might have sent the 


Gospel over the deserts and mountains of 
Asia and conquered that vast continent for 
Christ. It stayed at thome to see _ the 
moss and mould gather on it and almost 
eover and kill it. 

When the American Board of Foreign 
Missions was started in the year 1810, and 
tried to wet a charter from the Massa- 
chusetts State Legislature, one of the mem- 
bers got up and said, “We cannot afford to 
encourage an organization for the export of 
religion. We need all the religion we have 
got right here.’ And someone else ross 
and replied, “You are entirely mistaken. 
Religion is such a commodity that the more 
of it you give away, the more of it you 
have left.” 


That is literally true in the life of the in- 
dividual and in the life of the Church. The 
people that have imparted most of their 
religion have got the most tJeft. People 
that never pass on or share their re- 
ligion ‘with anyone have got a very poor 
uninteresting, attentuated specimen of it. 
It keeps skhriveling on their hands until at 
last it dies out. In the estimate of Jesus 
Christ, who said, ‘freely ye receive, freely 
give” they have no real religion—only the 
ghost or semblance of it. 

We are not only fulfilling a great com- 
mandment; we are not only contributing to 
the enlightenment of others, and happiness 
of others when we share the religion we 
have with them, but this is one of the sur- 
est ways of making ourselves not only 
more useful and Godlike, but happier. Man 
is the only creature that can be really 
happy. Happiness cannot be bought. It 
was never put on the bargain counter. It 
is the undetachable accompaniment of un- 
selfish living. Dr. Samuel R. Brown, one 
of our great minded and great souled mis- 
sionaries of Japan, once said, “the largest 


hearted people are the happiest people be- 


cause they are most like God.” Let us put 
these noble words to the test and we shall 
find them true. 

“There is that scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth; and there is that withholdeth more 


than is meet, and it tendeth only to 
poverty.’—The Mission Field. 
What makes a real home is the un- 


necessary thoughtfulness, the surprises of 
Kindliness over and above what could have 
been expected, the uncalled-for presents 
brceught home from the city; it is the more 


than meedful that makes a home. .. It 
is the surplus tenderness hat makes a 
home. It is the spirit of the second mile.”— 


“Hast and West.’’ 


GOD’S UNFAILING WORD. 


Some few years-ago, a, Christian lady, 
having decided that she ought to try and 
put into practice her faith in the efficacy 
of God’s Word to bring souls into the true 
light, brought some marked New Testa- 
ments to circulate among some of the Jew- 
ish ladies in her town. 


Several of these little books had gone out 
with kind personal notes inside them, and 
one day the last of the series was ready. 
The lady started on her errand. The walk 
lengthened beyond her strength; so, bid- 
ding her friend “good-bye,’ she sat down 
in a shelter on the sea-front to rest awhile. 
Only one other person sat there with her, 
and that one was sitting white and still 
with closed eyes. 
then the tired lady timidly inquired: ‘Are 
you ill? Can I do anything for you?” 

The eyes opened; they were dark and de- 
spairing; the lips moved, and a voice, hol- 
low and sad, said: “Yes, I am ill—I am ill 
—I am dying, but no one can help that.” 

Swift as thought came the gentle answer, 


A only; but what a comfort that He 
can!” 


Suddenly new life seemed to vibrate 
through the frail form. Anger, that almost 
paralyzed her hearer, rang in the scornful 
tones of the stranger; the dark eyes blazed 
with brilliancy. “Do not mention that 
name to me! The impostor! The enemy of 
our race! The accursed one!” 

With each nerve throbbing with anxiety 
to help, the Christian woman paused, un- 
certain how to answer. 

Faltering, she began: “Have you ever 
read the New Testament?” 


~““Never!” came the sharp response in the 
Same scathing accents. 


“Ts that quite fair? To us who know the 
Book and love it, your conduct seems like 
condemning a jerson unheard. You are 
dying, you say—the New Testament tells of 


a beautiful life beyond this. Oh, do read 
it!”—holding it out to her. 
“Oh, do read about Him!” And again 


She held out the small parcel. 

A weird smile lighted up the sad, thin 
face. ‘“‘Well, nothing can hurt me now. 
At any rate you mean well.’”’ And the Jew- 
ess took the packet,-slipping it into a bag 
by her side. 


A year went by, and again the Christian 
lady was on the seafront. As she walked 
along, someone eyed her curiously, but 
with an unfriendly gaze which made her 
feel uncomfortable, though she knew not 
why. Turning to retrace her steps, they 
met again, and this time the other paused, 
asking abruptly: “Are you Miss rigs 

<Y 68." 
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“Then I have a message to give you. Do 
you remember giving a New Testament to 
a sick lady in a shelter here a year ago?’ 

“Yes.” 

“Well, she is dead. As she was dying, I 
promised her if I ever met you I would 
tell you that she died in peace, trusting 
in your Jesus Christ. I Wasa -10olm to 
promise her, but I did it, and I have kept 
my word; but I curse you for giving the 
Book to her; you have destroyed her soul.” 

She was turning to go, when the Chris- 
tian lady stopped her. ‘The Testamenit— 
where is that?” 

“I have it. I promised her to keep it; but 
no one shall ever see it—it shall do no 
more harm.” 

Quickly she walked away, leaving no 
chance of an answer; and her hearer went 
home, so shadowed by the terrible looks 
and words of hatred, that for days she 
could hardly give thanks for the precious 
soul that had been redeemed and was in 
glory. 


Many months sped on their way, marked 
only by. the silent prayer for that Jewish 
sister still in darkness. Then, one morning, 
a letter arrived in a strange handwriting, 
with a strange post-mark. It was brief and 
unsigned. It said, “Your Jewish sister 
thanks and blesses you. I, too, have read 
that New Testament, and found the true 
Messiah. Pray that I may be faithful; all 
here are against me, especially my hus- 
band. He has taken the Book from me— 
pray for him also.—yYours in the love of 
Christ.” 

More months sped away—then another 
missive came. ‘When this reaches you, lI 
shall be with my sister before the Throne. 
I am dying, as she did, of consumption, 
but I want you to know that I have been 
kept true, and that I have my dear copy of 
the New Testament again. Last week my 
husband gave it to me. He has said no 
word, but he is all kindness and love. I 
asked him if he had read it; he only said, 
‘Ask no questions,’ so I am praying on in 
hope. Continue your prayers for him.” 

Day by day that request was complied 
with, though the petitioner knew neither — 
the name nor the abode of the one for 
whom she prayed. But the MHearer of 
prayer knew and sent one more answer. 
Two texts of Scripture written on a card 
came in a foreign envelope. One of them 
was: “My Word shall not return unto Me 
void,” a text which speaks convincingly of 
the hidden power which lives in the in- 
spired Word of Divine Truth. 

This story is published to cheer the hearts 
o* those who are lovingly “‘sowing the seed 
beside all waters.”—The Christian. 
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GOD’S POCKETBOOK AND MINE. 


What relationship do I sustain to God? 
“Ye are not your own, for ye are bought 
with a price; therefore, glorify God in your 
body and in your spirit, which are God’s.” 
—l1 Cor. 6, 19-20. : 
How did I become His property? 
“Ye were redeemed with the precious 
blood of Christ.”—I. Peter 1, 18-19. 


What interest has He in my possession? 


“Behold, the Heaven and the Heaven of 
Heavens is the Lord’s thy God, the earth 
also, with all that therein is.”—Deut. 10, 14. 
Do not my wages belong to me? 


“Say not in thy heart, my power and the 
might of mine hand hath gotten me this 
wealth, but thou shalt remember the Lord 
thy God; for it is He that giveth thee power 
to get wealth.”—Deut. 8, 17-18. 

By what right then do I hold property? 


“As the steward of God.’—Titus 1, 7. 
What does God require of me as His steward? 

“Tt is required in stewards that a man be 
found faithful.”—1. Cor. 4, 2. 


Shall I have to give an account of my stew- 
ardship to God? , 
“Every one of us shall give an account 
of himself to God.”—Rom. 14, 12. 
Is there any danger of me losing my steward- 
Ship? é 
“What is this I hear of thee? Render the 
account of thy stewardship; for thou canst 
be no longer steward.”—Luke 16, 2 (R. V.). 


What returns ought I to make to God for the 
use Of what He entrusts to me? 


“Of all that Thou shalt give me I will 

surely give the tenth unto Thee.’—Gen. 28, 

22. 

What portion of my increase shall I tithe? 
“Honor the Lord with thy substance and 

with the first-fruits of all thine increase.” 

—Prov. 3, 9. 


May I not look after my own wants first? 


“The first of the first-fruits of thy land 
thou shalt bring into the house of the Lord 
thy God.’—Ex. 23, 19. 


Does He expect this from me and does 
He lay any claim to it? 

“All the tithe of the land, whether of the 
seed of the land or of the fruit of the tree, 
ig the Lord’s; it is holy unto the Lord.’— 
Lev. 27, 30. 

Would it be honest to withhold any part of 
this from dim? 

“Will a man rob God? Yet ye have 
robbed Me. But ye say, wherein have we 
robbed Thee? In tithes and offerings.”— 
Mal. 3, 8. 

Can I afford to give so much? 


“There is that scattereth and yet increas- 
eth; and there is that withholdeth more 
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than is meet, but it tendeth to poverty.’— 
Proy. 11, 24. 


Will not poverty excuse me? 


“They shall not appear before the Lord 
empty. Every man shall give as he is able, 
according to the blessing of the Lord thy 
God, which He hath given thee.’—Deut. 16, 
16-17. 

How shall I give? 

“Kivery man according as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him give; not grudging- 
ly or of necessity, for God loveth a cheerful 
giver.”—ITI. Cor., 9, 7. 

How often shall I settle my account with God? 

“Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store as God hath 
prospered him.”’—I. Cor. 16, 2.—In The Mis- 
sion Herald. 


WHAT MISSIONARIES HAVE DONE 


Missionaries have translated the Bible 


into about seven-tenths of the world’s 
speech. 
Missionaries have done more than any 


one class to bring peace 
tribes. 

All the museums of the world have been 
enriched by the examples of the plants, 
animals, and products of distant countries 
collected by missionaries. 

The export trade of the United States to 
Asiatic countries jumped from about $58,- 
000,000 in 1903 to about $127,000,000 in 1905, 
which was due chiefiy to missionary - in- 
fluence. 

Missionaries were tthe first to give any 
information about the far interior of Africa. 
They have given the world more accuraie 
geographical knowledge of that land than 
all other classes combined. 

It is to missionary efforts that all South 
Sea literature is due; there is not a single 
case on record of the reduction to writing 
of a Polynesian language by another than 
a Christian worker. 

The missionaries have expanded the 
world’s commerce. The trade with the 
Fiji Islands in one year is more than the 
entire amount spent in fifty years in 
Christianizing them. A great English 
statesman estimated that when a mission- 
ary had been twenty years on the field, he 
was worth in his indirect expansion of trade 
and commerce ten thousand pounds per 
year to British commerce.—Ex. 


among savage 


He is able to do all that we ask, all that 
we ask or think,—above all that we ask or 
think,—abundantly above all that we ask 
or think,—exceedizng abundantly above al! 
that we ask or think. 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE STORY OF WANG. 


By Rev. JOHN GRIFFITH, HONAN, CHINA. 
Dear Young Friends,— 

The trip to my mountain parish was a 
sad one. It was necessitated by the sudden 
death of Mr. Wang, one of our very best 
Chinese preachers, a man of most lovable 
disposition and sterling character. He had 
walked over here (40 miles) for our com- 
munion season only two weeks before hits 
death, and returned full of hope and plans. 
Working so hard in preaching at various 
town fairs, he paid too little attention to a 
cold contracted through getting wet, and 
within a very few days pneumonia had car- 
ried him of. , 

Our hearts will be sore for many a day 
over the great loss we have sustained. 
From man’s point of view, some of us 
foreign missionaries could much more ea- 
sily have ‘been spared than Mr. Wang. I 
feel this to be true of myself at least. 
Though only thirty-eight years of age, he 
had been zealously preaching the Gospel 
for ten years, and was growing all the time 
in strength and influence. I never saw our 
preachers and church members so bowed in 
general grief. Mr. Ho, especially, who was 
Mr. Waneg’s first fruits in Christ and his 
close friend and companion preacher ever 
since, was ‘in tears for days. Any one who 
imagines the Chinese incapable of deep and 
tender emotion is greatly mistaken. 


Mr. Waneg’s history is interesting as an 
illustration of the intense soul-hunger 
sometimes manifested by those who have 
never heard the Christian Gospel. His 
mother was troubled with sore eyes and his 
golicitude for her was very marked. Even 
as a youth of fifteen, he ‘would voluntarily 
spend hours kneeling barefcot in the yard 
in winter before the sticks of slow-burning 
incense, in the hope of moving the gods in 
her behalf. He entered a Buddhist “holi- 
mess” sect when about eighteen years of 
age, and lived on a vegetable diet for three 
or four years. Hoping further to refine his 
body he lived apart from his wife, a fine 


girl to whom he hhad been married in his 
early teens. 

His heart-longing still unsatisfied by all 
that devotion at local shrines could yield, 
he determined upon a journey of ‘over three 
hundred miles to a famous mountain mon- 
astery in the south. Joining himself to a 
party of travelling Buddhists, and subsist- 
ing partly on charity and partly by selling 
Chinese books, pens and ink, he tramped 
the whole distance there and back. 
heard him tell with what a thrill of joyful 
expectation his eyes first fell upon the lofty 
retreat within the walls of which his soul 
was to find peace. Alas for the reality. 
Drinking, gambling, opium-smoking—Bud- 
dhist priests filled his heart with disgust. 
Returning home, he began to read books 
of critisism on Buddhist doctrines and his 
faith in them was seriously shaken. 


At twenty-six years of age he, one day, 
heard a strange doctrine preached on his 
village street, by Mr. Li, who, in thoSe early 
aays of our mission, had been borrowed 
from the Presbyterians in a neighboring 
province. We determined to go to Chu- 
Wang and see the foreigners with whom 
Mr. Li was connected, but, arriving there 
at the hour of evening exercise, found them 
piaying tennis! Immediately concluding, 
from his ‘Chinese point of view, that people 
who would jump around in such undignified 
fashion after a ball could never have very 
serious views of life, he returned home. 
But something drew him back, and the more 
he heard of the character of God, and of 
the revelation of His love in Jesus Christ, 
the more he felt it to be the very thing for 
which his soul thad been longing. 

It required courage in those days for a 
Honanese to express any sympathetic in- 
terest in the hated ‘“foreign-devil’ or his 
doctrines, but Mr. Wang openly confessed 
himself a Christian, and immediately fast- 
ened upon another young man, an idol- 
maker and temple-painter, to try and win 
him for Christ. As Mr. Ho said to me the 
other day, “Mr. Wang ‘would constantly 
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come to my house and help me in the most 
menial tasks in order to have an opportunity 
to talk to me about Jesus. Really when I 
confessed myself a Christian it was not so 
much because I believed in Christ as be- 
cause I believed in Mr. Wang.” But Wang 
won his man, as he did many another after- 
ward. 


Another incident shows his spirit. The 
representatives of Rome never preach the 
Gospel openly to the heathen here, but they 
do make unceasing attempts to proselytise 
our Christians, offering free food and other 
inducements to those who will join them. 
Though ‘converted through Protestant 
preaching some are won over by their spe- 
cious arguments. Wang, Ho and others, 
through ignorance, fell into their trap 
shortly after ‘becoming Christians. After a 
few months Wang told the others that he 
proposed to withdraw. Ho went to ask him 
if he ‘had concluded that the Roman Catholic 
church was not good. ‘Well’ answered 
Wang,” it all depends on what you are 
after. If it is rice you want you had better 
stay here, but I am going to leave.” He 
would say no more, but it was enough, and 
the others left with him. 


How fragrant is the memory of a good 
man! As many of the Chinese said at tthe 
funeral service, “To leave behind one an 
example like Mr. Waneg’s, nothing is im- 
portant by comparison.” Truly race and 
rank and color and all mere externals are 
forgotten when one meets a true man. 

The brave little widow, though left with 
four children and less than fifty dollars’ 
worth of property in the worid, has sur- 
prised us all by her strong faith and con- 
fidence that the God who took her husband 
to Himself will not fail to provide for her 
needs. The itwo older boys (aged fifteen 
‘and thirteen years) have ‘been in our Boys’ 
Boarding School here for some years, and 
are such fine promising lads that we feel 
they ought to be given an opportunity. 
The other two children, ‘boy and = girl, 
have not yet reached school age. 

Hoping you will not forget that the mis- 
sionary, too, likes to hear occasionally 
from those who are interested in his work, 

Yours in the Lord’s service, 
JOHN GRIFFITH. 
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HIS OPPORTUNITY. 


You might have seen by Timothy’s ex- 
pression that he was angry. His father 
had set him to work hoeing because farm- 
workers were scarce that year, and be- 
cause his dollars ‘were almost as scarce as 
the hands. 

Timothy could see this father in the 
brook meadow, doing the work of two men; 
but this was not consolatory. Timothy had 
planned jto spend the Saturday afternoon 
viewing a baseball game. 

Every time a gust of the fresh wind 
brought him the bursts of cheering from 
the ball-field Timothy’s anger grew. He 
kept regretting more and more that he had 
not spoken the word which would have 
permitted him to see the game. His father 
had mot positively ordered him to work. 
He had said, “Just as you please, Tim. 
You have a choice of opportunities—one 
to see the game, and one to do a good turn 
to me.” And somehow Timothy had made 
his choice. 

When, however, a wagon dashed by, and 
a young man tossed the stump of his cigar 
at Timothy, crying, “One strike on you!” 
Timothy threw down his hee and reversed 
his choice. Why should ihe not see the 
game and do the hoeing after supper? He 
climbed the fence, scurried down the road— 
and in two minutes came back again. 
After all, he had promised to do the hoe- 
ing. A faint crackle, an uplicking tongue 
of flame stopped Timothy as he was astride 
the fence. 

The smouldering cigar stump thrown by 
the passing stranger had fallen at the edge 
of a huge rick near the barns and outbuild- 
ings of the farm. Tihe dry rick had caught 
at once, the flames were spreading—and is 
father and the hired man were far away. 

With a gasp of fear, Timothy jumped 
from the fence. His coat was lying on the 
ground. He caught it up and ran to the 
nest of fire. He was in time. He beat and 
stamped the fire out. Panting, he stood a 
moment, looking at the black patch. What 
if he had not come back? What if he were 
now cheering and shouting at the ball 
game? 

Timothy picked up his hoe and returned 
to work. His face was no longer sullen; 
it was serious. Suddenly he looked up, and 
turned toward the distant, unconscious fig- 
ure of his father. 

“Dad,” he said aloud, “I’ll never think of 
breaking my word again!’’—Selected. 


° 


A SPRING CHORUS 


Oh, such a commotion under the ground 
When March called, “Ho, there! ho!” 

Such spreading of rootlets far and wide, 
Such whispering to and fro! 

And “‘Are you ready?” the Snowdrop asked, 
“°Tis time to start, you know.” 

“Almost, my dear,” the Willow replied, 
“T’ll follow as soon as you go.” 

\ 

“T’ll promise my blossoms,” the Crocus said, 
“When I hear the bluebirds sing,” 

“And straight thereafter,’ Narcissus cried, 
“My silver and gold I'll bring.” 

“And ere they are dulled,” another spoke, 
“My hyacinth bells shall ring,” 

And the violet only murmured, “I’m here,” 


And sweet grew the air of spring. 
—Selected. 


“A FENNY FOR YOUR THOUGHTS.” 
(A TRUE STORY). 


Lotta did not know what a pretty pic- 
ture she made standing in the door of her 
father’s flower shop, with the blossoms 
banked behind her, and the feathery palms 
framing her fresh young girlhood. Her 
face was bright with joyous hope, for her 
father had just consented to let her go on 
with her lessons in vocal music. 

They were very expensive lessons, and it 
required some self-denial to meet the de- 
mand; but old man Craig had a long head, 
and he realized that this was the best pro- 
vision he could make for his girl’s future. 
He had no fortune to leave her; but experts 
in the musical line had assured him that 
Charlotte’s voice, though not worth a for- 
tune, would make her easily self-supporting, 
if properly trained. 

It was not a great voice, not suited for 
opera, these musicians told him, and 
the old Scotchman promptly snubbed the 
suggestion; his daughter should never sing 
on a stage, he declared, no matter what sort 
of voice she had. But a concert was differ- 
ent, and as a teacher, he would gladly see 
her make an honest living. “But you 
maun be verra carefu’, daughtie,” the 
father had just said to her, as she was 
leaving his flower shop to go to her music 
teacher; “music is a bonny wark, but 
it’s mony a temptation to be giddy 
yell find along wi’ it; ye maun keep 
yoursel’ wi’ deegnity and no show any 
boldness or forwardness.” And then to this 
lesson of high morality the old Scotchman 
added a shrewd caution: “Ye maun show 
yoursel’ a leddy, gin ye wad hae leddies to 
trust you wi’ their bits o’ lasses.” 

“Yes, father,” laughed pretty Lotta, ai Gat 
keep a ramrod down my back, never fear!” 
Then she stepped out to the street and 
closed the shop door behind her. 
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A sound of discordant music made her 
wince; she would rather be slapped in the 
face than listen to discord. Searching for 
its Source, her eyes fell upon a pathetic 
Sight, a crippled veteran supporting him- 
self on a crutch, was playing on a battered 
violin, much in need of tuning. Lotta 
Stood waiting until he had finished “I’ll 
Give a Penny for Your Thoughts,” and then 
She stepped up to put a tiny bit of money 
in his cup. Lotta’s money was only in 
small bits and not many of them; this 
nickel meant that she would walk several 
hurried miles, instead of taking a car. The 
nickel echoed in an empty cup. ‘‘You have 
not been lucky to-day, captain,’ she said 
in a gently sympathetic voice. 

“No, lady,” said the old soldier, in a dis- 
couraged tone; “I can’t play anything but 
old fashioned tunes, and nobody cares to 
listen to me.” 

A sudden impulse was born in Lotta’s 
tender heart. “I could gain him enough to 
let him take a day’s holiday, perhaps;” her 
face flushed like the dawn, and paled again; 
would this act tell against her? Would it 
make her desired patrons think she was no 
“leddy’? The girl shrank back from her 
own impluse, and inherited caution pulled 
in the same direction. ‘Father might not 
like it,” she said to herself, excusing her 
cowardliness; “it might cost me my chance 
to be a singer.” 

She started to walk on, but the sight of 
the faded uniform, the crippled leg, the sad 
old face held her. “This is my chance to 
Sing in a great cause,’ she thought, and her 
heart leaped up. “What did God give me 
a voice for? I will use it for this poor child 
of his, and if I lose my career, I'll lose it.’’ 

“Here, Captain!” The old man was about 
to put his violin up and move on, but the 
fresh, hearty young voice arrested him. 
“Play that last thing again,” said Lotta, 
“and we'll make people listen, and give, 
L002? 

The old man obeyed, he hardly knew 
why; he played the introductory bars, and 
a joyous surprise flooded his whole wither- 
ed body, as a high, flute-like soprano arose 
and soared above the noise of the street, on 
the simple words of “I’ll Give a Penny for 
Your Thoughts.” He quite forgot that it 
was for money this beautiful young woman 
was singing, and that the money was for 
him; he simply rejoiced in his musical old 
soul at being a partner in this heavenly 
melody and he played worthily, with new 
skill and spirit. 

Lotta herself felt the joy of creating such 
sweet sounds; she recognized the new 
throb in the battered old violin, the new 
skill in the battered old fingers, and threw 
her whole gift into the performance. She 
realized that she had never sung so well 


before. 
When the song was ended, she and the 
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old street musician came back to earth with 
a Slight jar. There was an enthusiastic 
crowd around them, applauding and pour- 
ing Nickels and dimes into the old man’s 
cup until it ran over. But the performance 
was not ended. “Let me have atry, father,” 
said a deep, rich voice from the edge of the 
crowd. Lotta started violently, and turned 
as red as a rose with agitation. This— 
wonder of wonders—was the great Herr 
Mozel himself, her renowned master of 
vocal music! What was he thinking of 
her? 

Not anything hard, evidently. The ever- 
increasing crowd gave way before him as 
he passed through and stood between the 
old musician and the radiant young singer. 
Taking the old violin in his fine, shapely 
hands, he bowed to Lotta: “Now, Miss 
Craig,” ihe said, “we will give them. an 
encore,” and he played the prelude of “The 
Rosary,’ which the girl sang with tender 
pathos and feeling, and great richness of 
expression. The listeners fairly held their 
breath to catch every tone of the silvery, 
fiute-like voice. 

In the storm of applause that followed, 
Lotta slipped way, but not until she had 
seen the famous Herr passing bare-headed 
among the people, collecting, in his soft felt 
hat, what would seem like wealth and ease 
and comfort for the old street musician. 


And yet another surprise marked the day. 


for our young singer; for on the outskirts 
of the throng she ran aganst her father, 
stopped short, gasping. But instead of the 
reproof she looked for, “Eh, lass—’’ was 
all he said, ‘the good God has seen fit to 
gie thee a heart o’ gold, to match the siller 
voice o’ ye.”—Hlizabeth Preston Allan, in 
the Advance. 


AN INDIAN FUNERAL.— 
THE CONTRAST. 


“Phere’s to be a pow wow among the 
Indians at the upper end of the valley to- 
ments let's go.” So said one of a party of 
campers in the world-famed Yosemite Val- 
ley. As it was an unusual opportunity, we 
went. 

It was the funeral rites over a young 
Indian brave, who had met a sudden death. 

No more would he view those mighty 
masterpieces of God’s handiwork! Never 
again would he ride his mustang through 
the dim aisles of the grand forests, or can- 
ter gaily over the green meadows, or splash 
through the sparkling waters of the Merced. 

Dead! in the strength of his young man- 
hood. Not even the roar of the mighty 
Yosemite, as it dashes and roars over the 
precipices, could wake him from that last 
long sleep. And there in the darkness of 
the moonless night, among the gloomy trees, 
With the little remnant of his immediate 
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friends and relatives to mourn his untimely 
end, the last sad rites were being held. 


A crowd of unsympathetic tourists, sitting 
around on the rocks in the semi-darkness, 
looked on, and I wish I could make you see 
it as I saw it that night. 


The old tent; the dogs roaming around, 
the group of Indians, young and old; the 
grim forest all around! In the background 
there looms up the mighty mountain wall 
of the valley. I can see it all yet, with the 
weird light of the camp-fire, now burning 
up brightly, and then dying down. And 
there, at one side, that always sad sign of 
death, the coffin; and in the foreground, the 
swaying figures of the Indian maidens as 
they Stood chanting the death song. 

Part of it we could not understand, but 
part they put into English, and that sad, 
weird, monotonous refrain repeats itself in 
my ears yet: : 

“He a-way! 

He a-way!. 

He come no more!”’ 

“He a-way! 

He a-way! 

He come no more!” 
And to heighten the weird and sad effect, 
some one near the coffin wailed continually. 
It seemed so typical, so appropriate and so 
sad. Death, darkness and despair. No word 
of comfort, no message of hope. 


Now think of a Christian’s funeral, as we 
have seen it. The daylight and sunshine, 
usually; the flowers, the songs of faith and 
hope; the words of comfort and sympathy 
from the pastor, and the blessed assurance 
from the Book of Books that Jesus has gone 
to prepare a beautiful home for all those 
who love him, where there will be no more 
sorrow nor sickness. 


And that was only one! Think of the 
many that are dying without that blessed 
hope—that have gone out into the dark! 
And then we are glad to learn of the many 
self-sacrificing missionaries who are at work 
among them; and we are very glad to hear 
of the advance that is being made in help- 
ing them. But let us continue to pray and 
work whenever we can, that the day may 
soon dawn when our dark-skinned brothers 
and sisters of the forest will cease to chant: 

“He a-way! 

He a-way! 

He come no more;” 
but can sing with the spirit and under- 
standing— 

“Blessed assurance! 
Jesus is mine. 

Oh! what a foretaste 
Of glory divine. 

Heir of salvation, 
Purchase of God! 

Born of his spirit, 
Washed in his blood.” 
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A BOYS’ PRAYER MEETING IN 
KOREA. 


During one of a missionary’s country trips 
in Korea lhe found some boys holding a 
prayer meeting between the Sunday school 
and church service. The boys had been in 
school and had taken back to their homes 
the lessons of prayer which they were car- 
rying out in this meeting. The boys are 
from twelve to fourteen years old and took 
it turn about leading. . 

One little fellow, about eight years old, 
was a great chum of the missionary when 
the latter went to that place. Wihenever the 
missionary went there the boy took up his 
abode with him and was a great teacher as 
well as a great pupil. He would tell the 
missionary all that had been done in the 
community since his last trip, and in turn 
would learn a great deal of the Gospel. 

At the close of one of the boys’ services 
the missionary said to the little fellow— 

“And | suppose you will be leading when 
you get a little bigger.” 

The little fellow straightened up and said 
—‘T Jed last Sundzy.” 

The missionary, very much surprised, said 
—‘“You did? What did you talk about?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “I read that pass- 
age about straight is the gate and narrow 
is the way, and few there be that find it.” 

“And what did that mean ” asked the 
missionary. 

The boy answered—‘That bothered me 
just a little; I did not know just what it 
meant, but I to'd them that beyond the 
Straight gate is heaven, and beyond the 
broad gate is hell, and we had better go 
the straight way.” 

The boys from the school had carried 
back the fire, and this incident was a little 
of the glow from it. May it light up all 
Korea.—iix. 


WHERE AMBER COMES FROM. 


Emperor William of Germany derives a 
large part of his income from the sale of 
amber. There is only one place in which 
amber is found in quantity; namely, on the 
coast of Samland on the Baltic. The Ger- 
man royal house owns a monopoly of the 
trade. 

Amber, as it is found to-day, is tae petri- 
fied resin of a very ancient forest. The 
layer of earth eontaining it runs fifteen or 
twenty thousand feet out under the sea. In 
ancient times, the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict used to gather seaweed thrown up on 
the beach by a storm, in the hope of find- 
ing pieces of amber attached to the weeds: 
nowadays, however, divers go down and 
gearch the sea bottom, while amine has been 
sunk on the Shore and tunnels have been 
run out under the bed cof the ocean. 

About $12,500 worth of amber is taken 
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every day. Amber dust is sold to incense- 
makers. Small pieces with fine colors go 
to make ornaments that are much prized by 
the Persians and the tribes of India, while 
larger pieces are used to make pipestems.— 
EX, 


MILEAGE OF THE HUMAN BLOOD. 


The speed at which the blood circulates 
in the veins and arteries of a healthy man 
is something surprising. All day long, year 
in and year oui, at night as well as through 
the day, the round trips continue from the 
heart to the extremities and back again. 
The red corpuscles travel like boats in a 
stream, going to this or that station for 
such service as they have to perform, and 
the white corpuscles dart hither and thither 
like patrol beats, ready to arrest any con- 
traband cargo of disease germs. 

The mileage of the blood circulation re- 
veals some astounding facts in our personal 
history. Thus it has been calculated that, 
assuming the heart to beat sixty-nine times 
a minute at ordinary heart pressure, the 
blood goes at the rate of two hundred and 
seven yards in the minute, or seven miles 
per hour, one hundred and sixty-eight miles 
per day and sixty-one thousand three hun- 
dred and twenty miles per year. If a man 
of eighty-four years of age could have one 
single corpuscle of blood floating in his 
body all his life, it would have traveled in 
that same time five million one hundred 
and fifty-thousand eight hundred and eighty 
miles.—The Boys’ Worid. 


CHINESE BELIEF IN DEMONS. 


The Chinese are very loath to travel after 
dark, not only because the roads are dan- 
gerous, but because of the greater danger 
of meeting with demons who have got loose 
trom the “infernal regions,’ and are seek- 
ing to catch some one to send back as their 
substitute. Demons “fly in a straight line’; 
therefore walls are built crookedly to inter- 
cept them. 

They may also be trapped like eels; so it 
is a common practice to hang an ordinary 
eel trap over the doorway of a house sup- 
posed to be visited by demons. These traps, 
made of bamboo, are of various lengths and 
sizes; but those used for demon-trapping 
are about a foot and a half long by six 
inches in diameter. They are conical in 
Shape, and so plaited that an eel or demon, 
having once entered, is unable to come cut 
again. 

The trap is hung up by a piece of string 
immediately opposite the front door, and it 
is hoped that the demon, in his search for 
the door, will accidentally enter the mouth 
of the trap and: find himself a prisoner.— 
Youth’s World. 


“Her own idea, too! 
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FLOWERS GF HOPE. 


Lt was two days before the family intend- 
ed going to the new summer home, and 


Ruth had been standing at the sitting-room 


window, looking across the field to the wide 
avenue beyond. Mrs. Clarke, busy with 
thoughts of packing, did not realize that 
her daughter was so near, till Ruth turned 
to her and said, “Mother!” 


Yes Ruth??? 


“What ‘shall we do with our flowers? Our 
yard is just full of them. They look so 
pretty! But I don’t want to leave them 
there, do you?” 

“Why not, dear?” 


“Oh, well—because. You gave Mrs. Wil- 
son a good many this morning, didn’t you? 
I guess she will not want any more to-mor- 
row. What shall we do with them, mo- 
ther?” ; 

“I don’t know, Ruth, dear. 
leave them where they are? 
away for a few weeks.” 


st want Somebody to have them,’ the 
child insisted. “Somebody would love to 
have them, if we only knew who.” 


Mrs. Clarke busied herself with ber work, 
but tthe child stood with her bear in her 
arms, as if thinking seriously. On the ave- 
hue, just opposite the house, was the child- 
ren’s hospital, an immenge red-brick build- 
ing. One end was given up to day patients, 
and as the child absently gazed out of the 
Window again she saw miny children, some 
accompanied, others alone, enter the great 
accor, which swung noiselessly behind them. 
As she stood there a sudden idea came to 
her mind, and she turned eagerly, but her 
mother had left the room. Callers came 
later, and Ruth forgot to speak of her plan. 


Mrs. Clarke went shopping the next day, 
and did not reach home till quite late. Then 
She was met by her husband, who had just 
returned, 

“Come into the sitting room, Nell,” he 
Said. “I have something to show you.” 
She followed him. To her surprise he did 
not pause, but crossed the room and stood 
at the window. “Do you see over there, at 
the hospital door?’ he asked, this voice 
trembling a little in spite of himself. 

“Why, it looks—it looks like Ruth! But 
—why—Ted, is it? Yes, it is; but what is 
she doing?” 

“Wait just a minute, and you’ll see.” 

Even as he spoke a belated woman hur- 
ried along the street, holding by the hand 
a puny little cripple. They turned at the 
door where Ruth stood. Reaching forward, 
she pressed a flower into the child’s hand, 
and her lips parted in a delighted smile as 
he grasped it eagerly. 

“Bless her heart!” murmured Mrs. Clarke. 
But, Ted, go over and 


Suppose we 
We'll only be 
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get her when she’s through, and help her 
bring back that big basket; she must have 
carried it alone.’ 


Mr; Clarke set out on his errand. His 
wife still stood at the window and watched 
the little figure, whose short skirts 
blew gayly in the wind, at the hospital door. 
“They say fiowers carry cheer,’ she mur- 
mured. “In this case I am sure they will 
carry hope, too. She certainly has been a 
blessing to others to-day.”—“The Sunbeam.” 


ADVICE TO DAUGHTERS. 


I once heard a bowed down father talking 
to a careless daughter whom he loved. © 

“ ‘Lizzie, he said, looking in her deep 
blue eyes and stroking her golden hair, ‘Liz- 
zie, I want to speak to you of your mother. 
It may be that you have noticed a care worn 
look upon her face. Of course, it has not 
been brought there by any act of yours, still 
it is your duty to chase it away. I want 
you to get up to-morrow morning and get 
breakfast. When your mother comes and 
begins to express surprise, go right up to 
her and kiss her on the mouth. You can’t 
imagine how it will brighten her dear face. 

‘“ ‘Besides, you owe her a kiss or two. 
Away back, when you were a little girl, she 
kissed you when no one else was tempted 
by your~fever-tainted breath, and swollen 
face, You were not attractive then as you 
are now. Through years of childish sun- 
shine, and shadows she was always ready to 
cure by the magic of a mother’s kiss, the 
little dirty, chubby hands whenever they 
were injured in those first skirmishes with 
the rough old world. 

“And then the mid-night kisses with 
which she routed so many bad dreams, as 
she leaned over your restless pillow, have 
all been on interest these long years. 

“‘Of course, she is not so pretty and kiss- 
able as you are, but if you had done your 
share of the work during the last ten years, 
the contrast would not be so marked. 

“ ‘Ter face has more wrinkles than yours. 
And if you were sick, that face would ap- 
pear far more beautiful than an angel’s as 
it hovered over you, watching every oppor- 
tunity to minister to your comfort, and 
every one of those wrinkles would seem to 
be bright wavelets of sunshine chasing each 
other over the dear face. 

“She will leave you one of these days. 
These burdens, if not lifted from her shoul- 
ders, which have done so Many necessary 
things for you, will be crossed upon her 
lifeless breast. Those neglected lips, which 
gave you your first baby kiss, will be for- 
ever closed, and those sad, tired eyes will 
have opened in eternity, and then you will 
appreciate your mother, but it will be too 
late.’ ’—Eli Perkins. 


“POURGQUOL.” 


Not long ago the following incident fell 
under my eye and made a deep impression 
upon my mind. It was in Switzerland; two 
bold, intrepid, Alpine climbers, after toil 
and effort, had succeeded in scaling the pre- 
cipitous heights of one of the most rugged 
and dangerous mountain peaks for which 
that country is famed. They were slowly 
and carefully making the perilous descent 
into the valley when a severe storm broke 
over them and they came very near losing 
their lives. Finally they chanced upon a 
hut belonging to one of the shepherds who 
live among the foothills of the Alps, and 
there found shelter and food. 

After they had been made comfortable by 
the good man and his wife, the adventurers 
related to them the story of the toils, suffer- 
ings, and dangers that they had _ passed 
through. A puzzled look had crept over the 
face of the old woman as the tale was being 


told, and at its close she turned to the trav- ~ 


elers and with a deep, penetrating look, she 
said ‘“Pourquoi?”—‘Why?” This question 
set them to thinking, and the conversation 
ceased for the evening; but every time the 
travelers looked at one another, each saw 
in the other’s face that burning question, 
“Why?” Wihy had they endured the suf- 
ferings, braved the dangers? Why? Merely 
for the sake of gaining a name and fame. 

As I read the incident the thought came 
to me, how much toil, trouble and disap- 
pointment could be avoided if we would but 
force ourselves into a corner and ask that 
searching question, ““Why?” before' we at- 
tempt to ascend the peak of our ambition or 
to scale the lofty height of our desires, good 
hough they may be. Why not ask the ques- 
tion at the outset, and not wait until the 
toil and suffering is over and then remorse- 
fully look back over the trail and _ say, 
“Why?’—“Why did I do it?” 

It is a good thing for us to stop once in 
a while and look back over the path that 
our feet have trod and apply that question, 
“Why?” An adequate amswer has never yet 
been found to the question, ‘“‘Why did Christ 
love and die for me?” But ask, “Why did 
He save me?” “What is His purpose for 
my life and service?’ Peter tells us, “Ye 
Cig Seat aad  fe a people for God’s own posses- 
Sion, that ye may show forth the excellencies 
of Him who hath called you out of darkness 
into His marvelous light.” As we look back 
over our pathway, does it show that His 
purpose for us has been realized in our ac- 
tual experience? Or have we fallen so far 
short of His ideal that we have lost sight 
almost entirely of His high and holy cail- 
ing? 

Perhaps some can answer satisfactorily 
even the most searching of the above ques- 
tions. But there is another line along which 
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Zoe application of the question “Why?” 
could be made with profit, and that is as to 
the motive, both present and remote, for 
the activities of every day life, insignificant 
though they may often seem to be. The 
thought springing up in our minds regard- 
ing our brother or sister; the iook of sym- 
pathy, or perhaps the frown, bestowed upon 
those whom we chance to meet; the passing 
word spoken to those with whom we come _ 
in contact; the little action, kind or other- 
wise, toward those who cross our path; what 
is the real motive underlying all these little 
things; why did we do it? ““Why?’’—Select- 
ed. 


WHAT SHE SAW. 


“I thought it was a pretty fair sort of 
telescope for one that wasn’t very big.” said 
Uncle Silas. “I rigged it up in the attic by 
the high north window and had it fixed so 
it would swing around easy. I took a deal 
of gatisfaction in looking through it, the 
sky seemed so wide and full of wonders, so 
when Hester was here I thought I’d give 
her the pleasure too. She stayed a long 
time upstairs and seemed to be enjoying it. 
When she came down I asked her if she'd 
discovered anything new. 

““Yes,’ she says, ‘why, it made every- 
body’s house seem so near that I seemed to 
be right beside ’em, and I found out what 
John Pritchard’s folks are doin’ in their out- 
kitchen. I’ve wondered what they had a 
light there for night after night, and I just 
turmed the glass on their windows. They 
are cuttin’ apples to dry—folk as rich as 
them cuttin’ apples!’ : 

“And actually that was all the woman had 
seen. With the whole heavens before her 
to study, she had spent her time prying into 
the affairs of her neighbors! And there are 
lots more like her—with and without tele- 
scopes.” 


GOLDEN GOSSIPS. 


“There are two kinds of gossips. One 
kind tell the ugly things about those they 
know; and the other kind—the golden gos- 
sips, some one has calied them—tell all the 
nice things they can about people. If every- 
body would try to be a golden gossip, when 
speaking of others, what a pleasant world 
this would be. If only the nice things were 
told, everybody would soon be trying to 
have only nice things to teil about. Who 
knows, but perhaps in a little while there 
would not be anything but nice things to 
tell, and everybody would have to be a 
golden gossip.’ 


Happiness, in this world, when it comes, 
comes incidentally. Make it the object of 
pursuit, and it leads us a wildgoose chase, 
and is never attained. 


THE GENESIS AND SIGNIFICANCE 
Of THE LAYMEN’S 
MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 


By J. CAMPBELL WHITE. 


One hundred years ago, at the famous 
Haystack Prayer Meeting, the first organ- 
ized foreign missionary work in North 
America was inaugurated. A small group 
of college students at Williamstown, Mas- 
sachusetts, voiced the keynote of the new 
enterprise in the now historic phrase, ‘““We 
can do it if we will.” 

During the last twenty years the mission- 
ary spirit has had a marvellous development 
among the colleges of the United States and 
Canada. The Student Volunteer Movement, 
born at Northfield in 1886, has swept through 
the colleges with its inspiring watch-cry, 
“The Evangelization of the World in this 
Generation,” familiarizing students with 
world conditions and leading thousands of 
strong men and women to live with a domi- 
nating missionary life purpose. 

As volunteers went into various mission 
fields they found very few, even among their 
fellow-workers, who were living in the hope 
of seeing the world evangelized in this gen- 
eration. Largely under their influence this 
conception of the Church’s present duty has 
taken hold of the missionaries abroad and 
the missionary leaders at home, until now 
it has become a part of the prayers and 
earnest hopes of nearly all the important 
missionary societies of Christendom. 


Every four years there is a great conven- 
tion of the Student Volunteer Movement, 
bringing together some thousands of the 
students of North America to consider the 
progress of the kingdom throughout the 
world. The last of these conventions was 
held at Nashville, in February-March, 1906. 

It was at this convention that the seed- 
thought of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment was planted by the Spirit in the mind 
of a young business man of the City of 
Washington. As he saw over three thousand 
students considering for several days their 
relation to the evangelization of the world, 
this thought came to him—if the laymen of 
North America could see the world as these 
students are seeing it, they would rise up in 
their strength and provide all the funds 
needed for the enterprise. 

The providential opportunity for testing 
this idea came a few months later. The one 
hundredth anniversary of the Haystack 
Prayer Meeting was to be celebrated in New 
York City by a series of interdenominational 
Inissionary meetings. It was arranged that 


one of these meetings should be for laymen 
and should take the form of a prayer meet- 
ing. This meeting was held on November 
15, 1906, in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, 

The afternoon was very stormy, and only 
about seventy-five laymen were present. Mr. 
Samuel B. Capen, of Boston, presided. It 
was really a prayer meeting, most of the 
time from 3 to 6 p.m. being spent in actual 
prayer. After an intermission of an hour 
for supper the meeting continued in the 
evening, consisting mainly of discussion as 
to what practical steps should be taken. 
Out of this discussion a series of resolutions 
was adopted calling into existence the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement. 

From the first the whole idea of the move- 
ment has been to co-operate with the re- 
gular missionary agencies of the churches 
in the enlargement of their work. It does 
not divert any missionary offerings from 
congregational or denominational channels. 

Nor does it promote the organization of 
separate Men’s Missionary Societies within 
the congregations. All the organization 
asked for is a Missionary Committee of men 
in each congregation to work with the pas- 
tor in enlisting all members and adherents 
in the intelligent and adequate support and 
extension of missionary work. 

The movement itself has no organization 
apart from a general committee, which 
meets twice a year, and an Executive Com- 
mittee of twenty-one members, which meets 
every month. Three Secretaries give their 
whole time to the work of the general move- 
ment. 


Quite a mumber of denominational Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movements have already 
been organized. As a rule, these follow the 
practice of the general movement and con- 
sist merely of a series of committees. Five 
Secretaries of denominational Movements 
have now been secured, and others are about 
to be appointed. 

As the Movement is “an inspiration, not 
an administration,’ it has been chiefly oc- 
cupied with the presentation of an adequate 
missionary policy to influential groups of 
men, and also with the exploitation of me- 
thods of missionary finance, which- have 
produced the best results. 

The Movement stands for investigation, 
agitation and organization; the investiga- 
tion by laymen of missionary conditions; 
the agitation by laymen of an adequate mls- 
sionary policy, and the organization of lay- 
men to co-operate with the ministers and 


Missionary Boards in enlisting the whole 
, 
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Chureh in its supreme work of saving the 
world. ; 

It has been found of enormous advantage 
to present the missionary operations of the 
Church in the large, to men of all the 
churches together. Only in this way is it 
possible to secure the full inspiration from 
past success and to plan on a comprehensive 
basis for the completion of the work that 
has been so splendidly begun. ° 

It is noteworthy that wherever the Move- 
ment has been presented, in scores of cities 
of the United States and Canada, it has 
received the enthusiastic commendation and 
co-operation of representative men. A com- 
mission of six laymen from the United States 
and Canada presented the Movement in 
Great Britain, where it was at once taken 
up and National Committees organized both 
in England and Scotland. It has _ since 
spread to Germany and to Australia. We 
are rapidly approaching the time when the 
Christian men of all nations will be feder- 
ated for co-operative action in behalf of 
mankind. i 

While the movement has already result- 
ed in enlisting large numbers of men in the 
active promotion of missionary interest and 
has been one of the main factors in adding 
-hundreds of thousands of dollars to the re- 
ceipts of Missionary Boards, it is not to be 
expected that the whole church can be 
aroused suddenly to its missionary respon- 
sibility. If during the next five or ten years 
the whole Church can be filled with the mis- 
sionary spirit and fired with enthusiasm for 
world-evangelization, it will be a marvel- 
lous triumph of grace. 


What explains the power of this Move- 
ment in the lives of men? What is its signi- 
ficance in the life of the Church? To these 
questions, at least partial answer is found 
in the following considerations: 

1. The Movement presents to men the 
greatest possible spiritnal challenge. 
The greatest thing in the world is the world. 
If the world’s needs are not great enough 
to arrest a man’s attention and command 
his help, he is incapable of being moved by 
the most imperative challenge with which 
God has confronted men. That man had 
the right conception of life who said, “I 
would rather save a million men than save 
a million dollars.” Men are awakening to 
their opportunity to enter as influential 
constructive factors into the currents of 
human history and leave the whole world 
better because they lived. 

2. This Movement makes the largest 
possible demands upon men. It strives 
simply to voice to them God’s call for a life 
whose dominant purpose is to establish the 
reign of Christ in all human relationships. 
It reminds men that all life is a sacred trust, 
involving the stewardship of opportunity, 
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of influence, of time, and of treasure; that 
spiritual values are the only permanent 
values; that selfishness is suicidal, while 
service of others brings to the soul the 
supremest possible satisfaction. 


It has been truly said that we must either 
ask more of men or less. They are not sat- 
isfied with what they have been doing. The 
Laymen’s Movement believes that we can 
only be true to the call of the world and of 
Christ by asking of men all they have and 
are, that the Kingdom may come and God’s 
will may be done on earth as it is in heaven. 


3. The effort to evangelize the world pre- 
sents to every man the largest opportun- 
ity of service which can come to him in 
this life. It includes the man nearest to 
us, and also the one farthest away. It asks 
for the best which any man has of intelli- 
gence and ability to help solve the supreme 


“problem of the world. 


This is an enterprise into which the most 
resourceful of men can put all they possess 
of life and possessions, and then wish that 
they had manifold more to invest. No. man 
can live the large life which God has plan- 
ned for him unless he enters with his whole 
soul into the program of Christ for the re- 
demption of the race. Many of our best 
pastors and lay workers at home have been 
developed by the missionary spirit. 

4. The life-purpose being emphasized by 
the Laymen’s Movement, when followed, 
satisfies the deepest spiritual ambitions 
of men. Most men are not satisfied with 
the permanent output of their lives. No- 
thing can wholly satisfy the life of Christ 
within His followers except the adoption of 
Christ’s purpose toward the world He came 
to redeem. Fame, pleasure and riches are 
but husks and ashes in contrast with the 
boundless and abiding joy of working with 
God for the fulfillment of His eternal plans. 
The men who are putting everything into 
Christ’s undertaking are getting out of life 
its sweetest and most priceless rewards. 

5. The effort to evangelize the world pre= 
sents the speediest and surest method 
of saving the Church. Our material re- 
sources are so stupendous that we are in 
danger of coming to trust in riches rather 
than in God. “If a man is growing large in 
wealth, nothing but constant giving can 
keep him from growing small in soul.” The 
evangelization of the world is the only en- 
terprise large enough and important enough 
to provide an adequate outlet for the 
Church’s wealth. - 

Another of the subtle modern foes of the 
Church is rationalism. The final ansiwer to 
this dangerous enemy is the standing mira- 
cle of modern missions. In the aggressive 
missionary operations of the Church lies 
her fairest hope of salvation from formalism, 
from materialism, from rationalism, from 
selfishness and from indifference to the will 


of God. 
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As all branches of the Church co-operate 
to accomplish the evangelization of the 
world, there are multiplying evidences that 
the unity of the Church itself may be 
restored. In the mind of Christ, the union 
of His Church was associated with the sal- 
vation of mankind. He prayed “that they 
all may be one that the world may believe.” 

Men believe in the Laymen’s Movement 
because it is actually associating men of all 
churches in co-operative work for the ac- 
complishment of Christ’s one great purpose 
through His Church. 

Professor Bosworth says that there are 
four things that bind men together: 1. A 
common hope; 2. A common work; 3. De- 
liverance from a common peril; and 4. Loy- 
alty to a common friend. On this quadri- 
lateral men of all communions may unite 
to make Christ known and loved to earth’s 
remotest bound. 


BUDDHA “THE LIGHT OF ASIA.” 


Siddhatha Gotama was born about 557- 
558 B.C. under some lofty satin trees in a 
pleasant grove at Lumbini, at the foot of 
the snow-capped Himalayas in the present 
State of Nepal. His family was well con- 
nected and of good position, though it is 
now certain that his father was not a tem- 
poral monarch, as was once supposed. 

Of Gotama’s early life little is known, 
but legend comes to fill in the gaps and 
satisfy the craving for the marvellous. His 
birth is said to have been heralded by 
omens and fportents, mighty earthquakes 
and miracles of healing took place, fiowers 
bloomed out of due season, heavenly music 
was heard, and delicious perfumes filled the 
air, and even sea water lost its saltness 
and became sweet and refreshing. The new 
born child proclaimed with loud voice his 
own greatness, and at the same moment hiis 
future wife was born. 

On this same day the happy and delighted 
hosts of the Heaven of the Thirty-Three 
held a celebration, waving their cloaks and 
giving other signs of joy, because to King 
Suddhodano had been born a son who should 
sit at the foot of the Bo-tree and become 
a Buddha.’’ 


‘At the age of 16 or 17 he was married; 


one record declares that he had 8,000 wives, 


and another credits him with 40,000. He 
had only one son, and the mother is really 
the only wife of Gotama we know of. Our 
hero is said to have won his bride by his 
skill in archery competitions, and we are 
solemnity told that he used a bow 1,000 
men could not draw, and the twang of his 
bow-string was heard 7,000 miles away! 
Having thus run the gauntlet of story 
mongers, we are able to discover more pro- 
bable information. He was a thoughtful, 
studious lad, greatly impressed with the fact 
of human suffering. On every hand he saw 
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sickness, decay and death. His own heart, 
too, was unsatisfied, and he was painfully 
couscious of inward cravings for get in 
themselves perishable. 


Four visions made a deep impression 
upon his mind—a tottering old man, a sick 
man, a decaying corpse, and a monk. He 
felt himself chained to a world of suffering, 
and sighed to be free from it. 

When he was twenty-nine years of age 
his only son was born. Feeling that this 
new treasure would be another tie to the 
world he was anxious to shun, he resolved 
to leave all and become an ascetic. The 
story is told how he turned away from the 
door of his 'wife’s chamber, denying himself 
even a parting caress of hig new-born babe, 
lest, waking the sleeping mother, her en- 
treaties should prove too strong for him. 

Mounting his horse, he rode away into 
the darkness, accompanied only by a ser- 
vant. After a long night ride he bade his 
attendant return with the horse and jewels 
to his father. Cutting off his long warrior 
hair, he exchanged {his usual clothing for 
the rags of a beggar he chanced to meet, 
and went on alone. 

Gotama now became a Wanderer, placing 
himself under the tuition of two famous 
teachers. He was soon convinced that their 
doctrines would not lead him to emancipa- 
tion, so, with five disciples, he retired fur- 
ther into the jungle to seek peace by mor- 
tifying tthe body; in other words, he be- 
came a Hermit or Sadhu. cf 

For more than six years he sought re- 
pose by these means, and then, worn to a 
skeleton, and convinced that his search had 
been futile, he discarded austerities and de- 
voted himself to meditation. His compan- 
ions “forsook him and went away, on the 
ground that he had given up the struggle 
and gone back to a life of abundance.” 

‘An old ballad tells how at this time Mara, 
the Evil One, tempted Gotama to give up 
his quest. The struggle was a severe one 
and left him utterly prostrate. Then came 
the victory. Sitting one night under a Bo- 


tree at Gaya, wrapt in meditation, he re- 


céived what he believed to be enlighten- 
ment, and from that time he is known as 
The Buddha, or Enlightened One. He thus 
described the experience. 


“My mind was releaised from the defile- 
ment of sensual desire, 

My mind was released from the defile- 
ment of earthly existence, 

My mind was released from the defile- 
ment of heresy, 

My mind was released from the defile- 
ment of ignorance. 

In the emancipated arose the knowledge, 
‘TI am emancipated,’ 

Thus did I perceive in the last watch of 
the night. 

Ignorance was beaten down, insight 
arose, darkness ‘was destroyed, the 
light came, 

Inasmuch as I was there 
aglow, master of myself.’ 


strenuous, 
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Shortly afterwards someone asked him, 
“Who is thy teacher? Whose doctrine 
dost thou profess? Buddha answered: 


“T have overcome all foes; I am all 
wise;. I am free from stains in every 
way; I have left everything, and have 
obtained emancipation py the destruc- 
tion of desire. Having myself gained 
knowledge, whom should I call my mas- 
ter? I have no teacher; no one is equal 
to me; in the world of men and of gods 
no being is like me. I am the Holy One 
in this world; I am the highest teacher. 
I alone am the absolute omniscient one 
(Sambuddho); I have gained coolness by 
the extinction of all passion, and have 
obtained Nirvana. To found the King- 


dom of the Law I go to Kasis (Be- 
nares).’’ ; 
After his enlightenment Buddha spent 


“four times seven” days in meditation under 
various trees. He at first thought of ceasing 
to exist, and thus entering at once into the 
full blessings of the emancipation, but 
Brahma Sahampati, ruler of the highest of 
all the heavens, humbly knelt before him 
and begged hhim not to die, but rather to 
live and preach the doctrines he had dis- 
covered. This he consented tto do, and at 
once set lout to find his former teachers and 
five fellow-acetics. Finding the latter in 
the ‘deer-park Isipatano at Benares, he deliv- 
ered to them his first discourse. As this 
great speech was a survey of his teaching, 
We give several extracts. 


“There are two extremes, O Mendi- 
cants, which he who has given up the 
world ought to avoid. 

(1) A life given up to pleasures, devoted 
to pleasures and lusts: this is degrading, 
sensual, vulgar, ignorable, profitless; and 

(2) a life given over to self-mortifica- 
tion: this is painful, ignorable, profitless. 
By avoiding these two extremes, O Men- 
dicants, the ‘Perfected One’ (one of Bud- 
dha’s titles) has gained the knowledge of 
the Middle Path, which leads to calm, 
to knowledge, to perfect Buddhahood, 
to extinction. 

“Which, O Mendicants 
Path@. =...) . which” leads’ “to? “extinic= 
‘tion. It is the Noble Wightfold Path, 
namely: perfect opinion, perfect resolve, 
perfect speech, perfect employment, per- 
fect conduct, perfect exertion, perfect 
thought, perfect self-concentration. Tihis 
O Mendicants, is the Middle Path, the 
knowledge of which the Perfect One has 
gained, which leads . to extinction.” 


The problem he set himself to under- 
stand was suffering, and he propounded 
“Mour Noble Truths’—the Noble Truth of 
Suffering, the Noble Truth of the Cause of 
Suffering, the Noble Truth of the Cessa- 
tion of Suffering, and the Noble Truth of 
the way which leads to the Cessation of 
Suffering. 


is this Middle 


“TWhis, O Mendicants, 
Truth of Suffering. Birth is suffering, 
decay is suffering, illness is suffering, 
death is suffering, the presence of hated 
objects is suffering, separation from _lov- 
ed objects is suffering, not to obtain 
what is desired is suffering. Briefly, the 
fivefold clinging to existence is suffer- 
pasate 


is the Noble 
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The pivot of all his teaching is this: so 
long as a man exists he will suffer, and the 
only way to escape from suffering is by 
ceasing to exist. This state of non-exist- 
ence may be reached in this life by walking 
the Noble Hightfold Path. It is called Nir- 
vana. (Nir is a negative term correspond- 
ing to the Latin dis; va, “to blow.” Hence 
Nirvana means “the state of being blown 
out.” 

According to Buddha’s gospel, man could 
only escape from suffering by being ‘blown 
out.” 

He recognized no God, no Creator, no 
Judge of men. He saw no beauty or pur- 
pose in life, and no lesson in sorrow. To 
him, this world was one vast prison-house, 
and man’s supreme duty is to escape from 
it. But escape from this world does not 
mean happiness in another, but extinction, 
for Buddha distinctly taught that man has 
no spirit, no ege, and thatat death he 
ceases to exist. 

The principles of Buddhist morality are 
as the great teacher’s views of life. Re- 
cognizing no God, Creator, or Judge, the 
follower of Gotama has no responsibility 
to higher powers. His only duty is to him- 
gelf. Actions are good or bad as they help 
or hinder his attaining. Nirvana. 

Such was the wretched gospel Buddha 
offered India. With earnestness and tena- 
city of purpose he preached it far and wide 
for more than fifty years. In large num- 
bers people turned from a decaying Brah- 
manism to the fresher views of life, and 
were admitted to the Order of Monks, or 
became lay-disciples. On donning the yel- 
low robe the convert said thrice : 


“T flee to Buddha as a refuge; 
I flee to the Law (of Buddha) as a refuge; 
I flee to the Order as a refuge.” 


At last, after many years of public teach- 
jing, Gotama began to realize that the end 
was near. In this last discourse he said: 


“T am now decrepit, old, advanced in 
years. ... My age is eighty years. Just 
as a broken-down waggon, so with diffi- 
culty is the body kept going... .Abide 
as your ‘Lamp, abide ye as your own Re- 
fuge, recognizing no other Refuge.”’ 


Over and over again the phrase was re- 
peated, “Abide “as your own Refuge, re- 
eognizing no other Refuge.” 
corded words were, “Come now mendicants, 
I bid you farewell| Compounds are sub- 
ject to decay. Prosper ye through dili- 
gence.” Shortly after that the great mas- 
ter passed away.—Ill. Mis. News. 


How few can earn, through years hard 
spent, this simple, homely ‘compliment: 
“We helped his fellow man a lot; his heart 
was big; his head was not.” 


= 


His last re- 
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Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D D. 
Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, yearly. 

“To congregations, tw fenty- -five dollars per lundred. % 
Same rate to sm: ull churches in parcels of six or more, 
To U.S.A. postage additional. 
Subseriptions, at 4 proportionate rate, 
may begin at any "month, for part of the year, 
ending with ‘December, 

Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
uSing it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and “finding it helpful. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The Rroorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe RECORD is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Payments should be made by Money Order, 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques payable at par, 
Do uot send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Regular Issue is now 
26D . 

62,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them. 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL, 


The measure of a man’s real character is 
what he would do if he knew it would never 
Ry found out. 


— G. & J. E. € ‘GRIMSON _ 


MA e—_——— 
ART GLASS CHURG HWINDOWS 
MONTREAL 


76 & 7&8 ST ANTOINE ST, 


@ Memorial Belis a Speciality. 
Y BicShane Bell Foundry Co., Baltimore, Wd.,U.8.4 


‘UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
. SWEETER, MORE DUR- 


INDIVIDUAL ‘COMMUNION SERVICE 
Every Church should use ovr ¢ ce 

‘Self Collecting” Tray, saves gene 

ONE FOURTH cost of other sys- 

tems, besides no duty to pay. eas 

5000 CHURCHES USE 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
BOX 41 - - LIMA, OHIO. 


O Ss hawna You can gain buying from us 


° everything in the line of Fire- 
Fireproof proof Building Materials for 
Building 


Exteriors and Interiors. Free 


Materials Catalogue for the asking. ¢ 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Mentreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


JOHN EB. TREMBLE 


Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts.’ - MONTREAL. 
We keep only the best and charge a fair price for it. 


In Medicine the best is none too good. 

PTL TET SE RL AY EPL DEI TOE NE EL ES SITE TOL RE ESS 
tT] aga 8 | 
Metallic Ceilings & Siding Co. 
MAKERS & WHOLESALE DEALERS 
in Embossed Metalt!s for Walls, 
and Ceilings, Sidings and Shingles. 
Gald-Gonductor Pipes, Elbows Shoes and 


Metallic Laths. | 977 St. James Street, 
Bell Tel. Up 3132. MONTREAL. 


How 
to prepare 


“COFFEE 


A teaspoonful of ‘CAMP,’ sugar, milk, | 
Result—the 


boiling water—that’s all! 
| most fragrant, delicious, refreshing cup | 


of coffee you ever tasted in your life. 
Put ‘CAMP’ on your grocery order } 
to-day: y 


R. Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


ition crete 
You can’t afford to roof a 
thing without Oshawa Gal 
vanized Steel Shingles, 
Good for a hundred years, 
Send for the free booklet, 


Oshawa 
Galvanized 


Steel 
Shingles: 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


TRADE MARW-REGISTERED: oa 


This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 
MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 


CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 
Winter’s extreme cold. 


Ly 
¢ 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in 4-lb. and $-lb Tins. 


we 


PAGE WHITE 


FENCES 


Get the Best. Styles for Lawns, Farms 
and Ranches. Made of high carbon wire, 


galvanized and then painted white. 


Tougher and stronger wire than goes into any other fence. Get 1909 prices and illustrated booklet. 
THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada. 


’ WALKERVILLE TORONTO - 


MONTREAL 


VICTORIA 2223 


ST. JOHN VANCOUVER 


is 
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A hedge between keeps friendship green. 
—German Proverb. 


“Hurry means worry, and haste is waste. 
Study to be habitually calm.” 


All who glory in the cross of salvation 
should gilority the cross by service. 


The Christian life is not only knowing 
and hearing, but doing—F. W. Robertson. 


The highest ambition of love is to serve 
the one loved. It is the nature of love not 
to ‘be waited on, but to wait on. 


Better methods may simplify the social 
question, but it can be solved by nothing less 
than better men.—F.. G. Peabody. 


I find the great thing in this world is not 
so much where we stand as in what direc- 
tion we are going.—O. W. Holmes. 


It is only by labor that thought can be 
made healthy and only by thought that 
labor can be made happy.—Ruskin. 


I think we should cross no man’s path 
without hailing him, and if he needs, giving 
him supplies—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Finances are the real test of honour. 
man conscientious in monetary obligations 
in all probability will be equally so in other 
things. 


Never esteem anything as of advantage 
to thee that shall make thee break thy 
word or lose thy self-respect. Reena 6 Au- 
relius. 


“During the years I was in Parliament, I 
came in contact with sixty master minds, 
and all but five of them were ‘Christians.”— 
Gladstone. 


The true secret of happiness is not to es- 
cape toil and affliction, but to meet them 
with the faith that through them the destiny 
of man is fulfilled. 


“Little words, not eloquent speeches; lit- 
tle deeds, not miracles or battles, nor one 
great heroic or mighty martyrdom, make 
up the Christian life.’’—Bonar. 


No man can be wholly uneducated who 
really knows the Bible, nor can anyone be 
considered a truly educated man who is 
ignorant of it—President Schurman. 


The sacrifice of the cross is linked to self- 
surrender. Jesus voiced the two ideals 
when he explained his mission to his dis- 
ciples by saying, “The Son of man is come 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, 
and to give his life a ransom for many.” 
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idleness, 


The © 


I confess that my anxiety is not lest there 
be not a great awakening in the East, but 
lest there may not be a corresponding 
awakening of the church in the West.— 


Jesus never sends a man ahead alone. He 
blazes a clear way through every thicket 
and woods, and then softly calls: ‘Follow 
Me. Let’s go on together, you and I.’”—S. 
D. Gordon. 


It is always easier to destroy than to cre- 
ate. More damage can be done in an hour 
by a tearer-down than can be repaired in a 
year by one who would build up.—Robert 
MacDonald, D.D. 


To borrow with no intention of repaying 
adds hypocrisy to crime. 
the cost and risks it, but the borrower first 
steals his victim’s confidence and then makes 
away with his gain. 


“Know the true value of time; snatch, 
seize, and enjoy every moment of it. No. 
no laziness, no procrastination; 
mever put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.’’—Chesterfield. 


Every cross is turned into a crown, every 
burden becomes a blessing, every sacrifice 
becomes sacred and sublime the moment 
that our Lord and Redeemer writes on it 
“For My Sake.’’—Cuyler. 


“Only fixed convictions will produce per- 
manent Christian activity, and only those 
who are actively at work will maintain 
fixed convictions. The two may stand to- 
gether; either attempted alone will fail.” 


A trader passing a converted cannibal in 
Africa, asked him what he was doing. “Oh, 
I am reading the Bible,’ was the reply, 
“That book is out of date in my country,” 
said the foreigner. “If it had been out of 
date here,’ said the African to the Euro- 
pean, “‘you’d have been eaten long ago.”— 
Baptist Commonwealth. 


“It is better to live in obscurity than to 
be lifted into public notice by methods re- 
pugnant to moral sense. It is better to be 
poor, and filled with the consolations of 
Christ, than to be rich and empty hearted. 
It is better to be loved by a child than to be 
flattered by those whose only purpose is 
to serve personal ends.” 


We are tested by our duties. We do not 
fegin to realize how much depends upon 
our faithfulness in the common days. To 
fail in our testing is to come unready to 
great crises. We say God does His own 
work in the world. Yes, but not without 
us. Our faithfulness is essential to the ecar- 
rying out of the Divine purpose—J. R. 
Miller. 
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LETTERS FROM THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY...... 


ADA RAY Cees oNen 


SABBATH MORNING ASSEMBLY SERMON,—By Rev. John Morton, 


STANDING COMMITTEES OF ASSEMBLY FOR 1909-10 .... 


A CLOSING NIGHT IN THE KOOTENAY COMPAIGN,—By Rev. W. D. 
REID Bs Divwceeness 


ee ee teraters 300 
MEETINGS OF SYNODS AND PRESBYTERIES...... ....-.. 


Otur INDIA MISSION FOR 1908....... 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


oom 


Topic for July, Pte aux Trembles Schools, by Dr. &. W. Kelley 330 
PULPIT AND PEW... 
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IN CANADA, 


MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, LIMI 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enrolled now for 1909-10, 
Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
University Matriculation with the highest honors a 


speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming bath. Cla~ses average ten each. 
Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 
For Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretary, 
St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, 


“Old Age Provision’ is one 


of the vital questions of the day. 

Make personal application of the ques-~ 
tion—Is YOUR old age likely to be 
financially independent ? 

It will be if you realize and take advane« 
tage of the benefits of Life Insurance. 
- The Old Age Annuity provision of the 
Great-West Policies is a feature of the 
utmost value. Ask fer Information— 
and ascertain how, in addition to 
fulfilling the duty you owe to depend« 
ent ones, you may, at a small cost, 
perform the duty you owe to 
YOURSELF. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


about 100-year shingles? Shows 
Seen the how to get most for your money 
in roofing anything that’s worth 


2 R & E roofing right. Proves the saving 


we llmake you. News for youa- 
B k bout shingles that last a century 
oO Getacopy. Ask nearest office. 


PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


R. F. SMITH 


Photo Goods 


Send for bare 
gain list, 


Largest Amateur Stockin 
America., Unique German 
Cameras ail styles and 


izes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal, 


St. Andrew’s Wollege toronto. 


A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for Boys. 

HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and construction. Twenty four acres of Playfield. 
SEPARATE RESIDENCE forjuniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence, Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONC STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION, 
GAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Write for calendar and information, etc,, to 


Principal 


Morton Phillips & Go. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


ELLIOTT 


Cor. YONGE and ALEXANDER STREETS, TORONTO, ONT. 


First Class in all Departments. Open the entire Year. 
Students admitted atany time. Write for Catalogue. 


W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 


always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


FRENCH 
SILK 
WATCH 
CHAINS 


For Ladies and Gentlemen. 
10c. each to any address. 


WANLESS & CO. 


(ESTABLISHED 1840) 


396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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Letter [. 
The Opening Night. 
Hamilton, June 2, 1909 
DEAR RECORD, 

After ten years the Assembly is wel- 
comed here once again, with sunshine and 
smiles—from the mountain in green behind, 
from the sky in blue above, from the bay 
that ripples and sparkles in front, and best 
of all, from the good people of this good 
city, making the guests feel that their lines 
have fallen in pleasant places and among 
kindly hearts. 

And now as the sun sets and the shadows 
gather, commissioners and citizens fill this 
beautiful church, still called ‘Central’ 
though moved towards the circumference of 
the city, while the gutted walls of the old 
“Central’ down town, tell of the scourging 
by fire that drove the worshippers from their 
home. 

But evening is not the only shadow under 
which the Assembly meets. Men too, pass 
through their fires. Only yesterday, word 
came from Winnipeg that the wife of Dr. 
Duval had been called away by death, and 
that our Moderator, well beloved, whom we 
had expected to preach to-night the opening 
sermon, is holding lonely vigil with the 
memory of the dear one who has been his 
companion and helpmeet through the bur- 
den and heat of life’s day, and whose home 
going leaves him sad and heart-sore at 
evening time. 

But he has sent his sermon. It is read by 
Principal Patrick, after opening services by 
Dr. Sedgwick. It is from the words of 
Christ in John 16: 12-13—“I have yet many 
things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear 
them now; howbeit when He, the Spirit 
of truth is come, He will guide you into all 
truth.” Its theme is “The growing soul 
and the guiding spirit.’ Ere these lines 
are read it will be carried by the daily and 
weekly press all over the church, with its 
message of hope and promise, urging to 


higher and better living and pointing the 
way. 

After sermon the Asembly was _ con- 
Stituted by the Senior Clerk, Dr. Robert 
Campbell, and proceeded at once to elect a 
moderator for the current year. The diffi- 
culty in getting ministers for churches and 
mission fields is lack of men. The only 
difficulty in getting one for moderator is 
making a choice. Two were nominated, 
Dr. R. P. Mackay, F. M. Secretary, West, 
and Dr. Lyle, senior pastor of the church in 
which we are now meeting. How happy 
With either were t’other away! But there’s 
only room for one, and while both have 
large votes, the pastor of the church has 
the majority. 

And now the preliminaries are ended. 
Arrangements are made for the hours of 
meeting—morning, afternoon and evening. 
Benediction follows. With many a hand- 
clasp old time comrades meet and greet as 
the throng grows slowly less, and this pen- 
cil must “your truly” and lay itself down 
for the night. 

Requiescat in pace 
Yours, X. 


Letter IT. 
4 Story Without Words. 


Thursday, June 3, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

The first business session of the Assem-~- 
bly opened this morning, and as is fitting, 
the first business hour of every Assembly is 
& prayer service. This is business of a 
very practical kind, for if men are to do 
aright the work of the church of God, it 
must be done in harmony with His will and 
by His guidance. 

After the opening hour the whole of the 
session has been occupied with two Reports, 
which are akin in that both have to do with 
the spread of Christ’s Kingdom, but which 
are widely different in that the very name 
of the one, the Report on Young People’s 
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Societies is fragrant with the freshness of 
youth and hope, while the name of the 
other, the Report on Statistics, suggests the 
rime of age, the mustiness of an ancient 
office den. 


The Y. P. S. Report tells of steady pro- 
gress, with marked contrast to seven or 
eight years ago. Then no textbooks cover- 
ing the missions of our church, now three. 
Then not a mission study class, now ninety- 
four, with increase in membership, contri- 
butions, and effort to teach the young peo- 
ple systematic and proportionate giving. 

While a few of our Y. P. Societies are 
organized under other names the most of 
them are either Christian Hndeavor Socie- 
ties or Presbyterian Guilds. Of the former 
there are now 308 and of the latter 213. 

The young people are the hope of the 
church. What they are now the church will 
be a few years hence. The church that 
trains its young people and holds them and 
wins them for Christian service, will be the 
strong church of the future. 


The other Report, Statistics, is the largest 
in the book. It fills one-third of the nearly 
five hundred pages that make up the stitch- 
ed volume of about forty reports to come 
before the Assembly. It ‘consists of page 
after page of columned figures, in serried 
ranks, like soldiers on parade; figures, 
figures, millions of them. The story of the 
church for the year. A story without words. 

Here is to be found nearly everything re- 
garding every congregation in the church, 
from Louisburg to Nanaimo, from Harbor 
Grace to White Horse. Does one want to know 
how many preaching places in a congrega- 
tion, how many families, how many elders 
or communicants, how many joined by pro- 
fession or certificate during the year, how 
many were removed, how many baptisms 
there were, how many areenrolled in the 
Sabbath School or Bible Class, he can find 
it all here. 

Does one wish to learn the ability or 
liberality of a congregation, the value of 
their church property or the debt upon it; 
the stipend promised and how much that 
promise is in arrears; the amount given 
to the various funds of the Church, to Col- 
lege, Home Mission, Augmentation, French, 
Foreign and other Funds; how much is 
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contributed by the women’s __ societies, 
young people, and Sabbath schools, an 
answer can here be found. 

But ‘how is all this mass of information 
obtained? Blank forms are sent to each 
minister or seSsion and they are asked to 
fill up the various items for their own 
congregation and return them to the clerk 
of their Presbytery. These clerks, one for 
each of the sixty-six presbyteries, make up 
the returns each for his own presbytery, 
and forward them to the Agent of the 
Church in Toronto, who groups them in one 
whole, with totals of all kinds, and there 
your are. 

There is just one drawback, and that is 
that the figures are not always as carefully 
given as they ought to be, and hence the 
value of the whole is not what it might be. 

But it is a wonderful report. A history of 
the church and what it has done for the 
year, and if the minister and the elders in 
each congregation, who all get a copy of 
it, were to study it carefully, as to their own 
church and others, it would be profitable 
tor themselves and the church.. 

Just one or two totals from the moun- 
tain of figures. 

The total number of preaching places in 
our church from ocean to ocean is nearly 
four thousand; the total church member- 
Ship about two hundred and Seventy thou- 
sand; the enrollment in Sabbath schools 
and Bible classes, over two hundred thou- 
sand. The total received by the treasurers 
for the schemes of the church during the 


year is four hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. 


Problem.—Find out how much that is per 
week, per communicant, for the year, and 
also how much would be given for the ex- 
tension of Christ’s Kingdom if each church 
memiber would give for that purpose ait 
least ten cents per week or upwards. 

Till further, 
Yours, X. 


Letter III. 
The World’s Longest H. M. Field. 


Thursday evening, June 3, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 


More than seven hundred Home Mission 
fields, nearly all of them with several 
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preaching stations, scattered along the vast 
sweep of over five thousand miles, from 
Labrador to Yukon, like sentinel outposts 
beyond the settled congregations, to win 
and hold our country for truth and righteous- 
ness, such was the survey this evening. 

The cumulative effect of that survey was 
vastness; great reaches to guard and to 
win; great hindrances of various kinds, 
wordliness, indifference, atheism, error, 
vice, to oppose; great opportunity, great 
responsibility. 

I wish I could pass on to the readers of 
the REcorD, as vividly as it was presented 
here to-night, the greatness and the needs 
of this work; the scattered frontier settle- 
ments which, left to themselves, without the 
home missionary and the Sabbath worship, 
soon lapse into irreligion and forgetfulness 
of God, and with that into lawlessness and 
vice; the older provinces by the Eastern 
sea, With their industral centres and their 
fishing hamlets; the Province of Quebec 
with its little bands of English speaking 
Protestants gradually growing smaller and 
disappearing, as they move away, or inter- 
marry and are absorbed; the large numbers 
of foreigners coming to our county, alien in 
speech and ideals, forming solid settlements 
in the West and congested districts in cities 
of the Hast, difficult to assimilate and a 
source of danger in the future; the growing 
Mormon population in Alberta, and _ the 
necessity, in view of their teaching and life 
and history, of earnestly prosecuting Home 
Mission work among the non-Mormon set- 
tlers in that region, where ours is the only 
Evangelical church; the mining camps 
among the western mountains, where thou- 
sands of our young men, from eastern 
homes are exposed to the worst temptations, 
where the Gospel, the home misSionary and 
the place of worship is the only influence 
for good, the only reminder of any help 
between these young men and ruin; the fact 
that eighty-four new mission fields, each 
with its several preaching stations, was 
Gpened during the past year to meet the 
growing needs.; the fact that although the 
Scarcity of men limited the expenditure to 
$170,713, the church did not give even that 
amount by fourteen thousand dollars; the 
imperative necessity, if we would meet the 
expanding settlement and save our country 
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to what is highest and best, of more of our 
young men for the ministry, and an jin-. 
crease of at least twenty-five per cent. this 
year in our givings for Home Missions. 

To our church, with others, Christ has 
intrusted the holding of Canada for the 
things that are highest and best. If it were 
holding our land for earthly king and em- 
pire, what readiness, what diligence, what 
sacrifice there would be! When it is the 
holding for truth and purity, for safety to 
coming generations, will the soldiers of 
Christ be found wanting! 

Good night, 
Yours X, 


Letter IV. 


A Suit for Divorce. 


Friday noon, June 4, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

Let me mention a pretty incident of this 
morning. It was noted that Rev. Dr. War- 
drope, the “father” of the church was pre- 
sent and he was invited to a seat on the 
platform. His brief address of acknowledge- 
ment was entirely unpremeditated, but for 
felicity of thought and expression it was 
a gem ofrare beauty, while the very presence 
of the ninety years and the saintly life gave 
his benediction an impressiveness which no 
mere Official dignity could impart. 

Two solid sessions, yesterday afternoon 
and this forenoon were taken up with 
Queen’s University. There were speeches 
long and strong on both sides, by principals 
and professors, ministers and laymen. 

But what’s the matter with Queen’s? 
What does she want and why can’t she get 
1s . 

Put roughly it is as follows:—Queen’s 
University was founded by the Presbyterian 
Church, Auld Kirk, by royal charter, more 
than sixty years ago, for the training of 
her ministry. There were then no State or 
endowed universities, and the churches had 
to provide secular aS well as_ theological 
education for her young men. By her 
charter the members of the Presbyterian 
Church are her body corporate, her Board 
of Trustees have to be nearly all Presby- 
terians, and her Principal must be a minis- 
ter of the Presbyterian Church; and that 
charter cannot be changed except by the 
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consent of the Church. The Church, how- 
ever, is not responsible for her support, and 
the Assembly has no control. 

Some of the Queen’s teachers and trustees 
hold that if the Theological Faculty were 
taken over by the church, and the charter 
of the University were amended by taking 
the word Presbyterian out of it altogether, 
there would be more help received from 
other denominations and from the State, 
and that the professors would be eligible 
for the Carnegie Pension Fund. The Univer- 
sity could thus do better work and retain 
all its good men, and both church and uni- 
versity would be gainers. 

Others wish no change, holding that at 
least one university should have some con- 
nection with the church, both for its own 
sake and for the sake of the church, in case 
all other seats of learning should come 
under secular, materialistic or atheistic in- 
fluence. 

Some argue that it will make no real dif- 
ference to the character of the University, 
while putting it on a much wider, a national 
basis; others that it will be slipping the 
cable that moors to Safety and going adrift. 
The one side claim that the church should 
finance the university or allow her to. do it 
in her own way, the other, that there need 
be no great difficulty in financing under 
the present charter. One party protests 
that the church ‘should not. hinder the 
development of the university by retaining 
nominal connection, the other, that there 
is no need to make of Queen’s a great uni- 
versity, that she should be content to be 
that which her founders had in view, an 
invitation for literary training. One side 
predicts a coming far short of the best if 
the-change is not made, the other sees 
possible disaster if it is made. 

It was a great debate, worthy for the 
most part, of any court, forensic or ecclesias- 
tical, in the world, and at length the cau- 
tious course was taken of appointing a com- 
mission to look into the matter during the 
year, and report to next Assembly. 

Floreat Queens, 
‘Y OUS ges 
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Letter V. 


The Key to the Situation. 


Friday afternoon, June 4, 1909. 

Dear Record,— 
The “situation” is the whole work of the 
church, and the “key” to it is ‘Systematic 


Giving,’ «which was the feature of this 
session. 

Principal Gandier, in presenting the 
Report, gave as a goal—‘Our share of 


Canada and our share abroad” and the only 
way to attain that goal is by the simple, 
scriptural method of giving each week as 
the Lord hath prospered. The growth of 
this idea is seen in that two hundred and 
eighteen congregations report its use this 
year as against forty-seven last year. “We 
must lift weekly systematic giving out of 
the temporalities and make it an act of 
worship. 

N. W. Rowell, K.C., chairman of the 
Canadian Council of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement, and Hon. Mr. Chariton, the 
chairman of the Ontario section of the 
same, addressed the Assembly, and the 
grandeur of the subject and the excellence 
of these addresses, and of others that fol- 
lowed, has given the afternoon an inspira- 
tion that made it “good to be here.” 

This letter cannot convey the pleasure of 
the inspiration, but it can tell its readers 
how the great work may be done which the 
church has set before it, viz., by the weekly 
offering for missions, and this will yield a 
pleasure more lasting than any temporary 
enthusiasm wrought by the touch of a 
master hand. The solution of the prob- 
lem of the world’s evangelization is ‘weekly 
worship as the Lord hath prospered,” a 
simplex policy and the duplex envelope. 


The other Report this afternoon was that 
on the Aged Ministers’ Fund, by the Con- 
vener, Mr. J. K. Macdonald, who has given 
to it so much of time and care and expert 
knowledge of Life Insurance. 

There were during the year, one hundred 
and twenty-four receiving annuity; ten 
were called home and eight others retire 
and are placed upon the Fund. 

It is pleasing to tell of an increase in 
contributions. “The laborer is worthy of 
his hire.’ He gives his life to the church, 
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doing her work, and the evening time, when 
unable to work, is a part of that life. The 
annuity is but a part of the hire for the 
laborer’s life work. 
Till life’s wloamin’ 
Yours X., 


Letter VI. 
Foreign Mission Night 


Friday, June 4, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

We meet to-night under a double shadow, 
the death of Dr. E. D. Millar, the Convener, 
East, and the illness of Rev. W. A. J. Martin, 
the Convener, West. Both are reminders 
that our working time is short. 

After presentation of the Report, by Rev. 
A. E. Armstrong and Mr. T. C. James, there 
was a long array of speakers from the 
foreign field, Dr. and Mrs. Morton and Rev. 
S. A. Fraser, from Trinidad, Dr. Waters 
from India, and Mr. and Mrs. Goforth from 
China, while Mr. Rohold told of our latest 
mission, to the Jews. ; 

It was an inspiration to see and hear our 
pioneer in Trinidad, home on brief furlough 
and going back again at three score and 
ten, after forty-one years of service there, 
with the energy and the optimism of youth, 
and his life long comrade in arms (no pun) 
going in the same spirit. 

Mr. Goforth’s story of God’s wonderful 
work in China and Korea is familiar, but its 
interest does not wane. One statement that 
made a deep impression was that the Spirit 
of God did his wonderful work there, only 
when there was complete surrender and 
confession, and that same Spirit is able to 
do the same work here if we are willing to 
pay the price. 

Foreign Mission night has often lifted 
the Assembly to a high level of enthusiasm 
and resolve, and never more so than to- 
night. 


One point of special importance is the 
large adverse balance on the Fund, East, 
over nineteen thousand dollars, larger than 
ever before in its history, not because of 
lessened giving, but the commands of grow- 
ing work. This deficit forbids advance in 
Kcrea where our work has been so remark- 
ably owned and blessed. There is ‘“Lord’s 
money” in the East, that would easily pay 
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off this deficit if those who are holding that 
“Lord’s money” would put it into His 
treasury. } 

Another point of importance is that the 
F. M. Committee, West, with the approval 
of Assembly, has decided to open that sta- 
tion in Northern Korea which the; East 
finds itself unable to do. There is “‘Lord’s 
money” in the West to do this and very 
much more, if it were only forthcoming. 
Thus will our whole church have a direct 
share in winning to Christianity that land 
which is so wonderfully open and receptive 
to the Gospel. 

Yours till the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away, 


Letter WII. 
Our Colleges. 


Saturday, June 5, 1909. 
Dear Record.— 

Assembly Saturday has but a morning 
session. Many of the commissioners have to 
go out to places near or far to preach on 
Sunday and those who remain here have a 
half holiday which is very welcome. 

The one session to-day, is, as usual with 
Saturday morning, given to our colleges. 
There are six of them, supply depots, or 
better, training stations, for the ministry, 
scattered, from ocean to ocean, from the 
oldest at Halifax, on the Atlantic, hailing its 
four-score and ten, to the youngest, West- 
minster Hall at Vancouver, on the Pacific, 
giving its first Annual Report. The chain 
of forts seems complete, but later the gap 
between Winnipeg, the central one, andVan- 
couver, farthest west, may be filled in by 
another at Edmonton, making seven in all, 
the perfect number. 

Few who give the matter careful thought 
would make their number less. A theologi- 
cal college calls forth a large amount of 
local support that would otherwise not be 
given for any purpose and in this way does 
good. It gives a visible centre of church 
life that would not otherwise exist, while 
the work of the students is a valuable aid 
to the Home Mission stations within reach. 

To give the briefest summary of six col- 
lege Reports would make a letter long and 
tedious. Suffice it to say that the eldest of 
the college family, in Halifax, reports the 
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best session in the eighty-nine years of its 
history, thirty-five students, with twelve 
of them graduating; Montreal reports eleven 
graduates; Queen’s twenty-nine and twelve 
of them graduating; Knox, now in its sixty- 
fifth year, fifty-nine, with twenty-one of 
them graduating; Manitoba, thirty, ten of 
them in the regular Theological course and 
ten in the Minister Evangelist course; while 
Westminster Hall records eighteen in this 
its beginning of Annual Reports. 

Other points of interest in these College 
Reports, some cheering, some sad, were the 
resignation of Principal Magill at Halifax, 
and the choice of Rev. Clarence Mackinnon, 
D.D., as his sucessor; the death of Rev. Pro- 
fessor Mackenzie at Montreal, the appoint- 
ment of Rev. C. Bieller as French Professor 
of Theology, the progress of the endow- 
ment campaign, and a deficit for the first 
time in a generation; the status of Queen’s 
already mentioned, and its Endowment 
Fund; the call of Professor Kennedy from 
Knox to Edinburgh, the death of the 
venerable Professor Gregg, and the pro- 
gress of the new building fund; the re- 
tirement of Professors Bryce and Hart, 
veterans of the old guard in pioneer days in 
Manitoba; the endowment of a chair in 
Westminster Hall by Captain J. J. Logan, 
the beginning of a year ago with the pro- 
mise of $1,000, the gathering since that 
time of $77,000, and the appointment of Dr. 
George C. Pidgeon of Toronto, as a pro- 
fessor there. 

Of deepest interest was the closing hour 
of this session as two pictures passed in 
review. There was the lifting of the cur- 
tain from the past as Dr. Bryce, in speak- 
ing to the retirement of himself and Pro- 
fessor Hart, recalled, simply and _ vividly, 
the early days and struggles of the work in 
Manitoba and the West, in which both 
have borne, along their different lines, so 
large a part, and the contrast of to-day 
when Winnipeg’s three hundred has become 
one hundred and twenty thousand, and all 
nations are streaming through its gates to 
the fertile plains of the West. 

Then followed the other picture, the lift- 
ing of the veil from the future, as Princi- 
pal Mackay told of the progress of West- 
minster Hall, and the part it is destined to 
play in winning and holding for righteous- 
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nes the Canada that faces the Orient, and 
with western optimism and glowing 
enthusiasm pictured the coming time 
when Vancouver shall become the greatest 
of the college centres in Canada, and in the 
words of Earl Grey, “perhaps the first port 
in the world.” 

What flight of fancy can picture our 
church and country, and the world, when 
our youngest college reaches the present 
age of our oldest? But great as the change 
will be, it will not be more marked than the 
changes since our oldest college began its. 
work in Nova Scotia near ninety years ago. 

Yours for the good time coming, 
ae 


Letter VIII. 
Half Holiday, Whole Holy day. 


Monday morning, June 7, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

The above is a good combination. What 
a team it would make for the world’s /[bet- 
terment! If the working and business 
world were as earnest in securing the Sun- 
day rest and worship as it is in seeking the 
Saturday afternoon pleasure and recreation, 
what an uplift it would give; what good 
and true lives would follow; what happy 
homes; what model communities; what 
peace and ‘prosperity! ; 

Well the Assembly has had ‘both the 
Saturday half holiday and the Sabbath of 
worship, though to many it was not a day 
of rest. 

The Saturday afternoon was spent in 
various ways, according to taste or neces- 
sity. Some went to Niagara, a special train 
accommodating. Others visited the battle 
field of Stoney Creek, a few miles out of the 
city towards the Lake shore, where our 
militia drove back the invaders from the 
South, and turned the tide in the war of 
1813. It is hard to realize that these peace- 
ful fields were scenes of strife and blood. 
Our debt to the brave who risked and lay 
down their lives for their country and its 
freedom seems more real as we gather 
where they conquered and died. 

On Sabbath, the pulpits of Hamilton, and 
many other places, near and far, were 
filled by commissioners to Assembly. 
Whether the filling was better or worse than 
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ordinary, it was at least a change. In the 
Assembly Church, Dr. Morton of Trinidad 
preached in the morning, and Rev. R. W. 
Ross, of Halifax, in the evening. Needless 
to say that both ~were good. Dr. Morton’s 
sermon is given in this issue. It will richly 
repay careful reading. 

The afternoon communion in the Assem- 
bly church is a very solemn service and 
seems to become more so with the passing 
years, as in larger numbers the men who 
once took part in it, are there no more. 


When the evening service was! ended 
and the congregation began to disperse, the 
organist lingered fondly over the keys as 
if petting the magnificent instrument that 
lent itself so sweetly to his will, and many 
kept their seats, lulled and ‘soothed by the 
sweet harmonies, now near, now faint and 
far away. 

Then as they listened, the lights died 
slowly out, asifnight were coming on, until 
the church was in darkness. The music with- 
in seemed to merge imperceptibly into the 
tumbling and moaning of a faint and far off 
rising storm without. Nearer it came and 
louder it grew, until the lingerers in the 
pews were in the midst of a roar and 
crack and crash of thunder and a shriek 
and howl of tempest that seemed to make 
a night of terrors. And then it passed 
slowly away as it had come and_ the 
lights were turned on again and the wizard 
at the organ fondled lovingly once more 
the magic keys that had roused the storm 
king from ‘this lair and laid him low again 
and the listeners groped dumbly for words 
to tell where they had been. 


Yours for a half holiday 
And a whole holy day. 


xs 


Letter IX. 
Cousidering Marriage Proposals. 


Tuesday noon, June 8,1909. 
Dear Record,— 

The discussion on church union, which 
has claimed perhaps one-sixth of the time 
of six consecutive Assemblies, has had the 
floor continuously for three sessions, yes- 
terday afternoon and evening and this 
forenoon, and has once more come to an 
end. 
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It has been marked by debate of a high 
order. The leading part in the discussion 
has been taken by the West, by the 
heads of our two newest Colleges, Princi- 
pal Patrick of Manitoba Cillege, Winnipeg, 
Convener of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Union, and Principal Mackay of Westmins- 
ter Hall, Vancouver, for and against. 

To give even a summary of what was 
said by A. B. C. and D would be impossible 
in a letter. Some of the reasons pro and 
con must suffice. 

That it is the will of Christ that His 
people should be one in outward organiza- 
tion; 

That union, organic union, 
binding upon Christian people; 

That the burden of proof to the contrary 
lies with those who do not agree to this; 

That denominational divisions prevent 
economical and effective mission work in 
the home field and are a stumbling block 
to the heathen in the foreign field; 

That the influence of a great Protestant 
church, united as one organization, could 
make its influence felt with the civil power, 
and could meet and checkmate the vigil- 
ance and activity of the church of Rome 
in civil and national affairs; 

That the rest of the Protestant Christian 
world is watching our progress and waiting 
for us to lead the way in this great ad- 
vance, and our honor in leadership is at 
stake if we now halt; 

These are some of the reasons advanced 
in favor of union; 

That Christianity is a Spiritual religion, 
and that unity of spirit and not necessarily 
of outward organization is Christ’s command 
and prayer; 

That the burden of proof does not lie 
with those who love their present church 
and wish her to continue, but with those 
who, much as they may love their present 
church, are pressing for a change; 

That the power of the Christian church 
is spiritual and not material or physical, 
and that a great Protestant organization to 
influence governments or meet the church 
of Rome on political ground is not the 
ideal of the Church of Christ; 

That such an organization, in the exer- 
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cise of its power, would tend to become un- 
spiritual, oppressive, tyrannical; 

That while there is room for improve- 
ment in the Home field, the overlapping is 
not nearly so great as is often represented, 
and that it could be remedied by conference 
and readjustment of fields by the different 
denominations, which is already being 
done in different places; 

That in many places where is overlap- 
ping, even though there were union the 
Same number of men would be required for 
the same extent of territory, while the 
careless and unattached are better looked 
after by the two covering the whole field, 
than by geographical division; 

That different people are attracted by 
different types of church doctrine and polity 
and life and worship, and a larger number 
are gathered by the different denominations 
than there would be if all were one; 

That in the foreign field even the ap- 
pearance of rivalry is largely done away, 
for not only do the Protestant evangelical 
denominations work in helpful harmony, 
but under the system of missionary comity, 
nearly all the great misisonary societies 
have practically divided up the whole of 


the heathen world into spheres of work, - 


each leaving to the others the evangeliza- 
tion of their own territory; 

That any ambition that appeals to selfish 
pride in the effort to be first, even in so 
worthy a cause as union, is an unworthy 
ideal; 

That union would not lessen, but increase 
the number of denominations, for there 
would be some in each that would remain 
out, perpetuating the old denominations, 
while a new one would be formed; 

That Anglicans and Baptists would at 
once eStablish churches at many points 
which they have not as yet entered because 
there are two denominations there already; 

That if there were union, many Presby- 
terians, unwilling to be pressed into it, would 
join the Anglican Church; 

That as in nature, the ideal is unity of 
genus with variety in species, so in the 
Church of Christ on earth the true ideal is 
unity of spirit in the bonds of peace, each 
doing the work of Christ along lines that 
may seem best adapted to the worker and 
the work. 
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That one large organization would not 
do as much or give as much for the 
evangelization of the world, as is now done 
by the separate branches of the one church 
of Christ; 

That the unity commanded and prayed 
for by Christ is best seen in the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, where not only 
three, but all the evangelical denominations 
meet with one heart and mind to plan for 
the extension of Christs Kingdom, and then 
separate to carry out their plans each in 
his own way along his own lines. 

Such were some of the reasons given 
against organic union. 

If one were to judge of the feeling and 
opinion of the church, by the debates and 
votes in the Assembly, that feeling and 
opinion seems to be moving from organic 
union rather than towards it. But the 
church will be guided aright, whatever the 
result. 

The present state of the question of 
union is on this wise. The committees of 
the three negotiating churches have prac- 
tically agreed on a basis of union for sub- 
mission to their respective churches. This 
basis must first be considered by the Su- 
preme Courts of the three churches, and if 


approved, sent down to congregations for 


their decision. But the Methodist General 
Conference is quadrennial, and its next 
meting is in 1910. As it was agreed that 
all the churches should vote upon it at the 
same time, it will not be sent to any for 
their decision till next summer. But it may 
be sent for their consideration, and that is 
just what our Assembly has decided to do, 
to send the basis of union down to congre- 
gations for their information and considéra- 
tion, and next year they will be asked to 
vote upon it. 

Yours for unity whether union comes or 
not, De 


Letter X. 
The Greatest Session. 


Wednesday evening, June 9, 1909. 
Dear Record,— 

The above heading is used advisedly, and 
refers not only to this Assembly, but to 
those of previous years. There was a note 

Continued on page 329. 
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THE SASBATH MORNING ASSEMBLY 
SERMON. 


By Rev. JoHn Morton, D.D., TRINIDAD. 

Though I understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge and have not love, I am 

Mounier iaSOr. ook: ia. 

Paul, the apostle of faith, in this chap- 
ter commends love. More than all the 
languages, more than all the eloquence of 
men and of angels, he commends love, Above 
the gift of prophecy, which gave inspira- 
tion to aman and made him the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts to His People, he sets 
love. Above the convictions of a faith which 
believes all things possible, and the 
works of afaith which removes mountains, 
he elevates love; and in our text he says:— 

“Though I understand all mysteries and 
all knowledge and have not love, I am 
nothing.” 

There is an apparent extravagance in 
this language, but the subject justifies it. 
God is love and the vision of God and of 
love had come to Paul, and after gazing 
on the sun all else seemed dark. He does 
not depreciate eloquence, and faith, and 
prophecy, and knowledge, in themselves. 
They are all good. But they have their 
limitations. “They shall cease;” “they shall 
vanish away.” “We know in part and we 
prophesy in part.” Faith and hope must 
for the present, abide, till faith becomes 
sight and hope fruition, but love is eternal. 
It is of God. “Love never faileth.” “The 
greatest of these is love.” 

The knowledge of mysteries has a great 
attraction. It lures men into study, and 
Tesearch to explore new countries, to 
Teach, if possible, the poles. And some 
vainly dream that all knowledge is attain- 
able, that all mysteries can be resolved, and 
then shall come the millennium. 

But the general increase of knowledge, 
makes the personal attainment of all know- 
ledge more than ever ‘hopelessly impossible. 
To master anything we are compelled to 
be specialists. To know a portion we must 
admit and accept the doctrine of limitation 
and ignorance. We will never be happy, 
and we will never be successful, till we feel 
that Paul here makes an impossible sup- 
position. For we, at least, can only know 
in part. No memory, no reasoning, can re- 
tain and deal with all the facts already 
known, and all specialists come, sooner or 
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later, to the border land of mystery. We 
discover a new force, we learn how to use 
it and turn it to account in a thousand 
ways, yet cannot tell what it is beyond the 
name. This may be humbling but it is not 
humiliating. For we are made a liitle 
lower than the angels, and they too have 
their mysteries—things they “desire to 
look into.” 

And the mysteries of Science forms its 
fascination and creates its devotees. If in 
physics all were known, the study would be 
no more fascinating than ancient history, 
and all research, expectation and interest 
would be paralyzed. Thus the unknown 
and the mysterious serves its purpose in 
science. 

It is the same in metaphysics. ‘‘We know 
in part.” There are mysteries in our own 
natures into which the wise seek to pene- 
trate. They write books to show us how 
far they have reached and we try to fol- 
low them, {but they cannot make us see all 
they profess to see. The mist they thought 
they had lifted for the world settles down 
again. The mystery is not resolved. 

It was to ‘be expected then that the 
Science of God would have its mysteries. 
The Trinity, Divine Providence, the Incar- 
nation and Atonement, are these to be 
logically analyzed and excepted of mystery, 
when the chemist cannot find the principle 
of life in a tiny seed which has the “pro- 
mise and potency” of a giant tree. 

In our religion we must have a place for 
ignorance and for mystery for we are not 
gods. We are but men, children, learners, 
seekers, waiting for more light. We are 
worshippers and we want a shrine. We 
see the altar and the laver in the outer 
court, so to speak. We see more dimly the 
golden altar, the bread and the lamps, but 
we worship towards that which is within, 
the veil over the mercy seat. 

“Holy, Holy, Holy, though the darkness 
hide ‘Thee.’ 

Moses saw by his path the “bush that 
burned, but was not consumed’, and he 
turned aside to investigate this great sight. 
But he was not allowed to investigate. He 
was arrested by the voice of God. The 
place is holy. Come I will send thee to 
Egypt to deliver Israel. 

When God is speaking, we must, 
Moses, cover our faces and worship, 
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and 
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hear and obey, not investigate. How little 
Moses seemed beneath the great mountain, 
as he stood with bowed head and face 
covered. But it was the true attitude for 
the man of God, awaiting the word and 
will of his Maker. It is the true attitude 
for us when God speaks, saying, “Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us,” and 
when we reply “Here am I send me.” 

Oh if we are to fulfil our mission we must 
let many investigations wait. We must 
accept the imputation of ignorance, and be 
fools for Christ’s sake. But leave us, ob 
leave us, our miracles and mysteries. 
Leave us our Bethels and Peniels. Leave 
us Gethsemane and Calvary, and the empty 
grave, and the angels, and Jesus in the 
‘upper room, and by the lake, and ascend- 
ing. Leave these to us as they are record- 
ed in the Book. For we want to weep and 
worship, to rejoice and go and tell the 
world “The Lord is risen indeed.” 

“I am going to write a book that will re- 
solve the mystery of the Incarnation and 
of Atonement” (I am quoting a college pro- 
fessor). I answered, “It is useless, for ‘great 
is the mystery of godliness; God was mani- 
fest in the flesh,’ and when all is reduced to 
logic there will be no worship.” 

To understand all mysteries and all know- 
ledge is not only impossible, but unprofit- 
able, and yet it is what many are seeking 
as “the one thing needful.’ To rend the 
veil of the temple and turn on their elec- 
tric light. Now the apostle says even if 
one could do it, and could understand all 
mysteries and all knowledge, more is need- 
ed. There is something higher, etter, 
holier, knowledge without love is only as 
light rays without heat rays, clear as crys- 
tal but cold as ice. Personified  intelli- 
gence without love, has but this result, 
“T am nothing.” 

“Nothing”! Language so strong sets love 
in the highest place. It is the ripe fruit of 
regeneration and grace. It is the image of 
God in the soul. It is the crown of the 
Christian character. Faith saves, but it 
works by love, and love -worketh more 
miracles and removes more mountains than 
either faith or force. 

Power created the natural world; the 
new creation is the product of love. We 
love Him because He first loved us, and the 
love of Christ constraineth us—‘‘constrain- 
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eth us” taketh hold of us, carryeth us 
along. Oh that is just what love does. 
The story of love toiling for others, of love 
risking, and even sacrificing its life for 
others lays hold of us all, both child and 
grandsire. We weep with grief for love 
that fails and we weep for joy when it 
triumphs. We cannot help it, for amid all 
the forces of human life, love is the strong- 
est and yet most tender. Jonathan is will- 
ing to give his crown and kingdom tc 
David. From love Ruth leaves her country 
and home, from love of Naomi, and Paul 
counted not his life dear unto him from 
love to Christ. We read all this with 
emotion. But we turn from it to the 
greater love which prayed in Gethsemane 
and bled on Calvary, and there we see love 
that passeth understanding. Jesus did not 
come to cause us to understand all mysteries 
and all knowledge. He brought us love 
and he causes us to know it, though the 
length and breadth and depth and height 
thereof passeth knowledge, and that is a 
new mystery. 

The heat of the sun melts the snow and 
ice of winter and clothes the earth in 
verdure, flowers and fruit, and we bask in 
the sun’s rays, leaving it to the learned 
few to search out the secrets of the sun. Sc 
babes and sucklings, and the weary and 
weak, and the sin-sick, find in the love of 
Christ their only sunshine and comfort in 
this cold world. And when we go forth to 
preach the Gospel to the poor, to heal the 
broken hearted, and to set at liberty them 
that are bruised, what is our message 
and medicine? What our balm for the 
broken-hearted? The goodness of God’s 
love, of Christ, and of Calvary. 

And what motive is to animate and sus- 
tain us? What motive animated and sus- 
tained Paul “in journeyings often, in perils 
of the heathen, in perils of the wilderness, . 
in perils in the sea, in weariness and pain- 
fulness, in watchings often, in hunger and 
thirst, in fastings often, in cold and naked- 
ness,” and in “care of all the churches’’? 
Love, only love, carried him through, and 
only love can sustain us. No other motive is 
Strong enough, no other is so imperishable, 
for “love is strong as death.” “Many 
waters cannot quench love,’ neither can the 
floods drown it, and if a man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it 
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would be utterly contemned. There is no 
Substitute for love in the Kingdom of God, 
or in the heart of the Christian. 

And there is nothing like it elsewhere. I 
know no other religion that makes love the 
source of redemption in the heart of God, 
and the fruit of redemption in the heart of 
man. Mohammedanism makes God a sover- 
eign, religion law, and missions force. It is 
the patron and propagator of slavery. It de- 
grades woman. It refuses to teach its girls 
to read. It conquers only to make con- 
verts by force, or to crush with tribute. 
There is nothing in the Koran like the Lord’s 
‘prayer, teaching us to speak to “Our 
Father in Heaven’; nothing to match the 
prodigal’s return and reception; no hint of 
undying, unquenchable love as seen in 
Christ. It is the genius of Christianity that 
man is to become Godlike through the 
love and grace of God, and enjoy an 
“abundant entrance” into His Kingdom and 
fellowship. The Mohammedan must walk, 
at death, by a way narrow as the edge of 
a sword, to fall into the abyss or pass to 
paradise as his evil or good actions out- 
weigh each other. And the worshippers re- 
fiect the image of the god they worship, 
and the genius of the religion they fol- 
low. They are forceful. They are brave. 
They are self righteous. But love is not of 
them. No Mohammedan could have writ- 
ten our text. Christians may fall below the 
ideal set before them in Christ as the Good 
Samaritan saving the wounded Jew, and the 
Good Shepherd giving his life for the sheep; 
but the Mohammedan has no such ideal. 
He glories in courage and strength, not in 
love. 

And when we turn to the Hindu, before 
Christian influences invaded his country 
and breathed on his atmosphere we find 


love not at all the genius of his faith and 
life. Many of his gods were unloving and 
cruel. They were worshipped from fear, or 
to obtain temporal blessings, not from love. 
Kali is represented thirsting for blood and 
they gave it to her. The Ganges demand- 
ed a victim and they threw some of their 
sons to its waters and its alligators. The 
widow was burned upon the pyre of her 
husband. Metaphysics, art and _ poetry 
flourished, but not love. There was no per- 
sonality, the world was an illusion, and 
the future, transmigration, with only a faint 
hope of ultimate absorption in the Supreme. 
The love of a personal God to uS as per- 
sons is unknown to Hinduism. 


Turning to other idolatries we find in- 
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fanticide, strangling of widows, burying 
alive of parents, cruelty and cannibalism. 
We come back with relief to the New 
Testament, to a God who is love ,who, much 
more than an earthly father, more than @ 
mother to her nursing child, is true and 
tender. We come back to the love which 
abolished slavery, has built hospitals, which 
nurses the sick, even the lepers, cares for 
the fallen, and is sending the Gospel to the 


slums of the city and to the ends of tne 
earth. 
It is godlike to love and there is no 


influence so potent in our work. It is 
the story of love we tell; it is the life of 
love we lead that gives us power. Our 
force can be met with force, our logic with 
logic, eloquence with eloquence, but there 
is no law, no argument against love. It 
speaks where the lips are Silent. It com- 
forts with its tears where words fail. It is 
a strong weapon in the hands of the weak. 
It is heart riches amid poverty. Though it 
offer but two mites and give but a drink 
of cold water its gift is always accepted. 

And even its rebukes lose their sting 
by reason of the love, and are account- 
ed blessing. When our love is long-suffer- 
ing and kind and without envy and pride, 
when it is patient and considerate, when it 
hopeth all things, endureth all things, then 
are we wise to win souls, and no man can 
take our crown. For love is its own re- 
ward. Hence amid seeming defect it 
“never faileth.” It scattereth and yet in- 
creaseth. It casts its bread upon the 
waters and finds it after many days. It 
shares its morsel with the hungry and is 
more than satisfied itself. 

Yet Jove of what is believed to ‘be 
truth sometimes overrules love of persons. 
And this has led men to burn at the stake 
those who could not believe as they did. 
We profess to have left all that far behind. 
There are no fires of Smithfield now. Yet 
Wwe need to guard cautiously against other 
fires which consume love or hide it in 
clouds of suspicion. If we are loyal to 
Christ we are fellow soldiers, and not only 
on parade, but in the barracks should re- 
member that we are brethren. 

Of all the sad things in war, the saddest 
is when one of the king’s regiments, in the 
darkness or in a mist or through excite- 
ment, fires into janother royal regiment; 
and equally sad it is whan Christians fire 
through the fog into their fellow soldiers. 
Let faith keep us calm for “he that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.’ Let love 
teach us patience to wait till the day 
break and the shadows flee away.” 
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I. SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 


Dr. A. Gandier, convener; The Convener 
for the Maritime Synod, the Conveners otf 
the General Assembly’s Standing Com- 
mittees on Foreign Missions; Home Mis- 
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Missionary Secretaries, the Treasurers of 
the Church, East and West, the Editor of 
the Presbyterian Record, and Editor of the 
Sabbath School Publications, and Messrs. 
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Reid, F. W. Anderson, Judge Roger, John 
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II. PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, HALIFAX. 
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Dr. J. McMillan, chairman; Principal C. 
McKinnon, Dr. Pollok, Dr. T. Sedgwick, 
President Forrest, Prof. Stewart, Prof. Fal- 
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Miller, A. J. W. Myers, Dr. W. H. Smith, 
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nor Fraser, Dr. John Stewart, Senator 
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Dr. R. Murray, R. Baxter, Judge Forbes, 
Senator McKeen, Alex. McKenzie, Arthur 
Morris Wm. Currie, A. Matheson, R. B. 
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2. Senate. 


Principal C. McKinnon, chairman; Dr. 


Pollok, the professors of the College, 
President Forrest, Gordon Dickie, J. F. 
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Kinnon, Dr. P. A. McLeod, F. H. MelIn- 
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1. Board of Management. 
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MacLeod, W. R. Cruikshank, D. Currie, W. 
J. Clark, ministers; Lord Strathcona, Judge 
Archibald, Prof. Bieler, Dr. Elder, Dr. 
Berwick, A. McFee, A. C. Hutchison, W. 
Yuile, R. Munro, C. J. Fleet, Walter Paul 
Chas. Byrd, Wm. Drysdale, Geo. Hyde, Wel- 
lington Dixon, J. C. Holden, Jas. Tasker, 
Alex. Mitchell, Henry Birks, W. A. Knee- 
land, R. A. Dunton. 
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Principal Scrimger, chairman; the profes- 
sors and lecturers of the College, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Dr. Barclay, Dr. Harkness, Dr. 
Mowatt, Dr. G. H. Smith, N. A. McLeod, A. 
S. Ross, K. J. MacDonald, W. D. Reid, S. J. 
Taylor, J. L. George, J. Matheson, R. W. 
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IV. QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
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Mr. J. Mcintyre, K.C., convener; Principal 
Gordon, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. John Watson, Dr. 
Mackie, J. D. Boyd, 
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ministers; <A. 
One 


V. KNOX COLLEGE. 


Board of Management. 

Sir W. Mortimer Clark, chairman; Princ 
pal Gandier, Dr. Wm. MacLaren, Professor 
Kilpatrick, Professor Ballantyne, Dr. W. 
G. Wallace, Dr. D. H. Fletcher, Dr. Gilray, 
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_Fasken, R. Haddow, R. E. Knowles, J=- A. 
Turnbull, A. H. McGillivray, R. G. McBeth, 


B. B. Cochrane, W. G. Wilson, W. A. J. 
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2 Senate. 


Principal Gandier, chairman; the profes- 
sors of the College, Dr. Wm. MacLaren, Dr. 
McMullen, Dr. Milligan, Dr. D. DB. McLeod, 
Dr: R.. P. McKay, Dr. J. F. McLaren, G. W. 
Agnold, Dr. Turnbull, Dr. McNair, T. H. 
Mitchell, J. H. Lemon, R. S. Laidlaw, J. D. 
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Paterson, D. C. McGregor, B®. Cockburn, L. 
E. Embree, J. W. Rogers, W. Houston, Prof. 
R. Davidson. 


VI. MANITOBA COLLEGE. 


Board of Management. 

William Whyte, chairman; Prof. Hart, A. 
N. ‘McPherson, Prof. Baird, Dr. Beath, 
Edward Brown, Prof. Bryce, Hon. C. H. 
Campbell, Dr. Carmichael, Rev. J. A. Clark, 
Hon. C. W. Cross, G. R. Crowe, Judge Daw- 
son, D. M. Duncan, Dr. DuVal, Dr. James 
Farquharson, James Fisher, John Fleming, 
mec, W..Gordon, K.: J.. Jolnston, A. L. 
Johnson, S. EH. Lang, A. R. Leonard, John 
Leslie, J. A. McDougall, President Murray, 
K. MacKenzie, Dr. McDiarmid, J. B. McLaren, 
B.A.; D. R. Dingwall, Sir D. H. McMillan, 
Dr. McQueen, D. McIntyre, Hon. W. R. 
Motherwell, Geo. F. Munroe, Judge Myers, 
Principal Patrick, W. R. Ross, G. H. Ross, 
H. H. Saunderson, R. R. Scott, Rev. C. H. 
Stewart, Lord Strathcona, Judge Stuart, R. 
M. Thomson, Rev. G. B. Wilson, Rev. W. M. 
Rochester. 


VII. WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Board of Management. 

Mr. C. F. Gibson, chairman; Principal 
McKay, R. J. Wilson, Dr. H. W. Fraser, A. J. 
MacGillivray, J. Knox Wright, Dr. T. Ward- 
law Taylor, J. S. Henderson, J. A. Logan, J. 
M. Millar, G. A. Wilson, D. Campbell, W. L. 
Clay, Dr. J. Campbell, W. A. Wyllie, J. T. 
Ferguson, Logie Macdonnell, J. W. Wood- 
Side, J. D. Gillam, J. S. Gordon, D. McRae, 
P. Wright, D.D., ministers; Captain J. J. Lo- 
gan, R. G. MacPherson; G. W. Grant, R. P. 
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McLennan, Robert McNair, Dr. A. P. Proc- 
tor, J. A. Thomson, T. G. McBride, James 
Menzies, S. DesBrisay, Dr. W. B. McKech- 
nie, Lemuel Robertson, Principal George 
Robinson, Principal William Burns, T. A. 
Brough, Justice Morrison, R. A. Mather, 
Thornton Fell, R. B. McMicking, Supdt. 
Robinsin, James Forman, J. D. Swanson, J. 
B. Kennedy, J. C. Brown, Judge Forin, 
Maxwell Smith, F. McCleery, John McKee, 
H. G. Taylor, J. J. MacKay, James Beveridge, 
Judge Grant, J. F. Langan, T. M. Hender- 
son, M. J. Gaskell; C. L. Trotter, G. A. 
McBain and Geo. Hay. 


VIII. EWART MISSIONARY AND DEACONESS 
TRAINING HOME. 


Rey. Dr. Wm. McLaren, convener; Dr. 
Somerville, Dr. R. P. MacKay, Dr. R. D. 
Fraser, Dr. Wallace, Dr. D. MacTavish, 


ministers; John Lowden, Hamilton Cassels, 
C. S. MacDonald, James Rodger, Dr. J. W. 
McIntosh, H. A. Fleming, together with the 
following ladies: Mrs. Shortreed, Mrs. W. 
Cochrane, Mrs. Dr. Somerville, Mrs. J. 
Bell, Mrs. G. H. Robinson, Mrs. D. B. 
Hanna, Mrs. A. D. MacKay, Winnipeg; 
Mrs. Dr. E. Scott, Montreal; Miss Car- 
michael, Nova Scotia. 


IX. OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


Dr. W. D. Armstrong, president; Dr. W. 
T, WHerridge, Principal Scrimger, J. H. 
Turnbull, J. W. H. Milne, Dugald Currie, 
P. W. Anderson, ministers; Levi Crannell, 
Hon. F. G. Frost, B. M. Northrop, Joan 
Fraser, Geo. L. Orme, Walter Paul, J. M. 
Gill. 

X. MORRIN COLLEGE. 


Governors appointed by the General 
Assembly, Dr. R. Campbell, Rev. Wylie C. 
Clark: 


XI. HOME MISSIONS. 
1. Western Section. 


Dr. E. D. McLaren, convener; Dr. Somer- 
ville, Dr. Lyle, Dr. Carmichael, Dr. Far- 
quharson, Dr. McQueen, G. A. Wilson, §. 
Childerhose, H. C. Sutherland, W. R. 
Cruikshank, N. H. McGillivray, Dr. Arm- 
strong, R. Young, C. E. A. Pocock, J. Bin- 
nie, S. S. Burns, J. Wallace, J. Hodges, Dr. 
Gilray, J. R. Bell, Dr. D. D. McLeod, J. D. 
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Byrnes, N. R. D. Sinclair, F. Matheson, Dr. 
W. Farquharson, R. J. M. Glassford, Dr. G. 
H. Smith, R. B. Cochrane, Dr. D. L. McCrae, 
R. J. Ross, J. R. Hall, R. Martin, C. Flet- 
cher, W. J. West, R. Atkinson, Dr. Neil, Dr. 
Ratcliffe, J. Leishman, Dr. Robert John- 
Ston ministers; Hon. HE. Bronson, Lieut.-Col. 
McCrae, R. Kilgour, Geo. Rutherford, Alex. 
Neilson, W. A. Charlton, J. Penman, James 
Rodger, Sheriff Hall. 

(When a change is made in the convener- 
ship of a Presbytery, the name of the new 
convener appointed shall be substituted.) 


2. EHastern Section. 


Rev. J. S. Sutherland, convener; T. F. 
Fullerton, Dr. T. Stewart, J. A. Ramsay, 


Drove vA. McCurdy, oR: Ge Strathies «Dr. 
Andrew Robertson, R. L. Coffin, C. C. 


McIntosh, Dr. T. C. Jack, 
M. McLean, H. R. 


James Ross, J. 
Read, D. S. Fraser, Geo. 
McMillan, Gordon Dickie, A. L. McKay, 
ministers; John McDougall, J. K. Munnis, 
W. H. Studd, Wm. Sedgewick, R. Guildford 
and W. C. Whittaker. 


XII. AUGMENTATION. 


1. Western Section. 

Dr. Lyle, convener; Dr. Somerville, Dr. B. 
D. McLaren, J. H. Edmison, Dr. J. A. Car- 
michael, G. A. Wilson, S. Childerhose, Dr. 
Wallace, Dr. James Farquharson, Dr. D. G. 
McQueen, Dr. D. M. Ramsay, J. C. Tolmie, 
J. Hay, R. Martin, Dr. W. J. Clark,. Dr. 
Morison, T. C. Brown, Henry Gracey, Jas. 


Wallace, G. A. Woodside, ministers; T. Find- 
lay, Sir Thomas W. Taylor, 


C. R. Somer- 
Ville, 
2. Eastern Section. 
W. Hz. Spencer, convener; M. A. McKin- 


NON WA.) Bf: McDonald, lL. B. Gibson, Wm. 
Forbes, J. M. McLeod, Dr. B. Smith, E. S. 


Bayne, W. P. Archibald, G. H. Ross, F. 
Baird, D. A: Brame. eH. Lean, J. W. 
McMillan, A. V. Morash, ministers; P. A. 
McGregor, Andrew Malcolm, 
XII. FRENCH EVANGELIZATION, 
Dr. Mowatt, chairman: Principal Serim- 


ger, Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. W. J. Clarke, Dr. 
EH. Scott, Dr. Dewey, Dr. Amaron, Dr. Hark- 
ness, Dr. R: D. Fraser, Professor Bieler, E. 
H. Brandt, W. D. Reid, H. Joliat, S. Rondeau, 
Wylie C. Clark, J. R. MacLeod, W. Munro, 
Jas. Ross, A. D. Archibald, P. W.. Ander- 
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son, D. N. Coburn, Stephen Childerhose, W. 
J: “Dey, Jo A’ Anderson GR. We Dickie, 
ministers; Prof. Morin, James Rodger, Dra 
Kelley, Walter Paul, J. H. Cayford, J. B. 
Hawthorne, and A. M. Nairn, elders; to- 
gether with the convener from every presby- 
tery where French work is done and the 
following corresponding members:— Dr: 
Pidgeon, Rev. J. HE. Duclos, W. Patterson, 
Thurlow Fraser, Alex. McGillivray. 


XIV. FOREIGN MISSIONS. 
Rev. W. A. J. Martin and Rev. D. Mc- 
Odrum, joint conveners. 
1 Western Division 
Rev. W. A. J. Martin, convener; Dr. Wm. 
McLaren, Dr. R. P. MacKay, Dr. NPE ise 


Fraser, Dr. E. Scott, Dr. J. Frazer Smith, 
Prof. Baird, Dr. D. McTavish, Principal 
Gandier, Principal McKay, J. MeP. Scott, 
Dr. Duncan, J. H. Turnbull, D. R. Drum- 
mond, Dr. Dickson, Henry J. Keith, nvinis- 
ters; Thomas Findlay, Hamilton Cassels, J. 
MeNeillie, Robert Munro. 


2. Eastern Division. 
Dr. McOdrum, convener; Dr. A. Falconer. 
gS J. McArthur, Dr. BE. Smith, Dr. EH. A. 
McCurdy, F. W. Thompson, Anderson 
Rogers, J. A. McGlashen, G. A. Sutherland, 
A. B. McLeod, Dr. J. H. McVicar, ministers, 
T, C. James, J. D. McKay, Thos. H. Sum 
merville. 


XV. PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Dr. Fleck, convener; Dr. H. Scott, Dr. 
Campbell, Dr. Mowatt, Prof. Welsh, W. 
Reid, Geo. S. Carson, ministers; Dr. 
Murray, W. Paul, Geo. Hyde. 


aus 


XVI. SABBATH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


John Lowden, convener; Dr. Fletcher, DY: 
D. McTavish, Dr. D. L. McCrae, Dr. Neil, 
Dr. R. D. Fraser, J. Murray, 8S. J. Taylor, A. 
Macgillivray, J. Crawford, W. A. McLean, 
ministers; A. W. Wright, Frank Yeigh, Dr. 
A. H. Mackay, with President Falconer and 
Dr. J. M. Duncan named by the 8S. S. Com- 


mittee. 
XVII. SABBATH SCHOOLS. 

Rev. A. MacGillivray, convener, the eight 
Synod conveners, viz.:—J. H. Anderson, 
Orr Bennett, Thomas H. Rodgers, J. W. 
McIntosh, J. W. Little, J. Russell, A. D. 


Archibald, R. J. Wilson (or their succes- 
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sors in office); Dr. Neil, President Falconer, 
mae. Monae, -J. Wi H. Milne, Dr. R...D. 
Fraser, Dr. J. M. Duncan, J. €. Robertson, 
ministers; 
MacGregor, the Home Mission Superintend- 
ents. 


XVIII. YOUNG PEOPLES’ SOCIETIES. 


Dr. W. S. McTavish, convener, G. A. Mc- 
Lennan, R. G. McBeth, James G. Potter, 
W. A. McTaggart, Hugh Matheson, A. S. 
Kerr, W. D. Reid, J. B. McLeod, D. H. S. 
Urquhart, J. J. Monds, Alexander Shep- 
herd, W. R. McIntosh, J. S. Muldrew, John 
McIntosh, ministers; Dr. M. Steele, F. Reid, 
C. S. McDonald, J. E. Millen, with T. A. 
Rodger, J. W. Woodside and A. E. Arm- 
strong, as corresponding members. 


XIX. CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 


Rey. A. KE. Mitchell, convener: Conveners 
ot Synods Committees, A. J. MacGillivray, 
5. H. Eastman, James Murray, Dr. John 
Mackie, R. L. Coffin, W. Patterson, J. T. 
Ferguson, J. M. Millar, T. H. Larkin, A. B. 
Camp, J. H. Kirk, 5. 3H. Mowatt, D. J. 
Nicholson, J. A. Clark, W. G. Brown, W. W. 
Peck, Walter Beattie, W. M. Morris, Dr. 
Dewey, J. A. Ross, ministers; and T. J. 
Clark, J. M. Gill, Brockville; W. B. Wood, 
Brantford; Byron Smith, Hamilton: Alex. 
Watson, St. John; J. A. Lawson, and Judge 
Grant. 


XX. EVANGELISM. 


Dr. C. W. Gordon, convener, Dr. J. G. 
Shearer, secretary; John Penman, chairman 
of executive; Robert Kilgour, treasurer; 
Principal McKinnon, Principal Patrick, 
Prof. Pidgeon, Dr. D. McTavish, Dr. W. S. 
McTavish, Dr. D. M. Ramsay, Dr. Robert 
Johnson, Principal Gandier, Dr. T. C. Jack, 
Dr. W. T. Herridge, BE. A. Henry, J. Mur- 
tay, J: McP: Scott, A.B. Mitchell, W. D. 
Reid, R. Pogue, T. A. Rodger, G. A. Wood- 
Side, F. A. Robinson, F. J. Maxwell, M. A. 
McKinnon, S. J. McArthur, R. W. Ross, A. 
A. Graham, D. McOdrum, R. G. Strathie, 
William McNally, D. C. McGregor, H. G. 
Crozier, J. T. Ferguson, H. R. Grant (Fer- 
nie) T. H. Mitchell, W. H. Sedgwick, D. 
Munro, ministers;—G. R. Crowe, Edward 
Brown, Arthur Stewart. J. M. Gill, Wm. 
Birks, R. Munro, Wm. Yuill, Walter Paul, 
Charles D. Gordon, J. C. Shook, Hon. EB. H. 
Bronson, Dr. Wm. Nicol, Cc. §. Macdonald, 
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John Lowden, Dr. Kelley, A. S.. 


“Alex. Hamilton, P. 
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Thomas West, John Wanless, jr., John T. 
Ross, P. F. Moriarty, T. H. Somerville, J. 
D. McKay, W. S. Frost, W. R. Leckie, Judge 
Forin and the conveners of the Synodical 
committees on Evangelism. 


XXI. BOARD OF MORAL AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Dr. G. GC. Pidgeon, chairman; Dr. J. G. 
Shearer Secretary, Dr. A. S. Grant, Dr. John 
MacNair, Dr. Charles W. Gordon, Dr. John 
Pringle, W. M. Rochester, R. G. MacBeth, 
W. J. Knox, R. W. Dickie, W. D. Reid, A. 
A. Graham, H. R. Grant (N. Glasgow); %. 
A. Henry, BE. B.. Horne, J. M. Millar, G, A. 
Woodside, Andrew Russell, W. H. Sedg- 
wick, W. G. Hanna, ministers; the Conve- 
ners of Synodical Committees, namely, Dr. 
W. H. Smith, J. U. Tanner, W. R. McIntosh, 
®. Leslie Pidgeon, Principal Patrick, Wm. 
Patterson, J. R. Munro and J. H. Hender- 
son, or their successors in office; Hon, R. 
F. Sutherland, Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, 
Prof. Magill, J. A. Paterson, W. HE. Raney, 
J. J. Kelso, G. M. Macdonnell, R. Haddow, 
John MacKay, T. C. James, Frederick 
Urry, John R. Reid, W. B. Findlay, S. T. 
Martin. 

26d ie 

Rev. W. J. Dey, convener; Dr. Somerville, 
Principal Serimger, Prof. McFadyen, Dr. 
Uerridge, Dr. C. W. Gordon, Dr. M. Mac- 
Gillivray, A. W. Mahon, Jas. Anderson, J. 
Thompson, G. C. Heine, W. J. Knox, Alex. 
Henderson, J. G. Stuart, K. W. Barton, Dr. 
R. BE. Welsh, J. W. McNamara, R. Haddow, 
M. McDonald, F. C. 


HYMNAL COMMITTEE. 


Simpson, A. MacMillan, ministers; Dr. R. 
Murray, Thos. Hakin, Wm. Drysdale, Dr. 
W. B. Geikie, Joseph Henderson, S. R. 
Hart, A. G. Blain, J. W. Elliott, R. A. 
Becket. The officers and the members in 


Toronto to be an Executive Committee. 


XXIII. PUBLIC WORSHIP AND AIDS TO 
DEVOTION. 
Rev. Dr. Wm. Farquharson, convener; 


Principal Gordon, Dr. Herridge, Professor 
Magill, Prof. D. Ross, Walter Moffat, Prin- 
cipal Scrimger, Dr. J. B. Fraser, Principal 
Patrick, Prof. Ballantyne, Dr. Barclay, Dr. 
J. Mackie, Prof. Kilpatrick, James Murray, 
Dr. §. C. Murray, Hector Currie, Hugh 
Matheson, Prof. Falconer, T. C. Brown, 
Professor Robertson, Dr. Jas. Ross, mditis- 
ters; Prof. Sir Sandford Fleming, Prof. Mc- 
Fadyan, W. W. Miller, Dr. John Thorburn, 
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Sir W. M. Clark, Thornton Fell, 
Murray, Dr. Clark Murray. 

The following to be the executive:—Dr. 
Wm. Farquharson, Prof. Kilpatrick, Prof. 
Ballantyne, Prof Robertson, T. C. Brown, 
Hugh Matheson, President Falconer, Prof. 
McFadyan, Dr. J. B. Fraser. 


Drak 


XXIV. AGED AND INFIRM MINISTERS’ FUND. 


J. K. Macdonald, convener; Dr. Barclay, 
Dr. Herridge, Dr. McCurdy, Dr. Macgilli- 
vray, Dr. Neil, Dr. Wallace, John G. Inkster, 
Anderson Rogers, Dr. T. C. Jack, Dr. J. H. 
MacVicar, A. H. Scott, J. H. Turnbull, H. 
HK. Abraham, D. R. Drummond, Lord Strath- 
cona, Alexander Nairn, Thomas- Bradshaw, 
Senator McGregor, George Rutherford. _ 


XXV. MINISTERS’ WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND. 
1. Western Section. 


Mr. Joseph Henderson, convener; —Dr. G. 
H. Smith, Prof. Ballantyne, Alex. Macgilli- 
vray, J. G. Potter, Dr. Thomas Nixon, Jas. 
Rollins, J. W. Stephen, Jas. Murray, Hugh 
Munro, ministers; J. L. Blaikie, J. Harvie, 
R. C. Steele, R. McQueen, G. F. Burns, Jos. 
Norwich, John Armstrong, John Penman, 
Paris; P. H. Burton, John M. Gill, G. Tower 
Fergusson, J. McClelland, John R. Reid. 

2. Eastern Section. 


Rev. R. Laing, convener; Dr. Sedgwick, A. 
McLean Sinclair; Jas. Carruthers, D. Mc- 
Donald, Prof. J. W. Falconer, A. B. McLeod, 
ministers; G. MacGregor, Dr. A. H. McKay, 
Senator McGregor, R. Baxter, E. L. Thorne. 


XXVI. CHURCH AND MANSE BUILDING FUND. 


Judge Myers, convener; Dr. C. W. Gordon, 
Hon. C. H. Campbell, Prof. Baird, Dr. E. D. 
McLaren, W. M. Carmichael, Dr. McQueen, 
Mr. G. A. Wilson, Dr. Farquharson, John 
Fleming, Archibald McDonald, J. Balfour, 
J. B. McLaren, the Convener of the Home 
Mission Committee and- a member appoint- 
ed by the Home Mission Committee. 


XXVII. STATISTICS. 


Dr. Somerville, convener;; W. T. Wilkins, 
D. R. Drummond, R. C. Tibb, R. Herbison, 
Dr. Ratcliffe, ministers; R. C. Jennings, and 
the Church treasurers. 


XXVIII. FINANCE. 


E. Kaulbach, convener; Dr. E. A. McCurdy, 
J. C. Mackintosh, H. A. Fleming, Halifax, 
W. H. Chase, Wolfville, A. D. Morris, Wm. 
Robertson. . 
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XXIX. BOARD OF TRUSTEES, WEST. 


Mr. Robert Kilgour, chairman; James 
Rodger, Sir W. M. Clark, H. Cassels, Dr. 


‘Somerville, J. K. MacDonald, Joseph Hen- 


derson. 


XXX. PROCTECTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Sir T. W. Taylor, convener; the Lieuten- 
ant Governor of Ontario, Dr. R. Campbell, 
Prof. D. Ross, Dr. T. Wardlaw Taylor, Prof. 
Hart, Hon. Justice MacLennan, Hon. Jus- 
tice Hutchison, Hon. Justice Archibald, Hon. 
R. F. Sutherland, Judge McTavish, Judge 
Forin, Judge McCrimmon, Hon. D. Laird, 
Col. Pontono, Wm. Nickle, Hamilton Cassels, 
A. MacMurchy, Thornton Fell, Hector Mc- 
Innes, J. D. Swanson, Ross Sutherland, Geo. 
Keith, A. G. Bréwning, D. B. MacLennan, D. 
McCormick, A. R. Creelman, Judge Cumber- 
land, C. H. Ferguson, H. W. C. Boak, M. B. 
Jackson, G. M. Macdonnell. 


XXXI. COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE APPLICANTS 
FOR MISSION WORK. 


Dr. G. B. Wilson, “convener; Presideae 
Forrest, Jas. Ross, Maritime Synod; A. A. 
Scott, W. D. Reid, Montreal and Ottawa; 
Dr. Somerville and D. A. Thomson, Toronto 
and” Kingston: Dr. D. L.. McCrae slam. 
Thompson, Hamilton and London; G. B. 
Wilson, R. F. Hunter, Manitoba; S. McLean, 
J. D. Leishman, Saskatchewan; Dr. Mc- 
Queen, J. A. Clark, Alberta; A. J. McGilli- 


vray, Dr. T. . Wardlaw Taylor,’ British 
Columbia. 
XXXII. COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCIES. 


The Moderator, convener; Clerks of As- 
sembly, Dr. Duval, Dr. Armstrong, Dr. Wm. 
MacLaren, Dr. Sedgwick, Dr. E. D. Mc- 
Laren, Dr. Lyle, Principal Gordon, Dr. W. 
G. Wallace, Principal McKinnon, Dr. A. 
Falconer, ministers; Sir W. M. Clark, Judge 
Forbes, Geo. Rutherford, Geo. Keith, David 
Morrice, R. Kilgour, J. A. Macdonald, Sir 
T. W. Taylor, President Falconer. 


XXXIIT. COMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
OTHER CHURCHES. 


Dr. R. Campbell, convener; President For- 


rest, Dr. A. Falconer, Dr. Milligan, Dr. 
Fletcher, Dr. Kilpatrick, Principal Scrim- 
ger, President Falconer, Professor EH. F. 


Seott, Prof. Jordan, Prof. Gordon, Montreal, 
ministers; J. R. MeNeillie, Capt. Buckman, 
J. A. Patterson. 


| 
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Our India Mission for 1908 


a 


INTRODUCTORY. 
The year has been signalized by the 
organization of three congregations in 


Amkhut district where 
only eleven years before. 

A new out-station has been opened at 
Sitamau and a building purchased there 
which when altered and repaired will pro- 
vide accommodation for helpers’ families 
and the visiting missionary, as well as a 
hall for meetings, etc. 

A school building is being completed at 
indore, and another at Rasalpura which is 
also to serve as a church. 

At Ujjain a leper asylum is being built 
by the State (Gwalior) under the superin- 
tendenee of our missionary, Dr. Nugent. 

The Presbytery’s class for training 
native helpers has developed into the Malwa 
Theological Seminary at Indore with a 
preparatory school at Rasalpura. In ad- 
dition there is a special course for Bhils at 
Amkhut and Toranmal. 

The Girls’ Boarding School at Indore has 
now become a High School affiliated with 
the Allahabad University—the only High 
School for girls in Central India. 

The starting or resuscitation of a paper, 
in Hindi and English, now called the 
Satyarth Patrika, is another advance. 

For the last few years the plague has 
prevented our Annual Mela or Convention, 
but during the year under report such a 
gathering was held at Rasalpura, and we 
hepe it will continue year by year. 

The Statistical table shows 7 stations, 10 
outstations, 9 organized congregations, 1 
pastor, 24 elders (some of whom are also 
ordained missionaries), 4 deacons, 1,031 
communicants, of whom 141 were added on 
profession during the year, 1,095 baptized 
members who are not communicants, 271 
baptized during the year (137 profession and 
134 as infants), 103 unbaptizéed adherents or 
2 total Christian community of 2,229. 

But that results are far greater than can 
be tabulated is generally recognized; and 
of this fact illustrations are afforded by the 
mention in individual reports of the im- 


work was begun 


proved reception met with, and of move- 
ments Christward, in different parts of our 
field. The prospect is that ere long we shall 
have large numbers applying for baptism 
and needing an amount of instruction and 
pastoral care which we are entirely 
undermanned to give. 

Is not the Lord of the harvest answering 
the prayer for labourers by moving the 
hearts of His people in Canada to send us 
not merely twos and threes 
adequate for the whitening 
will His people now hearken? 

in addition to Barwani and Sirdarpore, 
already sanctioned, several other places 
should at once be opened as stations. New 
men, for a year or two at least, cannot well 
take charge of such, and therefore as many 
as possible should come immediately to 
learn the language and the work. 


too 


but numbers 
fields? And 


REV. W. A. WILSON, M.A., D.D., 
INDORE. 

The work of the congregation has been 
continued quietly on the usual lines. Signs 
of life and progress have not been wanting. 
There have been discouraging things to- 
gether with the encouragements. Attend- 
ance at religious services by those within 
near distance has been for the most part 
good. Out-door services have been regular- 
ly held among those living further away. 
The customs of the country are not favour- 
able to travelling far to a place of worship. 

Thirty-four have been received into full 
communion during the year. Some under 
discipline have been restored. 

Notwithstanding the general unrest and 
alienation from Europeans and their ways, 
there has been no marked increase of op- 
position to the Gospel. Indeed, in the vil- 
lages the interest seems rather greater, and 
the preachers are well received, but it is to 
be regretted that the staff is far from ade- 
quate to evangelize the villages even in the 
vicinity of Indore. Will not the Layman’s 
Movement soon enable us to make more 
widespread efforts? 

In the meantime we are devoting more 
attention to the training of young men for 
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the work. The first session of the Malwa 
Theological Seminary closed October 15th. 
Six months have been given to study, in 
which the Bible has had the most promin- 
ent place. The five books of Moses, and 
the Life of Christ to the last week of his 
ministry were covered in the class. The 
course of study in the four years comprises 
the entire Bible. Other studies ‘embraced 
the Christian Ministry, outlines of The- 
ology, Church History and Hinduism. 
There were two terms, the first beginning 
the middle of February and continuing 
two and a half months. After an in- 
terval of two hot weather months, dur- 
ing which the students returned to their 
stations and engaged in such work as 
was. practicable, the second term began 
in July and continued for three 


months. , 


REV. J. T. TAYLOR, B.A., MHOW 


I returned to India in November and 
almost immediately began district work. 
It was found possible to combine forces, so 
Miss Weir accompanied Mrs. Taylor and 
myself with a small band of helpers. Dur- 
ing the months from November to March 
we pitched camp at nine different centres 
and from these we were able to preach the 
Gospel more or less frequently in over 
seventy towns and _ villiages. Scattered 
throughout this district are some thirty 
baptized Christians, old and young. 

The reception we met with was uniform- 
ly friendly, some of the low castes being 
particularly responsive to Christian teach- 
ing. Many had heard before and wished to 
learn more. In almost every centre sever- 
al came enquiring ‘the way” more fully. 

One young man wished to remain with 
us; we advised him first to witness in his 
own village. Five others wished to come 
to Mhow and there be baptized. We advis- 
ed them that public confession should be in 
their own town. Another was accepted for 
baptism and arrangements made for the 
rite in the evening but in the meantime he 
was induced to go away and has not yet 
openly confessed Christ. Two others came 
by night, wishing for baptism. But we feel 
we must not neutralize the blessing of such 
a confession by making it a secret rite. 

These and other similar experiences con- 


) Ulex 


vince us that there are scores ready to con- 
fess Christ but the fear of persecution keeps 
them back. In one centre not only the 
hative Christians but the missioaries were 
refused water from the wells, and when a 
false report was sent to the authorities 
about us, such a rebuke came back as will, 
we trust, prevent such persecution in future. 
The head men of the town lost their posi- 
tion over it. 

A number of the older boys at Russell- 
poora gave valuable aid in the touring 
work. 

From April to September it was not pos- 
sible to re-visit the District. Congregation- 
al work in Mhow and teaching of classes 
claimed all our time. From April to June 
Bible Readers’ classes were held when over 
fifty boys and young men followed the 
course of study laid down by the Presby- 
tery. Four subjects, Gospel of Luke, Life 
of Christ, O. T. History, and Shorter Cate- 
chism, were taken up and satisfactory work 
done. The classes were taught by the mis- 
Sion staff in Mhow and Russellpoora. Next 
year we shope to finish the course with the 
present classes when those who may be ap- 
proved will have the way opened to con- 
tinue study in the Theological Seminary. 

The chaplaincy has again been in the 
hands of the Mhow staff. Latterly Mr. Drew 
has been appointed and the work flourishes 
under his care. In additton to this he 
gives much time and energy to the Hindus- 
tani work. Manpur, as an outstation, has 
been under his care for the year, and he 
has through persona! efforts naised and ex- 
pended a considerable sum of money in 
overhauling the property there, and mak- 


ing the old bungalow into a comfortable 
dwelling. 
In the native central congregation at 


Mhow it has been a year of quiet progress 
with its ordinary measure of change. For 
the greater part of the year the con- 
gregation supported three preachers in the 
villages. At the close of the year we have 
two preachers and one teacher so employed. 
This teacher was placed in the village of 
Umria in response to the appeal of the vil- 
lagers to have one placed in their midst, 
they themselves promising substantial aid 
towards his support. A house is provided 
and part of the salary and we hope this is 
but the beginning of similar openings. 
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The Sacrament of The Lord’s Supper is 
observed every second month. The mem- 
bers on the communicants’ roll number 
187, and the total Christian community is 
419. The sum of Rs. 1,645 has been raised 
of which Rs. 397 is Church Building Fund, 
and Rs. 576 was spent on Home Missions. 
The balance was devoted to the maintain- 
ance of congregational work. 

The most pressing need at present is a 
pastor for the Mhow section of the congre- 
gation. There are over 180 Christians old 
and young who are in various limes of ser- 
vice, chiefly in connection with the military. 
It is difficult to secure regular attendance 
at the meetings, and a great deal of pastoral 

work is essential. This can best be done, 
‘indeed can only be done effectively, by a 
Hindustani ‘pastor. 


RUSSELLPCORA CRPHANAGE. 
Rev. D. G. Cock, B.A. 
(1) The Life and Growth of our Boys. 


This is the fifth report of Russellpoora 
in. which I have had a part, but I have 
never before had such satisfaction as I have 
in writing this year of the life of our boys. 
I have never known that solidarity and 
loyalty to their Mission home, whieh are 
an essential in the life of any successful 
orphanage, so strongly marked among our 
boys. That is good, but there is better 
even than that. 

Not afew of our larger boys have awakened 
to a sense of the greatness of their inherit- 
ance and opportunity, and they are leading 
out this solid fromt to see, as they see, the 
whitened fields. 

One boy who had never given any in- 
dication of even a passing interest in the 
progress of the Kingdom asked leave to 
spend a few days in his own village among 
his own people and returned with a strange 
look of gladness that was new to him. It 
was the joy of his added heritage. He went 
out as any boy might go who wished to 
make search for his long lost relatives, and 
in telling the glad tidings of the Kingdom 
he found a new joy. He reports at least 
one old man in tears as he replied that he 
never thought he would hear such good 
news. One such—and we have many— 
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makes all our expenditure on orphanage 
work worth while. 

Our boys have grown in many ways, as 
the month’s accounts for food can testify, 
and the clean limbs and lithe, active forms 
of our boys makes me yearn at times to 
drop the drudgery of routine work and 
take a part in their games of foot-ball and 
cricket. Clean living and wholesome food 
are resulting in physique and bearing that 
are a contrast to the boys of the villages 
and towns about us. 

The coming of the blind boys from 
Ujjain, while in their own ‘best intérest 
and increasing our responsibility and work, 
will prove helpful to a!l our boys in 
awakening a finer sense of personal  in- 
terest in the less fortunate of their fellow 
men. . 


(2) 


Educational. 


The Bible Readers’ course claimed much 
of the time of Mr. Ledingham, Rev. J. T. 
Taylor, and the writer, for three months, 
It covers, in two years, the four Gospels and 
Acts, Genesis and Exodus, The Shorter 
Catechism, Life of Christ, and a fairly com- 
prehensive history of the Old and New: 
Testament, with kindred subjects. 

This course is, however, only preparatory 
to @ much more comprehensive course of 
study presided over by Dr. Wilson in In- 
dore. The regular subjects of a first-class 
school course are not neglected and the 
progress in general has been Satisfactory. 

I would mention one special case. In 
September of 1907 one of our self-support- 
ing boys brought in from a distant village 
a brother who wished to know more of the 
Christian religion. He was a young man 
in years and was given a position of night- 
watchman at the workshops while instruc- 
tion was afforded him in the truth of 
Christ. After a few months he asked to 
be permitted to enter the school that he 
might learn to read. It seemed doubtful 
whether he would succeed but his request 
was granted and he has simply leaped 
ahead. He then asked to be allowed to 
learn tailoring. We looked at his fingers 
and hesitated, but again his earnestness 
carried the day and surprises have marked 
his progress there as great as his success 
in school. 

We have many needs in our Orphanage 
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work, but one that was and is urgent 
seems in a fair way to be met—a Normal 
training department. The work on _ the 
building is being pushed on and we trust 
the great Master will himself provide the 
staff of men needed. 

I cannot leave the 
without reference to a most encouraging 
work begun in a nearby village. Requests 
have long been heard from this and other 
villages for schools, and the thought was 
ften uppermost in our minds, that’ the 
Home Church cannot be expected to pay 
the salaries of all our boys after we have 
trained them for village workers. To-day 
we have one school in which the people 
provide all school supplies, a school-room 
and one half the teacher’s salary; and a 
second village is making overtures for a 
school on yet better terms. We must meet 
such needs without delay, and we must 
hasten our normal training work to pre- 
pare for such openings. 


Educational work 


(3) Evangelistic. 

The great wonder is that we cannot re- 
port the down-fall of idolatry in surround- 
ing villages. A man came in a few days 
ago and asked to be allowed to place his 
boy in school. He is a seller of sweet- 
meats who may be seen daily sitting in 
the shade of some tree. I asked what he 
knew of Christ and to my surprise he burst 
forth into a song, one of the hymns our 
boys love. Some one must have spent hours 
beside that tray of sweets for other  rea- 
sons than to enjoy their seductive odors. 

I was attracted by the kindly greeting of 
an old man and sat down to talk to him 
and soon found that he needed not to be 
told that One had lived who taught as 
never man taught’ and loved as never man 


had loved and I enquired (where he had 
heard the truth. In reply he mentioned 
the names of all our missionaries and a 


great many of our honored Indian workers 
and then said that Dr. Campbell had given 
him a Bible over thirty years ago and he still 
read itattimes. Ever the same readiness to 
hear, and courtesy and deference to the 
one who teaches, but yet a case of “thus 
far and no further.” 

A group of thirty boys have come in 
laden with ripe mangees and I call the 
house father and send them off to the vil- 
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lage from whence they had come to en- 
quire if the boys had been guilty of steal- 
ing. But, as though amazed at the sugges- 
tion of such a charge against our boys, the 
group of villagers to whom he spoke call- 
ed out “No, we gave them to the boys. 
They come at times to sing hymns and read 
the Bible to us and we are pleased to have 
them come, and we gave them the man- 
goes.” 

On all sides the same apparent delight, 
and our boys and masters could relate many 
tales of this kind; and yet the Kingdom 
oi Heaven does not seem to advance as we 
would like. It calls for a great deal of 
patience and perseverance to do battle 
against such a strange opponent. Like a 
mirage hope seems about to be realized 
here, there, and in every direction, and it 
ever vanishes as one would grasp it. One 


can come ‘back and pray over hard problems — 


and opposition but the worker hesitates to 
repeat for the twentieth time the convic- 
tion that such and such a village is ripe and 
ready to be gathered. 

And yet our boys may be seen in groups 
or alone in some village home or beside 
some well, or sitting beneath ‘some tree, 
and when you approach you find they have 
an open Bible in their hand and you know 
they are sewing the seed which surely some 
day must bear fruit that shall really abide 
and be gathered. 

The boys and masters support one re- 
presentative in a village half way to Indore 
and frequently go there to cheer up their 
worker and his associate who is supported 
by the congregation in Mhow. 


(4) Industrial. 

At a time when the old India changes, 
and every province seeks to have an Indus- 
trial exhibition, we see our opportunity. 
Young India is measuring itself with com- 
mercial and manufacturing countries. The 
rapid strides of Japan has appealed as 
nothing else has yet appealed. What an- 
other Eastern nation has accomplished we 
can accomplish. 

But leaders are lacking. Every man who 
knows how to carry to a successful issue 
any kind of industrial work will win the 
admiration of the people who know him, 
and that gives him his opportunity. Not 
finding the training or opportunity they 
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want in India, the young men of India are 
flocking to Japan to fit themselves for the 
openings that await the trained man in 
every industry in India. 

When a boy has said, I made this coat I 
wear, or wove this turban on my head, or 
when he gets down and shows the village 
carpenter how to make a joint never before 
made in that village, every one will listen 
attentively to what he has to say. It mat- 
ters tremendously whether the leaders are 
believers in the Carpenter of Nazareth or 
not? Surely an opening such as this is 
the very one to be entered by the Laymen 
cf Christendom. A consecrated band of 
efficient business men could do very much 
to meet this awakening. 


REV. J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D., 
RUTLAM. 


Last report told of the granting by His 
Highness The Raja of Rutlam of a site for 
a church, of the Presbytery’s approval, and 
the starting of the work. The building has 
been finished outside, and is in constant 
use. The steeple is ready for a bell; the 
floor is partly laid in stone, and the rest 
in concrete until there is money to get 
stone; on the platform is a communion 
table—the only furniture yet owned. 
Meanwhile, that debt may not be incurred, 
the congregation sits on the floor or on a 
few benches and chairs which are lent for 
the purpose, as are the vessels for the com- 
munion and for ,baptism. 

The cost, so far, has been about $2,000; 
and, except $318.80 contributed in Canada 
in 1903, the money has been contributed by 
the members of the congregation, during 
several years, or by friends; and site and 
building belong to the congregation as part 
ot the Presbyterian Church in India. 

Among our ten Sabbath Schools are this 
year counted those gatherings, conducted 
by members of the C. E. Society, which 
partake partly of the nature of Sabbath 
Schools and partly of evangelistic meetings. 

In the orphanage, Mrs. Campbell again 
expresses gratitude for the good health 
and good conduct of the girls. There has 
been no death and no serious illness, in 
spite of the outbreak of plague in the city. 
A young teacher, from Rajputana, a fine 
girl but of a consumptive family, developed 
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the disease early in the year and was sent 
to the Sanitarium in Rajputana, where she 
died a few months later. Happily none of 
our girls contracted the disease from her. 

We began our year with fifty-one, be- 
sides one at the Boarding School at Indore, 
and ended with forty-eight; one had been 
married, another had gone to learn nursing 
at the Indore Mission Hospital, and a third 
had been sent to the Women’s Home, In- 
core. 


The Printing Press. 


The Press has, as its two great objects, 
Hvangelization and the mechanical train- 
ing and employment of young Christians. 
To help pay its way it does suitable outside 
work also, and, in the thirty-one years of 
its history, it has cost the Mission very 


little—probably too litth—beyond super- 
vision, whereas the presses of other mis- 
sions have been considerably aided. 

At the close of the year under. report 


eleven Christian boys and young men, be- 
sides the foreman, were employed in it; 
mostly the fruits of our orphanage. In 
their private time they do a little for the 
evangelization of others. 

Among the pieces of work now in hand 
are new editions of the Hindi Translation 
of the Shorter Catechism and the Com- 
mentary on it, both by Rev. Dr. W. A. 
Wilson, and in English The Confession of 
Faith, Constitution, Canons, Rules and 
Forms of Procedure of the Presbyterian 
Church in India. 

As anticipated in last Report, the first 
number was issued in September of a new 
paper, or a resuscitation of three—our 
Gyan Patrika which ceased appearing about 
six years ago, the Hityarth Patrika of the 
Rajputana Mission and the Masihi Kari- 
gar which had special reference to the C. E. 
Society. The Satyarth Patrika aims at 
meeting the need which was supplied by the 
three. It is chiefly in Hindi, but has two 
pages besides advertisements in English. 

It would have been impossible for me to 
carry all this burden with my other work, 
without such efficient aid as has been 
afforded ‘by my assistant, Mr. Roberts, who 
joined me in July. Mr. Roberts had latte: - 
ly been in commercial life, but preferred 
to do mission work on a smaller incom-:. 
as every one does who is fit for it. His 
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knowledge of the vernacular makes him 
especially helpful in translation work. 

Besides the medical care of the orphan- 
age, the medical catechist, Mr. S. Massey, 
reports 1,852 patients—749 men, 388 women, 
715 children; and 10,251 treatments of 
these—4,270 of men, 2,312 of women, 3,669 
of children—with 71 minor operations. He 
is an elder in the church, and exercises a 
good influence. 

Results are even much greater than can 
be tabulated, but during the year twelve 
have been baptized on profession, and 
eleven as infants. The total number of 
baptized members who are not communi- 
cants ig 128. The total number of com- 
municants is 116. The total Christian 
Community thus numbers 250. 

The contributions of the native church 
may be approximately estimated at Rs. 
500 for support of the native pastor, church 
building, etc. 


REV. J. R. HARCOURT, B.A., 


During the absence of Dr. and Mrs. 
Campbell at the hills, repairs on the hospi- 
tal were made, and the new church nearly 
completed under Mr. Alexander’s super- 
vision, 

The outstations were visited and the pur- 
chase of the new mission property in Sita- 
mau was concluded besides the regular 
work of the station being supervised. 

Early in October a tour was planned to 
the south of Rutlam, and with two new 
helpers and two boys sent from Rasalpura 
to aid us a good start was made to our cold 
season’s tour among the villages. The dis- 
trict we had planned to visit happened to 
be that in which these two boys formerly 
lived—as a result many of their relatives 
were found, and great was the rejoicing. 
In one case a whole village proved to be 
relatives and we were made _ perfectly at 
home in their midst. Oh for these oppor- 
tunities to be followed up! Where are the 
men and where are the means? 

Another door was opened to us last sum- 
mer when five men came into Rutlam from 
a place about forty miles northwest of the 
city. They had heard of Christianity and 
wished to Know more about the doctrine 
and the people. These men have not been 
geen since, some day we hope to see them, 
but when? 
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Mrs. 
been a great power in camp, winning the 
hearts of the villagers and drawing crowds 
to the tents. The baby organ has also had 
its share in the work and honour. 


ALEX. NUGENT, B.A., M.D., C.M., 
UJJAIN. 

On our return to India from furlough 
last December we were pleased to learn of 
our re-appointment to our old station at 
Ujjain in Gwalior State. Like the majority 
of missionaries we were happy to get back 
to our people and work once more. 

Having seen for ourselves the deep in- 
terest which the Home Church is taking 
in Foreign Missions we resumed our work 
with a stronger faith, and a greater cour- 
age to press the battle. How much more 
hopeful the outlook since realizing how 
many prayers are being offered up by our 
co-workers in the home-land in behalf: of 
our work here. 

For the six months during which I have 
been in cnarge of the evangelistic work, 
church services have been held every Sab- 
bath evening in the hospital in the city. 
The removal of the blind boys to Rasal- 
pura reduced our Christian attendance; but 
made room for larger numbers of outsiders, 
and as a rule all our sitting and standing 
space is occupied. Numbers crowd about 
the doors on the verandahs, and see and 
hear how Christian people worship a God 
who is not the work of men’s hands. 

As yet we have no church; but are be- 
ginning to feel the necessity of a separate 
building in which to worship. 

After our regular Sabbath service a second 
service is held for any non-Christians who 
care to remain, and this service is usually 
continued until dark, and is as a rule well 
attended. 

Prayer meeting is held weekly, 
well attended. 

Sabbath Schools, three in number, are held 
every Sabbath morning, one for the blind 
girls, another for the Christian people, and 
a third for the lepers. 

At mid-day Mrs. Nugent conducts a 
class for Christian women. Some heathen 
also attend. And all are most interested 
in the subjects taken up. 

For evangelistic work we have been for- 
tunate in obtaining the services of two well 
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qualified and experienced men. One of 
them is a convert from Mohammedanism, 


_ finds his special work among the large Mo- 
hammedan community, and is well received 
by their educated classes. The other, a 
convert from Brahamanism, is well fitted 
for work among the Hindus, having studied 
at Benares for a number of years, under 
the most learned pundits and _ priests. 
Doors are open for numbers of native 
evangelistic workers, and the need is 
urgent; but we are living up to our esti- 
mates, and the work must wait. 

At the city market, which is held week- 
ly, we meet thousands of people from 
adjacent towns and villages, and here they 
buy our books, hear the Gospel preached 
and, we trust, carry something of the Mes- 
sage to others. 

To give contracts, and commence build- 
ing operations on the leper asylum were 
among the first duties on my return. As 
the materials had to be manufactured or 
collected near the site, some four and a 
half miles from the city, 


labor were required in the giving and 
superintending, of all the petty contracts 
necessary. Work has been slow; but 


several of the buildings are almost. ready 
for occupation, and the remaining build- 
ings will soon be completed. 

Experiments are still being made with 
various new treatments for leprosy; but all 
With disappointing results. The latest re- 
medy ‘“‘nastin’ has not yet been used; but 
we hope to soon give it a trial. Mr. Wel- 
lesley Bailey, the founder and superintend- 
ent of the “ Mission to Lepers’’, paid our 
work a visit during the year, and encourag- 
ed our hearts in the work among these 
helpless, hopeless, needy outcasts. 

Naturally the medical work is that to 
which much of our time and _ strength is 
given, and in it we find out best opportun- 
ities for reaching the hearts of the people, 
and understanding something of their in- 
ner life. Here we meet with the highest, 
and the lowest, the richest and the poorest, 
the educated and the ignorant, and here we 
have our opportunity of giving the helping 
sympathetic hand to all, and making them 
feel that we have a real interest in all that 
concerns them. 

As we go in and out among them one is 
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left in no doubt as to their gratitude and 
appreciation for the help given, and when- 
ever we meet old patients, or their friends, 
they are ready not only to listen to our 
message themselves; but use their influence 
to have others do likewise. 

Our aim is to have every one who comes 
for treatment, or who accompanies a friend, 
receive the message of the Great Physician. 
In this way many from outside towns and 
villages hear the story of the cross, and in 
their turn carry something of what they 
have heard to others. 

The waiting room has become known as 
the place where all are free to come and 
discuss religious questions, and many avail 
themselves of this privilege. 

Three of our medical workers and their 
Wives are from among our orphans of the 
famine of 1897; two of the wives are doing 
the work of Bible women. These young 
men are rendering good service in both 
medical and evangelistic work, and have 
the respect of the Christian and outside 
community. 


REV. D. J. DAVIDSON, B.A., DHAR. 

The special work of the congregation at 
Dhar is as follows:—Dewaji has been work- 
ing away among his people and has re- 
ceived as usual his salary of ten rupees (a 
little over three dollars) per month from 
the Dhar Christians. There have been a 
number of baptisms this year among his 
people. It has been noticeable there how 
the waves of interest advance and recede, 
but the hopeful thing is. that each new 
wave advances farther than the last one, 
and carries more people with it. This good 
man in his work there both needs and 
deserves all the help the prayers of God- 
fearing people can give him. 

The congregation has this year begun to 
pay another indian Christian, a trader, five 
rupees a month as a colporteur. He takes 
books all over the place with him, and 
does considerable Christian talking besides. 

Our Dhar people were also pleased to be 


‘able to help a sister congregation to the 


extent of Rs: 100 (thirty-three dollars). 
Fifty rupees were sent to the Bible Society 
and twenty-five to the Tract Society. These 
last two amounts are much smaller than 
formerly. They were reduced because of 
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a growing idea that in comparison with 
what was being done locally too much was 
being sent away. The “beginning at 
Jerusalem” received a new emphasis. It 
was decided at the annual meeting that 
this should take the form of a Christian 
settlement in some village near. It remains 
to be seen how the enterprise will turn out. 

At the time of Dhar Raja’s installation 
the congregation felt it to be their duty, 
and a privilege not to be lost, to join in 
the universal expression of joy and good 
wishes over the happy and important 
event. So they got their good wishes 
transferred to parchment and enclosed in 
a silver casket which was presented to His 
Highness and received a most favourable 
reply. 

Evangelistic work has been continued in 
ooth city and villages. 

The school work has gone on throughout 
the year with an attendance of about sixty, 
about one quarter Christian, one quarter 
Mohammedan and half Hindu. Besides the 
Christian boys quite a number of non- 
Christians received certificates for passing 
the all-India Sunday School Examination. 
Nearly all the boys assemble on Sabbath 
for Sunday School. 

The leper asylum work has had its ups 
and downs. A year ago we had eighteen 
inmates—the number was once up to 
about forty, and is now down to twenty- 
four. Margaret O’Hara has been untiring 
in looking after their medical needs, and the 
Indian in charge has surely done a lot of 
very unpleasant work in dressing these peo- 
ple’s wounds and caring for them in every 
way. 

It is hard to keep lepers in one place, as 
many of them are in the habit of going 
about begging. We cannot say much about 
cases being cured, but a few have so im- 
proved and their sores all healed up so that 
we were willing to let them go home. We 
are encouraged by a few who have been 
thus benefitted and who immediately  re- 
turn to the asylum if they see any  indi- 
cations of the disease breaking out again 
in sores. Three lepers have been baptized 
during the year. 
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REV. J. BUCHANAN, B.A., M.D., 
AMEHUT. 


I have been told that a short report is 
wanted. If there were but one department 
to report on, that would not be so difficult, 
but rightly or wrongly there are six. 

1. Church and Evangelistic work. 

2. ‘Orphanage and General Educationall 
work. 

3. Agricultural and Industrial work. 

4, Medical work. 

5. Training of men for the Ministry. 

6. Women’s work. 

However, I shall do my best to give a 
slight glimpse of the wonderful things God 
has been doing in the Bhil land along these 
several departments so imperfectly manag- 
ed. We have had almost no help from 
outsiders,-yet God delights to use the weak 
things of the world to confound the 
mighty, so we record with thanksgiving 
the way God has been using these simple 
Christians to save men. 

First of all I wish to mention the kind- 
ness we have invariable received from the 
Raja Sahib, and of the Dewan Sahib, who 
was appointed just about a year ago as 
Dewan of the State. The enlightened and 
sympathetic policy which the Raja has 
been able to inaugurate under the new De- 
wan leads us to feel that God has been 
wonderfully guiding in this matter. 

In response to the petitions of the pre- 
vious March a Committee of Presbytery 
came out to this district in January, 1908, 
and organized three congregations, one at 
Amkhut, one at Sardi four miles from 
Amkhut, and one at Mendha about fifteen 
miles from Amkhut. 

Mendha was opened because a few Chris- 
tians, who had been baptized while we were 
building the Ambua Bhabra Road, and a 
few others from here, had settled there on 
farms. We felt that we must follow them 
up. Hence the selection of Mendha as a 
place for an out-station. Mr. H. H. 
Smith went there and superintended the 
erection of a bungalow and out-houses, and | 
afterwards as the community enlarged he 
collected funds in India from a few mis- 
sionaries and others for a small church, 
which has been built in connection with 
the house, using one wall of the house as 
the end of the Church. 
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Two workers are supported by Mendha 
funds. The work has grown out into sur- 
rounding villages so that the congregation 
of Mendha now numbers:—communicants 
thirty-five, a baptized roll of eighty-nine. 
This year thirty-eight were baptized, thirty- 
three from heathenism and five children of 
Christian parents. 

Sardi on the other hand was begun by 
the Mission taking up the farm land there. 
And though the congregation is weak, still 
a beginning has been made with little ex- 
pense to the Mission. If a little closer su- 
pervision could be given we feel that there 
is a fine prospect there of gathering in a 
good congregation. Naku, the elder, is a 
very reliable, developing, young Bhil Chris- 
tian, who is taking the Theological work 
prescribed by the Presbytery for the Bhils 
and is supported locally. 

The Christian Community is:—communi- 
cants twenty-five; baptized, not communi- 
cants, seventy-four; baptized during the 
year nineteen of whom twelve are from 
heathenism and seven children of Chris- 
tian parents. 

Amkhut, first begun, in the wildest, least 
densely populated part of the Bhil country. 
The situation was recommended to the 
Mission by that dearly beloved Political 
Agent, Capt. de Laessoe a man of. faith 
and of the Holy Ghost who knew and 
loved the Bhils and who said he thought 
that with faithful work for a few years we 
should have a Christian nation in the Bhil 
country. Though the site has been diffi- 
cult to get at, the wisdom of that selec- 
tion is manifest to-day. “There,’ he said, 
“vou get the real Bhil.” He and his de- 
voted Christian wife have sinee then both 
been called suddenly to their reward, as 
has our much missed, energetic and ever 
revered missionary brother, Norman Rus- 
sell, who was one of the first of our number 
to set foot on this spot. The interest of 
that noble three has not grown less be- 
cause they see more of the glory, and in 
some way I believe their presence there is 
a help to us here. 

In Amkhut proper there is a Christian 
Community of 289 of whom 101 are com- 
municants; 63 were baptized this year 41 
from heathenism and 22 being the children 
of Christians. 
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In the three congregations comprising 
the Amkhut Mission Report there are now 
eighteen villages in which there are Chris- 
tians; the baptized |jChristian Community 
is 512, of whom there are 161 communi- 
cants, 120 were baptized this year; of these 
86 were from heathenism and 34 the child- 
ren of Christian parents. 

Locally, that is, not from Canadian funds, 
ten have been supported in the work of 
preaching and teaching. I should like to 
describe the work of each but then I 
should be trangressing on space. Remem- 
ber them in prayer, for they are the weak 
ones God is using to take possession of 
this Bhil land. 

Theological classes for the training of 
the Christian Bhils for the-ministry are 
held every year. A course of study was 
definitely marked out and adopted by pres- 
bytery in March, 1908. The great stress of 
the course is laid on the study of the Bible, 
the whole Bible. 

This year classes were held as usual at 
Toran Mal during the hot season, when 
Mrs. Buchanan and I had our hands very 
full. The holiday season was profitably 
spent. And we were much encouraged by 
the progress and faithful work done. A 
second session was held during the rains 
when Prof. Labhu Mall, of the United 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Pun- 
jab, gave up two months of his holiday 
time to teach. two classes a day, viz., The- 
ology and Pastoral Theology. He is a 
man of great mental and spiritual gifts, 
sought after in the big cities of India from 
Jubbulpore to Cashmere, yet God’s wonder- 
ful grace sends him for two months in the 
year to the Bhil jungle. He has practical- 
ly promised to come back again, if it is 
God’s will, for the work dmring the rains 
of 1909. Our need was great for just such 
a man, and therefore under Ged our Mis- 
sion owes much to him and to the U. P. 
Mission. His class was attended by twenty- 
four of our young men in training for 
Christian work. 

During July and August, lectures were 
given by me on Pastoral Theology to the 
same class as recorded on previous page; 
no written examination was taken, but the 
students were catechised daily and from 
their answers and faces was manifested the 
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deep interest they took in the vital sub- 
ject. During the time they showed such 
especial earnestness in this subject that 
they requested that they may be allowed 
even while studying to go out after the 
people for whom they feel a responsibility. 

To teach the people how to read and write, 
day schools have been held regularly at 
Amkhut, somewhat irregularly at Mendha 
and Sardi. Only Christians are so taught. 
Our green young teachers, most of them 
trained here, two from Neemuch, have to be 
taught how to teach. 

In addition to the day school there is the 
little Orphanage of twenty children. Just 
because we have not the help that we could 
wish, perhaps something more of self re- 
lianmce is developed. 

The box, the annual jox from Toronto 
Junction, igs more than a joy, it is a help. 
Its contents are given out as prizes for 
Seripture Knowledge. A Bhil woman may 
not dress in the latest style according to 
Western ideas, but a ‘Christian Bhil woman 
will get up and grind at 3 a.m., in order to 
be free to study the Bible daily with Mrs. 
Buchanan, with a hope of a new skirt. If 
more of our home women who spend much 
time on their own dress could see the good 
a plain skirt does toward Bible study and 
therefore holiness in the Bhil land! 

Young men’s classes are also held for 
those who can find time in the morning or 
at noon to read. It is from these classes 
that we get our young men who are carry- 
ing the Gospel among their fellows. The 
bugbear is the first book. When once that 
is mastered, hope springs up, and, as the 
soul is moved to faith and love the Bible 
soon becomes the great text book, and 
when the Holy Ghost comes upon them the 
timid Bhil becomes a bold witness for the 
truth. Many Hindoos and Mohammedans 
have marvelled that Bhils could speak with 
such power. 

Medical work iis carried on by ourselves 
without any assistants; and medicines are 
given out at the close of all services 
and at the close of the school. At 


morning, noon and night there are always 
people coming to our verandah, where the 
medicine is kept. The Christian people 
run to Mrs. Buchanan and myself at once, 
and by God’s blessing very very few die. 
The heathen are apt to try their witch 
doctors, and of course many die. 
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Industrial farming work is still carried 
on with a measure of success. There is cer- 
tainly a very wide field here for an ener- 
getic man who likes to use this aS a mode 
of reaching the people. Amongst. a people 
who have not been used to regular, hard, 
steady work, such effort is difficult, but ite 
very difficulty is a recommendation for the 
need. 

Woman’s work has already been partly 
reported. If friends at home could see the 
verandah of our house with its classes fill- 
ing three sides, and others in the fourth 
side on the shade, with the eager girls, boys 
and women studying the word of Ged, 
reading and mriting, they mwould hardly 
know they were in Bhil land. 

It is really wonderful how the Christian 
women come from their homes day by day, 
rising often before daylight to grind their 
grain so as to have time for the class. The 
box from Toronto junction, used entirely, is . 
a great stimulus, the school on the veran- 
dah serves a double purpose, first to teach 
the youngsters and second to train young 
Bhil Christians how to teach. While not a 
model school it is doing some of that work. 


REV. J. 8S. MACKAY, B.A., NEEMUCH. 


We are deeply grateful that a steady in- 
terest has been maintained in the different 
departments of work among our little flock. 
The one hundred and eighty girls of the 
Orphanage with our teachers and helpers 
compose most of our congregation, but we 
are glad to report a few independent fami- 
lies who are bravely standing against the 
fearful forces of Hindoo and Mohammedan 
life. Here as at home there are those who 
cause sorrow of heart, but it is a growing 
joy to minister to them all. 

Our litinerating was greater in time and 
territory than last year. We camped at 
seven large centres and with tthe assistance 
of the native helpers sought to give the 
Gospel to the people where we were camp- 
ed and to the villages throughout the sur- 
rounding country. Every where people 
were ready and often eager to hear more 
of Jesus Christ. 

The meetings at our tent in the evenings 
were especially encouraging. Mrs. Mac- 
Kay had a small organ which was of great 
service to us in this part of our work; 
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large numbers were regularly in attend- 
ance and even the cold winds and darkness 
failed to drive them away in many instances. 
Gospels too were freely sold, and during 
the whole year probably some eight hun- 
dred were put into the hands of the people. 
Though many of these were purchased by 
small boys we have good reason to believe 
they are read by others as well, as we 
know of Scriptures sold by Dr. Wilson 
some ten years ago, still being read by the 
people. 

The general attitude of the people to- 
ward Christianity is changing much. With 
a native worker I visited a city of wpwards 
of twenty thousand people where ten years 
ago they (were in direct opposition to the 
Gospel. Indeed Dr. Wilson at that time 
was in danger of being stoned in the 
streets. During part of a day on my first 
visit we sold over fifty Gospels and preach- 
ed till we were weary with speaking. Mr. 
Smith and I have made several subsequent 
visits to the same place and our experiences 
have ‘been similar to that of the first visit. 

At the beginning of the cold season it was 

thought wise to close the smallest of our 
three schools and have the teacher go on 
tour with us as a Bible reader. The re- 
sult quite justified our action inasmuch as 
the teacher worked well and his influence 
was much extended in his new sphere. 
' Spared the ravages of plague our school 
at Neemuch has grown: considerably dur- 
ing the year, and with a daily atendance of 
over forty pupils our one teacher here has 
quite all he can attend to. 

At Jawad, an out-station, our school 
Seems never to have recovered from the 
terrible scourge of plague, some eighteen 
months ago, though the attendance at pre- 
sent is about sixty. 

The unrest so common in many parts of 
India has affected the people here very little 


outwardly at least Indian officials where 
ever we went on tour, and also the Tehsil- 
dar of Neemuch city, have always treated 
us with the utmost kindness. Indeed, 
wherever we have gone people have in- 
variably been respectful and kindly in their 
dealings with us and assuredly they are 
thinking much more of the Gospel and its 
messengers than formerly. Against fear- 
ful odds the Gospel is making steady ad- 
vance, men’s hearts are being reached and 
“in due season” the great harvest will come 
“if we faint not.” 
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REV. D. F. SMITH. 


During the year services have been held 
in the church at Neemuch, in the morning 
in Hindi, in the evening in English. The 
preaching in Hindi although very imper- 
fect was an intense pleasure to me. 

In the cantonment bazar on Friday even- 
ing services are held. Before this service 
a meeting is held with the workers, after 
which sometimes in twos we go into differ- 
ent parts of the bazar and preach to the 
people who gather around. Sometimes the 
people gather in front of the Mission school 
and there we preach to them. The most 
interesting part of the bazar work is the 
personal dealing with men in their own 
houses and places of business. Many -men 
freely acknowledge that the Christian re- 
ligion is the best and that they are sinners 
and even that they believe that Jesus is 
the Saviour of the world, also they say that 
in their religion there is nothing to satisfy. 
They say. “What can we do? We are afraid, 
and we know what our caste people will 
do, if we accept Christianity.” 

The visiting of outside towns and vil- 
lages is of intense interest to a stranger. 
But the greatness of the work becomes op- 
pressive. During one week in visiting 
three places this is what we found. In 
Kesarpura, a village of 3,000 people, we 
found not one Christian. In Mimbhahera a 
place of 10,000 people the same is true. In 
Mandasaur, a city of 30,000 people, not one 
man or woman is found who openly pro- 
fesses Jesus as Lord. The greatness of 
the undertaking is past description. But 
we undertake in the name of the Lord of 
Hosts and India’s hope is in Him. 

1] missionaries realize that one of the 
most important parts of our work is the 
circulating of the Scriptures. In order to 


do this we buy New Testaments and 
Gospels. The New Testament, large size, 
is sold for twelve cents, small size eight 


cents and the gospels for half a cent each. 
During the past six months I have sold 200 
gospels. When the people pay a little for 
a book they take care of it and instead of 
tearing it lend it to a friend to read. 

In speaking of “the people of India” the 
class distinctions are constantly pressed 
upon us. But for us only two classes exist, 
the Christian and non-Christian. In these 
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two classes all are comprehended, and in 
the Christian all classes are about equally 
represented. In the mon-Christian com- 
nunity between the low and high castes 
there is no possibility of communion but 
instead a constant struggle and much 
hatred. In the Christian community differ- 
ences, physical and educational, moral and 
spiritual still remain, but the distinction of 
castes has fallen away. Its place has been 
taken by a sense of brotherhood and fel- 
lowship. The low and the high, the rich 
and the poor, have a common standard, a 
common example and a common Lord and 
Saviour. 
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With every discouragement we have also 
encouragement. The people are ever ready 
and waiting to hear the Gospel. In many 
hearts there is a deep sense of sin. They 
tell us that they believe in Jesus but not 
openly because of fear of their caste people. 
In many cases sinful practices have been 
abandoned but the thing that seems to be 
lacking is the courage of their conviction 
to confess Christ before men. The convic- 
tion of the missionaries who know Centra! 
India best is that if all the secret disciples 
would confess openly their faith, a Chris- 
tian community would be formed that would 
be a mighty power for good. 


BETTER UNSAID. 7 


It is better to leave unsaid anything that 
would tend to discourage any man, woman 
or child in the effort to do their best. True 
things are not always wise things, and the 
man who deliberately scatters discouraging 
truths wherever he goes is apt to prove 
neither welcome nor useful. Failures are 
plentiful enough, and are not usually for- 
gotten by the ones who made them, and 
“rubbing it in’ is both foolish and unkind. 

it is surprising how many otherwise good 
people are sinners in this respect. People 
who would hold up their hands in holy hor- 
ror if they saw a few thoughtless boys pelt- 
ing stones at a cat, will not hesitate to in- 
flict upon a poor fellow mortal tortures com- 
pared with which the cat’s sufferings are 
simply play. 

Probably they, like the boys, do not mean 
to be cruel, but this, unfortunately, does not 
prevent the sufferings of their victim. ‘“Set- 
ting foot upon a worm” may be cruel, but 
treading crushed humanity under foot is 
vastly worse. If we have no words but those 
that will add to human suffering, and no 
eounsel but what will weaken human effort, 
we had better be dumb. 

Sometimes a really magnificent message is 
marred by a few boastful sentences, and the 
general expression is, “Oh, if he had only 


left that out!” One 
ointment, and this is a pretty big fly. 
conceit seems to be 
most men, but there is no need of letting it 


fly spoiled the pot of 
Self- 
almost a necessity to 


spoil a man’s work. “Blowing one’s own 
trumpet” may be a very pleasant occupation, 
but usually it is a very foolish and unprofit- 
able one. 

if the worid were to take men at their own 
estimate, its crop of great men would be 
increased a million-fold. But the world has 
somehow grown suspicious of such testimony 
and in most cases, for the man’s own 
sake, he had better omit all boastful refer- 
ences to himself and his work. 

There are a good many things that border 
on the questionable. They are not blasphe- 
mous; they are not impure; but they are 
not just what a high standard demands, and 
both in public and private life such things 
are better unsaid. The possible gain in any 
case iS very problematic, while the possible 
loss is all too great. 

Reputable wit is always clean; and any 
other is too costly for a man who values his 
reputation. In such cases the applause 
which may come will be of very doubtful 
value, while the silence of the best men will 
be sufficient condemnation. Better leave the 
doubtful words altogether unsaid.—Christian 
Guardian. | 
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SCOLDING A DAUGHTER. 


For MOTHERS,—AND FATHERS TOO. 


“What will your mother say when she 
sees you, Louise?” 

“It is what she will mot say which 
troubles me most,’ was the frank rejoinder, 
as the girl glanced down at the pretty white 
dress, so fresh and dainty only an hour 
ago, but now limp and bedraggled from the 
shower which had been threatening ever 
since morning, and had at last caught both 
the girls half a mile from home. 

Majory Evans looked at her friend with 
some curiosity. Louise was wont to make 
queer remarks occasionally, but this struck 
her as being rather more peculiar than 
usual. 

“My mother never nags,” Louise went on 
to say. “If I have done anything contrary 
to her wishes, she never says, ‘I told you 
so!’ or, ‘It serves you right!’ or any of 
those hateful reminders that make you 
feel as if you didn’t care, and often goad 
you on to telling her so.” 

“You don’t mean to say, Louise Moore, 
that your mother will not scold you when 
she sees that rain-soaked dress? I heard 
her advise you twice to take an unbrella. 
Why, my mother would talk about it for 
a week!” exclaimed Marjory, looking at her 
friend with astonishment. 

“There is a difference in mothers,” was 
the quiet reply. “Mine believes in making 
me ‘work out my own salvation,’ as she 
calls it, from the wholesome lesson I have 
learned. Do you think I shall be likely to 
wear a clean white dress again when it 
looks showery, without taking an um- 
brella?” Louise turned her face toward 
Marjory as she spoke, and shook out the 
limp folds of her skirt, smiling ruefully. 

“T think I see what you mean,” replied 
Marjory, eyeing Louise critically. Your 
mother prefers to have you do the scold- 
ing instead of her—silent scolding, of 
course. Come to think of it, it is more 
satisfactory. It saves lots of hard feelings, 
too. I wish my mother was that kind of 
a woman.” 

The girls had by this time reached the 
home of Louise, and Marjory was very 
willing to stop and dry her wet skirts after 
being assured that Louise was in no dan- 
ger of a reprimand. Besides, she was 
curious to see a mother who could so con- 
trol her desire to bring the full force of 
her indiscretion home to the mind of her 
daughter as to view the ruined daintiness. 
of her attire without a word of biame. 

As Louise stepped inside the door, her 
mother’s eyes rested for a moment upon 
her clinging drapery and then she quietly 
suggested that it would be wise for her to 
change ker clothes as soon as_ possible. 
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“T have laid out some dry clothing upon 
your bed,’ she said, cheerfully assisting 
Louise to remove her refractory hat-pins. 

Meanwhile Marjory had been given a seat 
beside the kitchen stove, with instructions 
to dry her wet feet until the shower should 
have passed over. Mrs. Moore talked to 
her pleasantly and cheerfully, without any 
embarrassing allusions to the unfortunate 
situation. 


When Louise entered the room a few 
minutes later in clean, dry clothing, Mar- 
jory was puzzled by the expression upon 
her usually happy countenance. It was 
the grieved look of a child who had dis- 
obeyed and seeks forgiveness. 

“T don’t believe I should look like that 
if my mother were to receive me as cor- 
dially as Mrs. Moore has welcomed Louise, 
after I had got caught in a soaking rain, 
tricked out in finery which I had been ad- 
vised not to wear, into the bargain. I 
guess Louise is right; mothers are not all 
alike,” her thoughts ran on. 

Hier Surprise was greater, however, when 
Louise went up to her mother and wound 
an arm around her neck, saying, “It wasn’t 
your fault I got wet, was it Mumsie dear?” 

“No, daughter, our mistakes are 
ally our own fault; that is what 
their consequences often so hard ito 
was the loving response, as Mrs. 
drew the encircling arm closer. 

“She didn’t even reprove Louise, mam- 
ma!’ declared Marjory, an hour later, when 
She was relating the circumstances to her 
mother, after she had listened to the usual 
flow of words regarding her own careless- 
ness. 

“She must be a wery indifferent mother, 
then,’ was the disapproving answer. “If 
I were to adopt the same course with you, 
land knows what you would come to!”’ 

Yet as Mrs. Evans noted the rebellious 
look which instantly settled upon her 
daughter’s face, she almost regretted that 
she had allowed her thoughts thus to ex- 
press themselves. 

“lve a mind to try Mrs. (Moores plan, 
some time, and see how it works. Mar- 
jory was always a child of strange ideas, 
and this strikes me as being about vision- 
ary enough to take her fancy,’ Mrs. Evans 
reasoned with herself, as Marjory passed 
out of the room, the cloud still upon her 
brow. 

Several days went by before Mrs. Evans 
had a chance to try her experiment. Mar- 
jory came home from school, one after- 
noon, with a long rent across the front of 
her dress—her best dress, too. Marjory 
had been set upon wearing it, as there 
would be exercises of a patriotic nature at 
school that afternoon, and all of the girls 
were going to “dress up,’ she said. “T’ll 


gener- 
makes 
bear,’ 
Moore 
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be very careful of it, mamma,” Marjory 
had urged. And her mother,- remembering 
her resolve, had made no further opposi- 
tion. 

The clock upon the mantel ticked loudly, 
but its strokes could not deaden the steady 
thump, thump, thump of Marjory’s heart 
as she stood waiting, with an expression of 
stoical indifference upon her face, for the 
‘tirade which she had every reason to expect 
would follow the first glance of her mother’s 
eye at the unsightly rent. 

But as the moments passed and her 
mother still continued to sew on, steadily, 
rapidly, and silently, she began to think 
that she might not have noticed her dress. 
Wishing to have the scolding over with as 
soon as possible, and unable longer to en- 
dure the painful silence, Marjory suddenly 
stepped in front of her mother. and _ said 
with an air of difiance: 


“TI caught my dress on one of the desks 


and tore it, mamma. What are you going 
to do to me?” 

Mrs. “Evans had been so used to ex~ 
pressing herself in sharp, reproachful lan- 
guage that it was with a great effort she 
forced herself to say quietly: 

“T don’t see as I can do anything except 
mend it; but I am afraid I cannot do it 
very neatly.” 

A wave of color surged over Marjory’s 
expressive face as she impulsively burst 
forth: 

“You can’t tell how sorry I am, mamma. 
I expected you would scold me, and I wasn’t 
going’ to care, but now—now—mamma I 
am sorrier than I can tell. I am ever so 
much more sorrier than if you had scolded 
me.”’ 

Marjory threw her 
mother and cried aloud. 

“Is it possible that I have been the cause 
of all Marjory’s petulance and ill temper?” 
thought Mrs. Evans, aS she gathered the 
sobbing girl into her arms and pressed kiss 
after kiss upon her tear-stained cheek. 

“Mother has been all wrong, dear; but 
she has- learned a lesson, and you have 
been her teacher,” she said, in an unsteady 
voice. t 

“What can I have taught you mamma?” 
asked Marjory. lifting her head from her 
mother’s shoulder, with a puzzled expres- 
sion upon her face. 

“Patience and self-control, dear—two vir- 
tues which it is very difficult to. acquire,” 
was the mother’s humble answer.—Congre- 
gationalist. 


arms around her 


“Let it be our happiness this day to add 
to the happiness of those around us, to com- 
fort some sorrow, to relieve some want, to 
add some strength to our neighbor’s virtue.” 
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“THOU SHALT NOT STEAL.” 
ANOTHER MOTHER’S STORY. 


In an article on the lack of honesty to- 
wards corporations, governments, etc., the 
“Wall Street Journal’ says:— 

Here is a case in point. In an apartment 
house not far from Columbia University, 
not in the “tenements,” but where the 
apartments rent at $125 a month and up- 
wards, dwells a small family whose single 
daughter uses the surface cars on rainy 
days for a dozen blocks to get to school. 
Her mother provides the child with carfare, 
but the child is explicitly told to evade pay- 
ing the conductor if she can. 

Not only does the child do this, but she 
shows that she perceives the moral wrong 
she is committing, because ghe tells ther 
young companions that when the street car 
conductor fails to collect her fare she does 
not return it to her mother but spends it 
for her own purposes. The mother, per- 
haps, does not think she is committing any 
crime. The less sophisticated intelligence 
of the child sees that there is no moral dif- 
ference between deceiving hher mother and 
robbing the street railroad. 


Incredible, says the reader. Not at all. 
There is not a public school teacher or a 
minister of religion in any one of our great 
cities who could not cap that story with 
one as bad. It seems inconceivable that a 
mother could deliberately work for the 
damnation of ther child’s soul, but this 
mother evidently never thinks whether the 
child has a soul or not. It is all very well 
to pillory the traction magnates in our 
popular newspapers and make moral um- 
dbrellas of them to shelter the reader, but 
it is by that reader that the real effort for 
betterment must ultimately be made. 


We are starting at the wrong end. Too 
many of us are bringing up children with- 
out any moral training at all, and in so do- 
ing we are poisoning our supply of good 
citizens at the source. Every good citizen 
ought to know that 95 per cent. of the evils 
that we suffer from, social disorder, con-. 
tempt for the law, petty and large com- 
mercial dishonesty are practically beyond 
the reach of legislation. : 


The law is not obeyed because our chil- 
dren are not taught obedience from the 
time they are capable of receiving parental 
instruction. We have lost in great measure 
that old fashioned directness which taught 
that breaches of God’s law _ inevitably 
meant punishment here and hereafter. For 
that sound and healthy doctrine we have 
substituted a flabby toleration which ex- 
pects samething positive to be achieved 
from a purely negative attitude. We ought 
to know that nothing can be achieved that 
way, but we talk windy platitudes about 
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“broad views,’ and forget that their it out until he meets another with a tongue 
breadth is like that of the well-known like his own; then self-revelation comes, 


Tiver in the West, which is twelve miles 
broad and six inches deep. 


Our last and ‘best resort is to appeal to 
the ministers of religion of this country. 
They at least ean reach the parent, and 
through the parent the child, and they 
should see how far we are drifting from 
the plain truths of our fathers. We are dis- 
carding the sanctions which made men 
honest and pure and of good report. We 
are teaching children that education can be 
acquired easily when we know that dis- 
cipline and effort are themselves the edu- 
cation, and not the thing learnt. We are 
teaching an easy religion which makes the 
¢churech an attractive Sunday club, where 
we are to insult our Creator with a casual 
nod of recognition once a week. 

If we are to have clean government, if 
we are to have honest finances, not merely 
in Wall Street but in any part of America, 
if we are to enjoy those rights inalienable 
with which our Declaration of Indepen- 
agence says that our Creator endowed us, 
we must get back to definite religious teach- 
ing as a part of our children’s education, in 
the home and elsewhere. . Not billion-dollar 
Congresses or gigantic crops make for the 
true advance of a people. Now as ever 
righteousness exalteth a nation. We have 
tad enough of quack religions and political 
cure-ails. Let us get back to the Ten Com- 
mandments, and the fear of the Lord which 
is the beginning of wisdom.Wall St. Journal 


THE VALUE GF THE DISAGREBABLE. 
The disagreeable acts as a spur to men. 
It stimulates activity to a point it would 
never otherwise reach. It arouses an ambi- 
tion to reach a point where our disagree- 
able task will be left behind. We reach 
the point desired, and the old thorn ceases 
to prick us, but it only gives plage to a 
new one, which in turn goads us on to 
greater effort. And most of us need this 
spur. Imglorious ease would be the choice 
of all too many if it were not for the pro- 
vidential but uncomfortable thorn. 

But the disagreeable element in life does 
more than this. It often acts as a Sself- 
revelation. There are few of us who have 
not geen our own failings for ‘the first time 
in the disagreeable characteristics of some 
one else. All at once it has dawned upon 
us that the words and deeds from which 
we recoil are really the replica of our own. 

Sometimes a disagreeable companion 
may do more to correct our failings than 
ali our more amiable and more lovable 
ones. The man who talks too much never 
gets a hint of it until he meets his match, 
and then it dawns upon him, for the first 
time, what a bore he has been. The man 
with the snarl on his tongue does not find 


and his cure begins. Disagreeable people 
are one of the best cures for disagreeable 
people. 

And, then, disagreeable things help to 
make men patient and self-controlled. To 
do what we don’t like requires a conscious 
effort of the will. To do what iwe like is 
vastly easier, but the strong-willed man, 
in the better sense, is, partly at least, the 
product of disagreeable duties. To bear 
quietly what we do not like is an education 
in self-control that is worth more than we 
can estimate, and it is possible largely 
through the disagreeable elements in life. 


In the manufacture of strong men rough 
tools seem to be almost a necessity, at 
least they do work which finer tools had 
utterly failed to do. Instead of grumbling, 
men Should thank God for the disagreeable 
things which have come jnto their lives, 
and which, against their own wishes, have 
slowly been making them better men. 


But more than ‘this we owe to these dis- 
cords of life, for they, perhaps more than 
anything else, have helped to make us dis- 
satisfied with earth. If earth were heaven, 
the star gates would never open to our 
longing gaze. The eagle’s nest is stirred 
up and made uncomfortable before the 
young birds will attempt to fly, and the 
soul of man never reaches its own and 
highest realm until the discomforts of life 
have done their work. A godly dissatis- 
faction is a blessed and cheering sign. 
Man was made for heaven and its joys, and 
life’s disagreeable things help him to 
reach his real goal. The things which seem 
unfriendly are really helpful ministries, 
that help even while they hurt.—Christian 
Guardian. 


——_——_——— 


THE SUNNY SIDE OF THE STREET. 


There are only two kinds of people in the 
world—the people who live in the shadow 
and gloom and those who live on the sunny 
side of the street. These shadowed ones 
are sometimes called pessimists; some- 
times, people of melancholy temperament; 
sometimes itthey: are called disagreeable 
people; but wherever they go, their charac- 
teristic is this: their shadow always travels 
on before them.... 

These people never bear their own bur- 
den, but expose all their wounds to others. 
They are all so busy looking down for pit- 
falls and sharp stones and thorns on which 
to step that they do not even know that 
there are any stars in the sky. These 
folks live on the wrong side of. the street. 
And yet it is only twenty feet across to 
the other sidewalk, where sunshine always 
lies.—Newell Dwight Hillis. 
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THE “HORRCAS.” 


Here is what a drunkard told the jury, 
who were trying him for an assault upon 
a woman with intent to kill. 

“T had been drinking whiskey for ten 
days,” Savage told the jury, “and had eaten 
nothing, and had very little sieep. That 
morning I realized that the horrors were 
coming on me, and I wanted to sober up. 
I made up my mind that I would walk off 
my drunk. I remember I went into a res- 
taurant on Dover and Washington streets 
and ordered an oyster stew. The stew was 
full of green snakes, and I couldn’t eat it. I 
paid the waiter, and he said, ‘What’s the 
matter with the stew?’ ‘Nothin’,’ says I, 
‘only I don’t want it. Then I went out, 
and the (buildings all seemed just ready to 
fall on me. Everybody was callin’ out my 
name. I started to go home, but there was 
bands of music everywhere. I went into 
the drug-store, and asked for something to 
drink.” 

The foreman of the jury here addressed 
the judge, and asked the prisoner what he 
had to drink in the drug store. 

“IT don’t know what it was,” replied Sav- 
age. “I told him I wanted something for 
my nerves. He got it for me, and it was 
full of mice. They came out of the glass, 
and ran over my coat-sleeve. I left the 
drink, and went to my recom. IJ sat down on 
the chair, and dead people—all the dead 
people I’d known—came in. I ttried to read 
a paper, and there was a man all in black 
who held the paper for me. The man in 
black had been with me for several days. 
He stood right beside me. The next thing 
I remember I was in a padded cell in State 
prison.”—C. E. Worid. 


BETTER THAN A DCCTOR. 
“Don’t worry. 
Ol CeHurry, 

ly as too slow.’ 

“Sleep and rest abundantly. ‘The best 
physicians are Doctor Diet, Doctor Quiet 
and Doctor Merryman.’ 

“Spend less nervous energy each day than 
you make. ‘Work like a man, but don’t 
be worked to death.’ 

“Be cheerful. ‘A light heart lives long.’ 

“Think only healthful thoughts. ‘As a 
man thinketh in his heart, so is he.’ 


‘Seek peace and pursue it.’ 
‘Too swift arrives as tardi- 


“Avoid passion and excitement. A mo- 
ment’s anger may be fatal.’ 

“Associate With healthy people. ‘Health 
is contagious as well as disease.’ 

“Don’t carry the whole world on your 
shoulders, far less the universe. ‘Trust in 


the good Lord.’ 


“Never despair. 
ease.’ ’’—Sel. 


‘Lost hope is a fatal dis- 
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TWO MISLEADING CATCH PHRASES. 


(1) “Salvation by Culture.” 


People are represented aS growing into 
the Christian life according to the law of 
natural development. In a recent volume 
is found this expression: “The soul grows 
according to its innate tendencies.” Yes, 
but what if these innate tendencies are 
wrong and need to be changed? 

The principle of spiritual development 
which Jesus laid down was this: “A cor- 
rupt tree cannot bring forth good fruit;” 
hence the tree must be made good before 
the fruit can be made good. It is not suffi- 
cient to elevate human nature, human 
nature must be changed, or rather it must 
be elevated by being changed. 

What men need is a new moral direction, 
and this is meant by .the term conversion. 
Men need the touch of Christ to start within 
them the process of spiritual development; 
they need the perpetual presence of Christ 
within them to perpetuate that process of 
spiritual development. ‘Thus men are not 
saved by culture. They are saved by Christ 
through a process of culture. 

i 
(2) “Salvation by Character.” 

This is a new form of the old heresy of 
salvation by works, which Paul opposed so 
vehemently. “By grace are ye _ saved, 
through faith, and that not of yourselves, 
it is the gift of God.” We are saved by 
Christ through grace, and godly character 
is the evidence that Christ has saved us. 
Those who have come into saving relations 
with Him, will produce a character Itke 
His. 

In the twenty-fifth chapter of 
Matthew character is made the cri- 
terion of judgment, not because it is the 
ground of saivation, but because it affords 
evidence ‘that we belong to Christ. <A 
Christian character—a character, the main- 
Spring of which is benevolence—is evidence 
that we are Christ’s. Right -character is 
that in which salvation issues. We are not 
saved by character, we are saved by Christ, 
and in virtue of our union with Him, we . 
have jour fruit unto holiness, and bring 
forth a character which requires Him for 
its explanation.—Bible Student and Teach- 
er. 


oe 


A poor woman stood near the magistrate 
who was hearing the case—‘‘Drunk; third 
arrest”—against ‘her husband. = It was 
quickly decided; somehow the pathetic face 
of the woman touched the judge, and he 
said to her: “I am sorry, but I must lock 
up your busband.” “Your honor, wouldn’t 
it be better for me and the children if you 
locked up the saloon and let my husband 
go to work?” 
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“WOU HAVE NEVER STOOD IN 
THE DARKNESS.” z 


Words used by a Red Indian Chief as he plead- 
ed that to him and his people might 
be sent the white man’s Book 
of heaven. 


You have never stood in the darkness 
And reached out a trembling hand, 
If haply some one might find it, 
In the awe of a lonely land, 
Where the shadows shift so strangely, 
And the quick heart-beat is stirred, 
If only a leaf be rustled, 
By ‘the wing of a passing. bird. 


You have never stood in the darkness, 
And said good-bye to the wite, 
The little child or the mother, 

Who have sat in your house of life, 
And knew not where they were going, 
As the birds who cross our Sight, 
Flitting within from the darkness, 
Flitting without to the night. 


You have never stood in the darkness, 
When soul after soul went by 
In the mighty rush of battle, 
Where kinsman and comrade die, 
And something says they are living, 
Although we hold them prone, 
With eyes that stare out blindly, 
As yet shall do our own. 


You have never stood in the darkness; 
You do not know its awe; 

On your land a great light shineth, 
Which long ago you saw, 

For the light of the world we ask yeu, 
We plead for the Book which shows, 

The way to win to His footstool, 
Which only the white man knows. 


O voice from out of the darkness! 
O cry of a soul in pain! 

May it ring as the blast of clarion, 
Nor call God’s host in vain! 

By the pierced hand which saved us, 
Let ours do their work to-day, 

Till from those who tremble in darkness, 
The shadows are swept away. 


Mary George in 
News. 


Illustrated Missionary 


A life without suffering would be like a 
picture without shade. The pets of nature 
who do not know what suffering is, and 
cannot realise it, have always a certain 
rawness, like foolish landsmen who laugh 
at the terrors of the ocean, because they 
have neither experience enough to know 
what those terrors are, nor brain enough 
to imagine them.—P. G. Hamerton. 
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PAID TEACHERS FOR SUNDAY 
SCHOOL. 


There is apparently a fear that we may 
be compelled to employ paid teachers ia 
Sunday Schools. Inefficiency in the volun- 
tary system is advanced as a reason. 

We sincerely deprecate any such idea. 
The chief value of the Sunday School is the 
spiritual influence of a good Man or woman 
in kindly contact with growing boys and 
girls. If the object was to grind for pass- 
ing an examination the paid teacher would 
be best. The object is far other than that. 

At the same time efficiency in teaching 
is so necessary nowadays that teachers of 
classes in Sunday Schools should be spe- . 
cially trained somehow. There is no better 
task the minister can set himself than-ithis 
special training of teachers.—Belfast Wit- 
ness, 


——— 


A LOOK AT THE CROSS. 


A young man was undergoing an examin- 
ation preparatory to his entering upon 
missionary work in Central Africa. 


One of the examining board said to him 
in the course of the examination: “‘Sup- 
pose, young man, that when you get to 
Africa, some high business concern should 
offer you a Salary ten or twenty times 
larger than we are able to pay you. Sup- 
pose because of your superior advantages 
and your college education, you should {be 
tendered a high position under some 
foreign government, what would you do?” 


“Well,” said the young man in a clear 
resonant voice, “I would take one more 
look at the cross and say no.” 

This is thorough consecration. This is 
the sacrifice upon which the church of 
Christ is built, and upon which she is 
going forth conquering and to conquer. 
The cross of Christ, the emblem of the 
greatest gacrifice ever made for humanity, 
will ever have its right of way in the 
heart of man. The story of sacrificing love 
is the story that melts hearts and wins 
soults. 


God’s great love story which had its 
center in Calvary’s cross, will ever have 
the greatest charm for men. When we look 
at the cross the best that is in us rises to 
the surface. The glitter and fascination of 
the world vanish in the vision of Calvary’s 
sacrifice. When you are deciding your life’s 
work you will not go far astray if you keep 
your eyes fixed on the grand old cross. In 
your weak hours, when assailed by ‘hot 
passion and overwhelming temptations, you 
will find strength and help in a look at the 
cross.—Michigan Presbyterian. 


“SPUSINESS OF IMPORTANCE.” 


It happened one day that the Angel-who- 
attends-to-things was hastening along the 
street, with his wings tucked in and his 
robes tucked up, for he was in a hurry, 
when a Duke looked out of his castle win- 
dow and called to him. 

“Stop a moment, please!” said the Duke. 

“Tt wish to consuit you about the succession 
to my dukedom. You know my grandfather, 
the Archduke——” 
Sly éannot attend “to you" this: morning) 
said the Angel, “I am engaged on business 
of importance; your affair must wait till 
another time.’ And he passed on. 

“Dear me!” said the Duke. “What can 
be more important than the succession? I 
really must follow him, and see what this 
great matter is.” 

So he followed the Angel. 

The Angel hurried along, and presently 
he passed by a Bishop’s palace, and the 
Bishop put his head out of the window and 
called to him. 


“Please come in a moment! said the 
Bishop, “I wish to consult you about the 


Great Synod which is to be held fs 

The Angel shook his head. 

“Tt am on business of importance,” he 
said. “I cannot attend to trifles this morn- 
ing.’ And he passed on. 

The Bishop looked after him. “What 
mighty business can this be,’ he said, “‘that 
makes the Great Synod seem a trifle? I 
really think I must go and see.’ And he 
followed the Angel and the Duke. 

Presently the Angel passed by a King’s 
palace, and the King looked out of the win- 
dow and called to him. 

“Please come in here!” said the King. 
The enemy’s forces have crossed the bor- 
der, and threaten to besiege the capital. I 
wish to consult you at once on the steps to 
pe taken.” 

“By and by!” said the Angel, “I am on 
business of importance now, and cannot 
stop for trifles.’ And he hurried on. 

The King looked after him. “It must 
be something of world-wide importance,” 
he said, “which can make the invasion of 
my kingdom seem a trifle. I must really 
go and see what it is.” And he followed the 
Angel and the Duke and the Bishop. . 

The Angel turned from the wide street, 
and passed down a narrow lane, and into 
a dingy court, where poor clothes hung dry- 
i In the middle of the court stood a lit- 


ing. 
tle child, with its eyes tight shut and its 
mouth wide open, crying and roaring as if 
its heart would break. 

The Angel ran to the whild, and knelt 
dewn and took it in his arms. 


“Hush! hush!” he cried. “It is all right, 
dear. You took the wrong turning, that 
was all. She is just round the corner. 
Quick let me wipe the tears away! Look! 
there she comes this minute!” 

A woman came flying round the corner, 
Wild-eyed and panting. The Angel put the 
child into her arms, and the two melted to- 
gether, and sobbed and laughed themselves 
away out of sight. 

The Angel drew a long breath,, and 
rustled his wings a little, and turned to go 
back; and as he turned, he saw the Duke 
and the Bishop and the King, all out of 
breath and crimson, and staring with big 
round eyes. 

“Oh! are you there?’ said the Angel. 
PW.elt, now I can attend to your little mat- 
ters.’—S. S. Times. 
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A BOOK SHE DID NOT KNOW. 


Lillian felt a glow of pride and pleasure 
in her success at the guessing-game in 
Which some of the older guests in the sum- 
mer hotel had invited her to join. “We 
can’t expect to match our wits with a girl 
just out of high school,” said one of the 
party, with a kind smile at Lillian. “We 
might have known that she would recognize 
Boswell as the Englishman whose claim to 
fame rested upon a biography.” 

“And she knew that it was Pepy’s who 
chronicles small beer and great historic 
events in the same cryptic pages,” added a 
gray-haired gentleman. “But if you will 
leave the room again, Miss Lillian, we’ll try 
to find a character that won’t be so easy 
for you.” 

When Lillian was recalled, she was told 
that the person she was to guess Was a 
leader, a lawmaker, and a wouder-worker, 
and celebrated for his meekness. After a 
few moments’ thought, she owned herself 


mystified. ‘‘He had stone tables,” a lady 
suggested. 
“Was it Hadrian?” Lillian asked. “He 


had lots of marble furniture.” 

“Ours is an Old Testament character,” 
remarked the gray-haired genileman, smil- 
ing, ‘and he passed forty days on a mount.” 
Kven this bint did not enlighten Lillian. 
“1’1] have to give up,” she said. 

**Moses!”? merrily chorused all the players. 

“Moses!” repeated Lillian. “Why, did 
Moses preach the Sermon on the Mount?” 
The merriment died out of most of the 
elderly faces, and was replaced by a grave 
expression that made Lillian uncomfortable. 
“Have I said something wrong?’ she 
whispered to Mrs. Dorsey, her chaperon. 
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“T think, dear, we are all pained to find 

you don’t know who preached the Sermon 
on the Mount,” was the gentle reply., 
_ A few minutes later Lillian answered a 
tap at the door of her own room, and Mrs. 
Dorsey entered. “I thought when I missed 
you that maybe you were here alone,” she 
Said, and then, noticing Lillian’s tearstained 
face, “Why, my child, you mustn’t be un- 
happy.” 

“IT can’t help it. I know every one in the 
parlor was shocked at my ignorance about 
the Bible.” 

“Perhaps your ignorance is not altogether 
your fault. In my early days, it was con- 
sidered an important part of education, and 
I think the present almost total neglect of 
it in the home and school is a sad mistake. 
Aside from the great religious and ethical 
value of a knowledge of it, a familiarity 
with the Bible is necessary for good under- 
standing of literature. Do you know why 
Mrs. Wharton named her novel ‘The 
House of Mirth’?” 

“No,” answered Lillian. 

“Then search the Book of Ecclesiastes. 
Do you know why Mrs. Deland called a 
story ‘Many Waters’?” 

“No: I read it, and I couldn’t see any 
sense in the title.” 

“That was because you didn’t read ‘Solo- 
mon’s Song.’ These two names happened to 
occur to me now, and as you become 
acquainted with the Bible, you will see 
what fulness and richness it has given to 
nearly all our literature.” 

“Well, I intend to become acquainted with 
it,’ said Lillian. And she wrote home that 
night and asked her father to send her her 
mother’s Bible.—Youth’s Companion. 


HER GIFT SAVED LIVINGSTONE. 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer, in showing how 
life is linked with life in influence for good 
in work for the world, said: ‘‘When Liv- 
ingstone went to Africa there was a Scotch 
woman named Mrs. MacRobert, quite ad- 
vanced in life, who had saved up £30, 
which she gave to the great missionary, 
saying: ‘When you go to Africa, I want 
you to spare yourself exposure and nveed- 
less toil by hiring some competent body- 
servant, who will go with you wherever 
you go, and share your sacrifices and ex- 
posures,’ 


“With that money he hired his faithful 
servant, known as Sebalwe. When the lion 
had thrown Livingstone down, and crushed 
the bones of his left arm, and was about 
to destroy him, this man, seeing his criti- 
eal condition, drew off the attention of the 
lion to himself, thinking that he would 
gave his master at the cost of his own life. 
The lion sprang at him, but just at that 
moment the guns of other companions 
brought him down, and Livingstone’s life 
was prolonged for thirty years. 
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“Surely that noble Scotch woman, as well 
as the servant, should be credited with 
some, at least, of the results of the noble 
devotion of that great missionary.” 


TWO GIRLS. 


I knew intimately a young girl who was 
born in a tenement house on the Hast Side 
of New York, who scrambled up as best she 
could through a meagre and_ poverty- 
stricken childhood, working as a cash girl 
in a department store when she was four- 
teen, later earning her livelihood in a to- 
bacco factory. Her work was very hard 
and unwholesome. Her face was pale, her 
fingers were stained, her hours were long, 
and her weekly wages, most of it given to 
her mother, was a sum that many girls in 
well-to-do families spend on candies and 
chiffons without a thought of economy. 

But she had a dainty air, was fastidious- 
ly neat, arranged her hair very prettily, and 
was gentle and attractive in speech and 
manner. She had the sweet and refined air 
of a lady. 


How to account for it would have been a 
puzzle had I known girls of only one con- 
dition and training. I asked no questions, 
yet I found out without much trouble what 
I wanted to know. My little friend was 
spending a Monday with me, and she said, 
incidentally. 

“When I was a ‘Fresh Air,’ the year I 
was ten, I Saw a young girl who must have 
been fifteen. She was the loveliest thing 
you could imagine. She used to drive down 
the road past the farm where we were 
staying, and I knew she was going to the 
train to meet her father. Often she stop- 
ped with her mother and visited with us, 
and I made up my mind that I would be 
like that girl. I tried to talk as she did. 
I made her my pattern. va 

“Afterward, when I was a ‘cash,’ I some- 
times saw her in the store, and oh! what a 
joy it was when at last she came to the 
Settlement and sang for us in the evenings. 
That girl has been by ideal.” 

“Did you ever tell her about it?’ I asked. 

“No,” was the reply. “I don’t want to. 
I like better to think of her as a star ora 
beautiful flower. If we were acquainted, 
maybe it wouldn’t be so perfect.” 

I understood what she meant. She wanted 
to: keep intact the exquisite beauty of her 
dream, a dream that had come true, as she 
had imitated a girl whom she’ admired 
from a distance. I longed to bridge the 
distance, for it was not great, and I knew 
the other girl, but I did not try. 

You probably have no conception of your 
importance as a unit. Few of us have. 
Yet we constantly assist in mounding the 
opinions and shaping the conduct of people 
whom we may never meet, and who ap- 
parently never approach our neighborhood. 
—M,. Sangster. 
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THE SCATTERED BIBLE. 


A prominent merchant in a Southern 
city kept with his stock of goods a supply 
of Bibles furnished him by the American 
Bible Society, which he sold at cost or gave 
away as the case might require. 


A man accompanied by two boys came 


into his store to make some purchases, and 
was asked by the proprietor if he would 
like to purchase a Bible. He repbied with 
an oath that he cared nothing for a Bible 
and would under no condition purchase 
one. 

The proprietor then asked permission to 
present each of the boys with a copy of the 
New Testament, to which the man replied 
that if it would do him any good to do so 
he did not care. : 

Some weeks afterward the man returned 
te the store and asked to purchase a fam- 
ily Bible and told this story: “Soon after 
you gave to my boys a copy of the New 
Testament, one of them became torn so 
that its leaves were scattered all over the 
premises. Everywhere I went about the 
place I could see some portion of that book. 


“Finally I would pick up a leaf and read 
it until one day a deep conviction came 
upon me that I was a sinner. I sought and 
obtained pardon for my sins, and since 
then my whole family have been led to 
Christ, the result of your giving those Tes- 
taments to my children.” 

Truthfully did the Psalmist exclaim, 
“The entrance of thy word giveth light.”— 


THE GUIDE BOOK. 


Twenty-five years ago much of northern 
Michigan was entirely new country, covered 
with dense forests, and almost without 
roads. The best woodsman was liable to be 
lost among the trails, unless he carried a 
pocket compass. A settler of those days 
tells this story: 


“One day I had been in the woods, when, 
though I could not see the sun or sky, I 
knew by the settling darkness that night 
was coming on, and started, as I thought, 
for home. I was so certain of my direction 
that for some time I did not look at the 
compass. 

On doing so, however, I was greatly sur- 
prised to find that, whereas I had thought 
I was going east, in reality I was bound due 
west. Not only was I surprised but so 
sure of my own judgment and so disgusted 
with the compass, that I raised my arm to 
throw it away. 


“Then pausing I thought, ‘You have 
never lied to me yet, and I’ll trust you once 
more.’ I followed it and came out all 
right.” 


The Bible is a compass that has guided 
millions to heaven. 'Some throw it away, 
but that does not affect its accuracy or 
value.— Ex. 
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A DISHONEST CLERK. 


A clothing dealer in an interior town, 
says the “Dry Goods Chronicle,’ had occa- 
sion to visit the city to purchase goods. 
While he was gone a-,young man entered 
his store to buy a coat. A salesman waited 
upon the customer and showed him a coai 
plainly marked $7. The customer tried it 
on, and said in a pleasant, confiding way: 
“T want a good article, and I can afford to 
pay a little more.” 


The salesman showed him many coats, 
and, finally, having removed the tag, again 
offered him the $7 coat which had fitted 
him at first, and said: ‘Here is a coat, a fine 
article, just your fit, which I can sell you 
for $12.” The coat was again tried on, the 
young man seemed pleased, paid his money 
and went away. 

On the merchant’s return, the salesman, 
with a@ smile of triumph all over his count- 
enance, rushed up to him and boasted of 
what he had done. The merchant looked 
grave. He only asked: “Does any one know 
who the customer was?” A little boy had 
recognized him as a work man in a neigh- 
boring factory and remembered his name, 

The merchant sent for the young man, 
told him of ‘his mortification, gave him back 
$5 and the privilege of returning the coat 
if he chose, and then said to the salesman: 
“Now, sir, I will pay you your week’s sala- 
ry, and I wish you to go. If you cheat my 
customers you have not principle enough 
not to cheat me. If I can’t have my people 
Sell goods honestly I will go out of busi- 
ness. Good day, sir.” 


THEY SAVED THE KITTEN. 


A magnificent Red Star Liner lay in the 
Delaware River, opposite Philadelphia, one 
severe winter day. The coid was so intense 
that the sailors kept in shelter as much as 
possible, and only when duty made it ne- 
cessary, appeared on deck. The river was 
filled with great cakes of ice that floated sul- 
lenly along, seemingly bent on going to de- 
struction. Everything had that white, dead 
look that makes one say the cold is fearful. 

Out on the ice floe a miserable little half- 
starved kitten nad strayed and was meowing 
piteously . Some sailors heard the cry of 
distress, and putting out in the tug, rescued 
the little castaway and broug]t it back to 
safety. 

If a sailor would do so much for a poor, 
miserable little kitten, surely He who made 
us in his image and gave his own Son to die 
for us, will listen to our faintest cry fer help. 
The Young Evangelist. 


“Are ye not of more value than many 
sparrows.” | 
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A THIEF THAT STEALS BRAINS. 


“How’s this for a temperance quotation 
mother? ‘O God, that men should put an 
enemy into their mouths, to steal away 
their ‘brains!’ ” 

“That is good, but what are you going to 
do with it?’ 

“A temperance lecturer is going to ad- 
dress the freshmen in the assembly room 
this morning, and Professor Willis asked 
ten of us to get quotations ready. We are 
to recite them as a sort of welcome to him. 
He asked us to select from some standard 
author. I found this in our ‘Temperance 
Lesson Manual.’ it is from Shakespeare’s 
‘Othello.’ Will it be ‘suitable?’ 

“jndeed it will. Suppose you should be 
asked some question about it, are you 
ready to answer?” 

“T think I am, mother dear. I can tell of 
the enemy, alcohol, and how it acts upon 
the blood and nerves and the brain. You 
and father gave us a good drill on that 
when we were studying the ‘Manual.’ ”’ 

“Yes, I think you are well prepared, and 
don’t forget that it is because it steals that 
it is such a dangerous enemy.” 

“Tl try; good-bye.” And he was away 
down the path, and out of the gate before 
Mrs. Ayers took ther eyes from him. 

“Father, I am trusting thee to keep my 
dariing from all the snares and pitfalls in 
the way,’ was her prayer as she turned 
from the door, his good-bye caress still 
warm on her cheek, to take up one by one 
the duties of the home she loved. 

“The ibread will be late this morning,” 
she mused aloud. Then drawing out the 
molding-board, she went to work with a 
will, not noticing that little Henry had left 


his blocks, and was watching her. So busy 
was she planning her work to fit the 
hours, that would come speeding along 


until noon, that she hardly saw the boyish 
figure by the table until a little voice said, 
“Mamma, who steals brains?’’ 

She had been on such a long thought- 
journey since Walter left, that the stealing 
of brains seemed very far away. 


“Why, dear, what do you mean?” she 
asked. 
“Wallie said it,’ was the answer; then 


the earnest question, “Who steals brains, 
mamma?” showed that somebody else had 
been on a thought-journey, too, and had 
come to a high-barred gate. He knew who 
could help him over. 

“What is your body like, Henry?” 

“A workshop.” 

“And who is the manager?” 

“The brain.” 


“That is right. Now what keeps. the 
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manager strong and able to work, and also 
to plan the work for the whole shop?” 

“The blood; and God made it to go that 
way to keep us well.” 

“Yes. Suppose I put poison in my blood, 
what will it do to my brain, my manager?” 

“Tt will make it sick, so that it cannot 
work.” 

“That is it; and if I know it is a poison, 
then I know that my brain will ‘be sick, or 
stupefied, or suffer in some way.” 

“But we don’t take poison, mamma.” 

“No, not often, dear. But suppose some 
one should tell me that this poison was 
good for me, sometimes, and talk to me 
about it until I was ready to think that he 
was right, and then I should drink some- 
thing that had this poison in it, would it 
hurt me?” 

“Yes, mamma, if it was true poison, it 
surely would.” 

“You are right, Henry; it would poison 
my blood and my brain, and take away my 
power to think; but if I did not know or 
believe that it would take away my power 
to think, and it took it away when I did 
not know it, what would it be doing? What 
do we call it if people take things when we 
do not know it?” 

“We call it stealing.” 

“Yes, and alcohol im any form, in any 
drink, whether there is just a little in it, or 
more, steals away our brains, because it 
takes away our thoughts, and we do not 


know it. Now, dc you see what Wallie 
meant?” 
“Yes, mamma; but God gave us our 


bodies to take care of; you said so in the 
lesson.” 

“That is right, Henry, and we are not 
taking care of them when we injure them. 
If we defile them in any way, they are not 
going to last us so well or so long.” 

“That makes us study lessons to learn.” 

“Indeed it does. Mamma studies how to 
make your body strong; for God has told 
us just what to do to keep this body-temple 
a fit place for his Spirit to dwell in. And 
I hope to teach you to love these lessons so 
well that when you are a man you will 
study them for yourself, and not let any 
enemy steal your brains, or your strength, 
or hurt you in any way.” 

“First, V’11 build my block-house,” said 
Henry, turning back to his play, his puzzl- 
ing question answered. 

“It seems to me that we have taken the 
block-house time for talking. See, my 
bread is all in the pans. Put your blocks 
away, now, please, and sweep the porch, 
while I sweep the kitchen. That will be 
building our body-houses.’’—Selected. 
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THE BOY WHO TRIED TO HELP. 


Every time the neighbors drove by Grand- 
pa Brown’s melon patch they shook their 
heads and said. “Too bad.” There was 
nothing wrong with the melons. No one in 
the country ever raised a better crop; 
round watermelons and long watermelons, 
covering five acres. 

“The trouble is,’ Grandpa Brown ex- 
plained to little John, “there’s no market. 
You can’t give them away. Seems as if 
every farmer in the county planted melons 
this year. The grocery stores won’t take 
them. Last season it was different. Melons 
Scarce and prices high.’ 

“Too bad,’ sympathized little John, echo- 
ing the sentiments of the community. 

Every one respected Grandpa Brown. He 
was a good man, a kind neighbor, always 
did what was right so far as ‘the knew, and 
he made it his business to know what was 
right. | ty | 

“T can’t believe,” said Grandpa Brown to 
Grandma Brown, “I can’t believe that crop 
of fine melons is going to waste.” 

“But it is,” commented little John, as he 
trudged toward home, “it is, because my 
father says so. Too bad.” 

Three days later, Grandma Brown asked 
little John over the telephone if he would 
do an errand for Grandpa Brown. 

“Yes, a big yes,’’ answered the child. 

“Then let me speak to your mother, 
please,” continued Grandma Brown. 

This is what little John heard his mother 
Say between pauses: “Oh, good.” “Oh, if 
my husband were only home instead of way 
out West.” “To be sure.” “A fair price?” 
PeWell. well. welll’ -SYes?U “No onsnon 
“Possibly.” ‘Yes, I. will send John right 
over.’ “Indeed you did!” “He will be so 
glad,” ete. 

Little John was relieved when his mother 
hung up the receiver and stopped nodding 
and smiling at the telephone. 

“Is it something about watermelons ” he 
inquired. 

“Yes, dear. If he can get his melons to 
the freight house before six o clock this af- 
ternoon, he can sell his entire crop. Mr. 
Evans, the commission agent down town has 
an order for all the melons he can get, if 
they are at the station in time to be deli- 
vered in the city to-morrow morning. There 
is a sudden demand for melons.” 

“Why, mamma, Grandpa Brown can’t take 
more than seven loads to town in one day, 
if he started yesterday and works all to- 
morrow. The thing can’t be done.’ 

“Possibly it may if you help him.” 

Little John laughed. He knew his mother 
was poking fun at him because he so often 
tried to help dear Grandpa Brown. 

“What errand do they want me for?” he 
asked. 

“You are to go to Isaac Underhill’s, and 
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ask if one of the Underhill boys can be 
spared for the day with a wagon and pair 
of horses. From there, they wish you to 
call at Mr. Burton’s—Mr. Sam Burton’s— 
and ask if he can come over with a wagon, 
too. Grandma Brown says they will call 
up as many of their friends as possible 
over the telephone.” 

“Oh, if every one will help a little,” ex- 
claimed the boy, “the thing can be done. 
Good-bye, mother.” 

“Good-bye, my son.” 

An hour later, little John returned. 

“What luck,’’ asked his mother. 

“No luck at all,” grumbled the child. 
Worst neighbors I ever saw. Every one of 
’em too busy to help Grandpa Brown, every 
one ’cept Mr. William White and Mr. 
Green, and honestly, mamma, they were 
the really busiest of any. Both those men 
said they’d let their work go and turn in 
and help the old gentleman. Sa three loads 
of melons are on their way to town, and I 
came home for my littl waggon!” 

“Your little wagon, child?” 

“Yes sir, ma’am—yes, mamma! Every 
melon counts, and I’m going to haul as 
many loads to town as I can. I'll be worth 
about one cat power, but I'll help!” 

Mother could hardly keep her face 
straight, although she managed not to 
smile in the face of such earnestness. Truth 
is, she didn’t feel like smiling when her 
small boy went trudging by in the hot 
sun with six melons in his express wagon. 

“Poor little fellow,’ she said, “hell be 
so tired.” 

Ezra Mason, who was working in a field 
near the town road, tried to be funny when 
the boy passed his farm. 

“You're a-goin’ to help save the nation, 
hey, Bub?” he inquired. Afterward Ezra 
wished he had kept still; it made him feel 
uncomfortable to think that he hadn’t given 
Grandpa Brown help for at least half a day. 
“The little feller is right, he commented. 
“If we’d all turn in and help much as pos- 
sible we’d make that melon patch. look 
sick. I swanny. I ain’t goin’ to be beat 
by no sech little chap! I’m a-goin’ to hitch 
up my team and join the procession!” And 
he did. 

“Hey, there; where you going?” 
quired Mr. Underhill of the small boy. 

“Taking a load of melons to market for 
Grandpa Brown,’ was the reply. 

“Why! Can’t he get help enough to mar- 
ket them!” inquired the man. 


in- 


“No, every one said ‘too bad!’ ut 
they’re all too busy.” 
“Well, there now, that’s a shame! Look 


here, Johnnie, you tell Grandpa that I be- 
lieve I can spare one of my boys and a team 
for a day. after alli, Ull.send hbimerignt 
over.” And he did. 

By the time little John reached town, his 
dusty face was streaked with wee rivers of 
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perspiration, but his smile was a joy. He 
realized, with triumph in his heart, that 
example is a powerful thing. He rode home 
on Mr. Lane’s milk wagon. 

“°’Pears to me, my lad,’ remarked Grand- 
pa Brown some time later, “it ’pears to me 
that you don’t need to nrake another trip 
to town, considering that the neighbors 
have kept the telephone busy since they 
saw you with your little red wagon. Result 
is sO many teams have come to our assist- 
ance, you better stay right here to superin- 
tend the loading!” 

“What a joke!” exclaimed the boy who 
tried to help. 

Grandma Brown invited little John and 
his mother to tea that night, and she would 
give the child two pieces of custard pie; 
hers were the deep kind. 

“T’d like to hire neighbor John by the 
year, remarked Grandpa Brown. ‘‘Best man 
on the farm to-day.” 

“Couldn’t spare him,’ was mother’s 
laughing response. “He always tries to 
help, and you know such a poy counts in a 
family.”’ 

“Tf I don’t know it, my melon patch does,” 
acknowledged Grandpa. ‘Not a ripe melon 
under the stars to-night, thanks to our lit- 
tle man and his small express wagon.” 


THE TWO APPLE TREES. 


“I have been looking at these two trees, 
boys,” said Mr. Moore one bright Saturday 
morning, “and as there seems to be about 
the same amount of apples on each one, I 
have decided that if you want to gather 
and market them for yourselves, you may 
do so.” 

“And have the money for ourselves?” 
they asked eagerly, and in unison. 

“Yes, and you may also take old Billy 
and the light wagon to draw them to town 
this afternoon.” 

Before he had ceased speaking, John, the 
elder boy, had begun to climb one of the 
trees, and Mr. Moore, without further com- 
ment, walked away. 

The other boy also walked away, but in a 
different direction. 

John meanwhile secured a good foot-hold 
in the center of the tree, and was giving it 
a vigorous shaking, which sent the apples 
to the ground in showers. 

Presently the brother returned carrying a 
ladder and a basket. 

“Oh, ho,’ cried John, “you don’t mean to 
say that you intend to pick those apples off 
the tree? This is the way to do it,’ and he 
gave his tree another energetic shaking. 
“Why, don’t you know,” he went on, “if 
you stop to pick those apples off it will 
take you all day long?” i 

“Can’t help it,’ was the answer; “that is 
the way they are coming off, and the only 


way.” 
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“But, you’ll not be ready to go with them 
to town this afiternoon.”’ 

“Then Til go some other afternoon.” 

“But yeu can’t stay out of school.” 

“I can be examined Monday at noon. 
Don’t worry, I'll find some way to get my 
apples to market, and they’ll bring me a 
good price when they do get there.” 

John continued his protestation, but his 
brother persisted in doing his work in his 
cwn way. Therefore, it was nearly sun- 
down, and John had been gone several 
hours when the brother took the last apple 
from the tree, 

When John returned from town soon 
after, he jinglhed his coins in his hands 
merrily, and asked with a laugh: 

‘Don’t you wish you had some?’ 

“How much did you get a bushel?” asked 
his brother. 

A few minutes later when they entered 
the barn together, where the brother’s 
apples were carefully stowed in baskets, 
John exclaimed: 4 

“What in the world did you do to those 
apples? They look as if they had been 
polished.” 

“Oh, just a cloth and a little rubbing did 
the job,’’ was the answer. 

“Who would believe that the trees which 
bore those apples and John’s were exactly 
alike?’ said Mr. Moore, coming into the 
barn at this moment. 

John looked grave. 

“But what’s the use of all that trouble? 
They’ll not bring you any more,” he said 
scorntully. 

“Wait and see,” said the brother. 

On Monday evening, when the younger 
brother returned from the village, he count- 
ed out his money, and he had received just 
aouble the amount that John had been paid 
for his apples. fi 

“TI did not know,” said John, “that taking 
a little trouble would make so great a differ- 
ence about the very same thing.—In Michi- 
gan Christian Advocate. 


JUST FOR FUN. 


A smart young man met an aged minis- 
ter in the street, and said, “Dominie! I will 
give you this five-dollar bill for the charity 
for which you pleaded on Suaday, just for 
fun.” 

“Just for fun!” exclaimed *he venerable 
man. placing his hand on ‘he young mat’s 
shoulder, “why, that is just as it should Te, 
for the Bible says (2 Cor. 9: 7) the Lord 
loveth the hilarious giver. 

The Greek word translated in cur Eng- 
lish Bibles as ‘cheerful’ is hilaros, which 
means that a successful young man of busi- 
ness like you should give with that pleas- 
urable excitement of the animal spirits 
which you now feel. Make it a ten-dollar 
bill, my boy, just for fun.”—Ex. 
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A CHARMING GIRL. 

Gertrude was ber name, and she was “in 
her teens.” There are many girls more 
beautiful as to face and feature than was 
she, but her charm lay in her sweet nature. 
Politeness in her was as natural as was 
her breath. It was her “loving kindness” 
that set her apart, as it were. 

“There are many things that I’ve never 
had to teach Gertrude,” said her mother to 
a friend. “For instance, as how to act in 
company. I’ve never known her to ignore 
her host and hostess, as is the way with 
some girls. She invariably greets them first 
on entering a home, and sees them last on 
leaving it.’’ 

Perhaps if I-should give you a brief out- 
line of how Gertrude appeared at a house 
party, you might more fully comprehend 
the grace which rendered her charming. 
There were some middle-aged and some 
elderly people in the party. She did not 
pass these people by (as some of the other 
girls did), but was as entertaining to them 
as to the young folks, finding young hearts 
and often enthusiastic ones in unexpected 
places. Neither did she interrupt her eld- 
ers, nor talk while anyone was singing or 
playing. 

One of the most attractive ways she had 
was her tact in helping the hostess, who- 
ever she might be, entertain. She appre- 
ciated the fact that it was due to one’s 
hostess as a guest to be as bright and agree- 
able as one knows how to be. A friendly 
nod to this one, a smile to that one, a kind 
word for everyone, a deed of courtesy when 
the opportunity offered, a small attention 
which made some shy one feel at ease, these 
and similar acts revealed her lovable char- 
acter. 

One day, while Gertrude was giving an 
“Afternoon Tea” on the piazza of her home 
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to a few young friends, she had some un- 


expected callers. They were two unexpected 
country cousins, unused to city ways, and 
Were somewhat embarrassed when they 
found the eyes of a dozen or more fashion- 
ably-dressed young ladies regarding them. 
For a moment, and only a moment, they 
felt as if they wished the ground would 
sink under their feet. But Gertrude, in her 
gracious courtesy, came to their relief. She 
was not ashamed of them. Why should 
she be? She welcomed them cordially and 
introducing them to her friends, said in 
her genial way: 

“These are my cousins, the dearest girls! 
It was at their home that I had such a 
lovely visit last summer.” 

The “country cousins” felt relieved of 
their embarrassment after such an intro- 
duction, as you can well imagine. They 
had a thoroughly good time, and went home 
more than ever in love with their cousin 
Gertrude.—Exchange. 
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JULY. 
LEND A HAND. 


A few days ago, while traveling with con- 
siderable “impedimenta,’ aS women are too 
apt to do, I found myself unexpectedly 
obliged to change cars at a branch road. 
The distance from one train to another was 
cousiderable, there seemed to be no one to 
offer to relieve me of my baggage for either 
love or money, and before I had accom- 
plished half the journey across to my train, 
I was thoroughly exhausted, and ready to 
sit down and let it leave without me. 


At this juncture, a pleasant voite behind 
me said: “You seem to be uverloaded. Per- 
mit me to assist you;” and kindly hands 
took charge of my suit-case. She was a 
bright, stylish young woinan, and when I 
inquired whether she was going on that 
train, replied: “Oh, no, 1 just came down 
to meet my husband, but I saw you needed 
help.” 

As I bade her good-bye and said: “I don’t 
know how to thank you, for I do not think 
I could have made the train without your 
assistance,’ She laughea and answered 
cheerfully: “Oh, that is nothing; I am so 
glad I could be of Some use.” 

It is little things like these that count in 
one’s ruojn journeyings, and leave pleasant 
memories. Many times I have had occasion 
to thank young girls for surrendering their 
seats in the car, but never to my recollec- 
tion has a boy done so. Why is it? Do we 
not instruct our boys in politeness as care- 
fully as we do our girls; or is it the innate 
feeling of respect for old age, and a will- 
ingness to come to the rescue in time of 
need which seems born in a woman’s heart 
and shows itself throughout wher life? There 
is certainly something lacking in the educa- 
tion of our boys in the conventionalities of 
life. ) 

“Lend a hand,” when you can. Teach 
your boys and girls to keep this motto in 
mind, if they would honestly be entitled to 
the appellation of gentlemen and ladies. 


- 
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CHARACTER FORMING. 


Have you ever noticed how an icicle is 
formed? .If you have, you noticed how it 
froze one drop at a time until it was a foot 
or more long. If the water was clear, the 
liccle remained clear, and sparkled almost as 
brightly as diamonds in the sun; but if the 
water was Slightly muddy, the icicle looked 
foul, and its beauty was spoiled. Just so our 
characters are forming—one little thought 
or feeling ata time. If each thought be pure 
and right, the soul will be lovely and spar- 
kle with happiness; but if impure and wrong, 
there will be deformity and wretchedness.. 
—The Young Evangelist. 
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Continued from page 296. 

in it which is often heard in Assembly, but 
which to-night, as is fitting, was more 
sustained, for it was the first Annual Report 
of the Committee on Evangelism, appointed 
at last Assembly, the first evening on 
Evangelism and practically the first time 
that there were simultaneous evangelistic 
campaigns to report. 

The order of the evening was “Social and 
Moral Reform” with “Evangelism” follow- 
ing. The first Report was presented fby Dr. 
Geo. Pidgeon, Convener, followed by Dr. T. 
R. Shearer, Secretary. They opened men’s 
eyes. The necessity for such reform is not 
imaginary nor its accomplishment easy. 

’*T were long to tell of the moral and social 
evils, some under law, some in spite of law, 
that need reform; the organized white slave 
traffic, with its horrible sacrifice of maidens 
to the god of lust; the traffic in vile pictures 
and literature, corrupting the minds of the 
young, and of the prompt stand taken by 
Government in meting out swift penalty; 
of the gambling, the saloons, the opium 
dens; of bigamists and polygamists driven 
from the States by their laws, openly liv- 
ing their vileness in Canada and finding 
Shelter under laws which Canada refuses to 
remedy. What the Assembly did realize in 
some measure was the greatness of the 
evils that lie hidden under the smooth sur- 
face of life, and their responsibility as citi- 
zens to see to it that our law makers 
realize it too and deal with it more effect- 
ively than now. 

Then came the Report of the Committee 
on Evangelism, by Dr. C. W. Gordon 
(Ralph Connor) Convener, in a_ simple, 
strong, earnest address. Three five minutes 
by men who had part in them told of the 
Chapman-Alexander campaign in Western 
Ontario, the simultaneous campaign in 
Minnedosa Presbytery, and the special ser- 
vices in Vancouver, all within the last few 
months; while Prof. Kilpatrick spoke at 
length on the recent evangelistic campaign 
in the Kootenays, with its marvellous re- 
sults, in which he had taken part; and 
Principal Gordon’s reminiscent ten minutes 
on the revival in Winnipeg of twenty years 
ago, brought this wonderful evening to a 
fitting close. 

It was good to be here. Would that the 
whole church could have enjoyed it. May 
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the spirit of it be carried far by those who 
heard, and make it a new dawning of a 
still better day for our church and country. 
The Old Gospel is the one reformer of evils, 
the one solution of many problems. When 
people get right with God they will get 
right with their fellow men 


Letter XI. 
The Closing Day. 


Thursday evening, June 9, 1909. 
Dear Record. 

The closing day and hour has come. The 
partings are tinged with sadness as were 
the greetings with gladness on the opening 
night. The unknown future, the changes, 
ere meeting again, the conviction that some 
friends, tried and true, will meet here no 
more, makes impressive the final simple 
service, the singing of that old Hebrew mel- 
ody, “Pray that Jerusalem may have peace 
and felicity,’ the prayer and benediction, 
and farewells. 

This closing day, as were all the others, 
has been a busy one. Only a part of the 
work has been mentioned, but your space 
calls ‘halt. ; 

It has been a good Assembly, one of the 
best and pleasantest yet; in keeping with 
what a church Assembly should be. The 
smoking tent was not pitched. May it never 
return. There is no more reason why there 
should be a special smoking tent than a 
bar. It is not fair that the many who do 
not wish it should have to bear the odium 
of it as an adjunct of the General Assembly. 
“Tf any man hunger, let him smoke at 
home.” 

Another pleasant feature was the usually 
prompt closing at ten o’clock, allowing time 
for a good night’s rest and fitness for next 
day’s work instead of dragging wearily, as 
sometimes, to the midnight hour. 

Never was larger giving and doing re- 
ported or larger work planned; never a 
louder call or a brighter outlook; never a 
more promising opportunity or greater re- 
sponsibility. May the coming year rise to 
its privileges, and next Assembly at Halifax 
rejoice in greater accomplishment and still 
wider outlook, and so on from glory to glory 
until the heathen shall be His heritage and 
the uttermost earth His possession. 

Yours for its accomplishment, 
>, ©, 


Young 


TOPICS FOR 1909. 


Jan.—Strangers Within Our Gates. 
Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 
Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 
Apl.—On the Trail. 
May.—In the Camp. 
June.—Sharing the Burden. 
July.—Pte. Aux Trembies Schools. 
Aug.—French Evangelization. 
Sep.—Our San Fernando College. 
Oct.—Reyv. Andrew Gayadeen. 
Nov.—Yamot. 
Dec.—Ajwakening in Korea. 

Convener, Rev. Dr. McTavish, Kingston. 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 
PTE. AUX TREMBLES SCHOOLS. 
By Dr. F. W. KELLEY, MONTREAL. 


(1) What is the object of the work of our 
Church among our French Canadian fel- 
iow country men? 

To give the Gospel to the French people 
of Canada in their own tongue; and the 
means employed are the written and spoken 
Word. 

(2.) What is our Field? 

Our field is national; our work patriotic 
and vital. The French in Canada are 
about two millions, mainly in Quebec, but 
rapidly extending into Ontario and New 
Brunswick, and latterly into Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. Irom childhood these people 
are trained in the doctrine and practice of 
¢ Roman Catholic Church, and in no part 
of the world, with the possible exception of 
parts of South America, is the power of that 
church so absolute to-day as in the Province 
of Quebec. 

From the British Government at the con- 
quest was obtained by the French Cana- 
dians the right to retain their religion, their 
language, their laws, and large portions of 
valuable property for the church. Churches 
and convents crown the most commanding 
positions and landed estates and corner lots 
are held by the church for the church. 
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‘Immigration is 


eoples Societies. 
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In the province of Quebec, the Roman Ca- 
tholie Church is virtually a State Church. 
Every Roman Catholic in a parish must con- 
tribute to build the church and to keep it up; 
and every farmer must give one-twenty-sixth 
of the product of his land to sustain and ex- 
tend his church. This renders the church @ 
close corporation, with immense funds, 
under the coutrol of the dominant bishops. 
Every Protestant farm in the market is pur- 
chased by them, and this mighty financial 
corporation is pushing its ‘way for the 
church into every section of the land. On 
the new railway lines, in the fertile fields 
of the West and the back lands of the Hast. 

The Roman Catholic colonization com- 
panies are planting settlements continually. 
most carefully planned. 
The priest has his finger on every home, 
and “The glory of the woman is the repro- 
duction of the race’ is heard continually 
from the pulpit, and in the home. 

Scattered groups of Protestants are being 
constantly absorbed. The child attends the 
parish school, for there is no other. His 
main work is the study of the catechism ané 
the preparation for the first communion. 
With his classmates he joins the Roman 
Church, and mother and father are pretty 
Sure to follow. In 1813, fourteen Protestant 
families, mainly Presbyterian, settled cn the 
Lower St. Lawrence. Our church neglected 
them, as it had done the Murray and Fraser 
Highlanders fifty years before. One Dy one 
through marriage and other influences these 
became Roman Catholics, and their descend- 
ants remaining in that country to-day num- 
ber over two thousand zealous French- 
speaking Catholics. 

Whole sections of this province, such as 
the Eastern townships, once Protestant, are 
almost wholly Roman Catholic. Quebec 
pity in 1871 had twenty-five thousand Pro- 
testants; to-day there are not five thousand. 

To save their families, many of our 
people are leaving for the West or the 
States, or are crowding into the cities. 

Is it any wonder that we have so many 
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poor, lonely, and discouraged churches and 
mission stations throughout this great pro- 
vince? The prairies and the Rockies are 
-not in it. The rear-guard and the fighting 
line need the strongest men. And Quebec 
specially needs them. It is the pivotal pro- 
vince and under one-man power. “There 
Shall be no national school in this. pro- 
vince” said Archbishop Bruchesi. No Car- 
negie Library is to be found in Quebec; 
“Hducation,’ says the bishop, “must be 
under the control of the Church.” Marching 
under the Archbishops is an army of able, 
energetic ecclesiastics, picked in their youth 
from every parish and trained in the classi- 
cal colleges that dot the country. 

(3.) What can ‘tbe done in the face of 
this powerful organization? 

Can little David do anything against this 
mighty Goliath? The Catholicism of the 
middle ages went down before Luther and 
Knox. The atheism and indifference of the 
i8th century before Whitfield and the 
Wesleys. And men of courage, filled with 
the Spirit and with “This one thing I do” 
are the need of the hour. History is on our 


side. The leading nations to-day are all 
Protestant. Spain and Austria where are 
they? The Pope is the prisoner of the 


Vatican. In Italy and France the people 
are roused against the hierarchy and are 
demanding civil and religious freedom; and 
this widespread Huropean movement is al- 
ready felt here. 

Further, French Quebec will soon be but 
an island on the Great Anglo-Saxon sea. 
In the East are the sturdy Scotch and Puri- 
tans of the Maritime Provincés, to the 
south from ocean to ocean one of the great 
Protestant nations of the world. British 
and Americans are filling up our western 
prairies. Quebec must become national not 
provincial. 

Great changes are noted in the province 
itself. Since 1890 the priest has lost much 
control over the electors; the church no 
longer threatens but appeals to the people; 
and there is a loud and prolonged demand 
for education freed from priestly control. 
The Government.is providing new normal, 
technical and commercial schools and is 
giving largely increased grants for educa- 
tion. Montreal is now asking for new text- 
books and an Elective Board of Catholic 
School Commissioners. Thousands have 
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only a nominal connection with the Church. 
Our colporteurs are no longer exposed to 
personal violence, nor our converts to open 
persecution. Bibles are being bought and 
read ‘by the people. Our Bible men and 
women are welcomed in many a French 
Canadian home, and words of encourage- 
ment are received from men in high places. 

In bringing about this change we have 
had our share. For sixty years the good 
seed has been sown. Last year we had over 
sixty pastors, missionaries, teachers and col- 
porteurs in the field; Prof. Bieler, from 
Paris, in the Presbyterian College with his 
students for the ministry; two hun- 
dred and sixty-five young men and women 
at Point-aux-Trembles, with Principal Brandt 
and his devoted staff; and ‘“L’Aurore’’ 
Scattering its weekly pages into a thousand 
homes. 

The key of our work is the school at 
Pointe-aux-Trembles, nine miles below 
Montreal, enlarged and furnished three 
years ago at a cost of $75,000. Here are 
gathered from all over the Province young 
men and women from French Protestant 


and Roman Catholic families. Many of 
these can neither read nor write, many 
have come over great obstacles; some in 


spite of bitter opposition; and all seem to 
be filled with a Spirit of intense earnest- 
ness. 

The course of study extends from the 
alphabet to the university entrance exami- 
nation, but one hour each day is given to 
the study of the Bible under Principai 
Brandt. No religion is attacked. “Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified’ is the central 
point of the work of this hallowed hour. 
While the boys are at work in the drawing 
and sloyd rooms, the girls are at music, 
dressmaking and cooking. The pupils look 
after their own rooms; the girls in turn 
wait wpon the tables. It is a great delight 
to hear the singing of the pupils, and to 
watch the happy faces in this great Chris- 
tian home. 

For board and tuition for seven months, 
fifty dollars is charged, but the real cost is 
nearer one hundred dollars. No worthy 
French speaking pupil is refused admission 
as long as there is room and the funds 
permit, but every year many applicants for 
admission cannot be received. 

Calls are coming from the far East and 
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West for other schools for those who can- 
not reach Pointe-aux-Trembles. From this 
school come our pastors and teachers, our 
colporteurs and missionaries, the men and 
women who go back to found Christian 
homes on the farm and in the backwoods, 
and to carry on the business of our great 
cities. The influence of this Institution can 
hardly be over estimated. 

What are the present needs? 

(1). Harnest, fervent prayer by our people 
for a baptism of the Holy Spirit upon our 
workers, and upon the students in our 
schools and college. 

(2). Union of all our Protestant church 
forces for this (work. We must _ stand 
shoulder to shoulder here. 

(3). (a) The immediate removal of the 
remaining debt of $10,000 on the buildings 
at Pointe-aux-Trembles, by the united action 
of the pastors and laymen of our church, 
without further appeals from our agents. 

(b) That the staff of Pointe-aux Trembles 
be enlarged and raised to the highest effi- 
ciency, and the courses widened. Needed 
money here is an excellent investment. 

(a) To secure the filling of every vacancy 
that the young people of our churches raise 
at least sixty additional scholarships of $50 
each before the end of January next. Could 
not sixty Sunday schools take a pupil each 
at $50? or the S. S. and the Young People’s 
Society? 

4. AS a monument to Calvin and Chini- 
quy, $10,000 be raised this year for three 
schools, with farm lands attached, one on 
the lower St. Lawrence, one in the Gati- 
neau Valley, and one in Northern Ontario. 
Is it necessary for so many Protestant 
young people to attend the convents and 
Catholic schools of North Ontario? 

I leave out the Central Building required 
for our work in Montreal, provision for the 
two thousand Protestant children in the 
Catholic schools of this Province to-day, 
the increased means for the general work 


of our Board, and give only the most press- 
ing. 


These needs ought to be met at once: 
They can le: 
Shall we say, “They shall be?’ 


Those who follow that part of them- 
selves which is great are great men, and 
those who follow that which is little are 
little men.—Mencius. 
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A CLOSING NIGHT 
IN THE KOOTENAY CAMPAIGN. 


By Rev. W. D. Retp, B.D., MONTREAL. 


For the RECORD. 

It had been a hard, and in some respects 
difficult campaign. The town jwas largely 
under the domination of foreigners and 
whiskey. The English-speaking people there 
were cold and indifferent, so far as religion 
was concerned. The meetings had been 
held for three weeks with more or less 
success. The last evening had come. One 
of the missioners had gone and only one 
was left on the field. 

It was a dark dull Sunday evening, and a 
strange sense of loneliness swept down 
upon the lone missioner, as he trudged his 
way to the little church. He had prayed 
much about this last service, and after some 
difficulty had decided upon the subject of 
“Drifting’ as the one upon which he would 
give his last message. 

As he ascended the platform the place 
was packed to the doors, and he noticed that 
two or three of the noted atheists of the town 
were present. He led the audience in a short 
song service. But his heart was so heavy 
that he could hardly sing. 

He began his sermon, and at first, some 
of the young men at the rear tittered and 
talked and laughed. As he proceeded, how- 


ever, a Strange uplift came to him, and as 


he realized that almost every man and 
woman jbefore him had drifted, some more 
some less, a Strange yearning to see them 
one and all brought to Christ took hold of 
him. The Spirit of God was mightily pre- 
sent in the meeting, and preacher and 
people seemed in a peculiar indescribable 
manner to be Swept into the very presence 
of God. 

After speaking for forty minutes, tie 
preacher suddenly stopped and said, “Any 
who wish to decide for Christ, please stand 
up.” There seemed for a time a strange 
mental struggle, and soon all over the 
building one and another rose to their feet. 
The meeting was dismissed, and those who 
had stood were spoken to, and the preacher 
at last was about to leave. 

Several people were standing talking in 
front of the door where there 'was a strong 
electric light. A woman stepped up to him 
and said ‘Can I have a word with you, sir?” 
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“Certainly” said the tired preacher, for he 
had spoken four times that day. A look of 
intense eagerness and earnestness jwas in 
her face. She said, “I felt I must tell you 
sir, I have decided to be a Christian, and 
here is my decision card. I took it home 
the other night, and after much prayer lI 
have signed it, and decided for Christ. 
There is just one thing I am afraid about, 
and that is, will Christ receive such a sin- 
ner aS Iam? I stabbed my own mother, in 
England, and came to this country to 
escap? the stern hand of the law. Do you 
think there is mercy for me’? What a look 
of joy lit up her face when she jwas assur- 
ed that there was pardon for even her. 

No sooner had _ she left, than a young 
man emerged from the darkness, and in a 
subdued tone, said to the missioner, ‘Could 
you spare me a few minutes, sir.’ Upon 
being answered in the affirmative, he began 
his story. “My name is Mac——. I come 
from Spokane, and am on my way to Cal- 
gary. I stopped off here, for a day, and 
having nothing to do to-night I drifted into 
church. I was religiously brought up, and 
to-night as never before, I have realized 
how far I have drifted.” Stopping, and sud- 
denly facing the preacher, he said with 
great emphasis, “It must stop, and by 
God’s help it will stop to-night.” 

Then he unfolded a life of sin and iniquity 
that was appalling. A young woman was 
mixed up in the tangle. After telling the 
story he asked with great earnestness, 
“What is my duty in this matter?” “Your 
duty is very plain,” replied the missioner, 
“Go on to Calgary, get your position, send 
for the young woman, make her your wife, 
and then together lead a Christian life. 
“1711 do it,’ said» she as he grasped the 
proffered hand, “and you will hear from me 
about it. My decision is made.” 

Scarcely had he gone, when another 
young man came forward, and said, “May I 


have a talk with you, sir?” ‘Certainly,’ 
said the missioner, wondering when it all 
was going to end. Then the young man 


told how he had been a soldier in India for 
ten years, had come to Canada to make his 
way, had secured a good job in Calgary and 
had succeeded well. 

He had a young lady in the old land, for 
whom he was preparing a home in the land 
of his adoption. In due time, he sent the 
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money over to bring her out to be his wife. 
On the way across the ocean, the fickle 
young woman had become enamoured of 
another young man, and had married him 
upon arriving. . 

“So terribly chagrined and disappointed 
was I,” he continued, “that I at once re- 
Signed my position in Calgary and came 
down here into the Kootenays, with the 
deliberate intention of going to the devil as 
fast as I could go. I have drifted very far, 
but to-night I see a new gleam of hope, and 
I have made up my mind that from this 
moment there must be a change. Once I 
was a real earnest Christian, but I have 
drifted. There and then, under the light of 
the half full moon, we clasped hands in 
solemn pledge that from that time on he 
would serve God. 

At that moment, the eleven o’clock whistle 
rang out on the night air, reverberating 
through the mountains, which meant that 
the shifts in the mines were changing, and 
the tired preacher wended his way home, 
realizing as never before what a wonderful 
message God has given man to proclaim, 
and what an amazing privilege is bestowed 
upon the preacher of the Gospel to be able 
thus to touch and lift men’s lives. 


Hold on to your tongue 
just ready to speak harshly. 

Hold on to your temper when you are 
excited, or angry, or others are angry with 
you. 

Hold on to your virtue—it is above all 
price to you in all times and places. 

Hold on to your foot when you are on 
the point of forsaking the path of right. 

Hold on to the truth, for it will serve you 
well, and do you good throughout eternity. 


when you are 


Companionship is the one thing in the 
world whith is absolutely essential to 
happiness. The human heart needs fellow- 
ship more than anything else, fellowship 
which is elevated and enduring, stronger 
and purer than itself, and centered in that 
which death cannot change. All its springs 
are in God. Without him life is a failure, 
and all beyond is a blank.—Henry van 
Dyke. 


DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THESYNOPS AND PRESBYTERIES 
OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD ‘the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 1m- 
ductions and resignations and obituaries of min- 
isters. If not given here wt is because they are 
not received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
St. Jokn, lst Tues., Get., C9. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 31 Aug. 10 a.m. 

2. Inverness. 

3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 6 July, 1.30 p.m. 
4. Wallace. 

5e Truro, Pruro, 20eduly, (9:50 74.™m. 

G6. Halifax, Wolfville, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 
7. Lunenberg, Riversdale, 5 July, 7.30 p.m. 
8. St. John, St. John, 6 July, 10 a:m. 

9. Miramichi. 


10. P. E. I. Charlottetown, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 


Syned of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues., May, 1910. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sept., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 6 July. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark. 

16. Brockville, Hallville, 6 July, 12.30 noon. 


Synod cf Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, July, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 13 July. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 21 Sep., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Bowmanville, 20 July, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 13 July, 10.30. 
28. Barrie, Barrie, 13 July, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay. 

20. Algoma, Manitowaning, 6 July, 8 p.m. 
22. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 6 July, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Holstein, 6 July, 10 a.m. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 6 July, 10 a.m. 
50 Mears, ebaris,. Vo JULY. lU.o0 met. 

31. London, London, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 13 July, 10 a.m. 
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33. Sarnia, Sarnia 7 July, 11 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
30. Huron, Clinton, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland. . 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 6 July, 10.30 a.m. 
Synod of Manitoba. 


Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1909. 


38. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40.. Rock Lake, Miami, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 

41. Glenboro, Glenboro, Sept. 

42. Portage La Pra., Neepawa, 7 Sept., 2 p.m 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Sept., 4 p.m. 

44. Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, July. 

45. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.380 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov., 1909 


46. Yorkton. 

47. Arcola, Arcola, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 

48. Alameda, Estevan, 6 July, 9.30 a.m. 
49. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, 27 July 1 p.m. 
50. Abernethy, Cupar, 13 July, 9 a.m. 

51. Regina, Lumsden, 14 Sept., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
53. Prince Albert, Prince Allbert, Sept. 
54. Battleford, Battleford, 7 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Edmonton last Wed. April, 1910. 


55. Vermilion. 

56. Edmonton. 

57. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept. 

58. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept., 2 p.m. 
59. Calgary, Calgary, 13 July, 8 p.m. 
60. High River, Feb., June, Sep., Dec. 
61. McLeod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
ist Wed. May 1910. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

3. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
64. Westminster, Vancouver, 14 July, 10 a.m. 
65. Victoria, Nanaimo, at call of Mod’r. 


“Everyone has a weak side—the wise 
man aS well as the fool. But the difference 
between the two is that the wise man sets 
a double guard on his weak side, and keeps 
it there, while the fool lets his weakness 
go unguarded and open for the next 
temptation that attacks. All good generals 
fortify the weak spot in their defences.” 
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“Take your needle, my child, and work 
it will come out a rose by 
Life is like that—one stitch at a 
and the pattern will 


at your pattern; 
and iby.” 


time taken patiently, 


come out all right like the embroidery.— 


Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


Great occasions do not make heroes or 


cowards; 


they simply unveil them. Silent- 
ly and imperceptibly 


we grow and wax 


strong, we grow and wax weak; and at last 


some crisis shows 
Canon Westcott. 


what we have become.— 
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He who waits to do a great deal of good 
at once will never do anything. 


They know who work, not they who play, 
if rest is sweet.—J. A. Symonds. 


A sermon in shoes is often more eloquent 
than a sermon on paper.—T. L. Cuyler. 


We can always find plenty of Macedo- 
nians right around us if we really want to 
help. 


“Seven ‘Dreadnoughts’ could be built and 
equipped annually with Canada’s drink 
ey OW Rage 


Even in the Slough of Despond there are 
steps to safety provided—the promises of 
the King, 


The heart in a Speaker’s voice sends that 
voice into the hearts of his hearers.—T. L. 
Cuyler. 


The good of yesterday should grow into 
better to-day, the best always belongs to 
to-morrow. 


Lots of us are only playing at religion, 
like children play at weddings and funer- 
als.—Gipsy Smith, 


Our deeds shall travel with us from afar, 
and what we have been makes us what we 
are.—George Eliot. 


It is one thing to wish to have truth on 
our side, and another thing to wish to be 
on the side of truth. 


The truly excellent character is made up 
of strictness towards oneself and mildness 
towards others.—Schiller. 


It is better to make a thousand mistakes 
and suffer a thousand reverses than run 
away from battle—Henry van Dyke. 


If you want God to hear your prayer 
when yowu’re on your knees you’ve got to 
live Him when you’re on your feet.—Gipsy 
Smith. 


James and John asked seats of honor in 
the Kingdom, and were turned down; but 
the Lord gave them more than they had 
asked or thought. 


“Tt igs said of the great artist, Michael 
Angelo, that, when at work, he wore over 
his forehead, fastened on his cap, a lighted 
candle in order that no shadow of himself 
might fall upon the marble or the canvas. 
We need to take exceeding care that no 
shadow of ourselves, our personal ambi- 
tions, our self-seeking, falls upon what we 
are doing for Christ.” 
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community in the highest thoughts, 


Holiness is not a rapturous triumph away 
up somewhere in the vague heights of 
glory, steadfast and splendid like a sun. 
It is just a poor heart that makes room 
for Jesus.—Mark Guy Pearse. 


“A wholesale liquor house in Cincinnati 
asked for a receiver a few days ago, giving 
as its reason that its business, though sol- 


vent, was being run at a loss on account of 


the Sere wave.’ 


Infidelity is purely destructive. It takes 
away one’s faith and gives nothing in its 
place. That is also the difference between 
a reformer and an agitator; one rebuilds, 
while the other removes. 


Friendship cannot be permanent unless it 
becomes spiritual. There must be a fel- 
lowship in the deepest things of the soul, 
sym- 
pathy with the endeavors.—Hugh 


Black. 
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They who tread 


life’s pathway, ever 
bearing 


on their faces an expression of 


cheerfulness, are radiant ministers of good 


to mankind. They scatter sunshine on all 
they meet, depression and gloom fade away 
in their presence. 


It is a high, solemn, almost awful 


thought for every individual man that his } 


earthly influence, which has had a com- 
mencement, will never, through all the 
ages, were he the very meanest of us, have 
an end.—Carlyle. 


“She makes a beautiful climate for me,” 
said a mother of her attentive daughter. 
That is what should be said with truth of 
every Christian. They should temper the 
moral climate of this world—warming its 


coldness, cooling its excessive heat, sooth- . 


ing its sorrows, and cheering its discourage- 
ments. 


A kind heart is often found under a rough 
exterior, so that while a man may appear 
to be outwardly uncouth, inwardly he may 
be most thoroughly a gentleman. While 
the outward manner should not be neglect- 
ed, it is the gentility of the heart, which 
should be the desire and effort of every 
young man. 


“I have been in the Juvenile Court nearly 
ten years, and in that time I have had to 
deal with thousands and thousands of boys 
who have disgraced themselves and their 
parents, and who have brought sorrow and 
misery into their lives; 


cigarette habit."—Hon Ben. B. Lindsey, 
Court Judge of Colorado, 
iSchool Times. | 


and I do not know. 
of any one habit that is more responsible: 
for the troubles of these boys than the vile 
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young ladies. Write for Calendar. 
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REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music. Art and Domestic Science, 
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Mrs. GEORGE DICKSON, ‘Dircetor ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A, Principal. 
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St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
ae has always been a 
Rie ruling principle in 
the management of The Great-West 
Life Assurance Company. 


That it continues to be so is seen in 
the fact that during the first quarter 
of 1909, while the Business written 
was largely increased, the cost of 
securing that Business showed a re- 
duction of 19.04 per cent. on the very 
favourable figures for the corres- 
ponding period of last year. 

Those contemplating Life Insurance 
will see the importance of consider- 
ing this feature of ECONOMY in 
choosing the Company to which to 
entrust their protection. 

Ask for particulars of the many attrac-~- 
tive Policies issued by 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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July and August have their own distinc- 
tive features. One of these features is that 
while Nature is busiest, maturing food for 
man and beast, the church is taking a 
“breathing spell’ in the task for which she 
exists, that of spreading the world’s table 
with the Bread of Life for its hunger of soul. 
Not that the church ever works hard 
enough at it to make a vacation necessary, 
but conditions of different kinds make it 
customary. 


But while the replenishing of the table is 


suspended, the giving of the Bread goes 


steadily on. It is the time of greatest activ- 
ity in home mission work, To every cor- 
ner of our land the home missionary is car- 
rying his message of hope and cheer. Our 
French colporteurs aré carrying the Scrip- 
tures to their compatriots in their own 
tongue. And in the foreign field the work 
goes on, iAll which is a reminder that this 
breathing time is but for further and greater 
effort in the early Autumn when our various 
missionary organizations take up their 
work again. 


And this is well. Idleness has no place 
in a healthy, well ordered physical life. It 
is an anomaly. And idleness is foreign to 
a healthy Christian life. God is love. The 
Christian life is something of God implant- 
ed in human life. Love means attitude to- 
ward others. Where love is implanted, it 
must show itself in meeting the needs of 
others. Where it does not show itself it 
does not exist. “If any man see his brother 
have need, and shutteth up his bowels of 
compassion from him how dwelleth the love 
of God in him.” All of which is but an- 
other way of putting the truth that a Chris- 
tian man or a Christian church that does 
not, as opportunity offers, seek to impart 
Christianity and its blessings to those who 
have not these blessings or a knowledge of 
is misnamed. The measure of our 
Christlikeness is our desire to impart it, 
not to compel others to think as we do, but 


to tell them what we know. “By their 
fruits” is the Scripture test. May the com- 
ing autumn and winter shew, in the fruit 
of earnest and generous effort for the 
spread of this knowledge, that our church 
and its membership has not only the name, 
but the spirit of Him who gave himself to 
Save a world from sin and sorrow. 


The key to a very large compartment of 
the Lord’s treasure house is the duplex en- 
velope. There is Lord’s money in abund- 
ance, for the work He gives us to do. It 
is loaned out by Him among His professed 
followers, but is not always forthcoming 
when His work is to be done, and conse- 
quently some of that work remains undone. 
But it is being given in steadily increasing 
measure, aS Christian men _ realize their 
stewardship. 

It is not an easy thing to give where men 
have not been accustomed to it, but like 
almost everything it becomes more so with 
practice. To convert giving from a task 
to a pleasure, love is necessary; love to 
God and humanity, to our Father and our 
brethren, The greater that love, the greater 
will be delight in giving. Love makes labor 
light. Love’s question is never “what should 
I do,” but “what can I do.” eg 

We should not wait for love’s prompting. 
The money is His, entrusted to us for the 
doing of His work, and duty demands it 
no matter how we feel about it. But it will 
grow easier with practice, and there is no 
way whereby we can so easily and surely 
attain what should be done, as by the 
duplex envelope, laying by in store and 
giving to the Lord, on the first day of the 
week, as He has prospered us. It is simple, 
scriptural, successful—and easy, as the right 
usually is when we decide to do it. 

In planning for the work of the coming 
autumn and winter, send to the Rev. Dr. 
Fraser, the S. S. Publications, Toronto, and 
get free samples of the duplex envelope, and, 
better still, try them for a year. Most con- 
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sregations that have adopted them have 
largely increased their giving, and at the 
same time felt it much less than by irregular 
or less frequent methods. There are many 
who would find it easier to give ten cents 
per week to missions than a dollar a year. 


Speaking of writing to the S. S. Publica- 
tions, Toronto, for duplex envelopes is a 
reminder that if any have not yet tried our 
own 8. 8S. helps and papers they should also 
ask for samples of these. A few years ago, 
nearly everything in the way of aids in 
Sabbath School work had to be obtained 
from abroad. Many of these foreign aids 
are excellent—for the children of the coun- 
tries whence they come, less so for ours. 
But now our own church has a series of 
such aids, the equal of any other, and better 
than any other for the children of Canada. 

These helps and papers have made great 
progress in the last ten years, both in qual- 
ity and extent of circulation. Our children 
need the best. We should give them the 
best. And the best for them, teaching them 
at once to be both Christian and patriot, 
is provided by our own church. 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOCVEMENT. 


Those in charge of this movement are 
preparing for advance. They urge the en- 
couragement and securing, in every centre, 
of inter-denominational action, and the ap- 
pointment of an inter-denominational co- 
operating committee. They also recommend 
the promotion of the Movement with as lit- 
tle organization as possible, that the work 
may continue a “movement,” rather than an 
organization. 

The Policy for 1901-1910 has been issued. 
One feature of this policy is a series of In- 
ter-denominational Conferences at impor- 
tant centres. These centres are to be de- 
cided by the Canadian Interdenominational 
Council, in consultation with local co-oper- 
ating committees. ; 

Each conference will cover two or three 
days, the day sessions to be largely “Edu- 
cational” and those of the evening ‘‘Inspira- 
tional,’ with addresses by men who know 
the work, each denomination being repre- 
sented. Denominational Conferences to be 
held each forenoon during the conference. 

The following letter has been issued by 
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the Canadian Council of the Laymen’s Mis- 
Sionary Movement: 


To the Ministers and Laymen of the church- 


es of the Dominion co-operating in the 
Movement:— 
Dear Brethren:— 

In the judgment of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, the time is ripe and opportune for a 
general and vigorous Missionary Campaign 
by and among the men of. the various 
churches. To facilitate this desirable un- 
dertaking it is proposed to hold a series of 
local Interdenominational Laymen’s Confer- 
ences with the following objects in view: 
1. To conserve and extend the gracious 
spiritual influence and uplift of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Congress which met in Toronto 
in the spring of the present year. 

2. To explain the origin, aims and me- 
thods of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 

3. To promote the carrying out by local 
churches and congregations of the Mission- 
ary Policy which was unanimously adopted 
by the Congress above referred to, and sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Courts of the var- 
ious churches which have since met, 

4. To plan for the organization of the lay- 
men in all the churches to aid in carrying 
out the said policy. 

5. To bring before the laymen the leading 
aspects of the missionary problem at home 
and abroad, with the view of enlisting their 
sympathy and co-operation in meeting the 
responsibilities of the hour. 

6. To press upon the attention of all 
Christians the present unique opportunity 
for world evangelization, so as to inspire 
them with loftier conceptions of duty and 
privilege in connection therewith. 


7. To invoke the presence and inspiration 
of the Holy Spirit, without whose guidante 
the best-laid plans must utterly fail. 

These Conferences should be so located 
that they will make it possible for practi- 
cally every church in the Dominion to be 
represented through the attendance of one 
or more men without heavy outlay of time 
or money. 

We would ask you and the Co-operating 
Committee to make this a matter of per- 
sonal and united prayer that special wisdom 
may be given in locating and planning these 
Conferences, and for such a blessing upon 
them that they may serve the PULRORS for 
which they are held. 


1909 
: EVANGELISM. o 
By Rev. C. W. GorDOoN, WINNIPEG. 


“Ralph Connor,’ Convener of the Assem- 


bly’s Committee on Hvangelism, in his 
Report to Assembly thus speaks of the 
work:— 


The experience of the Committee arcing 
the past year abundantly justifies the wis- 
dom of the General Assembly in making 
Evangelism a distinct department of the 
work of the Church. Almost immediately 
upon the organization of the Committee, the 
need of evangelistic work became evident 
from the numerous appeals for aid. that 
came in from all parts of the Dominion. It 
is a sign of life in our Church that every- 
where there is a deep longing for a fuller 
experience of the presence of the Spirit of 
God in the saving of men. This cry for help 
that came into the Committee’s ears—and 
it is a cry indeed,—is a cry from the living; 
the dead utter none. 

The Church exists for the purpose of 
evangelizing the world. The Church that 
ceases to be evangelistic ceases to be Chris- 
tian. The minister that is dead to the 
spirit of evangelism has lost touch with his 
Lord. The congregation from which tie 
spirit of evangelism has died, thereby 
demonstrates its need to be evangelized. 

While in comparison with the work to be 
accomplished only a small beginning has 
been made, yet the Committee feels bound 
to acknowledge that under God marvellous 
things have been accomplished. 


The Committee was organized in three 
sections, and from each of these sections a 
most cheering report has been returned. 
The Convener of the Hastern Section, Rev. 
Anderson Rogers, of Amherst, N.S., reports 
that Synodical and Presbyterial Conferences 
were held, a Committee appointed, circulars 
issued to sessions and ministers, with the 
result that throughout the whole Synod an 
eager and hopeful spirit has been aroused. 
Various evangelistic campaigns were car- 
ried on both by our own ministers and by 
evangelists from abroad, and plans were 
made for larger work in the coming year. 
From this Synod was received $618 to aid the 
Committee in the Kootenay campaign. 
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The Rev. Dr. McTavish, Convener of the 
Central Committee, presents a full and in- 
teresting report of the work done in his 
district. An ominous and impressive para- 
graph from Dr. McTavish’s report empha- 
sizes the need of a deeper Spiritual life. 
Highteen out of twenty-seven Presbyteries 
reported last year a decrease in the number 
of members received on confession of faith. 
In the Synod of Montreal and Ottawa the 
decrease was 109, in the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston 755, in that of Hamilton and 
London 511, a total decrease in this district 
Of e130 0: 

The Central. Committee, however, set 
itself resolutely to work. Conferences were 
held, committees appointed in all the Synods 
and in almost all the Presbyteries in this 
district. In 62 congregations special evan- 
gelistic services were held. These were 
varied in type and in results. In connection 
with the Simultaneous Campaign conducted 
by Messrs. Chapman and Alexander in Orillia, 
Paris, Galt and Brantford, the report speaks 
with profound gratitude. In these places it 
may be truly said that the Lord has visited 
His people. 

An interesting experiment in the way of 
congregational evangelism was tried in east 
and central Toronto. The striking feature in 
this campaign was the employment of local 
ministers and elders of our church. The 
results were in many cases truly remark- 
able. In connection with and following 
these campaigns, there were meetings held 
for the deepening of spiritual life. These 
took the form in some congregations of a 
week’s pre-communion gervices, while in 
Berlin and Waterloo successful institutes for 
Bible study were held. As a result of the 
experiment in Toronto, simultaneous cam- 
paigns were planned for presbyteries in the 


Central District. 


In the Western District, of which Rev. 
Clarence Mackinnon, D.D., is Convener, con- 
ferences were held in both Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Synods. It was in connection 
with the first of these conferences that the 
Suggestion was made which resulted in the 
experiment, tried for the first time in the 
history of evangelistic effort, at least in 
Canada, of a Simultaneous Presbyterial 
Evangelistic Campaign. 
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The success of this campaign, which was 
beyond every expectation of those engaged 
in it, was due, humanly speaking, to the 
enthusiastic and united co-operation of the 
members of Minnedosa Presbytery under 
the leadership of its Moderator, Rev. H. G. 
Crozier, of Hamiota, and to the efficient aid 
rendered by ministers from the city of Win- 
nipeg and neighbouring Presbyteries or- 
ganized by the Western Committee under the 
able administration of its Convener, Dr. 
Mackinnon. 


But of all the work attempted by the 
Committee during the past year, that plan- 
ned and carried out in the South Kootenay 
country is by far the most impressive. ‘The 
suggestion of a campaign that should sweep 
through a whole section of country was 
made during the meeting of the Committee 
of the Western Section at the Synod of 
Saskatchewan. The account of this campaign 
will be fully given in leaflet form. It will 
be sufficient here to say that as ever, the 
Lord God of our salvation granted His 
people exceeding abundantly above all they 
could ask or think in the manifestation of 
the power of His Spirit through the Gospel 
in the South Kootenay. 

With fear and trembling your Committee 
planned this work; the intrenched forces 
of evil had so long driven the Church into 
a purely defensive attitude; but in earnest 
prayer and with faith in God the campaign 
was initiated. From the very commence- 
ment, yes and before the commencement, 
the effects of the campaign were Seen. 
The members of the Christian Church of all 
denominations were drawn together by a 
new bond. and were organized for definite 
service, and the spirit of determination 
Seized the churches everywhere to do battle 
for their cause. 


It is not a part of the policy of your Com- 
mittee to punish results in statistical form, 
but for the glory of God and for the en- 
couragement of His people it is right that 
the Church should know_that both by those 
engaged in the campaign and by those who 
observed its effects from without, the con- 
viction is held that the South Keotenay will 
never be the same again. In its churches a 
new courage, a new hope, a new sense of 
POWer and a new passion for the lives of 
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men have been aroused. Inu the world out- 
side, evils long triumphant have been either 
driven out of their intrenchments or have 
been made to assume a very humble atti- 
tude, while large numbers of men and 
women testified to the saving powers of 
Jesus Christ. 

The campaign was attended by a great 
volume of prayer from all parts of the Cana- 
dian Church, and your Committee feel that 
it is fitting that everywhere praise should 
ascend to God for the marvellous things that 
He has done. 


The following recommendations were 
adopted by the Assembly:— 
1. That the General Assembly record its 


gratitude to Almighty God for His great 
mercy granted to our people in the special 
outpouring of His Spirit in connection with 
the evangelistic services conducted in differ- 
ent parts of the Dominion throughout the 
‘past year. 

2. That the General Assembly re-appoint 
a Committee on Evangelism, and warmly 
commend the work to the sympathies, the 
liberality and the prayers of the membership 
of the Church. 

4. That while not confining its approval to 
any particular form of evangelism, the 
General Assembly would specially commend 
the simultaneous plan for Presbyteries or 
sections of Presbyteries as may be deemed 
advisable. 

5. The General Assembly’s Committee is 
instructed to make as large use as possible 
of the ministers, choir leaders and singers 
of our own Church in connection with evan- 
gelistic campaigns, and would urge sessions 
and congregations to grant them such leave 
of absence aS would enable them to co- 
operate in evangelistic work to which they 
may be called. 

7. Finally, the General Assembly recom- 
mends that in connection with any evange- 
listic mission the greatest care be taken by 
pastors and sessions in the preparation for 
the same, and especially in the conserving 
of the results, and to this end would advise 
that classes and institutes for the systema- 
tic study of the Bible and for prayer as well 
as for the quickening of an intelligent in- 
terest in and devotion to the mission work 
of the Church, be established. 
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AN INCIDENT OF THE KOOTENAY 
CAMPAIGN. 


By Rev. W. D. Reip, MontTREAL. 


For THE REcoRD:— 


It had been a somewhat difficult task to 
get the missioners housed for the coming 
three weeks’ campaign. The people had al- 
most a superstitious dread of that peculiar 
being called an “Evangelist.” Some declared 
themselves willing to take in the preachers, 
but they had not the necessary accommoda- 
tion, The better-off merchants of the town 
made excuses, the fact of the matter being 
they were afraid of offending some of the 
influential hotelkeepers of the place. 

At last a good old lady, who kept a 
boarding-house, which the miners designat- 
ed as “The Last Chance,” offered to give 
the evangelists house room if somebody could 
be found willing to feed them. This duty 
was undertaken by a good Scotch woman 
(who daily supplied the physical wants of 
forty ‘boarders, mostly miners), on the con- 
dition that the “two preachers would pile 
in along with the rest.” Accordingly the 
two missioners settled down at “The Last 
Chance,” and at meal time “piled in” along 
with the forty miners. 

There is a machine in the mines for the 
purpose of hoisting ore from one level to 
another, called “the hoisting gear,” and it 
became a sort of open secret, that the mis- 
Sioners were known as “the two hoisting 
gears.” 

One evening, “the two hoisting gears” 
were a little late for dinner, and the chairs 
were all taken excepting two, that had been 
left vacant, opposite which sat two or three 
of the boarders. who had openly expressed 
disgust with all religion. As the evangelists 
took their places, they noticed a sort of 
amused expression of expectation upon the 
faces of the men, 

“How are the meetin’s goin’ ”’, said the man 
on the other side the table, who had a philo- 
sopher’s large square head.” 

“First rate’ replied the preacher, but we 
have not seen you thére yet.” 

“No sir, and you won’t see me there 
either; I have no use for such nonsense,” 
tartly answered the questioner. 


“How is that” responded the missioner, “ag 
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man with as good a head as you have ought 
to be foremost in that kind of work?” 

“How is that” replied the miner, some- 
what excited, ‘‘I’ll tell ye how it is. Once I 
was laid up for quite a long time, and had 
no literature to read except the Bible, and 
I read it, and read it, until I was sick of it, 
and that has done me for religion ever 
since.” 

By this time, the men were all on the 
“qui vive,’ and one fellow, near the “hoist- 
ing gear,’ said delightedly to his neighbor, 
“there’s goin’ to be something’ doin’ here, 
Jackies 

The missioner sort of pulled finnaelt to- 
gether, as he perceived that there was to be 
a battle before about forty men, so he re- 
plied calmly. 

“Well now, my friend, let us be a little 
more specific about this Bible business. 
What have you to say against the Bible’? 

“What have I against the Bible,” said the 
miner, “why I have everything against it. 
It’s the most immoral book published. Its 
characters are the most abominable char- 
acters of history. When I was a boy, it was 
David, David, from morning till night, until 
I was absolutely sick of him. And what was 
David, anyway, but an old blackguard? We 
talk about the cruelty of Abdul Hamid; why 
he is a saint as compared with your great 
David, who wrote the Psalms. If a man 
were to commence to read a psalm of David 
when I was in church, I would get up and 
walk out.” 

Things were getting interesting, and one 
of the missioners asked, “What incident in 
David’s life do you refer to? Let us get 


down to facts more closely.” 


The anti-Davidite scratched his head me- 
ditatively for a moment, and then said 
“Whenever David captured a city, he always 
eathered together all the maimed and the 


halt and the lame and the blind, who were 
and tortured them to 


\ 


no good as slaves, 
death,” 

“Te did nothing of the kind” quickly re- 
plied the minister. 

“Fe did, and if I had a Bible here I could 
shew it to you’, said the miner. 

“Here you are,” said the missioner, as he 
pulled a small Bible out of his hip pocket, 
and handed it across the table. 

“There was silence deep as death,” as the 
surprised objector bravely took the profer- 
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ed Bible, and began to look carefully in the 
minor prophets for the account of David’s 
cruelty. 

It’s here, anyway, he said, but I don’t 
exactly know where to find it.” 

“You can’t find it, nor can any other man, 
for it is not there,” said the missioner. 

Closing up the book, with a sort of de- 
feated look on his face, the miner returned 
to the attack, with “Elijah is another of 
your great saints, and what a cruel wretch 
he was. One day, he brought out bears to 
eat up a lot of little innocent children; fine 
saint he was’’! 

“My friend,” said the missioner, “there is 
not a passage between the two covers of 
that book that says that Elijah ever called 
out a single bear to eat up a single child.” 

“He did.” 

“He didn’t,” replied euch in turn. 

“Then that unlikely story about him liv- 
ing on locusts and wild honey; who could 
ever believe a tale like that,’ continued the 
miner. 

The man of the cloth answered quickly, 
“There is not a passage in the Bible that 
even hints that Elijah ever ate a locust or a 
piece of wild honey.” 

“There is.” 

“There isn’t,” came from both sides of the 
table again. 

“Find it then,” said the minister, 

After looking through Judges for a little, 
the puzzled sceptic said, “I don’t exactly 
know where it is, but I’m willin’ to bet $10 
it’s there, parson.”’ 

“T’m not a betting man replied the parson, 
but, if I were, I would bet you $5,000, and I 
would gain it too, that you nor no other 
man can find a passage in that book, which 
Says that Hlijah ever called out a bear to 
eat a child, or ate a locust or a piece of wild 
honey.”’ 

Returning to the charge, the objector con- 
tinued: 

“And that old scoundrel of an Abraham 
is another of your great models you hold up 
for us to follow. He lied about his wife in 
Egypt, and then he sold her to Pharaoh. 

“What did he lie about’? queried the par- 
son. 

“He said that his wife was his sister’ was 
the quick reply. 

“So she was, his half sister, and as for 
Selling his wife, he never did anything of 
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the kind, and you can’t find it there either,” 
replied the missioner. 

By this time it was getting a little dark, 
and the miner with the little Bible in his 
hand went over to the window, and for quite 
a while turned over the pages. 

Soon he returned with a look of triumph 
on his face, and said “there it is...... where 
Abraham, your great saint, sold his wife.” 

The passage pointed out .was Gen. XII,, 
16: “And he (Pharaoh) entreated Abram 
well for her sake, and he had sheep and 
oxen and he asses and men servants and she 
asses and camels.” 

“That means,” replied the miner, that he 
sold his wife for these things.” 


“It means nothing of the kind, said the 


missioner, and I will leave it to the men 
here to judge if there is a single word in 
that passage to prove that Abraham sold 
his wife. The trouble with you, my good 
man is, you know nothing whatever about 
your Bible. You will need to be shut up 
with it for a long time again, and read it 
over a few times before you begin to defame 
either the Bible or its characters. You are 
simply reading into the Bible, what you 
would like it to say. Come over to the ser- 
vices to-night and we will try and teach you 
how to be born again, and make a new man 
of you. Z 

“Jack, you may as well give it up until 
you are better posted,” said one of the men, 
as they all arose from the table and retired 
from the dining room. 


For another week the missioners had their 
meals in the same place, and they were 
treated with respect and even cordiality by 
the boarders, but our friend Jack never was 
seen again. Yes, he was seen again. The 
night of the last service, he was in church, 
and no man listened with more rapt aiten- 
tion to the sermon. When the decision 
cards were passed around he took one. At 
the door, he gave the preacher a warm clasp 
of the hand and said with considerable feel- 
ing, “I have thought a good deal on what 
you said to me, and I trust God that from 
this hour, I will be a better man.” 


A sharp and ready tongue! How much 
sorrow it brings to the possessor. If you 
are so fortunate as to own one, both prin- 
ciple and policy demand that you control it. 


~ 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNA- 
} TIONS. 


Calis from 


Saskatoon to Mr. A. W. McIntosh of Bel- 
wood. Accepted. 

Calvin Ch., Montreal, to Mr. James McKay 
of Chippewa. Accepted. 

St. Andrews East, to Mr. H. (C. Ross of 

; Toronto. 

Oneida, to Mr, B. M. Smith. « 
Oakville, to Mr. J. HE. Munro, of Gladstone. 
First Church, Chatham, to Mr. Dickie, of 

Woodstock. Accepted. 

Harrow, to Mr. I. Campbell. 

Victoria Harbor and Waubaushene, to Mr. 


H. Berlis. 

Beeton and Tottenham, to Mr. H. D. Mc- 
Cuaig, 

St. Andrews Ch., Strathcona, to Mr. J. M. 
Millar. Accepted. 

Caven Ch., Exeter, to Mr. S. F. Sharp, of 
Alliston, ; 

St. Andrews, North Easthope, to Dr. W. C. 
Armstrong. 

Listowel, to Mr. D. W. S. Urquhart, of 
Kippen. 

Atwood, to Mr. T. D. McCullough, of Har- 
riston. | 
Economy and Five Islands, to Mr. R. C. 

Murray, 


EInducticns into 


Sherbrooke, 20 May, ‘Mr. J. C. Nicholson. 

East Oxford and Blenheim, June 1, Mr. J. 
F. Clugston. 

Holland, 20 May, Mr. W. A. Churchill. 

Chester, 8 June, Mr. R. F. Sinclair. 


Beverly Ch., Kirkwall, 30 June, Mr. Neil 
Leckie. 

Chalmers (Ch., Hamilton, 26 May, Mr. F. W. 
K. Harris. 


Merivale Ch., near Ottawa, 27 May, Mr. A. 
G. Cameron. 

Bass River, 26 May, Mr. J. R. Miller. 

Prince William, 14 June, Mr. W. Girdwood. 

Blue Mountain and Garden of Eden, 17 
June, Mr. W. H. Sweet. 

Knox Church, Waterdown, 20 July, Mr. J. 
McDonald. 

Hargrave and Knox, 5 July, Mr. W. A. Alex- 
ander. 

Binscarth and Foxwarren, 5 July, Mr. J. B. 
McLaren. 

Valleyfield, 18 July, Mr. C. W. Shelley. 
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South Mt., 1 June, Mr, W. A. Morrison. 

Merrickville, 30 June, Mr. M. F. Bouchard. 

Chesterville, 6 Aug., Mr. S. A. Woods. 

Burns Church, Delaware, 29 June, Mr. W. 
T. Cranston. 

St. John’s Ch., Pittsburgh, 12 August, Mr. 
Reede. 

St. Andrews East, 16 June, Mr. Herbert C. 
Ross. 

Gravenhurst, 17 June, Mr. D. A. McKeracher. 

Dunbarton, 15 June, Mr. A. L. MacFadyen. 


Resignations of 


Penhold, Mr. PR. Simpson. 

Lorneville, Mr. C. J. Townsend. 
Cardigan, Mr. Edwin Smith. 

North Lunenburg, Mr. Geo. W, Mingie. 
Bradford, Mr. C. H. Cooke. 


LOVE THYSELF LAST. 


“Love thyself last; and oh, such joy shall 


thrill thee, 
As never yet to selfish soul was given, 
Whate’er thy lot, a perfect peace will fill 


thee, $ 
And earth shall seem the ante-room of 
heaven. 
“Love thyself last; and thou shalt grow in 
spirit, 


To see, to hear, to know, and understand. 
The message of the stars, lo, thou shalt hear 
it, 
And all God’s joys shall be at thy com- 
mand. 
“Love thyself last. 
‘better, 
By thee, if this brief motto forms thy 
creed. 
Go, follow it in spirit and in letter, 
And shew the true religion which men 
need.” —Ex. 


The world shall be made 


—_—— 


HONOR-HUNTING. 


No man is honored by others quite so 
much as the man who never seeks honor. 
Nothing kills a man’s prospects in this dir- 
ection so completely as to have it known 
that ihe is after all the honor he can get. 

The reason is easy to see. Selfishness is dis- 
honorable and despicable: the man who is 
selfishly ambitious of honor is heading in 
exactly the opposite direction from that in 
which it is to be found, 

Genuine unselfishness is loved and hon- 
ored by the whole world a little more than 
any other trait in mankind: therefore, the 
man who utterly forgets his own honors is 
likely to ‘forget himself into immortality.” 
If we really want the best honors that others 
can give us, let us once and for all stop 
seeking them.—S. S. Times. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 
TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and in- 
ductions and resignations and obituaries of min- 
isters. If not given here it is because they are 
not received. 


The General Assembly Meets in HMali- 
fax, on the First Wednesday of 
dune, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 
St. John, Ist Tues., Oct., ’O9. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 31 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 30 Aug., 7.30 p.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace. 

Truro. : 

. Halifax, Halifax, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Lunenberg, Clyde River, 18 Oct., 4 p.m. 
. St. John, St. John, 12 Sept., 10 a.m. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. P. E. I. Charlottetown, 3 Aug., 10 a.m. 


= 
aS 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2ud Tues., May, 1910. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sept., 4 p.m. 

12, Montreal, last Tues., Sept., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 2 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 6 Sept, 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 2 Nov. 


Synod of Toronto and Hingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues., May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 21 Sept., 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 21 Sept., 9 a.m. 

19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 21 Sept., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 October, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 

22, Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 Sept., 10.30 
a.m, 

23. Barrie, Midland, 14 Sept., 2.30 p.m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan. 

25. Algoma. 

26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 

27. Saugeen, Harriston, 21 Sept., 10 a.m. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910. 


29. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Woodstock, 14 Sept., 11 a.m. 
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31. London, London, 7 Sept., 10.80 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Sept., 10 a.m 
do. Sarnia, Sarnia, 15 Sept., 10 a.m. 
34. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Clinton, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland. 

37. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues., Nov., 1909. 


38. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40 Rock Lake, Miami, 14 Sept., 2 p.m. 

41. Glenboro, Glenboro, Sept. 

42. Portage La Pra., Neepawa, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Sept., 4 p.m. 

44, Minnedosa, Russell, 12 Sept., 7.380 p.m. 
45. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues., Nov., 1969. 


46. Yorkton. 

47, Arcola, Arcola, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 

48. Alameda. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Whitewood, 27 July, 1 p.m. 
50. Abernethy, Rocanville, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
51. Regina, Lumsden, 14 Sept., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

54. Battleford, Battleford, 7 Sep. 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Edmonton, last Wed., April, 1910. 


55. Vermillon, Islay, 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
56. Edmonton, Edmonion, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 
57. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept. 

58. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept. 2 p.m. 

59. Calgary. 

60. High River, Feb., June, Sept., 
61. McLeod. 


Synod ef British Columbia. 
Ist Wed., May, 1910. 


Dec. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, September. 

63. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
64. Westminster. 

65. Victoria, Nanaimo, 15 Sept., 3.30 p.m. 


“Hyeryone has a weak side—the wise man 
as well as the fool. But the difference be- 
tween the two is that the wise man sets a 
double guard on his weak side, and keeps 
it there, while the fool lets his weakness go 
unguarded and open for the next temptation 
that attacks. All good generals fortify the 
weak spot in their defences.” 
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A SAMPLE OF CHINESE “JUSTICE.” 


By Rev. JOHN GRIFFITH, HONAN. 


While there is much of progress, it must 
not be rashly concluded that China is 
thoroughly reformed. The veneer of 20th 
century Civilization is being put on, but it 
covers a lot of worm-eaten wood. The 
judicial system needs a root-and-branch re- 
form. The hundreds of villainous and un- 
Scrupulous hangers-on who live by their 
wits around every yamen, and are allowed 
to wield a semi-official authority, are a 
curse to the country. Their chief business 
is to so entangle every litigant in the 
meshes of their net, that he may not 
escape until bled the last possible drop. 
Wronged and helpless innocence excites no 
compassion in the breast of these harpies. 

Magistrates, too, are universally credited 
with one supreme desire—the desire for 
bribes. How could it be otherwise when 
every position is bought and sold? The 
Chinese indicate their notion of the whole 
social economy in the common saying— 
“Big fish eat fittle fish, 
shrimps, and shrimps eat mud.” 

Not long ago an incident happened to one 
of our Christians, which illustrates one of 
the many devious ways of Chinese justice. 
Salt is a government monopoly in this 
country, and only those licensed to do so 
are allowed to sell. Moreover all who buy 
salt are compelled to buy it from licensed 
shops within the bounds of their own 
country. 

About thirty miles from here iis a walled 
town which lies partly in this province 
and partly in another. The boundaries of 
four different counties run riot in it too. 
The four gates of the town open into only 
three countries, the fourth county being 
without any gate into its section of the 
town. 

But that section of the town meverthe- 
less contains a government salt-shop, and 
from that shop Mr. Fan properly bought 
his salt. He bought a large bagful, enough 
to do his family for a year, and paid the 
exorbitant government price for it. Then 
he loaded it on his donkey and started for 
bome. Necessarily he had to pass over the 
roads of another county in order to get out 
of the town, and there he was Seized by 
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lurking yamen underlings (police) and ac- 
cused of illegally buying salt outside his 
Their expectation, of course, 
was that he would tremblingly offer the 
usual bribe in order to get free from a 
charge which this accusers knew perfectly 
well to be false. 

But a Christian somehow seems to deve- 
lop a spirit which refuses to acquiesce in 
such injustice, and Fan declined to buy his 
release. He was dragged off at once to this 
city where salt and donkey were both taken 
from him and he himself thrown into pri- 
son. Eventually he got free, but part of 
his property was confiscated by the magis- 
trate without any proper enquiry, and al- 
together the loss was such as a poor man 
could ill afford to bear. Amd this is a very 
mild misfortune compared swith many 
which these poor people constantiy meet at 
the hands of those who should be their 
protectors. 


KINDNESS WAS NOT WASTED. 


‘““A missionary in China was being pursued 
by a mob, when he was unexpectedly seized 
by aman who was Standing at his door, 
and dragged into the house where the mob 
could not reach him. 

The man who rescued him had been in 
Shanghai once upon a time, and was taken 
sick. When he had spent all his money 
and his landlord had turned him out, he had 
been taken to a mission hospital, and the 
tender, sympathetic attention he had there 
received, had led him to listen to the 
gospel. 

For twelve years the desire to know more 
of this ‘heavenly doctrine’ had stayed with 
him. Now was his opportunity, and he 
seized it, and while protecting the mission- 
ary he heard the gospel explained to him, 
and a congregation of believers in that city 
is the result.” 

Kindness is never thrown away. It 
comes back to us in unexpected places. 

Even if the kindness does not return to us, 
it will bring down blessings upon some- 
body else’s head.—Observer. 


The readiest way to find salvation is to 
look for it. 


Formosa 


Se ene eer 


THEOLOGICAL COLLEGE AND 
EVANGELISTIC WORK. 


Report of Messrs. Gauld, Jack, and 
MeLéod. 


The year 1908, while not marked iby any 
specially striking results, has some fea- 
tures that are a cause for thanksgiving. 
The inadequate numbers of the staff, due to 
the absence of Mr. Gauld on furlough 
during the early part of the year, and the 
illness of Mr. Jack during the latter part 
of the year, made it impossible to accom- 
plish all that we had hoped. There has, 
however, been definite progress in all the 
more important departments of the work. 

The visitation of chapels and supervision 
of the ‘Chinese evangelists in the employ of 
the mission, have occupied all the spare 
time that the missionaries engaged in this 
-~work could give. (Considerable attention 
was also given to open-air preaching in the 
‘vicinity of Tamsui and other places. The 
students from the college and the other 
Chinese evangelists took part in these ser- 
vices. 

A special feature of the work was. the 
institution of daily evangelistic meetings 
held in a tent in the city of Bangkah dur- 
ing exhibition month. The visit of one of 
the Imperial princes at the formal opening 
of the completed railroad, was the occasion 
of the exhibition and large crowds visited 
the city at that time. The meetings were 
supervised by the Chinese pastors and 
preachers, and gave an opportunity for 
several thousands to hear the Gospel mes- 
sage. A printed list of all the preaching 
stations was freely distributed to each one 
who came, hoping that they might be suffi- 
ciently interested to go to the chapels on 
their return home to hear more of the 
truth. 

The number of baptisms during the year 
shows an encouraging increase, being a total 
of 93 adults and 4226 children. The general 
spirit of evangelism in some of the stations 
is strong, and there seems a manifest desire 
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on the part of many of the Christians to 
pass on the Gospel message to their heathen 
neighbours. The mission seeks to encourage 
this tendency in every way. At the same 
time we feel that there is a great need for 
a quickening of the sense of sin through- 
out the whole Formosan Church. It is our 
hope that by the aid of the Spirit of God 
and with an increased number on our staff 
who will be able to devote themselves to 
evangelistic work in the future, this deepen- 
ing of the sense of sin and quickening of 
the sense of moral responsibility on the 
part of all the followers of the Master, will 
more and more characterize the church. 

The conferences for native evangelists, 
mentioned in last year’s report, have proved 
beneficial in producing a greater spirit of 
co-operation and desire for united effort 
among the Chinese evangelists employed by 
the mission. At these conferences, each 
evangelist has an opportunity of stating the 
problems that confront him in his particu- 
lar field of labour, and of profiting by the 
experience of others. Another effect has 
been the development of a spirit of friendly 
emulation in the work of bringing in the hea- 
then to hear the Gospel and in teaching the 
Christians to read the Scriptures. Not the 
least important result of these conferences 
also is the increased impetus they have 
given to a closer study of the Bible on the 
part of the evangelists themselves. 

The interest taken by church members in 
learning to read the Scriptures still con- 
tinues, and in a number of stations there 
has been good progress in this respect. It 
is the aim of the mission to make this 
desire general throughout the field. We 
feel that if the Christians have a more in- 
telligent knowledge of the Scriptures, the 
work of the Holy Spirit will be more effec- 
tive and the results more permanent. 

In the matter of Self-support, there has 
been a substantial increase. The total con- 
tributions of. the Chinese Church amounted 
to yen 5,318.06 (a yen is equal to about 50 
cents)—an increase of yen 628.43 over the 
contributions of last year. The increased 
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giving has been chiefly in building and re- 
pairing chapels and.in the support of native 
evangelists. The number of congregations 
giving at least partial support to their 
preachers’ salaries, has been more than 
doubled. 

A very important work and one that we 
feel would be very fruitful, if it were pos- 
Sible to devote sufficient attention to it, is 
the work for women and children. A good 
deal has already been accomplished along 
these lines in Tamsui, by the organization 
of a Sunday school, women’s prayer meet- 
ing, and women’s Bible class. Sunday 
schools have also been organized by the 
Chinese evangelists in quite a number of 
chapels. But we feel that for such work, 
and especially for the evangelistic work of 
Taipeh and of the outstations, there should 
be more unmarried ladies, in order that 
some might be able to devote the whole of 
their time to it. 

The number of students in the Theological 
College has been smaller this year, but 
they have for the most part applied them- 
selves with earnestness to their work. The 
subjects taught were Chinese Character, 
Chinese romanized, mathematics, geography, 
singing, writing, Old Testament, New Testa- 
ment, systematic theology, practical The- 
ology and Church History. The teachers 
for the first half of the year were Mr. Jack, 
Dr. Ferguson, Giam Chheng hoa, Koa I-su, 
and Tiu Chhai-hiong. For the last half of 
the year, they were Mr. Gauld, Giam Chheng- 
hoa, Koa d-su. and Tiu Chhai-hiong. The 
number of students in the first half of the 
year was ten, in the latter half it was thir- 
teen. At the close of the year, the services 
of a Japanese teacher were secured, to give 
daily instruction in the Japanese language. 

‘The steadily advancing standard of educa- 
tion makes it imperative that our native 
evangelists should have a more thorough 
training, if they are to reach all classes. To 
secure this end, it is necessary that the 
course should be extended, and also that 
those appointed to teach should be able to 
devote more of their time to this work. 
There should also be a preparatory school, 
in which an ordinary literary course could 
be given, thus furnishing a foundation for 
more thorough instruction in theology. 

The returns from the book-room during 
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the year, indicate a considerable increase in 
the sale of Bibles and other Christian 
literature. The sales of general literature 
amounted to yen 364.48, representing 
Several thousand books and booklets, such 
as commentaries, Bible helps, tracts, trans- 
lations of religious and scientific works, etc. 
In addition, 314 Bibles and Testaments and 
5,671 Scripture portions were sold for the 


Chinese branch of the British and Foreign 


Bible Society. 

In conclusion, we wish to express our 
gratitude to God for His goodness to us in 
our work during the past year. What 
little has been accomplished has been done 
in the hope that His name might be magni- 
fied throughout Formosa and throughout the 
whole earth. May His Spirit touch the 
hearts of the members of the North Formosa 
Church, and thus may they become living 
witnesses, whose lives shall testify to the 
truth of the Gospel, and be the means of 
leading many to know Him, whom to know 
is life eternal. 


REPORT OF MACKAY HOSPITAL. 
Dr. J. Y. Ferguson, Tamsui. 


‘Mackay Hospital was re-opened for dis- 
pensary work on February 24th. On July 
6th, when repairs were almost complete, we 
received permission from the Japanese 
government to carry on regular hospital 
work. ; 

In permitting us to call our institution a 
hospital, the Government exercised con- 
siderable leniency, as neither our accommo- 
dation, equipment, nor the qualifications of 
our assistants fulfilled the requirements of 
their regulations. In spite of this fact, 
however, they freely granted permission, and 
expressed their appreciation of our work. 

The number of treatments including sur- 
gical operations, was nearly fourteen thou- 
sand, besides which every day brought us 
quota of boils to be lanced and wounds to 
be sutured and dressed. 

The statistics of the outdoor department 
show that 3,606 patients, the majority of 
whom were heathen, heard the Gospel, and 
were seen by the medical missionary in the 
private consulting room, an average of over 
three times each. 

While the outdoor department is an im- 


portant part of hospital work and we have 
seen good results from it, yet it is from the 
indoor patients that we obtain best results. 
Apart from the instruction received from 
regularly appointed teachers, in-patients 
have opportunity for discussing with one 
another the things which they have seen 
and heard. 

‘emi there is usually among their 
number, a Christian who can read his Bible 
in the romanized colloquial, and if he is not 
too ill, he invariably spends a good part of 
his time in talking about and reading aloud 
from this wonderful Book—the only one he 
has ever read. The following is an instance: 

A man almost blind, came from the East 
Coast. He remained for a few days, re- 
ceiving treatment, and then went home. In 
November, he returned for operation, and 
with him came another patient, a young lad 


from the same community, who was a 
Christian. 


When everything was ready to begin the 
operation, he arose from the table bowed his 
head and prayed. His prayer was simple, 
put quite complete. It contained thanks- 
giving, confession of sin, and petition for 
help, physically and spiritually. We were 
all amazed, knowing him to be a heathen, 
put on enquiry found that the first time he 
came he had heard something of the Gospel, 
and that when he returned home, he attend- 
ed worship at a chapel where he heard more, 
but the only direct teaching he had receiv- 
ed was from the young Christian lad who 
had journeyed with him from the Hast 
Coast, and was now occupying the Same 
ward with him in the hospital. 

We were very much hampered in surgical 
work by lack of operating out-fit and ward 
secommodation. The operations done under 
local anaesthesia swere mainly on the eye. 
They were very varied and interesting, the 
most common ones being for entropion, 
iridectomy and pterygium. 

The medical cases also were very varied 
and interesting. In spite of the improved 
Sanitary conditions of the Island, however, 
the most common diseases are still malaria 
and dysentery. 

Another disease, common here, and which 
until recent years was supposed to be 
dyspepsia, is ankylostomiasis, which is 
caused by a parasite in the upper part of 
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the intestine. One patient had suffered from 
this disease to such an extent that for two 
years he had been unable to do any work, 
and could seldom leave his room. He came 
to the hospital, dreadfully emaciated and 
anaemic, constantly racked by pain and un- 
ble to eat or sleep. The disease was so far 
advanced that miscroscopical examination 
Was difficult and the remedy, which is a 
severe one, was very risky. But there was 
no alternative, so we began treatment, with 
the result that in two months, he was al- 
most perfectly well. His family, who for- 
meriy were opposed to Christianity, now 
are very friendly with the preacher at that 
place, and some of them have begun to at- 
tend worship. 

During the year we had sixty-eight opium 
patients. They were all heathen, and many 
of them from distant places, so that up to 
the time of writing, several have not been 
heard from since they left the hospital. One 
of them, however, has become a member of 
the church and is a very enthusiastic 
Christian. Of others we have heard favour- 
able reports. At present we have eight 
Opium patients in a rented house near the 
hospital, and each has come, according to 
his story, because his neighbour was cured 
last year. 

We have only twelve beds in the hospital, 
So it is needless to say that many patienis 
have to be refused. We seldom have less 
than thirty patients to accommodate. These 
come from a distance and cannot be turned 
away. When the wards are filled, the re- 
mainder are disposed of in various ways. 
Some are quartered in an old building be- 
hind the wards, formerly used as a kitchen. 
Those who can do so, go to the homes of 
friends or relatives in the town, and those 
Who can afford to do so, go to the Chinese 
inns. We must, however, make better provi- 
sion for the opium patients, and so we have 
rented a building which accommodates 
about ten persons, 

A Bible class for men was conducted in 
the hospital every Sunday, immediately after 
morning service in the chapel. There was 
an average attendance of twenty-five. Four 
of the young men learned to read the New 
Testament in the romanized colloquial and 
others made considerable progress, 

In looking over the year’s work, we feel 
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that we have done little for the Master in 
this needy field, but that little has drawn 
us closer to the Chinese. We understand 
and love them better, and that alone will 
fit us for more effective service in future. 


WOMEN’S WORK. 


; 


Report of Misses Kimmey and Connell. 


In the beginning of the year, the single 
lady missionaries met with the married 
ladies of the misison, and outlined a method 
to direct women’s work for the year. This, 
of necessity, has been mostly confined to 
our own town. 

Mrs, Ferguson, with the help of Mr. and 
Mrs. Koa, has very successfully conducted 
a Sunday morning Service for the children, 
at the time of the regular church service. 
Hymns and an illustrated Bible lesson were 
taught. 

Mrs. Jack conducted a Bible class in the 
Life of Christ for Christian Women who 
could read. The enrollment was fourteen, 
with a very regular attendance. At the 
same hour, Mrs. Mackay taught hymns or 
Simple Bible truths to thoSe who were un- 
able to read. 

A women’s prayer meeting was organized 
to meet weekly. Miss Kinney was made 
responsible for it; but the Chinese Chris- 
tian women help in leading the meetings. 
These meetings have had a good attend- 
ance and several heathen women have be- 
come quite interested. 

Miss Connell was chosen to do regular 
visiting in the homes, and much of the 
success of the various classes is due to her 
visits. 

Mrs. MacLeod, though having had but a 
few months at language study, has been 
able to help in the Sunday School. The 
Sunday School has a Chinese Superintendent 
but the foreign women all help in teaching. 


Bible Women. 


There are nine Bible women in various 
parts of the field, helping in the work of the 
chapels. One has been particularly helpful 
in teaching the women and children in her 
Station to read Romanized colloquial. Part 
of the year a Bible woman was engaged in 
the hospital at Tamsui. This furnishes a 
good opportunity for work. 
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Girls’ School. 


New pupils are admitted in September 
only. This year thirteen new pupils were 
received, one of last year’s dropped out on 
account of illness, making the enrollment 
thirty-six. At the close of the spring term 
in June, a public examination was held, 
many of the parents attending. A short re- 
view of the year’s work was conducted, and 
progress could be noted. A prize of a Bible 
neatly bound in morocco, was offered to 
any repeating chosen passages of Scripture, 
in all about 185 verses. Three girls obtain- 
ed bibles. This year several are also study- 
ing for the General Assembly’s diploma. 
At the close of the spring term, four girls 
confessed Christ and united with the 
church. 

During May and June, Miss Kinney in 
company with Mrs. Jack, spent three weeks 
in visiting our churches on the east coast, 
about ten days being spent in Lotong, a 
large Chinese town where as yet there is no 
organized church. Classes were held and 
instruction given to the women and child- 
ren. In all,’ about seventeen churches were 
visited, and in several places services were 
held with the women. 

During the summer school vacation, Miss 
Kinney visited ten of the nearer churches. 
Meetings were held with the women, or 
visits made in their homes. Throughout the 
year, regular language study has been con- 
tinued. 


NO ESCAPE FROM DUTY. 


A sense of duty pursues us ever. It is 
omnipresent, like the Deity. If we take to 
ourselves the wings of the morning and 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, duty 
performed or duty violated is still with us, 
for our happiness or our misery. If we say 
the darkness shall cover us, in the darkness 
as in the light our obligations are yet with 
us. We cannot escape their power nor fly 
from their presence. They are with us in 


this life, will be with us at its close; and 
in that scene of inconceivable solemnity 
which lies yet farther onward, we shall 
still find ourselves surrounded by the 
consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever 
it has been violated, and to console us SO 
far aS God may have given us grace to per- 
form it.—Daniel Webster. 


Pulpit and Pew 


THE ONLY EFFECTIVE THEOLOGY. 


Dr. Wilbur Chapman, at a recent recep- 
tion in Melbourne, Australia, defined ‘his 
theological standpoint. 

“T (believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of 
God and the Saviour of the world. I believe 
in the Bible right through. I believe that 
men must be born again.” “If you do not 
believe with me, I am sorry for you; but I 
shall not fight you.’ Then he added, with 
emphasis, “Jf I did not hold this creed I could 
not do this work.”’ 


In those few , sentences Dr. Chapman 
touched what may be called the dynamic 
centre of the Christian faith, the doctrines 
which have shaped Christian history; the 
creed that hhas created martyrs, that sends 
out missionaries, that regenerates slums, 
and that alone can save the ‘world. And 
all history is a witness to the fact that 
Where this doctrinal centre is abandoned, 
Christianity suffers instant and tragical ar- 
rest. Its power slips from it.- It has no 
message which can challenge—or which 
deserves to challenge—the attention of the 
world. | 

. ¢ 
The Secret of Failure. 


The tworld to-day is full of examples of 
what may be called arrested Christianity. 
The name survives, the form, the doctrinal 
outline; but it is a dead thing. Or if not 
actually dead, it lacks all the vital and ag- 
gressive energies of life. And always the 
secret lies in the loss of those foundation 
truths of the Christian faith, belief in the 
Bible as the Word of God, and belief in 
Jesus Christ as the Son of God and the 
Saviour of the world. 

Much that is beautiful may survive, and 
much that is true, even when these two 
great truths are diluted into uncertainty; 
fbut the Christianity thus diluted is no 
longer a Gospel.It inspires no great achieve- 
ees Its saving power has slipped from 
it. 

Let the case of the Unitarian Church 
for a moment be considered. It holds 
everything in Christianity except the Divin- 
ity of its Head and His redeeming iwork for 
the human race. It teaches Christian ethics. 
It has produced some beautiful tooks, 
and many correct lives. 


But, to borrow a term from electricity, it 
is “a dead wire.” No spiritual force thrills 
in it. Where is the mission in heathen 
lands it has sent out? Where are slums 
it has regenerated? It stands helpless be- 


fore the sin and sorrow of the race. It 
never produced a martyr or inspired a re- 
former. 

Imagine the Christianity of the world 
to-day ‘become universally and suddenly 
Unitarian in creed. What a change would 
follow in its hymnology! What a sudden 
paralysis would fall upon all its energies! 
All the missions in heathen lands ‘would 
languish, and in time die. Dr. Wilbur 
Chapman has all Christian history, and all 
the visible facts of the world to-day on his 
side, when the declares that if he lost his 
faith in Jesus Christ as the Son of God and 


‘the Saviour of the world he could not do 


the work he is now doing. 

And many churches which are not Uni- 
tarian in name are—perhaps unconsciously 
—Unitarian in practical faith. Their creed 
is really a sort of pale and attenuated deism. 
They still apply the old terms of reverence 
and faith to Christ, but the reality has 
slipped out of them. They do not actually 
believe in Him as a Saviour, bringing to 
men a personal, present; and actual salva- 
tion from sin. They teach ‘Christian ethics; 
but they misplace them, and the misplacing 
is fatal. In the true Christian. ordermine 
ethics do not precede the deliverance, and 
earn it; they follow it, and are created by 
it. The inversion of that order, We re- 
peat, is an absolutely fatal surrender of 
the whole message and power of Christianity. 


What Christ Is. 


Now, a church with an attenuated Bible, 
which proclaims a Christ who is a teacher, 
perhaps, and an example, but not a Saviour— 
a church which offers to men not a deliver- 
ance wrought by divine grace, and received 
through faith, but a code of ethics to be 
achieved by human effort—such a church 
not only fails, it deserves to fail, because it 
misrepresents Christianity. It omits its 
central and divinest truth. 

Jesus Christ, the, incarnate Son of God, 
offers Himself, first and last, to the human 
race as a Saviour. He has many offices, it 
is true. He is a Teacher,, an Example, a 
Guide; but He is all these only that He 
may be a Saviour. Christ defines Himself: 
“T am the Way, the Truth and the Life.” 
He does not say, “I point out the way,” 
but, “I am the Way.” He does not say, “I 
teach truth,” but I am the Truth.*- He 
does not announce, “I reveal life,’ but “I 
am the Life.” 


His Gospel does not consist in good ad- 
vice; it is good news; news exactly such as 
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a race of perishing and sinful men needs 
to hear; the news of a Deliverer, One who 
will do for us, and in us, what we cannot do 
for ourselves. Dr. Wilbur Chapman -was 
profoundly right when he said that if he 
did not believe in Jesus Christ as such a 
Saviour and bringing to men such a salva- 
tion, he could not do the work he is doing. 


The Truth. 


“The same old thing, isn’t it?” said 
someone, with a sneer, who had listened to 
Dr. Chapman. “Yes,” was the reply, “and 
the same old results.” The “thing” is as 
old as Pentecost and the results date from 
Pentecost, and spring still from the myste- 
rious energy of Pentecost. 

Suppose Peter, on that great day, had 
preached a Unitarian Christ; or had offer- 
ed his hearers, instead of a risen Christ to 
be accepted, an improved system of ethics 
to be obeyed. Suppose he had entertained 
his hearers with an elaborate argument to 
prove that there were seven—or even seven- 
teen—Isaiahs instead of one, and that the 
books of Moses were a late forgery. There 
would have been no Pentcost in that case. 

And still there are no echoes of Pente- 
cost ‘when such things take the place of the 
true and divine message of (Christianity. 
“Science,’ says Mr. Huxley, ‘believes in 
justification, not by faith, but by verifica- 
tion,” and that “the same old results” 
follow what is called with a sneer “the 
same old thing,” is exactly the sort of veri- 


Changeless 


fication science accepts. “There is not a 
man to-day in America” says Dr. Chap- 
man, “that is preaching to crowds, and 


holding the crowds, but he is preaching 
just the simple story of Jesus Christ.” 

Of course, the power does not lie simply 
in the recital of even the most orthodox 
theological formula. The “simple story’ of 
Jesus Christ may be told under spiritual 
conditions which leave that story without 
power. Evangelicalism, too, has its ortho- 
doxy, which may jbe as arid and powerless 
as any other type of orthodoxy. But when 
the truths Peter preached on the day of 
Pentecost are preached afresh in the spirit 
and power of Pentecost, the great victories 
of the Christian faith may be re-won. 

The form of truth may vary from time to 
time; but truth itself is changeless. At one 
of his meetings a man asked Gipsy Smith 
when he was going to preach on the New 
Theology. “I am too busy ‘with the Old,” 
was his reply. ‘That is the theology that 
makes the devil tremble. It makes saints 
out of saloon-keepers and saloon frequen- 
ters. It makes preachers out of criminals. 
The Old Theology can do anything.”—The 
Southern Cross. 


“If a man is growing large in wealth, 
nothing but constant giving can keep him 
from growing small in soul.’—J. Campbell 
White. 
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KEEPING SWEET. 


It is not a matter of temperament nearly 
as much as some people imagine. To have 
a cheery and sunny and care-free habit of 
thought and life is something probably to 
be sought after and cultivated more than it 
is, but there is a greater achievement than 
this, and a much more Christian and fun- 
damental one. 

Itisnota matter of circumstances or sur- 
roundings or chance happenings in life. Some 
of the sweetest souls, those who keep most re- 
solutely the bitterness of envy and mistrust, 
and narrowness, and pessimism out of their 
scheme of life, have had to drink most 
deeply of the cup of sorrow and trouble and 
affliction. Keeping sweet is a habit of the 
soul; it is not learned lightly by very many 
of us, but it may be, it ought to be, main- 
tained and persisted in even when life is 
doing its worst for us. 

Just to take men and things at their best, 
perverse men and perverse things, it may 
be; to resolutely shut your soul to withering 
doubt and pessimism and fear; to be brave 
and hopeful and expectant of the best; to 
let kindness and patience have their perfect 
work both in your thought and in your 
deed—all these are implied just in keeping 


Sweet. Yes, surely, it is a great achieve- 
ment, the crown and glory of Christian 
attainment. 


We discount our religion most seriously 
and fatally when we do not allow it to train 
and discipline us in this fine art of Chris- 
tian expresson. We get the notion some- 
times that harshness means strength, and 
we try to justify bitterness and unkindness 
in the name of our zeal for righteousness 
and truth. 

But we seldom succeed in Satisfying our 
own conscience by the subterfuge, and we 
do always succeed in taking something 
from the winsomeness and charm and real 
power of the religion that we profess. 


It is a question if the lack of kindliness, 
of forbearance, of sweet reasonableness, that 
manifest itself in our lives so often and so 
constantly does not do more to dishonor the 
name of the Son of Man and to discredit the 
causes of His Kingdom than all the other 
failures and shortcomings that our lives do 
show. Just to keep sweet, in our own soul 
life and in all our relations with the world 
about us, is to give to our profession of re- 
ligion a winsomeness and vitality that will 
make it a power for the bringing in of the 
Kingdom.—Christian Guardian. 


True greatness is in the character, never 
in the circumstances. No matter about 
wearing a crown, make sure that you have 
a head worthy to wear a crown.—J. R. 
Miller. 
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CONVERSATION AND PULFIT 
DELIVERY. 


The ideal style of pulpit speaking is with 
very little modification the ideal of good 
conversation. The practical age in which 
we live demands a colloquial rather than 
an oratorical style of pulpit delivery. A 
man who has something to say in conver- 
sation usually has little difficulty in saying 
it. If he presents the facts he will speak 
convincingly; if he is deeply in earnest he 
will speak persuasively; and if he be an 
educated man his speech will have the un- 
mistakable marks of culture and refinement. 

This study of conversation, both our own 
and that of others, offers daily opportunity 
for improvement in accuracy and fluency of 
speech, of fitting words to the mouth as 
well as to the thought, and of forming hab- 
its that will unconsciously disclose them- 
selves in the larger work of public speak- 
ing. This study will guard the preacher 
from ministerial, infiated, and unnatural 
tones, and restrain him from transgressing 
the laws of nature even in those parts of 
his sermon demanding lofty and intensified 
treatment. 


Some easily remembered suggestions re- 
garding conversation are these: 

1. Pronounce your words distinctly and 
accurately, like “newly made coins” from 
the mint, but without pedantry. 

2. Upon no occasion allow yourself to in- 
dulge in careless or incorrect speech. 

3. Open the mouth well in conversation. 
Much indistinct speech is due to speaking 
through half-closed teeth. 

4, Closely observe your conversation and 
that of others, to detect faults and to im- 
prove your speaking-style. 

5. Vary your voice to suit the variety of 
your thought. A well-modulated voice de- 
mands appropriate changes of pitch, touch, 
perspective, and feeling. 

6. Avoid “loud talking.’’ 

7. Take care of the consonants and the 
vowels will take care of themselves. 

8. Cultivate the music of the conversa- 
tional tones. 

9. Favor the low pitches of your voice. 

10. Remember that the purpose of con- 
scious practice and observation in the mat- 
ter of conversation is to lead ultimately to 
unconscious performance. 


The value of correct conversation as a 
means to effective public speaking is realized 
by few men. Beecher said: “How much 
squandering there is of the voice!’’ mean- 
ing that this golden opportunity for im- 
provement was generally disregarded. 

It is not too much to say, however, that 
if the sweet and gentle expression of the 
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mother, the strong and affectionate tones 
of the father, and the spontaneous musical 
notes of the children, as heard in daily con- 
versation, could be united in the voice of 
the minister and brought to the preaching 
of his sermon, there would be little doubt 
of its magical and enduring effect upon the 
hearts of men. The wooing tone of the lov- 
er is what the preacher needs in his pulpit 
style rather than the voice of declamation 
and denunciation. 

The study of conversation serves to guide 
the public speaker not only in the free and 
natural use of his voice, enunciation, and 
expression, but also in the use of his lan- 
guage. He will here learn to choose the 
simple word instead of the complex, the 
short sentence instead of the involved, the 
concrete illustration instead of the abstract. 
He will acquire ease, spontaneity, simpli- 
city, and directness, and when he rises to 
speak to men he will employ tones and 
words best known and understood by them. 


A preacher may spend too much time in 
study and solitude. If he does he will soon 
realize a distinct loss through lack of social 
intercourse with his fellow men. The facul- 
ties most needed in pulpit preaching are 
these very powers that are so largely ex- 
ercised in ordinary conversation. The abil- 
ity to think quickly, to marshal facts and 
arguments, to introduce a vivid story or ii- 
lustration, to parry and thrust as some- 
times needed to hold one’s own ground, and 
the general mental activity aroused in con- 
versation, all tend to produce an interesting, 
vivacious, and forceful style in public speak- 
ing, 

We would not underestimate the value of 
meditation and silence to the public speaker. 
These are necessary for original and pro- 
found thinking, for the cultivation of the 
imagination, and for the accumulation of 
thought. But conversation offers an im- 
mediate outlet for this stored-up knowledge, 
testing it as a finished product in expres- 
sion, and projecting it into life and reality 
by all the resources of voice and feeling. 
This exercise is as necessary to the mind 
as physical exercise is to the body.—In 
Homiletic Momthly. 


As one looks round wpon the community 
to-day, how clear the problems of hundreds 
of unhappy lives appear—rich men who 
with all their wealth are weary and wretch- 
ed; learned men whose learning only makes 
them querulous and jealous. Every man 
knows what these men need, just some- 
thing which shall make them go out into 
the open ocean of complete sacrifice. They 
are rubbing and fretting and chafing them- 
selves against the ‘wooden wharves of their 
own interests to which they are tied.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


sd 
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WANTED—RECRUITS. 
By Rev. Joun LocHEap, M.A., MONTREAL. 


The “Church Militant’ is not a figure of 
Speech, it is a fact. If the Church is not 
militant, it had better disband. We do not 
want a church upon a “peace footing.” 

And that is why the Church needs re- 
cruits, and why she ought to be able to of- 
fer those who join her ranks something 
worth while. Because her warfare is never 
ended, and she can offer to every man a 
career of active service. No one wishes to 
rust in barracks, and drill without an enemy 
in sight is apt to be a woefully mechanical 
thing. Soldiering is never thoroughly 
popular till the clouds of war loom in the 
sky. The “shilling” may be bright and new 
minted, but it makes little appeal in tthe 
day when the baitle dogs slumber and 
stocks are high. That is the problem of the 
ordinary recruiting sergeant. It ought not 
to be the problem of the Church. 

And yet it has been. Somehow the pass- 
ive side of church life has been over- 
emphasized, and the active obligation’ of 
membership too much lost sight of. Every 
argument has been used to induce people to 
come to church save the normal one that 
the campaign needs their service. And too 
little vital scope has been provided for the 
energies of those whio come. 

Human nature at its best does not wish 
very much to be talked at, or to be made 
the recipient of bounty. It is too active 
and independent. But let it see a really 
needful piece of work to do, and the chances 
are human nature will roll up its sleeves 
and go at it. Or, to put thle matter in ano- 
ther way, tell a man to come and see you 
because you wish to give him good advice, 
and you may take it for granted he will 
not come. But let him know you need his 
counsel and help, and before you are aware 
he is walking up the avenue. Thoreau says 
somewhere that if he knew of a person ap- 
proaching his house unasked with no better 
purpose than that of “doing him good,’ he 
would fly out by another way as fast as 
his legs could carry him. The sentiment 
is entirely ‘human. 

Our Lord never asked any man to follow 
Him for the sake of what he could get. 
He painted the way He trod as rough and 
homeless. He spoke of a cross which every 
one must carry, and He asked every intend- 
ing recruit first to count the cost. That is, 
He touched the heroic in men, and appealed 
to the ‘highest motives alone. Not only 
so, but He redeemed His promises to them, 
for the few who ventured to share with Him 
His lonely bivouac never lacked for active 
service. Raw levies indeed were the dis- 
ciples when Jesus sent them forth through 
the towns and villages of Galilee. 

The Church of Christ has other aspects 
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pesides the militant, but if it is to make 
its highest appeal to the hearts of the young 
it must be as an enterprise demanding re- 
cruits. The excuse a man commonly makes 
for not coming to church that he can “get 
more good’ by reading at home ought to 
appear as ridiculous as it really is. The 
Church does not ask him in the first place 
to get good, but to give good. As well might 
a soldier refuse the call of his country on 
the ground that he found more pleasure in 
shooting off his gun in the back garden! 

The Kingdom of God, whose organized 
form is the Church, means activity and seltf- 
sacrifice. It exists to sweeten society and 
for the healing of the nations; to right the 
wrong, to make the crooked straight and 
the rough places smooth. The question 
which Christ asks of each of us is “Will 
you enlist?” And the question we must 
ask ourselves as a Church is “How can we 
redeem this promise of active service? How 
can we find the best and most vital channels 
for the sacrifice we call for.’—Melvilie 
Church Supplement. 


THINGS TO FORGET. 


If you would increase your happiness and 
prolong your life,—forget your neighbor’s 
faults. Forget the slanders you have 
heard. Forget the temptations. Forget 
the fault-finding, and give a little thought 
to the cause which provoked it. Forget the 
peculiarities of your friends, and only re- 
member the good points which make you 
fond of them. Forget all personal quarrels 
or histories you may have heard by acci- 
dent, and which, if repeated, would seem a 
thousand times worse than they are. 

Blot out of memory, as far as possible, 
all the disagreeable occurrences of life; they 
will come, but they will grow larger when 
you remember them, and the constant 
thought of the acts of meanness, or worse 
still, malice, will only tend to make you 
more familiar with them. Obliterate every- 
thing disagreeable from yesterday; start out 
with a clean sheet for to-day, and write upon 
it, for sweet memory’s sake, only those 
things which are lovely and lovable.— 
Herald and Presbyter. 


There never was a time when mere place 
or Office, mere title to distinction, gave a 
man so little as it does to-day. The atten- 
tion of the country is riveted upon worth 
rather than uwpon position, upon the means 
by which an end has been attained rather 
than upon accumulation. That is a most 
wholesome thing.’—Governor Hughes of 
New York. 


Lowliness is the base of every virtue. 
who goes the lowest builds the safest. 


He 
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THE MASTERY THAT LIBERATES. 


A man who is a Christian cannot be his 
own master. This is part of the cost of 
Christian discipleship. It is not a heavy 
cost, however, for no other man can be his 
own master either. The only difference is 
that the Christian openly acknowledges his 
master, aS the others often do not. A score 
of influences are ready to offer themselves 
at any moment for the ruling place in every 
man’s life, and some one or other of them 
he is sure to accept. Therefore it is that 
the Christian, instead of needing pity, is to 
be congratulated; for the Master that he 
acknowledges is One who can rule all the 
rest, and is absolutely worthy to be fol- 
lowed. 

A master must of course be supreme or 
he is no master. Christ demands the ruling 
place or none at all. He will not divide 
honors with any one or anything. A young 
man who thought he had been converted in 
some special meetings joined the church, 
and for a while left his old companions. It 
was not for very long, however. The church 
people ‘froze him out,” to use his expres- 
sion. He contended that they did not make 
him feel as much at home as they might 
have done. They were at fault, without 
doubt; but the young man was more so. 
Instead of following Christ he was following 
his own longing for social recognition. 

And this is sometimes the case with pros- 
pective church-members, and again with 
those who are already members. Instead 
of being controlled by their own or their 
fellows’ mistakes and offenses, all men need 
still to give to Christ the control of their 
lives. Christ is not divided, nor has Christ 
offended. Shame the day, then, when any 
man called a Christian could be turned aiway 
from the Master by a fellow-disciple’s fault! 
Judas is not our leader, no, not even Peter, 
but Jesus the Christ. Not until the honest 
conscience has found a flaw in him need 
any disciple think necessary to leave the 
fellowship of his followers. 

Christians are fallible, of course. In fact, 
that they should know they are liable to 
mistakes is one of the necessary conditions 
of discipleship. Jesus said that he came not 
to “call the righteous, but sinners.” We 
take him as our Master because we need a 
master; we become learners of Him because 
we know we have much to learn. The man 
who “knows it all’ is not welcomed at any 
place of learning, and the self-satisfied man 
cannot make an acceptable candidate in the 
school of the Christian life. 

On the other hand, to have Christ as a 
Master insures advancement to the waakest 
if they will but trust Him. It has often been 
those who knew their own weakness best 
who have been able to go with Christ to the 
highest service. Just as Paul was able to 
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am weak, then am I 
strong,’ so any Christian may know that 
his own absolute dependence upon the 
Master is his only hope for success in the 
Christian life. 

Many a man has been saved from drown- 
ing by entire dependence upon a more pow- 
ful swimmer. Struggling would have meant 
death. A traveler who has chosen a guide 
for mountain climbing cannot stop midway 
on a perilous cliff to consult his own fears; 
he must trust the guide and go ahead, or 
both may be lost. 

When a master is chosen, he must be 
master, indeed, and his word must be law. 
The knowledge of weakness is not therefore 
a hindrance to discipleship, but rather a 
prerequisite, if only it do not hold the dis- 
ciple back when the Master leads. 

The true disciple of Jesus Christ has a4 
Master who rules his life, a Master who 
Lrooks no rival; but that Master is also 
friend, closer and dearer than any friend 
beside. He died for those who would love 
him, and yet he is not dead, but risen again 
to- live within their hearts and make tne 
frea indeed. To acknowledge the mastery 
of such a Master is the only true liserty.— 
S.S. Times. 


declare, “When I 


DUTIES UNDONE. 
Duty passed by always means loss. And 
it is a loss that is never made up to us. We 


can be forgiven, and we can gain fresh 
strength from fresh duty-doing; but the 
failure from duty left undone cannot, by 
later faithfulness be made as though it 
were not, 

If, for example, God has made it plain to 
us that he would have us spend a certain 
time alone with him every day, we cannot 
pass that duty one day and hope to offset 
our failure by doubie time the next day. 
The day of the failure was the poorer be- 
cause of it, and something was lost out of 
our lives that we cannot get back. 

But it is also true that every duty done 
puts something into our lives that can never 
be taken from us. Why should we ever he- 
sitate, in the choice between permanent loss 
and permanent gain?—S. S. Times. 


The only influence that can save a child, 
a boy, or a grown person, for that matter, 
is the loving contact of one soul with an- 
other—individual rather than institutional 
treatment—getting the person sought to be 
benefitted to feel and believe that his or 
her welfare is the supreme matter with you, 
and to disappoint your expectations would 
be to cause you genuine grief—J. J. Kiles. 
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ANNE WARNER'S CHURCH WORK. 


J 
Anne, tall and grim, went to the door in 
answer to a knock. It was Sunday morn- 
ing, but she did not have on her usual 
attire for that day. She wore a clean ging- 
ham dress and a white apron. She opened 
the door and Cornelia Bryant smiled back 
at her. Cornelia was one of the young girls 
in the church and an unusual _ favorite. 
There was, however, no relenting in Anne’s 
severe eyes. 


“Good morning, Miss Anne,” smiled Cor- 
nelia, a trifle anxiously. “Are you sick or 
what is the matter? We've all been worry- 
ing about you. The last bell Has rung and 
Mrs. Howard sent me over after the com- 
miunion glasses. She said you had always 
brought them on time before, and she 
couldn’t understand why you didn’t come. 
Old Mrs. Perkins even suggested you had 
been murdered by burglars.” But Anne did 
not smile. 

Without answering, she went to her 
pantry and brought out a covered basket. 


“You'll find what you want here,’ she 
said briefly, ‘“and—clean. But you can tell 
Mrs. Howard and anybody else, as far as I 
am concerned, that I’ve fetched and carried 
for that church as long as I’m goin’ to. 


“T’ve kept them individual communion 
glasses clean now for a matter of six years 
or more, and nobody has once said, ‘I’ll 
wash ’em for you next month.’ I carried 
"em in rain and snow and mud, and every 
other kind of weather, backward and for- 
ward, without a ‘thank you’ from any one. 


A. church that’ll ride a free horse to 
death, I have my opinion of. 

“And that ain’t. all,’ went on Anne 
“lve been talking about individual com- 
munion glasses so far, but I’ve noticed that 
if there’s anything else that’s hard and dis- 
agreeable to be done, they’re pretty apt to 
let me know about it. Now what I’ve got 
to say is this: By the American Constitu- 
tion, I’m entitled, as far as I know, to life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness, and 
if you’ve got any dishes to wash, or any 
cakes to bake, or any church curtains to 
do up, why you’ll have w settle on some- 
body else besides Anne Grosby ‘Warner. 
That’s all I got to say.” 


Cornelia looked distressed. She was a 


pretty, dark-haired girl, with smooth, 
- round cheeks. 
“Why, Miss Anne,’ she cried, “I’m sure 


no one ever thought of making a slave of 
you; if we have. it’s just thoughtlessness. 
Of course you sban’t wash the communion 
glasseS any more, and I’ll tell the ladies 
not to put any more tasks on you. I sup- 
pose they thought that, living alone as you 
do, you had more time, and some of us got 
it into our heads that—you liked it. I’m 
sorry.” 
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Anne did not reply, but she watched the 
slender, graceful figure go across the yard, 
with its covered basket. Just. two blocks 
away was the church, and by going out the 
back way one could save nearly a block. 
Anne stood still a moment, then resolutely 
she closed the door. 

“T guess that talk I gave Cornelia will 
open their eyes. some,” she thought, with 
an air ot satisfaction. 

On Monday morning Mrs. Deacon HEmer- 
son came over. Anne was washing. Her 
iron-gray hair was combed severely back. 
Her limp blue calico hung in straight folds. 
Mrs. Emerson looked at her. She was a 
pleasant little old lady, with kindly eyes. 

“No, I’m not going to stay ,Anne,” she 
said. “You’re washing.” 

“Cornelia told me what you said yester- 
day,” she added with a queer look. “I’m 
real sorry you feel as you do, Anne, about 
the church work. My conscience hurts me 


considerably, too. I guess we have put 
more on you than we knew about. Those 
individual communion sets are dreadful 


hard to keep clean and I, for one, want to 
apologize right now, for lettin’ you tend to 
them for so long.” 

Anne’s face relaxed. 

“You needn’t apologize to me,’ she an- 
swered, a trifle less grimly.“‘I’ve done what 
I have willingly enough, I s’pose, until 


lately. I got tired of not bein’ appreciated, 
that’s all.” 
Mrs. Emerson went over and took the 


hard, toil-worn hand. “But we do appre- 
ciate and love you very much,” she argued. 

“Tt don’t look like it,’ replied Anne in a 
choked voice. : 

Mrs. Emerson essayed not to notice the 
break in Anne’s tone. 

“You shall have a good rest now,’ she 
went on gently. “Well, I must go, you’re 
busy, but I do wish you could have heard 
the minister’s sermon yesterday. It seemed 
real lonesome without you.” 

“What was the text?’ asked Anne, 
sently. 

“T don’t know as I can quote it, it was 
about the ark and how the family of Obed- 
edom was blessed by taking care of it. 
The ark of the convenant, you know. 
Obed-edom, it seemed, kept it while David 
was making up his mind what he’d do with 
ib 

“Well, good-by.” 

After Mrs. Emerson’s' departure, Anne 
left her boiler of clothes and went -in the 
Sitting-room to look up that passage about 
the ark. Sure enough there it was. “And 
the ark of the Lord remained in the house 
of Obed-edom the Gittite three months, and 
the Lord blessed Obed-edom and all his 
house.” In the kitchen the boiler of clothes 
bubbled and boiled, but Anne did not Stir. 
The first doubt of her wisdom in the act of 
yesterday took possession of her. 

“I wonder now if I ain’t missed a blessin’ 
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in givin’ up takin’ care of them communion 
glasses,” she whispered. 

That afternoon, after her washing was 
done, she sat down in her clean calico dress. 
Her hair was not strained back quite so 
tightly, and she wore a white turnover. 
She looked less forbidding than she had in 
the morning. There was a knock at the 
door and Anne rose, ushering in the minis- 
ter’s little wife. 

‘Dear Miss Anne,” she began anxiously, 
“T came over to tell you how sorry, how 
very sorry I am about the way we have im- 
posed upon you. We thought you liked to 
do it. It quite upset me when I heard how 
you felt about it. Now if you'll forgive us 
for our selfishness, we’ll see that you have 
a good long rest.” 


“There’s no call for you to be disturbed 
about it,’ said Anne, a little shamefacedly. 
She loved the minister’s little wife with her 
brood of small children, and she hadn’t 
realized her talk to Cornelia would affect 
her in the least, and yet, here she was 
plainly troubled about it. For the, second 
time, she began to question the wisdom of 
what she had done. 

After the minister’s wife had gone, Mrs. 
Howard came in, portly, white-haired and 
rheumatic. 

“Anne,” she said, without any formalities, 
“Y’m dreadfully sorry about the way you 
feel about your church work. Those in- 
dividual communion glasses are a sight to 
keep clean, and I don’t know as I blame 
you for rebellin’. You certainly have kept 
°em beautiful, though.” 

‘Who’s going to do.’em next 
asked Anne. 

Mrs. Howard hesitated. ‘Mrs. Todd said 
she’d take ‘em,’ she answered, finally. 

“Mrs. Todd!” cried Anne. “Why, Maria 
Howard, you know as well as I do that 


month?” 


she’s a dreadful poor housekeeper and 
manager. She don’t take pains with any- 
thing. Ten chances to one she'll either 


forget ’em or else not half do ’em.” 

“Well,” answered Mrs. Howard, philo- 
sophically, “I couldn’t promise, for I’m not 
to be depended on now for, anything until 
this rheumatism gets better, and I wouldn’t 
trust Ephraim with ’em. He’s been wash- 
ing my dishes now for over a month, and 
he’s only broken two blue bowls. my big 
platter and four cups, and I hadn’t the 
heart to ask the minister’s wife, she’s so 
overworked, and nobody else quite wanted 
to take the responsibility. You see, Anne, 
you’ve done that work so well for so long 
a time, we're afraid to undertake lest we 
fall short.’’ 

“By the way, we’ve about decided we'd 
have a social Friday night.” 

Anne set her lips firmly. For years every 
church social had been graced by a white 
cake, the work of her hands. Anne’s white 
cake had a reputation all its own. 
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“Are you’ she said. Mrs. Howard rose. 

“Now, Anne,” she admonished, cheer- 
fully, ‘don’t you ga to nursin’ grievances. 
I feel you have done too much, but, land 
sakes, we thought you liked it.” 

Thereiit was again, the Same old remark. 

“Single women do have burdens put on 
’em,” added Mrs. Howard, still cheerfully. 
“But think what women have with families, 
husbands and children, and everything de- 
pendin’ on one pair of hands. That’s hard, 
too, Anne.” 

For a week Anne rather enjoyed the 
dearth of church work, in spite of an un- 
easy conscience. Nobody asked her to deo 
anything; the social came and passed, but 
She sent no white cake. 

“Td like a piece of Miss Anne Warner’s 
white cake,’ said old Deacon Sparrow at 
the social. “It’s all the kind that agrees 
with me.” 

Mrs. Howard looked sober, “Miss Anne did 
not bake one for us this time,” She said 


gently. “Here’s one of Mrs. Cox’s, and ’m 
sure you'll like it.’ The old man shook his 
head. 


‘Tt don’t look like Miss Anne’s,” he said 
slowly. “I’m kinder afraid to tackle it.” 


Anne kept wondering as communion Sun- 
day drew near whether easygoing Mrs. 
Todd would remember the glasses. She 
went to church early that morning. There 
was the communion table spread with its 
white, spotless cloth, but the glasses had 
not been brought. At the last minute, how- 
ever, little Martha Todd came in breathless. 

“Ma plum forgot ’em till this mornin’,” 
she said to one of the deacons, “‘She’s awful 
sorry.” 

Anne noticed them as they were passed 
at the communion service. Instead of being 
shining and sparkling, as they were from 
her hands, they were undeniably dingy. 
She felt another qualm of conscience as she 
took one, and the verse she had read that 
Monday morning flashed into her mind 
again. Was it possible that after all she 
had missed a blessing? Things went on, 
and Anne (there was no question about it) 
began to tire of her idleness. She missed 
the calls that had been made upon her 
time and capabilities. She wearied of her 
self-imposed isolation, and then one Thurs- 
day afternoon, when the Aid Society met in 
the church parlors to sew for a poor family, 
she looked very thoughtful. 

“Dear me, I wish Anne Warner were 
here,” complained little Mrs. Cunningham. 
“IT dan’t know about this yoke. Anne is 
so capable.” 

The minister’s wife sighed. She had 
been up half the night with a sick child and 
was struggling over buttonholes, 

“Yes,” she said, “Anne is; but because 
she is, we must not expect her to give us 
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all her time. We've imposed upon her, I’m “THATS MOTHER.” 
afraid.” = : 
site d I have known many women who have 
“You haven’t done any such thing” said is eh oa : aides aS ; 
a voice. And every one _ started. There, brought the picture of Christ into my 


grim and capable and Strong, stood Anne, 
but with a pleasant twinkle in her eye. 
“Give me that apron,’ she said to Mrs. 
Cunningham. “And don’t work any more 
buttonholes any of you, I’ll do ’em at home.” 


Somehow every one fell to work with re- 
newed courage, and before the meetirg 
closed a goodly pile of well-made garments 
was completed. Things always culminated 
in results with Anne at the helm. As they 
were preparing to leave, Anne asked sud- 
denly: 

“Who tock the 
next month?” 


For a moment no one replied. Then Mrs. 
Emerson spoke. 

“No one, Anne,” 
there in that closet.” 

Without a word Anne walked to it and 
opened it. Sure enough there they were, 
piled in much disorder into the basket. 

“T’ll wash ’em” she said. 

“But,” interposed Mrs. Emerson, 
said—’’ 

A quick look of pain crossed Anne’s face. 
“Don’t remind me of what I said,’ she re- 
plied gently (for her). 

“I’m going to take care of these indi- 
vidual communion glasses from now on, 
and that’s all there is to it. And these 
curtains need washin’. While I’m about it, 
I’ll just do them up.” As she spoke, with 
strong, capable hands she stripped them 
from their fastenings. 

“We'll have to give this room a good 
cleaning before a great while,’ she re- 
marked cheerfully. “I’m going to see if we 
can’t raise money enough for a new carpet.” 

“But,” interrupted Mrs. Howard, “you—’”’ 
The minister’s little wife raised a pair of 
warning blue eyes. Mrs. Howard took the 
hint. Anne, with her basket of communion 
glasses and the soiled curtains, left the 
church. It had been a beautiful afternoon 
and the sun was still high. 


Somehow Anne felt very happy. All her 
injured feelings were gone. She was glad, 
glad to come back and help do the humble 
duties she had discarded. That Same verse 
went through her mind, as it had done 
every day since she read it, ‘“‘And the ark 
of the Lord remained in the house of Obed- 
edom the Gittite three months; and the 
Lord blessed Obed-edom and all his house.” 

Anne walked slowly; all at once she 
stopped and took a look at the individual 
communion glasses. In her mind’s eye she 
saw them as she kept them cjean, shining, 
beautiful. 

“They were grimy,’ She sai! 
Selected. 


communion glasses for 


she said. ‘‘They’re 


“you 


happily.— 


thought as I noted their daily work. 

Smiling over the humblest service. That’s 
mother. ; 

Cheerfully doing the things of which the 
rest of us have said, “You catch me!” 
That’s mother. 

“After the long, long day’s work,—five or 
six to seven hours over union time,—girding 
herself and kneeling to wash the feet of 
guests that were unworthy to cross the 
threshold of her sweet home. That’s 
mother. 

Sinking into a chair, weary and faint, 
only to rise from it with the unfailing smile 
on her dear, tired face, to wait on some 
man who has worked eight hours that day; 
or to mend a jacket or catcher’s mitt for a 
boy who has played all day; or to sew on 
a bit of lace or adjust a ribbon or change 
something about a gown for a girl who 
has had such a good time all day that she 
can’t stop, but must go out for a better time 
in the evening. That’s mother. 

Staying at home that the others may go 
out and enjoy themselves. That’s mother. 

Sacrificing this hope, that comfort, and 
that rest, for people who forgot to say 
“thank you.” That’s mother. 

Laying off her wraps and staying home 
from prayer-meeting or church because 
somebody danced herself or played himself 
into a headache. That’s mother, 

Getting accustomed to hear the rest of the 
family say, as they get ready for the 
evening’s entertainment: “Oh, no, mother 
doesn’t care to go. Church and prayer- 
meeting are mother’s only dissipations.” 
Well, those are about all some families 
allow her. They don’t cost anything, and 
the rest of the family don’t want to zo.— 
Robert J. Burdette, in the S. S. Times. 


OF GREATEST VALUE. 


Rowland Hill once introduced Dr. Jenner, 
the discoverer of vaccination, to a noble- 
man, thus: “Allow me to present to your 
lordship my friend, Dr. Jenner, who has 
lately been the means of saving more lives 
than any other man.” The good physician 
bowed and replied with great earnestness: 
“Oh, sir, would that, like you, I might save 
many souls.” 

Even so, to save the lives of men is a 
great vocation; but to save their souls is a 
greater. For death will overtake the body 
in any event but the deathless soul, who can 
destroy or who save? Alas, that we do 
not more appreciate the value of a soul and 
the value of a moment, in this probationary 
period of existence, in which to speak to 
that soul of its eternal destiny. One day we 
will awake to what a soul is worth and to 
our apathy and indifference in the winning 
of it—Central Christian Advocate. 
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THE COUNTRY DAUGHTER, 
AT WORK IN THE CITY STORE. 


There are six thousand girls and women 
at work ordinarily in the establishment 
with which I am connected. About holi- 
day time, this number increases to over 
eight thousand. In my particular depart- 
ment, I have under me three hundred girls 
and women, says a writer in the “‘Mother’s 
Magazine.” 

In our particular establishment, about 
thirty-five per cent. of the new girls taken 
on each year are recruited from the coun- 
try. I should say that only about ten pef 
cent. of these make good and permanently 
identify themselves with the establish- 
ment. Those who do not remain leave for 
one of three reasons: as a rule—they are 
physically unfit for the work, or they can- 
not live on the wages paid (five to eigat 
dollars a week for beginners), or they have 
no ability as saleswomen. 

My personal experience with girls from 
the country seeking work in the large 
stores is that their parents (in most in- 
stances) should never have permitted them 
to make the experiment. I will give an 
instance. There came into my department 
a short time ago, a young girl, the daughter 
of a minister of an interior Jllinois town. 
The girl had never been educated to any 
special line of work, and therefore, “she 
must have the makings of a good clerk,’— 
one of the most mistaken notions parents 
ever entertained. 

This girl received six dollars a week 
wages. Her room, board and mnoonday 
lunch, cost her four dollars and a half a 
week, and were very plain at that. Her 
carfare was sixty cents a week. Taking 
out from the ninety cents she had left, her 
laundry and incidental expenses, there was 
not only nothing left, but debt was a cer- 
tainty. All the bright things of a city that 
a fresh country girl would enjoy—entertain- 
ments, parks, museums, sight-seeing—she 
must deny herself, or secure in a way de- 
basing to pride, and inevitably ending in 
loss of name and honor. 

I advised her to write home to her mother 
and tell her the truth. She did so, and r- 
ceived back a long plaint that “the store 
did not appreciate her abilities, and the 
wages were outrageous.” The child even- 
tually fell sick, and had to be taken home. 
When her father came for her, I tried to 
impress on his mind the truth, but all I got 


from him was a denunciation of the 
“system” of the store and the “brutality” 
of modern civilization. 


However, I hope that what I have to say 
here will fall under his eyes, and that he 
will realize that I am presenting a number 
of wholesome truths for the loving country 
parents and the ambitious country girls. 

In the first place, there is no demand in 
the city for country girls except as domes- 
tics, and as domestics (although the pay is 
usually far better than that of the average 
clerk) few of them are qualified, or will 
serve. The city has more than enough girls 
of its own for clerkship; girls who are 
stronger, who live at home, who know bet- 
ter how to economize, who make _ better 
clerks than the product of the country. 
The girl from the country, if she has good 
character, references, and any sign of abil- 


ity, can promptly. get work at from five 
dollars to six dollars a week, but thrust 
immediately into competition with the 


Keener, shrewder, better equipped city girl, 
she almost invariably loses out. 

Second, living is high in any large city, 
when compared with country living. The 
smell of green grass, the sight of trees, the 
privilege of rooming in a _ respectable 
neighborhood, even locating one’s self near 
to a park or a body of water, must all be 
paid for. Journeys on foot are next to im- 
possible, and if one moves around at all, the 
carfare will easily rise to fifty-two dollars 
a year. | | | 

Third, the city girl is surrounded with 
relatives, friends, a ‘home, pleasant ac- 
quaintances, all of which contribute to her 
entertainment, and in a sense to her sup- 
port. The country girl thrust into the city, 
untrained, and with her own way to make, 
is alone, but for the saving letters from 
home. The attacks of nostalgia (home- 
sickness) she will go through before she 
becomes hardened can never be compensat- 
ed for by any six dollars a week salary. 


Fourth, the systems, wage scales, methods 
of great stores, have been established for 
years. They contain many humane fea- 
tures for the rightful care of employes, but 
they deal with the mass, and not with the 
individual. The country girl, not accus- 
tomed to this as the city girl is, finds her- 
self a number in a bunch of numbers. She 
must accept the system or quit. If she 
sticks it out and conquers, she will learn 
that the system encourages her to be pure, 
to be thrifty, to be apt and successful, but 
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_the effort and the sacrifices must be on her 
part. 

Fifth, a girl living alone in the city 
absolutely requires a weekly income of ten 
dollars a week to just keep over the 
border line of starvation and debt. On 
twelve dollars a week, she will be a trifle 
safer, and on fifteen dollars a week she 
can begin to lay aside, by the Strictest kind 
of effort. She will be on the road to a de- 
finite competency after she earns Seventy- 
five dollars a month, and knows at least 
one line of business thoroughly. She must 
thoroughly convince ‘her employers that 
they need her, before she will ever get any 
such money. 

My assistant, who is a country girl by 
origin, worked the first fifteen months at 
four dollars per week, and spent’ three 
months in a hospital to recover her health, 
coming out heavily in debt. She worked 
two years at seven dollars a week, six 
months at eight dollars a week, a year at 
ten dollars a week, three years at fifteen 
dollars a week, and now receives thirty 
dollars a week, and goes to Europe as a 
buyer, whenever I cannot go. She will be 
married next spring, and brings her hus- 
band a nest egg of $2,000, and a well-dis- 
ciplined body and mind. She is one coun- 
try girl in ten thousand. She said to me 
the other night as we were retiring: 


“Tf I had it to do over again—’”’ 
SNV Cll? \ 
“T’d stick to the ‘home and farm.” 


I have been fifteen years in the work, and 
I am of city origin. I earn over $2,000 a 
year, and live and travel well, but in that 
fifteen years I have seen enough freshness 
and fairness of the country fade away in 
the dust and warfare of any city store to 
break any mother’s heart. I like the work. 
I was trained for it. I did not come into it 
helpless. I was backed iby friends, and 
my own tried abilities. I tried to prove the 
“system” needed me, and I succeeded. 

But the country girl comes into the whirl 
with no such equipment, and where one suc- 
ceeds the sad majority are swallowed up or 
thrown back broken to their native shores. 


You ask me if there is a place in the city 
for the country girl? my answer is this: 
There is a place of sucessful work every- 
where for the girl of any origin who trains 
herself for it. ‘Trained women ‘workers 
never lack work or fair incomes. 


So, the country girl who masters all the 
details of clerking before coming to the 
city, who studies out the system of a great 
store before entering it, who fits herself to 
be a leader in the silk, the glove, the mil- 
linery, the lingerie, or any other depart- 
ment, who saves so that she will have a 
bank account to fall back upon during the 
days of small wages—she can enter a large 
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store and master it. Mothers should under- 
stand this, and not permit a helpless young 
girl to plunge into city work untrained. 


But more than clerks, the city always 
needs bright bookkeepers, alert cashiers, 
intelligent stenographers and typists, ag- 
gressive sales agents, intructors in new 
domestic articles, ete. The city cares 
little whether these come from country or 
town. It wants the ability and is willing 
to pay for it. That is something so many 
of my sex fall down on—they wish the re- 
ward without producing the ability. They 
expect to be paid on account of their sex 
and net their ability. 


Let this be understood by mothers who 
hope to have country daughters succeed in 
the city’s field of work. A woman must be 
aman in every respect when she goes to 
work. She need not lose her sense of 
honor, she need not lose the _ refining 
graces; she should cling to the things 
religious and feminine in her private 
life as she never did before, but in 
the daily work she must assume. the 
strength, the dignity, the self-reliance, and 
alertness of a progressive and upright man. 
Train your daughters in this thought, if 
they would succeed.—May Meehan, in The 
Metropolitan. 2 


A CONTENTED COUNTRY LIFE. 


It is a common complaint that the farm 
and farm life are not appreciated by our 
people. We long for the more elegant pur- 
suits, or the ways and fashions of the town. 
But the farmer has the most sane and 
natural occupation, and ought to find life 
sweeter, if less highly seasoned, than any 
other. 


He alone strictly speaking has a home. 
How can a man take root and thrive with- 
out land? He writes his history upon his 
field. How many ties, how many resources 
he ‘has; his friendships with his cattle, his 
team, his dog, his trees, the satisfaction in 
his growing crops, in his improved fields; 
his intimacy with Nature, with bird and 
beast, and with the quickening elemental 
forces; his co-operations with the cloud, the 
seasons, heat, wind, rain, frost. 

Nothing will take the various social dis- 
tempers which the city and artificial life 
breed, out of a man like farming, like 
direct and loving contact with the soil. It 
draws out the poison. It humbles him, 
teaches him patience and reverence, and 
restores the proper tone to his system. 


Cling to the farm, make much of it, put 
yourself into it, bestow your heart and your 
brain upon it, so ‘that it shall savor of you 
and radiate your virtue after your day’s 
work is done!—Sel. 


308 
A WORD TO COUNTRY GIRLS. 
Girls in the country sometimes grow 


tired of the quiet routine of farm work and 
iong for the excitements and attractions of 
city life. But life in the city is not the 
public holiday it seems to the girls on their 
cecasional visits to town. Believe me when 
I tell you that working girls in the city 
have an infinitely more monotonous exist- 
ence than the country girls ever dreamed 
of. You get up early and work hard, it is 
true; but the picnics you attend in sum- 
mer and the sleigh rides and parties that 
enliven your winter give you social recrea- 
tion and change, while there is always the 
keenest enjoyment for those who know 20Ww 
to read mother nature’s book. 

Think of spending every working day in 
a dingy office, writing and figuring constant- 
ly, with but half a day’s vacation in three 
years, as one girl I know of has done! 
Think of spending all the hot, dusty sum- 
mer days at a sewing machine in a factory, 
with the ceaseless clatter of hundreds of 
other machines all about you! Think of 
walking two miles to work standing behind 
a counter all day, forced to smile and smile, 
though you feel as a villain ought to feel, 
and again walking home at night! All 


these things thousands. of girls in big cities: 


do. 


One girl I know stands and irons ready- 
made shirt waits all day, week in and week 
out. What is the variety of her life? How 
would you like to exchange your duties 
with her? Do you not think it would be a 
welcome relief to her to milk in the cool of 
the morning, churn, bake, and sweep before 
the hottest part of the day, peel the pota- 
toes for dinner out under the shade of a tree, 
and, after dinner is over, sit out in the 
cool and shady yard or rest in the ham- 
mock or take a canter on a pony or in the 
fall go to the woods in seach of nuts, and 
at night lie down and breathe in the 
sweet-scented air of the country instead of 
amid sewer smells and efiluvia of dirty 
alleys? : 

How would you like to pay out of your 
-seant earnings for every specked apple or 
withered peach you ate? Why, if you live 
in the city, you would pay for fruit that 
you will not pick up from the ground now! 
How would you like the ever-present pos- 
sibility of losing your “job,” and having 
your income cut off for a time, with no 
money to pay the expenses that always ac- 
cumulate so fast? Think of these things 
before you give up the quiet and peaceful 
life of the country, with the certainty of a 
comfortable home, even if you do not have 
many of the luxuries of life .To make 
the best of what you have is better 
than to rush into evils that you know not 
of.—Metropolitan and Rural Home. 
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The Careless Penny went loudly in; 

It rattled and rang like a piece of ‘tin; 

No prayer went with it, and nobody 

Was helped or gladdened, and sad was he— 
The poor little careless giver! 


The Selfish Penny sank heavily, 

Like a lump of lead, as it well might be; 

No love went with it. “I might have bought 

So much for myself!’ was his only thought— 
The mean little Selfish ‘giver! 


The Loving Penny dropped softly down, 
Like red, red gold from a royal crown; 
Pity and love made his eyes grow dim 
As he gave his all, and the Lord loved him— 
The dear little cheerful giver! 
—sel. 


THE DOG AND HIS CHUM. 


A very ordinary-looking farm horse, har- 
nessed to an old wagon, stood by the curb; 
and on the board that served for a seat lay 
a small dog of such mixed blood that no 
guess could be made as to his breed. As a 
delivery wagon passed on the opposite side 
of the street, a large red apple fell off. 
Before it stopped rolling, the dog bounded 
across the street, picked it up with his 
teeth, and, with tail wagging, rushed back 
to the horse, in front of which he stood up 
on his hind legs, while the apple was taken 
from his mouth. As the horse munched 
the apple, he made the peculiar little noise 
that horses make when petted, and doggie 
replied with throaty little barks which plain- 
ly told what a pleasure it had been to go 
after that apple. Then he went back to his 
place on the wagon-seat.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


TRYING THANKFULNESS. 


Have you ever tried the blessing of a - 
constant thankfulness? Not occasionally, 
or when it suits you, but every day, and all 
day long? If not, begin at once, and the 
next time you feel disheartened or discon- 
tented, instead of getting irritable and com- 
plaining, just look long and gratefully on 
your blessings, and put all grievances be- 
hind your back. - 

A French king once said: “If a civil 
word or two will make a man happy, he 
must be a churl, indeed, who would not 
give them to him. We may say of this 
kindly temper that it is like lighting an- 
other man’s candle by one’s own, which 


loses none of its light by what the other 
gains.”’—Ex. 
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~NE DAY IN SEVEN. 


By SyvpNEY DAyYRE. 


“Ho, Hugh! Come up here! We're just 
talking over our plans, and we want you to 
join us.” 

“Join you in what?” asked Hugh. 

“Oh, an excursion’— 

“Don’t .call it an excursion,” interrupted 
another of the merry party. “That will 
sound too jolly, to Hugh, for Sunday doings. 
It’s just a quiet ride we’re talking about, 
Hugh, to see some of the beautiful views 
farther up the mountain. This is the last 
day for some of us, you know, and the 
weather has been against us. We haven’t 
seen Echo Falls, and it’s a shame to go 
away without it.” 

It was a party of young people at a moun- 
tain resort. Several hotels stood irregular- 
ly about the hillside, while farther back 
cottages were scattered among the trees. 

“What is the plan?’ asked Hugh, as -he 
took his seat among them. 

“A drive to Echo Falls. 
take the day to it—carry luncheon along, 
and come home by moonlight. Of course, 
you'll go.” There was a questioning tone, 
showing a little doubt in the, “of course.” 

“There is yet one seat in the tallyho, and 
we're depending on you to fill it,” 

“Tt’ll be fine, Hugh.”’ 

“And there’s no telling when any of us 
will have another chance of riding over 
these mountains.” 

Hugh felt to the very depth of his boyish 
nature that it would be fine. How vividly 
his imagination pictured every detail of the 
delightful day’s outing. But he was a little 
slow in replying. 


We’re going to 


“Come,” said one, impatiently, “it can’t 
take long to make up your mind about such 
Dee thine: 

“No, said. Hugh, quietly. “I’m sure I 


should like it, but—l think I will not go.” 

“Because it’s Sunday? Oh, now, Hugh, 
don’t be so fearfully good. Why, it’s really 
a duty to see all we can of the beautiful 
things in nature, you know’’—the speaker 
concluded rather lamely. 

“T believe in standing well by Sunday at 
home,” said another, “but once in the year 
we certainly ought to be allowed a little 
margin.”’ 

“But’—said Hugh, plainly feeling shy 
about advancing his opinions, “isn’t Sun- 
day Sunday about as much in one place as 
in another?” 

“Oh, yes, if you're narrow about it,’’ 
Edwin Rande spoke with a sneer. “If you 
want to set yourself up as a pattern for all 
the rest of us.’’ 

“I don’t,’ said Hugh, with a flush. 
only speaking for myself.” 

“But, really, Hugh, ” said Margaret Tracy, 
in an anxious voice, “I feel just as you do 
about Sunday. But at home we always go 
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out in the woods in the afternoon. Father 
and mother and all of us. I don’t see much 
difference.”’ 

“There ’tis. I’d like to know where you’re 
going to draw the line about such things,”’ 
said Edwin. ‘Go along with us, Hugh, and 
we'll make it just as pious as you could 
wish. You shall preach to us, and we'll 
sing hymns.” 

“So we can,’ urged Margaret. “Just 
think how singing will sound up among 
those glorious mountains!” 

“Don’t go back on us, Hugh,” as he arose 
to go. ‘Be here by eight in the morning.”’ 

‘Tf I’m not, don’t wait for me,’ he said, 
with a smile. 

“T know you'll be sorry afterwards if you 
don’t go.” 

He walked away feeling more than ever a 
great desire to take that mountain ride. It 
was as they said, the only opportunity they 
would have of seeing some points of great, 
natural beauty. It was his one short holi- 
dav, for in this high-school vacation he was 
helnving himself along by clerking in a store. 

“Ym pretty well shut up all the year 
round, and there’s something in that idea of 
giving a thoughtful turn to things. Perhaps 
I could helo it along. Even if the others 
get pretty jolly there’s no need of letting my 
own thoughts go’’— 

However, that Hugh had his thoughts 
well under control was shown in the fact 
that he was not among the party gathered 
on the hotel steps the next morning. Hight 
o’clock came and there was a little wait for 
him, others. besides Margaret, feeling that 
his presence would have given them a more 
comfortable feeling in the matter of keeping 
the sacred day holy. 

Hugh spent it quietly, glad to join a little 
service held in a grove by those who did not. 
feel that in coming to a summer resort 
they had left Sunday behind them. Later, 
walking by one of the hotels, he heard a 
voice from behind a vine-draped lattice: 

‘Hugh! Do come up here and have pity 
on me for a little while.” 

“You here!” Hugh exclaimed in surprise 
at seeing Edwin Rande seated on an easy, 
porch chair. with one limb sages ce on 
anotber chair. 

let sire enough. Would it be out of ac- 
cord with your idea of Sunday-keeping to 
help me through with one of its dull hours? 
Or would that seem too much like work?” 

“Not at all,’ said Hugh, smiling in reply 
to the bantering, but not disagreeable, tone. 
“But what is the matter? I thought you 
were off with the others.” 

“T had hard luck last evening going up 
to the spring. Slipped on a stone and 
sprained my ankle. Not a bad sprain at all; 
but I have to Keep still for a few days.” 

“Too vpad,’ said) Hugh: in, ‘quick ‘sym- 
pathy. 

“The day has been as long as two days, 
with all the others gone. My eves are not 
very strong, so I cannot read much. Aunt 
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Kate read to me until she was tired out, 
then I sent her to lie down. I didn’t know 
you had stayed at home, but I believe I am 
a little glad you have.” 

“Why?” 

“Oh, because——I rather like to see a fel- 
low stand by his colors, even if I don’t wear 
the same ones.” ; 

“If the colors are worth standing by, and 
if the fellow is worth anything’— 

“Just so. Your colors wash. I’ve been 
watching you a little, Hugh.” 

“In what?’ asked Hugh, in surprise. 

“Oh, in this matter of Sunday-keeping. 
I wanted to see if it meant anything to you, 
or if it. was just off and on, hit or miss, fast 
and loose, as suited your whim or conveni- 
ence. When I bluffed you last night I didn’t 
half mean it. 
talk.” \ 

“I don’t believe many of us boys care to 
talk about the things we feel most.” 

“Right you are. So I cannot get much out 
of you. Fact is, Hugh, some of the boys 
where I live have been trying to get me into 
their Y. M. ©. A. They talk about the 
splendid Bible class they have there. I 
never have been much in the way of such 
things, but sometimes I wish I were. I 
never have taken Sunday keeping hard. I 
generally go to church once a day, and then 
do what I please for the rest of it.’ 

“Why do you go once?” 

“Oh, just because I feel that I ought to. 
My mother always used to go. I have 
thought that if she had lived things would 
have been different with me. Now,” he 
looked wistfully at Hugh, “I see you are in 
dead earnest about such things. I wish you 
would tell me what Sunday is to you.’’ 

“Why—l’m not preaching, you know’— 

“No, you’ve shown that you mean,— 
doing. That’s why I want you to tell me.” 

“I think it’s a poor business to do things 
by halves.” 

“You're right there.”’ 

“I tried to settle it with myself some 
time ago. Hither the Lord’s Day is a sacred 
day, or it is not. If not, what’s the good of 
bothering about it? If it is, and you mean 
to stand by the One who calls the day his 
own, I believe in doing it faithfully.” 

“Go on,” said Edwin, ‘I’m interested.” 

“He’s given us six days in which to go 
our own way, and to speak our own words, 
and find our own pleasures. He has kept 
just one for himself—a day for us to eall 
‘the holy of the Lord, honorable.’ It seems 
to Me mean and unfair not to put our whole 
hearts into the keeping of it according to 
his way, but to try to cheat him out of his 
One day in seven.” 

YOu Te right, -all~ the--time. «1 think, 
taking Hugh’s hand as later he wished him 
good night, “that your way is a pretty good 
way, and I’ve half a mind to walk with you 
in it. And you may be sure,’ he added, 
earnestly, “that if I do Ill walk it fairly 
and honestly.”’—The Sabbath-School Visitor, 
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SCGMEBOCDY .TO BE HOMESICK 
EOR. 


Perhaps the weather had something. to 
do with it; doubtless physical exhaustion, 
although (Christine did not recognize it as 
such, had more. All that she knew was 
that it was one of those days jwhen all one’s 
spiritual defences seem to collapse sud- 
denly. 

The fact was Christine was homesick, 
body and soul, for the big, shabby, cheerful 
house and all the happy, noisy brood it 
held; for the scent of spring apples in the 
orchard and the sound of little insect 
voices down in its long grass; for the old 
street, dappled with sunlight and shadow, 
and the faces of neighbours whom she had 
known all her life; even for old Miss Bart- 
lett’s disreputable cat, Josephus. 

Nellie Jacobs, next her in the cashier’s 
cage, leoked at her fwith amused eyes. 

“You’re in>a blue’ funk, all right,” she 
declared. 

“I am,” Christine replied, gravely. 

“Hard up? Nellie asked, curiously. 

Christine turned upon her fiercely. “Hard_ 
up!” she retorted, scornfully. “As if I Tuss 
about that! I’m dead homesick, that’s all. 
I loathe everything here—the crowds and 
the boarding-house and this cage— 
everything. And I’ve got to stay for four 
years.’ wr itIN 

“Wihy?’’ Nellie asked. Reserve was an un- 
known quality to Nellie. 

“To help Jack through college,’ ‘Chris- 
tine replied through set teeth, “that’s why. 
You needn’t think he wants it so,’ she 
added quickly. “He hates it, and is work- 
in ‘himself half to death; fbut he had to 
go—it would have been wicked not to, with 
his ability. And he’s going to hhelp Phil 
and Dora; they’re all students.” ‘Christine 
had forgotten her blues for the moment. 
When Nellie spoke again she was startled 
at the change in her voice. 


“How many of you are there?” Nellie 
asked. 

“Hight,” Christine answered, her face 
softening. 


Nellie turned about upon her passionate- 
ly. “Hight—like that! I have a father and 
a ‘brother, and they fboth drink, and don’t 
care a straw whether I am dead or alive. 
And you’re whining ‘because you’re home- 
sick. Did you ever think of the people 
who would give their lives almost to have 
somebody to be homesick for?” 

Three lifts came sliding up. ‘The girls 
made change rapidly. Down below in the 
great store the crowds eddied about the. 
bargain-tables. But Christine’s “blue funk” 
at her own trifling woes had disappeared. ~ 
She was almost awe-stricken by the tra- 
gedy of her companion’s life.—Sel. 
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MARK’S BROTHERHOOD. 


The story of a man who decided that it 
was his business to keep his pew in church 
filled, and what happened when he held to 
his decision. 

Mark Allen had just been converted. He 
was anxious to be of some use in the 
church. His pastor had urged the members 
to invite strangers to attend the church ser- 
Witess tie had) said: “The way to dlls a 
church is to do it a pew at atime.” Mark 
was greatly impressed by the sermon. As 
he went home, he said to himself: 

“A pew at a time. That means for each 
member to fill his own pew and keep it full. 
If all will do that, there will be no vacant 
seats. I know I can keep mine full. Tl 
begin next Sunday.” 

He said to his shopmate who worked at 
the bench by his side: 
“Say, Bill, my minister wants me to keep 
my pew full. I want you and your wife to 
fill two seats in it next Sunday night.” 

- don’t care’ much. for“ ministers or 
churches,’ Bill replied. 

“But I know you would like our church. 
I am sure you would be pleased with our 
. minister.” 

“My wife used to go to church before we 
were married, but she don’t care about it 
any more. I’m sure you can’t get her to go. 
I won’t go without her.” 

“Will you go if she will?” 

“Certain,” said Bill, with a laugh. 
no risk to make that promise.” 

Mark called at the home of his shopmate, 
and said to the wife: 

“Mary, you don’t go to church now as you 
used to. I would be pleased to have you 
and Bill sit in my pew next Sunday night. 
Our minister is a splendid preacher; we 


ites 


have fine music; our people are very 
friendly. I know you _ will like it. Will 
you g0?” 

“My husband don’t believe much in 


church-going. I always went until I got 
married. I stayed at home to please Bill.” 

“Will you go if Bill will?” 

“My clothes are not good enough.” 

“Our members don’t put on style. They 
are mostly working people. They will wel- 
come you, even if you are plainly dressed.” 


“T have no shoes fit to wear.’ 


“Will you go next Sunday night if I buy 
you a pair of shoes?”’ 


“You do beat all, Mark,” said Mary with 
a merry laugh. “If they have many. like 
you in your church, they can’t have many 
empty seats. I was joking about the clothes 
and shoes. They are good enough to wear 
to the theatre, and I suppose they are good 
enough for church. If you are so anxious 
to have me go, I will, if Bill will go. I’m 
pretty sure he will refuse.”’ 
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“He said hé would go, if you would.” 

It was a bitter cold Sunday night. The 
pastor looked over his church with dismay 
as he saw so many vacant seats. He saw 
Mark Allen’s face flushed With pleasure and 
his eyes shining with delight. He sat at 
the head of a large pew crowded full. The 
pastor forgot his depression of spirit, and 
caught inspiration and enthusiasm from the 
homely transfigured face, and preached bet- 
ter than usual. As soon as the service was 
concluded, he hurried to the pew, and tak- 
ing his parishioner by the hand, he said: 

“Are these your friends, Mark?” 

“Yes, Pve brought six of ’em.” 

Six non-churchgoers had walked many 
blocks that bitter winter night to hear a 
sermon for the first time in years, because 
they had been urgently invited. 

Mark was so pleased with his success that 
he introduced his friends to every person 
he could reach. The ‘strangers received 
such an ovation from the congregation 
which gathered about them that they were 
completely abashed and puzzled. As they 
were going home, they talked about  it- 
among themselves. 

“T never saw the like,” said Bill to his 


wife. “They acted as if we were long-lost 
relations.” 
“You are,’ replied Mark. “You are our 


long-lost brothers and sisters. Hverybody 
is delighted to welcome you home.” ; 

“Tt ig the old Bible story over again,” 
said one of the other shopmates; “‘the pro- 
digal, who has been away for a long time 
and hasn’t acted just right, finds a great 
fuss is made over him when he makes a 
visit home. I wonder if you’ve got any old 
brothers who will growl because the calf is 
wasted on the prodigal?” 

“Tt isn’t a visit, you know, but coming 
home to live,” slyly suggested Mark. “The 
elder brother isn’t dead, but he isn’t the 
head of the house.” 

“T never thought once of my clothes,” said 
Bill’s wife. ‘The ladies were just as cordial 
as if I had been their own flesh and blood. 
I am going again, and if this isn’t put on, 
but is the regular thing, then I’m going to 
quit the prodigal business and live at homie. 
The elder brother may growl if he wants to. 
If he isn’t satisfied, he can turn prodigal 
himself and see how he likes it.” 

The six strangers attended the following 
Sunday night without an invitation. They 
were given a seat just in advance of Mark’s 
pew. He had filled his sittings again with 
a different crowd. The first six were re- 
ceived with greater cordiality, if possible, 
than on the previous Sunday. Mark’s suc- 
cess had been the subject of conversation 
throughout the whole congregation, and 
several others had imitated his example. A 
number of strangers were present as the 
result of the effort. After the service, the 


hearty salutations and hand-shakings trans- 
formed the usual silent separation of the 
people into a warm and friendly social re- 
ception, 

All seats in the church were free, but re- 
gular attendants were assigned to sittings 
which were reserved for them. A number 
of the strangers were induced to accept re- 
gular seats, and became permanent mem- 
bers of the congregation. 


Mark by no means neglected those whom 
he had invited. He saw that they were 
assigned seats and were introduced to the 
pastor and aS many other members of the 
congregation as possible. His hearty earn- 
estness to make the strangers feel at home 
was such an inspiration to others that near- 
ly every member of the congregation be- 
came a welcoming committee. 

The duty of merely greeting those who 
came to church was felt by many to be in- 
sufficient. If they were to be made really 
welcome, they ought to be visited at their 


homes. Without urging, or even without 
definite planning, house-to-house visitation 
began. . : 


The visits were made first to the homes 
ef the newcomers, then to the homes of 
each other. Members who had worshipped 
together for years, and yet were strangers, 
became acquainted. ‘The ‘“shut-in’ mem- 
bers who, from infirmity, old age, or domes- 
tic cares, were deprived of the privileges of 
public worship were made objects of special 
attention. The discontented and offended 
ones, who had stayed or strayed away 
through grievances, fancied or real, found 
that their coldness could not withstand the 
hearty cordiality of the people who visited 
them and urged them to return to their 
church. 


Mark goon secured a small but enthusias- 
tic company of men, who determined that 
no one in the community should be able to 
say, “No man cares for my soul.” .Experi- 
ence taught them wisdom and gave them 
tact. They were rarely ever repulsed. 

They failed to retain permanently many 
who were induced to attend occasionally, 
but this did not discourage them. The work 
of invitation became systematic and uni- 
versal. Neat cards addressed to the ushers, 
requesting them to seat the holders in spe- 
cial sitting reserved for strangers, 
distributed to the young men who hung 
around the street corners and public places. 
These were not dealt out as advertising 
cards. They were always accompanied with 
a friendly greeting and a hearty personal 
invitation. 

Some who had no place to go, and were 
desirous of merely killing time, accepted 
the invitation “for the fun of the thing.” 
They were interested, and became perman- 
ent members of the congregation. 


The men who distributed the invitation 
cards soon became able to detect the 
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strangers who were new to the city and 
“out to see the sights’ and “do the town.” 
Many of these were young men from the 
country who had been regular church at- 
tendants at home. Some of them were 
church members. All had neglected church- 
going, and were in a fair way to become 


utterly indifferent. Many of them were 
won, and instantly set to work inviting 
others. 


It was not long before a large company of 
men had been gathered about Mark in this 
work. The pastor referred to them in a 
pulpit notice as ‘‘Mark’s Brotherhood.” The 
title stuck. They bore it ever afterward. 
The whole parish was divided into districts. 
Hach district contained ten families. <A 
member of the Brotherhood had one district 
placed under his care. He kept record of 
the church attendance. If any were absent, 
he immediately sought out the reason. If 
any were sick, or changed their residence, 
the pastor was notified. A complete super- 
vision was maintained over every family in 
the entire parish. 

The result of one year’s work was a reve- 
lation. It wrought a revolution. The Sun- 
day-school was doubled in numbers. The 
congregation was increased until there was 
rarely a vacant seat at either public ser- 
vice. The social] meetings were largely at- 
tended, and the interest was deep and spiri- 
tual. There was scarcely a service that 
some one did not express a desire to begin 
a religious life. The utmost harmony pre- 
vailed throughout the parish, and finances 
were easy. 

Mark was so humble and unconscious of 
any merit in his service to the church that 
he heartily cpposed the name given to the 
Brotherhood. It was all in vain. His earn- 
est example was such a stimulus to personal 
effort that every man in the church was in- 
spired to imitate him, and the whole 
church became an active, aggressive Bro- 
therhood.—In S. S. Times. 


ON GROWING OLD. 

To grow old is sad indeed, if: what you 
want is to hold back the receding years, to 
keep your hair from growing white, your 
eyes from becoming dim, and the wrinkles 
from chiseling their way across your brow. 
But if from all these vicissitudes to wnrich 
life subjects you, you draw a bit of wisdom, 
of profit, of goodness, to grow old is to be- 
come free and large. 

One of the most beautiful things in the 
world is an old person who, made better by 
experience, more indulgent, more charitable, 
loves mankind in spite of its wretchedness 
and adores youth without the slightest 
tendency to mimic it. Such a person is like 
an old Stradivarius whose tone has become 
so sweet that its value is increased a hun- 
dredfold, and it seems almost to have a 
soul.—Charles Wagner. 


Young Peoples Societies. 


TOPICS FOR i909. 


Jan.—Strangerg Within Our Gates, 

Feb.—Educating Prospective Citizens. 

Mar.—Home Mission Hospitals. 

Apl.—On the Trail. 

May.—In the Camp. 

June,—sSharing the Burden. 

July.—Pte. aux Trembles Schools. 

Aug.—French Evangelization. 

Sep.—Our San Fernando College. 

Oct.—Rev. Andrew Gayadeen. 

Nov.—Yamot. 

Dec.—Awakening in Korea. 
Convener, Rev. Dr. McTavish, Kingston, 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 
FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


ARRESTED FOR SELLING BIBLES. 


Where; in Italy or France? 

No, no! no danger of arrest for selling 
the Scriptures in Italy or France. 

Where then; in South America? It might 
happen there, but not this particular in- 
stance. 

Where then, in the Province of Quebec? 

It has taken place there, and may do so 
again, but the case to which I refer was not 
in Quebec, but in the Province of Ontario, 
one of the oldest centres of light and liberty 
in the Dominion of Canada. 

‘The following letter to the Superintendent 
of our French work, from one of the col- 
porteurs of our own Board, tells the story. 


Thessalon, Ont., 7th July, 1909. 
Rey. S. J. Taylor, 
Montreal. 
Dear Sir:— 

Stating in one of your letters that you 
would like to know of our arrest in Blezard 
Valley, Nipissing, Ont., also of its results, 
I give them to you in this letter. 

We had stopped at the Blezard Valley 


hotel for the night. The next morning be- 
fore leaving (wwe sold a New ‘Testament to 
the innkeeper. From there we proceeded 
to the beginning of the village, so as not 
to cover the same ground twice. 

The Justice of the Peace, M. Lemieux, who 
lives opposite the hotel, noticed the sale. 
By the time we had canvassed a few houses, 
he had gone to the hotel to borrow the book. 
His first step was to go to the priest, who, 
no doubt, put him on the track of what he 
had to do. 

I was just coming out from the house, 
neighbor to the priest’s, when I was accosted 
by the honourable magistrate, who warned 
me to leave the municipality at once, that 
it was a shame, and:at the same time pretty 
bold, for Pointe aux Trembles students to 
dare sell Bibles, falsified, in a Catholic com- 
munity, furthermore, that it was in his 
power to have us fined fifty dollars each, 
as having broken the municipality’s by-law. 

“TI will not do so if you and your com- 
panion leave the place at once, and also not 
try any other communities along the line, 
for I will have men placed all along the line 
to watch you both” he further said. 

Knowing that a license is not necessary 
for selling Bibles in British Territory, my 
companion and myself both advised him to 
do his duty, which he certainly did, for 
at 11 am. a summons was sent to 
us by a constable of the place, who also 
arrested us in the name of the honourable 
magistrate and King Edward VII. The 
summons was that we were both to appear 
in court at 7 p.m. 

The court was held in his private house, 
having one witness, the constable, the judge 
and ourselves. 

It was very imposing. After the hearing 
of the witness, as to what he had seen us 
sell, a book, and received money, we were 
sentenced to pay, each one dollar fine and 
costs. We politely refused to pay, claiming 
we were in our rights, also, that if the fine 
amounted to but two cents, it would not be 
paid. As we appeared unconcerned, while 
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the court was proceeding in its noble work, 
no doubt, he did not feel so sure of himself, 
for he then omitted his own fees, so as to 
get clear of us. 

Not succeeding, we were sentenced to ten 
days imprisonment each, and, liberty- was 
given us. As to the judgment, it was his 
affair to see it carried out, he said. 

We went the next day to Sudbury to con- 
fer with Rev. Mr. Logie. Mr. , the 
Crown Attorney, was consulted, and advised 
him paying the fine, and making an appeal 
to the Toronto Court to ‘have the judgment 
quashed. The attorney said that no munici- 
pality could make a by-law that would pro- 
hibit the distribution of the Bible on Bri- 
tish soil. 

Mr. Logie and myself went to the Blezard 
he same day to pay the fine and have the 
statement of the case for appeal. Having a 
minister on the scene frightened Mr, Le- 
mieux, although he claimed he had seen, 
that same day, a lawyer, who had told him 
his case was good. 

Mr. Lemieux was frightened about the 
turn of affairs, and, pleading ill-health, pre- 
ferred to see the matter drop. 

The case was dropped, but not before the 
was given a good lesson. “‘When you arrest 
these two young men, you have to reckon 
with the Presbyterian Church, from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific,’ said Mr. Logie, and 
you must also recognize their right of sell- 
ing Bibles in this municipality without being 
molested.” 

Yours in the work of Christ, 

HUBERT FRESQUE. 
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PASS IT ON. 


The joyful news must not be kept, but 
must be carried to the other sorrowing 
ones, and must ‘be carried quickly. There 
must not be a moment lost. The happy 
women must not sit down together in mere 
personal enjoyment of the blessed news; 
there are others in the darkness of sorrow, 
and to these they must hasten with the 
gladness. We must not forget in our joy 
of the Christian life that there are others 
who have none of this. joy; our mission is 
to carry the news, and to rejoice aS we go 
on our way.—J. R. Miller. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC. 


The Expulsion of its Protestant 
Farmers. 
By ROBERT SELLAR, Esq., HUNTINGDON, QUE, 

The above is the title of a book- that 
should be read by every Protestant Cana- 
dian, It is based on facts. It gives past and 
present history of which many have little 
knawledge. : 

The Topic for August, for Young People’s 
Societies, is “French Evangelization”. Many 
of cur readers know something of this ‘work. 
Not so many know the need of it, and the 
danger to our country is the growth of a 
great religio-political organization. 

It is not the rapidly increasing French 
population that is a menace to our country 
for the French are industrious and kindly 
people, good neighbours and friends. It is 
not the Roman Catholic religion, as a sys- 
tem of faith or mode of worship, that threat- 
ens. It is that the Roman Catholic churca 
seeks not merely to win men spiritually, but 
to control them, both spiritually and temp-_ 
orally. It is this that is to be dreaded. And 
the history of the past shews this dread to 
be well founded. 

So long as the rapidly increasing French 
element is kept under the control of the 
Church of Rome, so long the danger exists. 
In proportion as the French people received 
the word of God, the charter of civil and re- 
ligious liberty, in their own tongue, and 
read it for themselves, in that proportion 
will the danger disappear. 

The work of French Evangelization is 
simply giving to these people the Bible in 
their own tongue. This is the Y, P. Topic 
for August. In addition to other articles in 
this issue, bearing on this subject we give 
a selection from Mr. Sellar’s book. In the 
preface he says: 

Wien I came to Huntingdon forty-five 
years ago the county, leaving out one of its 
municipalities, St. Anicet, was as solidly 
Protestant as any in Ontario. I have wit- 
nessed the decline of its Protestant popula- 
tion to the point of being in the minority. 

The same change, only in a more marked 
degree, has taken place in all the counties 
east of the Richelieu. Missisquoi, founded 
by U. E. Loyalists, has ceased to be Pro- 
testant, Drummond, Wolfe, Shefford, may 
be said to be Catholic. The transformation 
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has been going on with Startling rapidity 
during the past fifteen years. 

Often, when friends deplored the departure 
of Protestant farmers, I heard them ask: 
“Did the electors of the other Provinces 
know what is happening to us in Quebec, 
would they not intervene?” 

I thought of including testimony from resi- 
dents of different sections as to the extent 
of the change going on, but the proof of 
their expulsion is abundant without indivi- 
dual evidence. It is palpable to the most 
unobservant. 

It is open to question whether this book 
will help the Protestant farmers, there is, 
however, no question as to the failure of the 
policy of their representatives—the policy 
of fawning, of silence, of loud talk about 
tolerance, broad-mindedness, living in peace 
and harmony,—a policy most agreeable soci- 
ally, in business profitable, in public life the 
only road to preferment, but under which 
the Protestant farmers have gone on disap- 
pearing, Agitation on their behalf may fail 
to help them, but cannot make their situa- 
tion worse. 

Viewing the immense resources of the 
Church of Rome in Quebec, how its influence 
permeates every channel of life and bends 
every interest to advance its own, with no 
encouragement from the other Provinces, no 
offer to help them, it is not surprising that 
the Protestant farmers of Quebec have sub- 
mitted in silence. 

The expressions often heard among them: 
“What’s the use of butting our heads against 
a stone wall?” “We don’t like it, so let us 
get out and leave the Province to them,” 
represents their attitude. 

While Protestants form a smaller part of 
Quebec than they did, yet at no period have 
they contributed so large a proportion of 
the revenue, either in customs duties or 
taxes imposed by the legislature. They are 
the chief taxpayers, yet it is a significant 
commentary on their policy of tame submis- 
Sion, that they never exercised less influence 
at Ottawa and Quebec. 

In the hope that a plain statement of the 
case of the Protestant farmers of Quebec will 
bring them help, and lead to such legal 
changes as will preserve those settlements 
that are still substantially intact, I shave 
written this book. Doing so means to me 
loss of friends and loss of business, so that 
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nothing save a sense of duty actuates me. 

In revising the book for a second edition, 
I have profited by the strictures of critics, 
making more plain portions that were mis- 
understood, adding proof to statements that 
were denied, and re-grouping paragraphs to 
preserve unity of subject. 

I was led to adding another chapter by . 
letters received from friendly readers in the 
Northwest. From these I perceived that the 
situation described in the book was misap- 
prehended, as being of only local concern. 
Whoever thinks that the fate of a few thou- 
sand Protestant farmers in Quebec is alone 
at stake, needs to be awakened to a sense 
of the danger that threatens the Dominion. 

Do not suppose Quebec is like the Pro- 
vince you live in, governed by its inhabitants 
and for their own good, but understand that 
Quebec is entirely different from all her 
sisters—a Province where the Church of 
Rome is Supreme, swaying its electorate and 
legislature, using its power over both to 
deepen its influence and to buttress its ex- 
traordinary privileges. Were that all, Can- 
adians outside its limits need not be con- 
cerned for themselves. 

It is not all, however, for, in this centre 
of their power, the leaders of that Church 
plan movements to invade the other Pro- 
vinces, and from this fortress, stored with 
vast resources, draw the means to sustain 
these movements. 

Unless lovers of civil and religious liberty 
throughout the Dominion realize the danger 
that lies in the continued existence of a 
Papal Quebec, and grapple with it, the 
tragedy of the townships’ farmers, whose 
cause I plead, will become the tragedy of the 
Confederation. Those who do not believe 
this, do not know the masterful hold the 
Church of Rome has on Quebec, or of the 
schemes of conquest those who guide its 
course cherish and are now trying to carry 
into effect. 

Huntingdon, Que., Dec, 1, 1908. 

The book may be had from the author at 
the above address, Cloth, 50c, Paper, 25c. 


The truest help we can render to an 
afflicted man is not to take his burden from 
him, but to call out his best strength, that 
he may be able to bear the burden.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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I wish that I may learn nothing here that 
I can not continue in the other world; that 
I may do nothing here but deeds that will 
ie “elece bear fruit in heaven.—Richter. 


instantly to invigorate you—to 
warm you—and keep you warm 


it is a cen eae ane a ae aus 
ful mind could possibly yield the homage 
cf its entire being to a God whom it could 
understand and fathom. 
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“The gates of heaven open only to foot- 
passengers.” 


“The best commentary on the Bible is the 
one who reads it.” 


“There are no Short-cuts or round-about 


ways to life’s best things.” 


There would be more good boys if good 
fathers were not so scarce. 


There is one road to peace and that is 
truth, which follow ye.—Shelley. 


Though many guests be absent, it is the 
cheerful man we miss.—African Proverb. 

{ 

The great value of the widow’s mite lay 

in the fact that it was not her “spare cash.” 


“Many men are called to preach the Gos- 
pel; all men are called to practice it.” 


“Wealth does not 
leaves behind, but in what he takes along.” 


“So long as one speaks of his sins with 
relish, he would be lonesome without them.”’ 


“Keep me, my God; my boat is small and 
the ocean is wide Prayer of the Fisher- 
men. ( | 

t 

“So long as a man has money he is free; 
but. as soon as money va the man he is a 
slave.”’ 

’ 

As we must render an account of every 
idle word, so must we of our idle silence.— 
St. Ambrose. 


“The man with an ax to grind generally 
finds plenty of fools to turn the ar amt etits 
for whim? 


Strive to bring out the best in yourself 
rather than to exceed the accomplishments 
of others. 


uncultured, no 
influence, 


“Any unkind person is 
matter what his position, wealth, 
or education.” ‘ 


We prepare ourselves for sudden deeds by 
our reiterated choice of good or evil.— 
George Eliot. 


When anyone has offended me, I try to 
raise my soul so high that the offence can- 
not reach it.—Descartes. 


As an ill air may endanger a good con- 
stitution, so may a place of ill example en- 
danger a good man,—Seneca. 


“Gentleness of speech has made the most 
wilful. to be as the heart of a little child, 
and filled many a troubled life with the 
peace- of Jehovah.” 
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consist in what one 


If*my faith is wrong I am ‘bound to 
change it; if it is right, I am bound to BIOs 
pagate it. Archbishop Whateley. 


When you hear an ill report about any- 
one, halve and quarter it, and then say no- 
thing about the rest.—Spurgeon. 


If God made the world, you need not fear 
that he can’t take care of so small a part of 
it as yourself.—Rev. Edward Taylor. 


There is nothing noble in being superior 
to some other man; the true nobility is in 
being superior to your previous self.’ 


“Men can make money without God; men 
can acquire learning without God, but char- 
acter cannot be formed without God.” 


It is not enough that we “‘sit together in 
heavenly places,’ we must stand together 
in unheavenly places—Charles M. Lamson. 


“You will find as you look back upon your 
life that the moments that stand out are the 
moments when you have done things in es 
spirit of love.” 


“A bad thing is no better because of the 
bigness of the man who does it. A good 
deed is not less worthy because a small man 
did its? 


I think the first virtue is to restrain the 
tongue. He is nearest to the gods who 
knows how to be silent even though he is 
in the right.—Cato. 


Assert thyself, and by and by the world 
will come and lean on thee; -but seek not 
praise of men; thereby shall false shows 
cheat thee—Owen Meredith. 


Wise men learn more from fools than 
fools from the wise; for the wise avoid the 
errors of fools, while fools do not profit by 
the examples of the wise —Cato. 


“The prodigal should never be presented 
as a hero. At the best he was unfortunate. 
His father forgave him, but there were 
those to whom he could never return.” 


I have a Saviour who wrought the hot 
day through. I can talk with him of quiver- 
ing palm and throbbing limbs and fainting. 
hearts, and he will know.—C. L. Goodell. 


Art thou a beggar at God’s door: Be sure 
thou gettest a great bowl, for as thy bowl 
is, so shall be thy mess. According as thy 


.faith, saith he, be it unto you.—John Bun- 


yan. 


The most hopeless barrier to strife is the By 


steady indifference of a man who knows he 
has work to do, and who goes on doing it 
irrespective of anybody’s opinion.—Agnes 
Repplier. 
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‘The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enrolled now for 1909-10, 
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REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 


President. 


A Residential and Day School for Girls. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
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The Great West Life Insurance Go. 


wrote the largest Business secured in 
those months in the Company’s history. 
The half-year to June 30th showsa 
large advance in Business written—in 
interest earnings—in premium receipts, 
and indeed in all directions. 
That iS to Sa the public see fit 
- y to give increas~ 
ing evidence of their approval of the 
Company’s methods and Policies. 


Because THE 

The Reason? Grrarwesr 

LIEE is known as the Company produc- 

ing RESULTS-—in high profit returns, 
in low premium rates. 
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There are several letters and articles in 
this issue that we think of interest and 
value. As this interest and value will, for 
the reader, depend in some measure on 
individual taste, may we ask a careful 
reading of all, each reader judging for 
self, 


This further should be mentioned, that 
the articles are not for criticism as _ to 
their merits, but for action on their in- 
formation and suggestions. Hach reader 
has a personal responsibility with regard 
to the subjects discussed. The question 
to be decided is not how the writers of the 
various letters and articles did their work, 
but how am I going to meet my responsi- 
‘bility regarding the work of which they 
write. 


If there be one practical thing, which, 
more than another, we would recommend 
to congregations as they look forward to 
undertaking the church work of the win- 
ter, it is to make preparation at once for 
the use of the duplex envelope for their 
giving. It will help them to do more, to 
be larger helpers in the Lord’s work, and 
to do it easier. This is an age of improve- 
ments. Every year brings forth some new 
method of doing work, by which men can 
accomplish more with less effort. It is as 
reasonable to seek and use such _ better- 
ment in church work as along other lines. 
The testimony of those who have tried this 
plan with regard to giving is uniformly 
favorable. Send to the Presbyterian S.S. 
Publication office, Toronto, for samples. 


For two months not much has been done 
in the way of supporting the larger work 
of the church. People in the country have 
been so busy with haying and harvesting 
that there seemed little time for aught 
‘else. City families have been scattered, 
the mothers and children living in the 


country while the fathers have tried to 
combine their work in the city with the 
week end with their family.. Now they 
are returning; the schools are opening; 
the churches are filling; the evenings are 
lengthening; the duties of church 
of family life are being resumed. 


life as 


-In resuming that life one thing should 
not be forgotton, viz., that the larger work of 
the church has gone steadily on. Home 
Missions, Foreign Missions, French Evan- 
gelization, and other lines of expenditure 
which we have undertaken, have not been 
resting and we have not only to take up 
our work but to make up in some meas- 
ure for the time of rest. 


An item on another page gives Mr. 
Mott’s impression of Korea, as_ probably 
the first of the heathen nations to become 
a Christian nation. The Maritime Synod 
has already a large share in bringing 
about that result. The Western Section of 
the Church is taking a hand in it, the 
last Assembly having authorized this for- 
ward step. If the progress of the past be 
a forecast of what is to come, ere many 
years Korea will be a Christian nation, 
and the sharers in the toil with share in 
the joy of triumph. 


\ 


One result of the Calvin commemora- 
tions should be a new realization of the 
great underlying principle of Calvin’s theolo- 
gy, viz., that “God Reigns.” That grand truth 
should incite to new endeavour after obe- 
dience, for it is the King who commands; 
new diligence in work, for it is fellow- 
working with Him; new gratitude for the 
honor of sharing with Him in the conflict 
with evil and the triumph of good; new 
assurance as to the ultimate outcome, for 


it is His work and cannot fail. 
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THE LATE PRINCIPAL McLAREN. 


On another page is the usual obituary 
notice. These obituaries are, of necessity, 
as nearly uniform as they can be made, 
giving the simple facts and dates of the 
departed laborer’s work in and for the 
church. 

But Principal McLaren’s place in the 
church was unique. For thirty-five years 
he was a teacher and leader in our largest 
Theological College, and had his part in 
shaping the thought of many generations of 
students. Many of the ministers of our 
church to-day passed through his classes. 

In the Assembly, too, ever since the 
Union in 1875, he had a leading place, and 
his clear insight, wide knowledge, calm 
judgment, strong common-sense and hon- 
esty of purpose made his counsel of great 
value. 

While interested in all the work of the 
Church, his specialty was Foreign Missions. 

For many years he was Convener of the 
Assembly’s Committee, W. D. He was the 
“father” of the W. F. M. S. which has be- 
come so great a factor in our F. M. work, 
and its interests were ever dear to his 
heart. 

Farewell, honored father and friend, fora 
time! That hoary head, a crown of glory, 
that stalwart form, fit dwelling for a great 
heart and mind, that kindly word and 
smile, which seemed so sweet a benediction, 
will be missed. To many comes the con- 
sciousness that earth is poorer since thou 
art gone. But it is richer for thy life and 
work, and in many a heart to-day there is 
a love tablet, in memoriam, which will not 
soon pass away. 


The Ewart Missionary and Deaconess 
Training Home has entered into possession 
of its new premises at 60 Grosvenor St., 
Toronto, and everything is being got in 
readiness for the next Session, which opens 
at the beginning of October. The new 
Training Home, which is a finely equipped 
building with spacious grounds, will ac- 
commodate thirty resident students. Its 
Situation, close to the University group of 
buildings, will greatly facilitate the teach- 
ing work, and its central situation in the 
city will be of much advantage to students 


in their house to house visitations and* 
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other branches of their practical  train- 
ing. Applications for prospectus and other 
information and for admission as students 
should be madeto Mrs. E. Livingstone, 
Superintendent, 60 Grosvenor St., Toronto. 


“During my recent tour in the Far East 
I formed the deep conviction that if the 
present work on the part of the co-operat- 
ing missions in Korea is adequately sus- 
tained and enlarged in the immediate 
future, Korea will be the first nation inthe 
non-Christian world to become a Christian 
nation. I know of no mission field where 
larger or more substantial results have 
been secured, in proportion to the expendi- 
ture, than in Korea. 

Thus writes John R. Mott. His words of 
hope should stimulate larger liberality in 
the support of that work in which both sece- 
tions of our Church, East and West are 
now engaged. The last General Assembly, 


as already published has authorized the F. 


M. Com., W. D., to open a mission in 
Northern Korea. 


“It is agreed by prominent officials of the 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches,” 
writes Rev. George A. Wilson, H. M. Super- 
intendent in B. C., in his Report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly, “that there is very little over- 
lapping in the Synod of British Columbia. 
In three presbyteries out of the four consti- 
tuting the Synod, there were last year 117 
preaching stations in connection with our 
mission fields. Of the churches negotiating 
for union, the Presbyterian church was the 
only one represented in 73 of these places; 
Where the other churches are represented, 
development is looked for, and there are 
strong grounds for believing that ultimately 
self-sustaining congregations will be built 
In a few places an arrangement is made 
with the Methodist church, on the policy of 
non-intrusion.” 


For eight. years, Rev. George Pringle has 
held the fort at Hunker, Yukon. During 
that time five churches have been erected in 
his field, and equipped with organs, hymn 
books, etc. Mr. Pringle is doing grand 
work. Who. can measure the influence of a 
strong devoted life among the throngs of 
gold seekers, with their many temptations? 


ta 
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FOUR HUNDRED YEARS. 
The Calvin Commemoration. 


On July 10th, 1509, four hundred years 
ago this summer, seventeen years after 
Columbus discovered America, John Calvin 
was born. Four centuries later, his life 
and work have been commemorated by me- 
morial services by the various Reformed 
churches holding the Presbyterian system, 
on the Continents of Europe and America. 

These memorial services culminated in a 
great celebration in Geneva, Switzerland, 
the principal scene of his life and labors, 
extending over nine days, July 2nd to 10th, 
in which representatives from Europe, 
Great Britain, and the U. S. A. took part. 
The great event had long been looked for- 
ward to and prepared for, not only by the 
City of Geneva and_e the Protestant 
churches there, but by the whole Swiss 
Confederation, for the nation felt a just 
pride in her illustrious citizen, in his three- 
fold capacity as theologian, educationist 
and statesman. 

The services of these nine days were very 
varied, there was sermon, address, recep- 
tion, luncheon, excursion, scripture drama, 
dedication, solemn religious service, com- 
munion, etc. 


On July 2nd, opening day, the delegates 
vere enrolled, at 630 p. m. they were 
served with a collation, andinthe evening 
in the great cathedral of St. Peter was de- 
livered a discourse on “Calvin, preacher of 
Geneva.” 

On July 3rd, from 8 a.m. till past noon, 
in the Hall of the Reformation, were given 
addresses and messages of greeting to the 
Church of Geneva, thirty-two in all, some 
in English, the majority in French. At 1 
o'clock luncheon was given to the delegates 
and invited guests; in the afternoon were 
receptions; in the evening a magnificent 
musical production “Post Tenebras Lux” 
(after darkness light), the ancient motto 
of Geneva. | | , betes ROS PS oe 

Sabbath, 4th July, was the great day of 
the commemoration. The Lord’s Supper 
was celebrated at 8 a.m., a most impressive 
and solemn service, each one who took part 
speaking his own language. At ten o’clock 
there were sermons in the various Protes- 
tant churches. At 1.15 pm. and 5 p.m. 
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were sermons by distinguished Scotchmen 
in the Auditoire where Knox preached for 
three years, 1555 to 1557. At noon there 
was a service in the Hungarian language 
in the Cathedral, and at 2.30 pm. a 
thronged service in the same place for the 
children and young people, on “Calvin’s in- 
terest in and work for the children.” 

July 5th was devoted to the 350th anni- 
versary of the founding of the College of 
Geneva, out of which grew the University 
of Geneva. 

The central function of July 6th was the 
dedication of the ‘first stone” of the Inter- 
national Monument of the Reformation, 
with many solemn services connected there- 
with. 

On July 7th was an excursion on Lake 
Lucerne, with a visit to the historic castle 
of Chillon, where, in the old hall, in the 
evening, the “Tragedy of the Sacrifice of 
Abraham” was enacted by groups of stu- 
dents from the Universities of Lausanne 
and Geneva, as in the old days when the 
play was used to impress the scenes of 
Bible history. 

July 8th, 9th and 10th were University 
days with academic functions, processions, 
addresses, etc., in honor of Calvin as the 
founder of the free-school system and pro- 
moter of advanced education. 


This nine~ days’ celebration in Geneva, 
being but the culmination of the memorial 
services that had taken place during the 
previous weeks in Europe, Britain, Canada 
and the U. S. A., shows the marvellous in- 
fiuence of the man and his work in the Re- 
formed churches of the world, and the un- 
equalled place he occupies in their esteem. 

That influence, so strong and vital after 
four hundred years, proves better than any 
words could do, three things:— 

(1) It proves the high moral character 
of the man. No man, however great his 
genius, could so hold and infiuence and 
move with affection and respect, along re- 
ligious lines, good men of all nations for 
four successive centuries unless he were a 
good man in the best and truest sense of 
the term. 

(2) It proves the greatness and the 
Scripturalness of the truths which he 
taught, for the nations and races that are 
among the strongest intellectually, and 
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that have been the most reverent and tho- 
rough students of the Bible, hold most firm- 
ly to the truths which Calvin taught. 

(3) It shows the intellectual greatness 
of the man who set forth these truths that 
in their essential features little change or 
improvement has been made in their form 
of statement through the succeeding cen- 
turies. 


The outstanding truth emphasized by 
Calvin, the truth around which all his 
other teaching gathered, a truth which has 
steadied the world amid all change, is the 
Sovereignty of God, God on the throne of 
His Universe, reigning eternally as King. 

A second great truth underlying his 
teaching, the supplement or complement of 
the first, was that of human responsibility. 
His system taught men to fear God and to 
fear no other. It put iron into the blood 
of the race as has the teaching of no other 
man since Paul, and responsible, constitu- 
tional government, such as obtains among 
the foremost peoples of the world, probably 
owes more to Calvin and his teaching than 
to any other man. 

As has been said, “John Calvin, by his 
doctrinal system and his ideas of church 
government and state government, not only 
systematized the doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion, laid the foundation of organized Pres- 
byterianism, but prepared the way for the 
essential features of representative na- 
tional government, which secures to men 
the largest measure of true human liberty. 
Modern civilization owes a large debt to 
John Calvin. He was a great power be- 
cause he was a man of great faith, who 
consecrated his great and varied talents 
and opportunities to the service of Christ.” 


He was born in Noyon, France, 10 July, 
1509, and trained for the priesthood of the 
Church of Rome. He early got hold of the 
Seriptures and embraced the Reformed 
faith. He taught, lectured, preached and 
wrote, chiefly in Geneva, not only on theol- 
ogy and morals but on the science of gov- 
ernment. 

He died in May, 1564, in the fifty-sixth 
year of his age, ‘having accomplished more 
work,” says a writer, “than any man since 
the days of the Apostle Paul, preaching 
every day, lecturing three times a week, 
carrying on an extensive correspondence 
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which alone would have exhausted most 
men.” He left upwards of two thousand 
sermons in manuscript behind him. His 
great work, however, is the ‘Institutes of 
the Christian Religion.” 


Like other great and good men, false- 
hood and _  detraction have aimed their 
darts, and as lies often travel faster and - 
farther than the truth, many have heard 
the Hes who never had opportunity- to 
learn the truth, but to those who care to 
study them fully and fairly, both the man 
and his teachings loom up grandly over the 
intervening centuries like some giant peak 
above the intervening hills when one is far 
away. 


—>-_— 


INCIDENTS FROM NORTH HONAN. 


At one of the fairs where the missionaries 
were preaching, a Buddhist priest was sell- 
ing charms and reading the books of his re- 
ligion to the crowds across the way. The 
priest sometimes stood in the crowd listen- 
ing to the missionaries. One of the mis- 
sionaries got into conversation with him 
and invited him to call in the evening. He 
came, talked long and earnestly, told them 
the names of his village, and asked them to 
call on him. A little later it was found con- 
venient to do so. He gave a cordial wel- 
come, bought Christian books and gave a 
hearty invitation to return. 


When missionaries, Rev. A. Thompson 
and wife, were on the- way to Tao K’ou, 
the new station in Honan, taking their 
goods down the river from Weihwei, the 
captain’s wife fell into the river and would 
have been drowned had not one of the Mis- 
sion boys saved her. Her husband and son 
were paralyzed with fear. 


On the same voyage the boat struck on a 
sandbar. Hours were spent in fruitless ef- 
fort. Two of the Christian servants in child- 
like faith dropped on their knees on deck. 
Whilst the prayer was on their lips another 
boat came down the river under full sail, 
creating a swell which lifted the stranded 
boat several inches higher than the bar, 
and she floated into the deep water beyond. 
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INCIDENTS OF THE 
HROOTENAY CAMPAIGN. 


‘ _ By Rev. W. D. Rein, B.A., B.D., MonTRPAL. 


For the Record: 

There were five rum-holes in the town, 
and somewhere under a thousand inhabi- 
tants; one bar for every two hundred people 
in the place, including the women and 

children. 

The hotel keepers had heard about the 
evangelists coming, and had been saying 
many and various things about them. 
“They were coming for the graft that was 
in the business.” “They were only forerun- 
hers of ‘local option,’ which always resulted 
in the ruin of any town.” So this sort of 
nether world had been considerably stirred 
by the rumors of the coming evangelists. 

The first evening of the services several 
of the rummies were there. 

The following morning, as the missioners 
were passing one of the bar-rooms, an old 
“soak” came out and called loudly, “Come 
in gintlemen and have a drink, it’ll do ye 
good. It'll. hilp ye to praich.” 

Upon being informed that we had an- 
other kind of Spirit, that helped us to 
preach, far better than the kind he was 
Offering, he turned about and ran back 
into his dive and likely got another drink 
for his bravery. 

The same afternoon, as the two preachers 
were walking along the railway platform, 
a middle aged man, “with the map of Ire- 
land written plainly on his face,’ approach- 
ed them (he could scarcely walk) and 
Said “So ye’re the two praichers eh?” : 

Upon being answered in the affirmative, 
he replied ‘“‘foine praichers ye are, oi cu’d 
praich better mesilf, so I cu’d.’” 

“My man,” said one of the missioners 
earnestly to him, “you are drunk. That 
liquor is ruining you body and soul. What 
you want is to be converted, to be born 
again, and Christ will make a new man of 
you.” 

“Ugh, oi suppose oi do nade convartin 
pretty badly, annyway; oi know oi nade 
clanin’ up badly enough” said the old man, 
as he attempted a kind of jig on the plat- 
form. 

Away in the background, the missioners 
noticed some of the whiskey men enjoying 
the scene immensely. 
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Another day, as the two “hoisting gears” 
were passing a bar, one of its devotees sud- 
denly emerged from the door, with a cut 
on the side of his face, and, with his head 
set critically to one side, like an owl, he 
looked at one of the ‘‘parsons” in a comical 
way, and said “That long coat of yours has 
got a sort of clerical cut about it.” 

“Ig that so,’ replied the missioner, “but 
see here mate, that cut on the side of your 
face doesn’t have a very clerical appearance, 
how did you get that?” 

Without another word he retreated into 
his den, and the faces of a number of his 
‘pals’ could be seen at the door, laughing 
at the escapade. 

This sort of thing went on for two weeks, 
a kind of petty persecution emanating from 
the bar-rooms. 

During this time, the two evangelists 
preached a straight evangelical Gospel, 
without any reference to liquor. It began 
to be whispered in several quarters, that 
“they were afraid of the liquor men.” Se- 
veral asked them if they believed in liquor, 
so that it soon became a live question, as 
to whether it would not be wise to open a 
straight bombardment upon the whole sub- 
ject of the liquor traffic. 

After discussing the matter with the 
local pastors it was decided to get the opin- 
ion of the “general’ (Dr. Shearer, the 
managing director of the campaign) and if 
it were favorable, to proceed to the attack. 
“The general’ visited the field, and pro- 
nounced himself heartily in favor of the 
idea, and left instructions “to give it to the 
traffic just as hot and as heavy aS we 
could.” 

Accordingly one of the evangelists and 
one of the local ministers got some boxes, 
and constructed a bulletin board, and tack- 
ed on it some strong brown paper on which 
they painted in large letters the following 
advertisement: 

“THE DESTINY 
OF THE DRINK TRAFFIC. 


This subject will be discussed on 
Sunday evening in the Town Hall at 
Lee Us Dll D¥ALOe ROV. seqctie acs oj9 a3 


COME ONE...... COME ALL.” 


This Board, with its precious message, 
was then placed in a conspicious position 
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right in the centre of the town, and oppos- 
ite the leading bar-room. 

On Sunday evening, long before 7.30, the 
hall was packed to the doors. Even the 
little ante-room which the secret societies 
use for initiation purposes was filled with 
men, who stood all through the service. 

As the evangelists looked over the au- 
dience, they saw the prominent men of the 
town present. On the front seat, was the 
doctor, sitting beside the principal of the 
school, both of whom were by no means tee- 
totallers. The editor of the town paper 
was also there. Two or three of the hotel 
keepers were in attendance as were also the 
majority of the “bartenders” of the locality. 
The very air seemed electric with expect- 
ancy, as the audience waited for the pro- 
ceedings to begin. 

After a short song service, and the solo, 
Sung with good effect, “Have courage my 
boy to say no” the preacher of the evening 
announced his subject: 

“The liquor demon must die.” 

He first shewed how strong were the en- 
trenchments of the enemy. Entrenched be- 
hind law, behind public sentiment, behind 
the ramparts of gold. He then proceeded 
to show from history that when once any- 
thing was known to be a real enemy to the 
race it must die. From cold, stern statis- 
tics, he proved that liquor was an enemy 
to man’s physical, moral, spiritual nature.. 
..the enemy of the home, the church, the 
State....the enemy of God, who “must 
reign, until all enemies shall be put under 
Hlis feet.” 

Then the speaker turned sharply on his 
audience, and asked ‘‘When will this enemy 
die;” and answered “When every Christian 
votes and works as he’ prays. When men 
will be self-respecting enough to fight the 
curse whenever and wherever it appears. 
When men will give up being parasites, 
living upon the weaknesses of their bro- 
thers.” 

For forty-five minutes the audience leaned 
over the seats and listened. ‘The majority 
were strongly and plainly sympathetic, 
some were cynical, especially the bar-men, 
others were somewhat disgusted, and a few 
went out. 

After a short prayer, the other missioner, 
who had been listening, sprang to his feet 
and said to the audience, “Men and women, 
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we have listened to an awful arraignment 
of the liquor traffic. Every man that is 
man enough, and every woman that is 
woman enough in this audience, to night, 
to say that this accursed business Ought 
To Stop, get up on your feet.” 

In an instant more than half of the au- 
dience was on its feet, and then commenced 
a struggle that was strange to witness. 
Nearly all the women stood at first, and al- 
most all the Christian people (and there 
are many noble ones in that town), but 
some of the leading merchants were afraid 
to move for fear it might offend the liquor 
men. The liquor element was there, and 
it was watching. Wives stooped down, and 
tried to persuade their husbands to rise. 
Friends whispered to those who still sat, 
urging them to get up. All the time the 
voice of the evangelist rang out, urging 
every one to shew his colors. 

On the front seat, a struggle was going 
on between the doctor and the school prin- 
cipal. The latter knew, by experience, the 
awful curse of liquor, and was struggling 
to his feet, when the doctor caught him 
and attempted to hold him down, and the 
half whispered “Dont make a d.... fool of 
yourself” was quite audible on the plat- 
form. “I hate the stuff, and I believe the 
traffic should stop” said the teacher as he 
struggled to his feet, and took his stand 
with the rest. Over ninety per cent. of the 
audience was on its feet, and the meeting, 
after an earnest prayer, was dismissed. 

Scarcely was the benediction pronounced 
when a young man, who had been deeply 
affected by the sermon, walked up to the 
platform and taking the preacher by the 
hand, said, “I thank you for that sermon. 
You struck the traffic hard, but you did not 
tell one thousandth part of its evils. I 
have been a bartender for a number of 
years. I have sold thousands of dollars 
worth of the accursed stuff over the counter, 
and I have been a first-class customer my- 
self, but I am done with it now. I will 
never go back to it again, I have quit for- 
ever.” 

“The missioner tightened his grip, and 
said “I am delighted to hear it; but my 
friend, you must go further, if you want to 
be safe, you must become a Christian, you 
must give your life to Christ.” “I am quite 
prepared to do that and do it right now if 
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I only knew the way” said the young man. 
After a short talk and a word of prayer he 
went away rejoicing in a new found life. 
The next Sunday he joined the church and 
no more reverent communicant sat at the 
Lord’s table that beautiful Sunday morning 
than the converted bartender. 


RELIGIOUS EFEUTURE OF CANADA. 
From a Roman Catholic Point of View. 


In the following sentences, translated from 
“Le Canada Hcclesiastique’ a Canadian 
Blue Book of the Roman Catholic Church, is 
given a statement of the view point of 
that church, which should be an incentive 
to greater diligence on our part in giving 
the Bible, in his own tongue, to every 
Canadian of French or affy other language. 
Speaking from the Roman Catholic stand- 
point, the book says:— 

“It must be noted that the religious point 
of view means the Catholic point of view; 
for Protestantism, which properly speaking, 
has never been a religion, and never been 
anything but a collection of doctrines and 
morals badly defined and often contradic- 
tory, has scarcely any existence except in a 
state of prejudices and passions or material 
interests, ever ready to give assistance to 
free thought, impiety and all disorderly 
elements, in their fierce and incessant war- 
fare against Catholicism, the only true 
Church. 

“Our question is this—will all theSe coun- 
tries which form more than half of North 
America, one day become Catholic? Will 
the Church of God succeed in 
herself all over it with the light of true 
faith, nourishing millions and millions of 
souls with her divine sacraments and guid- 
ing them in peace and security here below 
to the final goal of heaven, or will Catholic 
influence disappear little by little and these 
same countries become the scene of social 
upheavals and revolution—fall into a state 
of barbarism trampling under foot the 
principles of natural rights such as the 
rights of parents in the education of their 
children, 

Every society that turns its back on the 
Church of God or refuses obstinately to re- 
turn to her is doomed to ruin. In what 
condition do we see to-day nations with a 
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glorious past which have abandoned the 
principles of christian right and taken their 
inspiration from that ‘new right, born, says 
Leo. XIII., of the Protestant Reformation, 
which introduced the modern principles of 
unbridled liberty which aim at the over- 
throw of everythng in church and state.’ 
(Encye. Sap. Ch.) 

“The future for us will be decided by the 
attitude which our young society takes to- 
wards the church, and this attitude, let 
Catholics of Canada know it and under- 
stand the gravity of their responsibility 
before God and man—depends on them. If 
they close their eyes and remain inactive, 
leaving the field free for the enemies of the 
Church who are the worst enemies of the 
nation—or standing apart strike only a good 
blow here and there, it will be for their 
effacement, and in a short time death. 

“If, on the contrary, they give an atten- 
tive and docile ear to the voice of the holy 
church which speaks to and instructs them 
by the mouth of her Pontiffs—if they will 
yield to the insistence of Pius IX., Leo. 
XII. and Pius X., on the necessity of unit- 
ing together, of organization, and vigorous- 
ly combatting by the Catholic press, by 
Catholic education, especially ‘Catholic 
education,” they will not only deliver their 
own souls, prove themselves worthy child- 
ren of the churgh, and accomplish an im- 
perious duty of conscience, but they will 
contribute most effectively to the propaga- 
tion of the gospel, the diffusion of Chris- 
tian life among the new people, and the 
extension of the Kingdom of God in Worth 
America. Is there anything more fitted to 
enkindle zeal.” 


Rich, in the extreme, is the above arti- 
cle, in view of the condition of France and 
Italy and Spain and Ireland and the South 
American republics, where Rome so long 
held sway,—as contrasted with Scotland, 
Hngland, Holland, the U.S.A., and parts of 
Canada, where Protestantism has prevailed. 


In matters which reach into eternity now 
is always the nick of time; one man now 
is worth a hundred and fifty, years hence. 
One dollar now is worth a thousand then. 
Let us be up and doing before it is too 
late.—Lyman Beecher. 


ALONG THE FRONTIER. 
By Rev. W. G. BROowN. 


Red Deer, Alta, 27 July, 1909. 
Dear Record, 

A few weeks ago it was my privilege, as 
convener of Home Missions in the pres- 
bytery of Red Déer, to make a tour of 
some of the fields lying in the eastern part 
of the Presbytery. 

The Trochu valiey is a new and most 
inviting part of the country. The slightly 
rolling prairie without a tree in sight has 
many decided advantages. A few years 
ago it was a rangers’ paradise as it was 
originally the home of the buffalo of which 
trails and bones in abundance are sufficient 
evidence. About two years ago a number 
of prominent men from France established 
themselves in the centre of the district and 
named it after their leader M. Trochu. 

Our church with its pioneering instincts 
immediately followed up the _ settlement 
and thus far it is the only Protestant 
church in this part of the country. The 
French proprietors of the newly established 
townsite offered us the choice of any two 
lots for a church. This we have been 
able to take advantage of through the en- 
thusiastic efforts of the settlers under 
the leadership of our missionary, Mr. S. 
Jardine and a grant from the church and 
manse Board. 

While out in the district, it was my pri- 
vilege to preach at the opening services. 
One bachelor came twenty-six miles to the 
services, numbers came twenty miles; 
while ten and twelve miles was quite an 
ordinary distance. The Church was filled 
and no congregation could have more hon- 
est pride in their house of prayer. 

At the close of the morning Service 
thirty-seven sat down to the Lord’s Supper. 
One man for the first time made public 
profession of his faith in Christ and was 
received into the church; while a young 
couple dedicated their first child to God 
in baptism. Altogether the opening ser- 


vices of the first Protestant church in the 
district will not soon be forgotten; but 
the earnest preparation made for them had 
much to do with the blessing. 

The next day Mr. Jardine and I started 
out to a new settlement farther east, to 
open another station, if possible. We came 
upon a settlement of Russian Jews, an- 
other of Finlanders and still another of 
Frenchman. 
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Finally we came to an English speaking 
settlement. The first family visited was 
Scotch, attracted to this country by the 
romance of 160 acres of land to be had 
almost for the asking. After two years in 
a little 8x10 shack, with two little 
calves as the only live stock, the romance 
has worn off. When we told them that we 
were thinking of starting religious services 
the woman wept with joy. 

The next place was a home in which 
they had just lost their baby, and the 
young mother felt that she could not stay 
any longer in the country. At dinner time 
we drew up to a house in which father and 
sons combined cookery, bed-room, carpenter 
shop, harness shop, &c, in one room. 

Your space will not allow more of detail 

but it was an interesting series of visits. 
_ Finally we came to a woman in a tent. 
When we told her our mission she said, “I 
have been praying for weeks that God 
would send a minister or missionary to 
visit me, and you are like messengers from 
Him to me. Experience teaches the value 
of having an interested woman in _ the 
place where service is held. This brings 
other women, and the bachelors are glad 
of a welcome from a true woman. 

The husband of the woman was just 
finishing a new stable with a big roomy 
loft, easily reached. There being no other 
place available which was suitable, we de- 
cided to open the services in that stable 
loft. 

This is just a peep into Homs mis- 
Sion conditions and work which if our 
people could see there would be no deficit 
in the Home Mission Funds. My visit to 
the Three Hills field, where Mr. A. C. 
Forsythe and his wife’ are labouring so 
faithfully, in spite of his broken health 
which has resulted from his untiring ser- 
vice in Home mission work, was of almost 
equal interest. Malcolm, of Winnipeg, and 
McNeish, of Glasgow, are doing yeoman ser- 
vice in neighbouring fields. 

It is one thing to ride across the country 
in a palace car and freely offer criticisms 
of our Home mission work; it is quite an- 
other and a nobler part to give one’s self 
in -this service. It is a rare privilege in- 
deed which many of our young graduates 
and ministers-are missing when they re- 
fuse to be helpers in laying the foundations 
of this great new land in righteousness. 
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HOME MISSIONS IN THE PROVINCE 
OF QUEBEC. 


By Rev. J. A. MACFARLANE, B.D. 


1. The Situation. 


There probably cannot be found two per 
cent. of Protestant homes in any country 
in the world where the Bible in whole or 
part is not a family possession. Where 
the~Bible is not found, or is not read, it 
is because the people have disobeyed the 
injunctions of their pastors. 

There probably cannot be found two per 
cent. of Roman Catholic homes in any 
country in the world where the Bible in 
whole or part is a family possession. 
Where the Bible is found, or is read, it is 
because the people have disobeyed the in- 
junctions of their pastors. 

One of the illumining incidents in the 
ministry of the Apostle Paul is the story 
of his preaching in Berea. We _ read, 
“These were more noble that those in 
Thessalonica in that they received the 
Word with all readiness of mind, and 
searched the Scriptures daily whether 
these things were so; therefore many of 
them believed.” Acts 17: 11-12. 

This method of a people listening to a 
preacher with the Scriptures in hand, 
even when that preacher is an 
Apostie, has received the sanction of the 
inspired historian of the Acts of the Apos- 
tiles. It may well serve as a model and as 
the ideal for all Christian ages. Let us 
note its features. 


First—The people themselves, as well 
as the preacher, had the Scriptures in 
their possession. 

Second.—They 
daily. 

Third.—They tested the Aposile’s preach- 
ing by such portions of the Holy Scrip- 
tures as God had already given them. 
They knew that all Divine teachings must 
be in harmony; and that even an Apostle 
might not teach anything out of harmony 
with that which God had already revealed. 
“They searched the Scriptures daily whe- 
ther these things were so.” 

Fourth.—Those who thus earnestly, eag- 
erly, searchingly examined the Scriptures 
daily, to test the correctness of an Apos- 
tle’s preaching, are called “more noble” 


searched the Scriptures 
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than those who did not do so. There was 
no claim made by the Aposties as there is 
by the Romish priests that the people have 
neither the right nor the requisite intelli- 
gence to test the correctness of a priest’s 
teachings by personal reading and study 
of the Bible. 

Fifth—Those who thus searched the 
Scriptures daily were those who became 
believers in the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 


To produce such an intelligent, reverent 
study of the Word of God is one of “the 
great aims of Protestantism. To prevent 
it is the hope and aspiration of Romanism. 

The Church of Rome puts forth the 
claim that she is the Church of Jesus 
Christ, sole and exclusive, and waxes indig- 
nant over any suggestion that any one 
should doubt this. 

Protestantism claims that all true be- 
lievers in Jesus Christ, the Son of God, 
are part of the Church of the Living God. 
We believe that we hold and teach the 
doctrines of Jesus Christ and His Apostles, - 
and that we are the true followers and 
disciples of our Lord and Master. 

We prove our sincerity by freely inviting 
all people to examine our teachings in the 
light of God’s Word, as did the Bereans 
with the teachings of the Apostle Paul. 
The Roman Church by its antagonism to 
the open Bible demonstrates that, however 
sincere its people may be, its priesthood is 
deeply conscious that its claim to be the 
custodian of the Doctrines of Jesus Christ 
cannot stand any intelligent appeal toethe 
tribunal of the Divine Word of God. 


France not knowing that Romanism is 
not the religion of Jesus Christ, in turning 
against the papacy found no alternative 
but scepticism. Italy and Spain are wak- 
ening to the same choice. The Province 
of Quebec, to-day the crown and glory of 
the Papacy, so far as devotion to its cause 
is concerned, is destined to make a similar 
choice. The banks of the St. Lawrence 
must receive the Religion of Jesus Christ 
at first hand from the open pages of the 
teachings of Jesus and His Apostles, or it 
is inevitably destined to follow the lead of 
France. : 

It may be a matter of astonishment to 
most Protestants to know that since 
France’s stand against Romanism, the 
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Romish orders have rapidly multiplied in 
Canada, until at present no less’ than 
twenty-seven male orders and sixty-three 
female orders are struggling for control 
of the Roman Catholics of Canada. 

Protestantism may be _ divided into 
branches. But Romanism has more sub- 
divisions than Protestantism and many of 
them are much more hostile to one an- 
other than any two Protestant denomina- 
tions. Quebec Province is already begin- 
ning to groan under the ever-multiplying 
orders, all of which must have money and 
plenty of it. Even the most devoted of 
people must break under the strain of it. 

A hundred years ago, when Romanism 
was mighty in France, the French peasants 
were amongst the poorest of all civilized 
lands. The tale of their struggles is one 
of the pitiable pages of history. For more 
than a century France has been slipping 
her moorings to Romanism; and to-day 
she is one of the wealthiest nations in the 
world as her natural resources qualify her 
ever to be. As the orders, deprived of 
their monopoly in France, begin to fill Que- 
bec and New Ontario and-the West, the 
Province of Quebec and some of the other 
Canadian Provinces are facing a situation 
demanding the wisest and holiest thought 
of all truly Christian. people. Such is the 
situation. - 


2. The Difficulties. 


These must be specified rather than un- 
folded; otherwise this article would go 
beyond judicious limits of space. A few 
of the outstanding ones may be enumer- 
ated. 

(1) The Difficulty of Vast Territory.— 
From east to west the Province of Que- 
bec extends about twelve hundred miles. 
That is, it is nearly as far from the east- 
ern borders of Quebec Province out at La- 
brador to its western boundary directly 
north from Toronto, as it is from Manitoba 
clear across the giant Provinces of Sas- 
katchewan, Alberta and British Columbia 
out to the Pacific coast at Vancouver. The 
area of Quebec Province is three fourths 
larger than that of Ontario. 

Quebec and Montreal and part of Ottawa 
are practically the only presbyteries at 
work in this vast territory. The Presby- 
tery of Quebec has a vaster territory than 


en Ontario Synod. Her heartbreak for 
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men and money is one of the things that 
is hard for the Church to appreciate or un- 
derstand. 

Within this vast territory there is evi- 
dence of some wonderful developments in 
the near future. It is estimated that three 
fourths of all the great water powers in 
Canada, east of the Rocky Mountains, lie 
within the Province of Quebec. For hun- 
dreds of miles east and west along the foot 
of the Laurentides these water powers are 
calling to manufacturers. Already many 
of them are being harnessed, and villages 
are springing suddenly into existence. 
At Shawinigan Falls where six years ago 
the waters sang their songs to the silent 
forests, to-day there stands a town of near- 
ly four thousand inhabitants. 

Where the business world goes the 
church must go; where the railroad runs 
the Church must run; where the villages 
Spring up, churches must rise. The dis- 
tances are great; the work widespread. 
The Church must lengthen her cords. 


(2) The wiujjiculties of the Educational 
Problem.—Every year sees the closing of a 
number of Protestant schools in the Pro- 
vince of Quebec, and the handing over of 
our children to the care of Roman Catholic 
Schools. These schools are entirely tri- 
butary to Romanism. 

In the summer of 1908, a boy came 
home from one of these schools and said 
to his mother: “Mother, I am going to turn 
Roman Catholic. I have found out that 
Protestantism was originated by Henry 
the VIIIth and he was a bad man.” That 
Henry the VIIIth got his title from the 
Pope of ‘Defender of the Faith” because 
of his attack upon the rapidly spreading 
Protestantism of his day does not count 
with Romish teachers. The incident—for 
this Church of England boy turned Roman 
Catholic—illustrates the utterly conscience- 
less teachings given to our English Pro- 
testant children when they are compelled 
to attend these schools, as they are in so 
many parts of the Province. 

We have a solution for the School pro- 
blem. In the meantime we mention it 
merely as one of the difficulties under 
which all evangelization of Quebec Pro- 
vince and for that matter New Ontario, and 
other places, at present labors. 
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(3) The Newspaper Difficulty—On the 
floor of the General Assembly Rev. Dr. 
MacLaren, Home Mission Superintendent, 
read an extract from one of our great 
French daily newspapers, which well il- 
lustrated the kind of teaching these pa- 


pers give their readers about Protestan- 
tism. 
Last year, within the Presbytery ct 


Montreal, there were about one hundred con- 
versions from Romanism to the Presbyter- 
ian Church. Methodists, Baptists and 
Church of England had, of course also 
their quota, though I do not know how 
many. Now of all this it is needless to 
say the Roman Catholics of the Province 
never heard a word through their papers, 
and Protestants as a whole heard very 
little. But down in Levis, when a pro- 
fessed conversion from Protestantism to 
Romanism takes place, every Roman Ca- 
tholic Paper from Quebec to Winnipeg 
heralds it. The attempt is thus made to 
produce the impresssion on Protestants 
and Romanists alike that Romanism is the 
conquering force. 

Some time ago I noticed in a newspaper 
that hundreds of Protestants in Germany 
have been turning Roman Catholic, rang- 
ing from about three hundred, twenty 
years ago, to nearly nine hundred last year. 
What a wonderful impression that publish- 
ed statement makes on the public mind, 
until one learns that for every one Protes- 
tant in Germany that has turned Romanist 
in the last twenty years, ten Romanists 
have turned Protestant, that for every 
hundred Protestants Rome has received in 
Germany, she has yielded a thousand to 
Protestantism. 

The reader of the general newspapers of 
the Province of Quebec would fancy that 
Rome was gaining the mastery of the 
world, while the facts are that she is be- 
coming hardly safe in any except Protes- 
tant countries. People do not like to join 
a losing cause. Rome knows this. The 
newspapers of Quebec Province, with a few 
noteworthy exceptions, are blinding the 
people to the facts. It is one of our dis- 
abilities. ; L 


3. The Proposed Lines of Advance. 


In addition to the agencies and methods 
already employed, greatly increased efforts 
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must be made along, ati least, the following 
lines. 

(1) The quickening of the Christian Life 
and Work of our present congregations.— 
One of the painful things to the pastors in 
Many parts of Quebec Province is the ex: 
tent to which the surrounding mass of 
Romanism has lowered the Christian 
ideals, and deadened the finer spiritual as- 
pirations of our people. Every effort must 
be made to bring a new evangelism into our 
congregations. The Kootenay campaign 
might well be repeated in many parts of 
Quebec Province. The very isolation of 
many of our congregations tends to de- 
press pastor and people alike; and the 
great church at large must “come to the 
help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
Many a congregation would awaken into 
new life and power and inspiration if in 
some tangible vital way her people felt 
the blood of the Church’s heart poured 
into her pulses, until she experienced its 
warning, quickening, life-giving power. 


(2) The Discovery and Oversight of the 
Scattered Families who for years have 
been without any adequate pastoral care, 
and in many instances with absolutely 
none, 

Touching illustrations along these lines 
were given last March in the Quebec Pres- 
bytery, and a few at the meeting of the 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa in May. 
The pain that tugs at the heart of a Pro- 
testant mother as she fights a battle to 
preserve her own faith in the hearts of 
her children, where she does not see a Pro- 
testant pastor once a year, touches a sym- 
pathetic chord in every noble heart. 

Is the arm of the Church long enough to 
reach her with its help? Surely we must 
find these mothers and families and do 
something for them. The Church at large, 
even if it cannot send a pastor-at-large to 
all our outpost families might be able to 
shew her interest in them by sending the 
Presbyterian Record, East and West, and 
the Teachers’ Monthly. We must find 
these families; and the Church must send 
them a messenger of some kind, whether 
living voice or printed page. 


(3) The Solution of the School Difficulty.— 
There is but one method of solving our 
School difficulty. Some millionaire Pres- 
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byterian must become a father to these, 
schools. Just as a Carnegie is giving his 
millions for libraries, and a MacDonald his 
millions to aid farmers’ sons to an agricul- 
tural education, and many others give to 
colleges and hospitals, so some man must 
rise up in our country to give a chance to 
the English speaking boys and girls in 
Quebec province, where they are chained 
down and walled in by the educational 
disabilities under which they labor. 

To give a single example of a place with- 
in a dozen miles of Quebec city, take 
Chaudiere. There are upwards of twenty 
Hnglish speaking Protestant children, 
within school age. The property is almost 
exclusively in Roman Catholic hands, and 
their teaching is in French. The Protes- 
tant school tax is $10.40 per annum. The 
government grant is $60., making a total 
revenue of $70.40 per annum. The balance 
of the money required must come from the 
pockets of the railway men whose homes 
are there. Nevertheless they succeed in 
keeping a school. But there are scores of 
places where we are cut down to ten or a 
dozen children with no possibility of keep- 
ing open a school, except by having some 
wealthy man take these school children 
under his paternal care. 


(4) Literature—To atone for the ab- 
sence of newspaper avenues to the minds 
of the people and provide what they could 
not supply in any case, we must procure or 
ereate aliterature that will beeasy of dis- 
tribution. The French Board has taken this 
question up, and has appointed a committee 
consisting of Revds. J. A. Macfarlane (con- 
vener) Prof. Bieler, S. Rondeau and S. J. 
Taylor, to secure or create a literature, de- 
votional, and educative, on great Christian 
and spiritual themes, that may be utilized 
by congregations for themselves and for 


missionary work in Quebec and elsewhere 


throughout the church. 
It is proposed_to have small pamphlets 
on such subjects as prayer, the Lord’s Sup- 


per vs. the mass, Christian pastors. vs. 
priests, the right to the Word of God, 
&c., &c. These brief treatises may be pur- 


chased in bulk by congregations or Young 
People’s Societies at about five cents for 
each pamphlet, and used for the education 
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of our own people, and distributed for the 
enlightening of others in Christian truth. 


(5) The Synod of Montreal and Ottawa 
asks for a Superintendent to whom the 
supervision and leadership of all this 
work may be entrusted. 

The Assembly decided to have a man 
appointed for some months to examine the 
field and the work, and to report through 
the Synod to next year’s Assembly. 


4. The Need of Men and Money. 


(1) The First Need is money—and it is 
an abiding one. There is a signal oppor- 
tunity for some man of large means to do 
a great Christian work with his money, 
and to inscribe his name imperishably in 
the annals of his country, and to give it an 
honored place in the roll of the world’s 
great men. We cannot get as much money 
as we need by any general appeal. One 
man must be the father to it. Perhaps one 
man might take one branch of the work, 
and another provide for a second. But a 
few men at most must do it. 


(2) A Superintendent is needed to give 
general direction and supervision to the 
whole work. 

(2) Several pastors-at-large are re- 
quired who would take sections of the 
Province and give a closer pastoral super- 
vision to the scattered families than could 
possibly be dome by the Superintendent. 


(4) A number of teachers will be re- 
quired for the schools which we will re- 
open if the benefactor comes forth. 

For all these things money will be re- 
quired. If one man will not undertake the 
Support of all the work, perhaps several men 
may volunteer, each to take one branch of 
the work under his care. / 

I will gladly confer with any who 
wish further information respecting any 
of the above lines of work, and how _ it 
Should be done, and what it would cost. 
The work must be done. The Presbyterian 
Church should rise and do it. 
therefore, the Lord of the 
inte 


+Pray. ye, 
Harvest that He send forth laborers 
the harvesi.” 
J, A. MACFARLANE. 
Levis, Que., Aug. 2, 1909. 
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One great task before the people of the 
Maritime Synod this year is to wipe out 
the debt on the Foreign Mission Fund. It 
can be done, but it will require an honest, 
earnest effort on the part of ail. This Sy- 
nod has been honored in being privileged 
to share largely and for a long time 
-in the world’s redemption, and its work 
has been prospered. It is going to prove 
faithful to the trust committed to it. But 
the debt will not be cleared by resting in 
past deeds, or meditating on present needs, 
or even by praying about it, but by digging 
deep into pockets and getting out all the 
Lord’s share of the money for His work. 
Then will His treasury overflow. 


APPEAL FROM FOR EOSA. 


LETTER FROM Rev. DUNCAN McLzxop. 


“Dear Dr. Maekay:— : 

More consecrated native pastors and 
preachers is the Chinese cry. The same is 
true of Formosa. Japan is creating a pe- 
culiar problem for us here. For promis- 
ing young men Japanese trade and com- 
merce has an opening on every hand. 
There is no hope from human aid. We 
have to look to the Unfailing Source. A 
baptism of the Holy Spirit such as they 
have experienced in Korea, and are now 
experiencing in Honan is our great need. 
Much seed has been sown; the watering is 
now necessary. ; 

I had a visit to the Gilan Plain two 


weeks ago. I need not tell you about the 
beauty of that plain, nestling as it 
dees in the bosom of the mountains. 


The savages are still trying to 
make these fastnesses a perpetual posses- 
sion. They are constantly causing trouble 
for the Chinese soldiers. Our supervising 
native pastor is doing excellent work 
there. He is, however, deeply impressed 
with the need of a foreign pastor in that 
quarter. 

Our work has hitherto been amongst the 
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Pepehoans, but there are 90,000 Chinese 
practically untouched. For initial work a 
foreign pastor is absolutely necessary at 
this particular point. May God overrule 
and direct more men to Formosa even 
this year.” 

“T cannot tell you how thankful I am to 
be here, associated with my fellow mis- 
Sionaries in the effert to evangelize For- 
mosa’s Millions. It is not a work that can 
be accomplished by human effort alone. 
Without faith in the Eternal Truth and in 
the Almighty Spirit, teaching the heathen 
is the most hopeless task I can conceive 
of in this world. 

The first lesson impressed upon one is 
“regeneration first, education afterwards.” 
To reverse this divine order is moral sui- 
cide. This I state because the need for 
progressive evangelism here is urgent. 
The heathen pass by our little chapels as 
if they were private society buildings. 

The numbers already raised up and nou- 
rished in this church are hopeful, but the 
masses of heathenism overwhelm us. The 
only solution is a larger number of men 
who will give themselves entirely to evan- 
gelism until the thousands in theseevales 
and mountains shall hear the Gospel mes- 
sage. 

I believe that by facing the situation in 
this way, and in dependence upon divine 
power, we would have glorious results in. 
this island. The Chinese preachers are 
easily encouraged and are willing to carry 
on direct evangelism, providing the foreign 
pastor is there to provoke them to holy 
zeal. Without such support they are, as 
might be expected, apt to become discour- 
aged. 

I do not, of course, by these remarks 
depreciate other departments of work. 
The educational and medical are both ne- 
cessary, but the weakness of our staff has 
necessarily allowed the evangelistic side, 
which is the most important, to suffer. 
Send us more men who will give them- 
selves for years to the evangelism of this 
island. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. FRASER 
CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Rutlam, Central India, 9 July, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 


The horror which is generally felt at 
the murder of Sir Curzon Wyllie by an 
Indian student in London, is more than 
shared by our older missionaries, because 
he for a time occupied the position of 
Agent of the Governor General for Central 
India, and he and Lady Wyilie were very 
friendly with our missionaries. As a na- 
tive correspondent writes in one of the 
daily papers, it seems as if some foolish 
young men seek to destroy India’s truest 
friends. 

We see that Shamji Krishnavarma is 
being connected with the murder. His 
letters to the Times, &c, have certainly 
been fitted to produce such fruit, and in 
this he has only gone somewhat farther 
than those members of the House of Com- 
mons and other Englishmen whose wild 
talk is answerable for much of the unrest 
in India, but I hope it will prove that he 
had no closer connection with this crime. 

We knew him personally, and have 
kindly memories of our intercourse 
with him, nearly a quarter of a century 
ago when he was Dewan of Rutlam. 
When we were planting a station here he 
_ professed and seemed honestly to be our 
friend. Mrs. Campbell used to teach his 
.wife, and I have had many earnest talks 
with him about Christ. 

He was not only a graduate of Oxford 
but had assisted Sir Monier Williams as 
professor of Sanskrit there, and he has 
told me of his being a visitor at Glaq- 
Stone’s home and a friend of his gon. 
That his abilities and education and wealth 
should have been turned to such misguid- 
ed channels is matter for great regret. 
Had he only yielded to the voice of Jesus, 
what a blessing he might have been to 
India! 

But he is not alone 
mistake of seeking political change *for 
that which only moral and _= spiritual 
change can accomplish. Nor is he the 
only one whose course compels lament at 
the contrast between the life actually led 
and what might have been had such powers 
been lovingly laid at Christ’s feet. 


in the disastrous 
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We are greatly encouraged at the suc- 
cess of the Laymen’s Movement in Canada. 
At last we see the men taking their proper 
place in the fulfilment of Christ’s parting 
commission. Now we shall surely soon see 
the men and the money for the real evan- 
gelization of this and other fields for 
which our Church has so long been fre- 
sponsible but for whose evangelization the 
means provided were utterly inadequate. 
Surely we shall now soon have mission- 


aries in Barwani, Sirdarpore, Dewas, 
Maheshwar, Mandisaur, Sitamau, Alote, 
Jaora, Khachraod, Barnagar and other 
centres. 


We take a personal pleasure in the fact 
that among the King-Emperor’s birthday 
honours is one for our Rutlam raja who 
is now Sir Sujjan Singh, K.C.S.1—Knight 
Commander of the Star of India. For his 
loyalty, his industry, and his kind and 
tactful efforts to improve the customs of 
his people, he deserves the honour; and 
he appreciates it. 

The rains have begun most promisingly, 
and yet prices continue extraordinarily 
high. The fear seems well grounded that 
they will never again come down to the 
old figures. The very facilities which les- 
sen the danger and the horror of famines 
in certain areas increase the prices every- 
where; the need is for increased produc- 
tion and increased purchasing power. 

I have not spoken of our encourage- 
ments and discouragements in the work 
here; they continue as before. 


When the American Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was started, in the year 1810, and 
tried to get a charter from the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature, one of the members 
got up and said, “We cannot afford to en- 
courage an organization for the export of 
religion. We need all the religion we have 
got right here.” And someone else rose and 
replied, “You are entirely mistaken. Reli- 
gion is such a commodity that the more of 
it you give away, the more of it you have 
left.” | | | } 


“Whenever a fair-minded person learns of 
missions thoroughly, either by observance 
or though books, he becomes a_ believer 
therein.” ‘ 


' 
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THE WORK IN HONAN. 


The Presbytery of Honan met at Weih- 
weifu, May 26th to June Ist, Rev. R. A. Mit- 
chell, Moderator. Reports were represented 
from Changte, Weihwei, Hwaiking and 
Taokou fields. 


At Changte,—evangelistic work has been 
encouraging, the names of one hundred and 
seventy persons have been recorded as ¢ca- 
techumens, one hundred and four have 
been baptized and received as communi- 
cants, and twenty infants have been bap- 
tized. 

Six station-classes of men, and _ several 
classes of women have been taught. Ten 
pupils of the Boys’ Boarding School went 
to Weihwei Normal and High School, the 
attendance in the Boys’ Boarding School 
is now Sixty-five, and in the Girls’ Board- 
ing School sixty-seven. Five country 
schools received assistance. 

Medical work has been heavy, the wards 
have been over-crowded. Some two hun- 
dred opium fiends have been treated with 
marked success. The total number of 
treatments since January has been 14,053. 
The Doctor also spent ten days at Wu-an 
and treated many patients there. 


At Weihwei,—about ten acres of land 
have. been purchased for $615.00 for the 
site for a church and for higher education- 
al work, in the training of native teachers 
and preachers. 

Evangelistic work among both men and 
Women in city and country has been en- 
couraging; the names of thirty-seven per- 
sons have been recorded as catechumens 
and ten have been added to the communi- 
cants’ Roll. 

Four station-classes of men were taught 
with an attendance of eighty and two of 
women with an attendance of fifty. The at- 
tendance in the Boys’ High and Normal 
School has been forty-seven; in the Boys’ 
Primary School forty-eight, and in the 
Girls’ Eiementary School twenty-four. 

Medical work is rapidly growing; since 
January there have been 9,238 treatments. 


At Hwaiking,—evangelistic work in, the 
country and city has been full of encour- 
agement, the latter especially so. There 
have been record sales of books. 
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Some seventy women have received daily 
Christian instruction while being taught 
industrial work at the mission compound, 
by the ladies. 

Three station-classes of men have been 
taught with an attendance of thirty. The 
names of twenty-six persons have been re- 
corded as catechumens. Two Primary 
Schools for boys have been taught with an 
attendance of twenty-six. In the dispens- 
ary since January there have been 3,660 
treatments. 


At Taokou,—property recently acquired 
in the city has been occupied and found 
Suitable. The attendance at regular ser- 
vices averages about forty-five, and at the 
evening evangelistic meetings about thirty- 
five. The names of eleven persons were 
recorded, and one united with the Church. 
This station has just been opened, the out- 
look is bright. 

Presbytery appointed Sabbath, June 6, to 
be observed throughout the church in 
North Honan as a day of fasting, humilia- 
tion, and prayer for rain. 

A hearty resolution of thanks to Rose- 
dale Presbyterian Church congregation, 
Toronto, for their generous gift of a church 
to Weihwei station was passed and en- 
grossed in the Minutes of Presbytery. 

The sincere thanks of Presbytery were 
tendered to Mrs. Maxwell, Peterborough, 
Ontario, for her munificent gift of a High 
and Normal School to the Mission. 


Steps were taken to ascertain the possibil- 
ity of establishing a school for mission- 
aries’-children at Weihwei Station, and if 
possible to do so. 

The providing of scholarships in the 
schools of the Mission was commended to 
the support of all interested in the educa- 
tion of the Chinese. 

Preliminary steps were taken for the 
provision of improved accommodation in 
the Mission hospitals (three for men and 
one for women). 

A large amount of routine business was 
transacted. On June 1, Presbytery ad- 
journed, sine die, to meet at the call of the 
Moderator. 

WILLIAM HARVEY GRANT. 
Presbytery Clerk. 
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HINDUISM UNMASKED. 


It is good to have the mask lifted and to 
see things as they are. If Hinduism or 
any other heathen religion is good enough 
we should Know it. It would save much 
labour and expense. If, however, millions 
of souls are enslaved by a system of lewd- 
ness, and moral insanity, such as Dr. Nu- 
gent describes Hinduism to be, and as he 
himself saw it and describes it, then our 
duty is plain. No sacrifice is too great in 
order to break these terrible chains and 
set the captives free. 

The gathering of which Dr. Nugent tells 
in the following letter was held recently: in 
Ujjain, India. It was a great Hindu religious 
congress attended by from forty to fifty 
thousand holy men,—Hindu saints,—for a 
whole month. Surely if there is anything good 
in Hinduism it will be in evidence here! 
Dr. Nugent lives in Ujjain, has lived there 
for years, and does his work there. He 
was under favourable conditions for seeing 
and interpreting, and he is not an unsym- 
pathetic man. He would not willingly mis- 
interpret or put wrong construction on 
what he saw. Yet what did he see? In- 
stead of saintliness it looks like a glimpse of 
hell. Satanic inspiration itself could 
hardly produce worse. But his letter, ne- 
cessarily veiled, speaks for itself. It is as 
follows:— 


“The great Hindoo mela, or conference, 
which is held at Ujjain every twelfth year 
has just come to a close. Between forty 
and fifty thousand of India’s holy men (or 
clergy), Known as “sadhus,” were here fora 
month. During the last few days of the 
festival it was estimated that about six 


hundred thousand Hindus were in attend-. 


ance. 

This being a Native State, the rules and 
regulations which are in force in all other 
places in India where this mela is held 
were to a large extent unobserved. This 
gave us an opportunity, which even the 
oldest members of our staff have never 
had, of seeing what Hinduism is when ex- 
ternal restraints of morality and decency 
are removed. 

What we saw was not the Hinduism 
Hindoo delegates to the Congress of Reli- 
gions told us about. Neither is it the Hin- 
duism we read about in books on compar- 
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ative religions. Some of our broad-minded 
theologians who have visited India during 
the last decade should have visited this 
mela before painting imaginary Hinduism 
in falSe colors. Thousand of these Sadhus 
were clothed only in nature’s garb. Were 
I even to hint at some of the abominations 
openly and daily practiced in the name of 
religion, friends in the home land would be 
horrified. 

I am enclosing the least objectionable 
photo I could secure, which is, I think, | 
scarcely within the limits of the law. It 
was difficult to get a number together even 
scantily clad. A study of the faces of 
those “sadhus,”’ who are supposed to have 
given up the world and worldly things, does 
not impress with the conviction that they 
have travelled very far into the heavenlies. 

Wicked men in Western lands secretly 
commit abominations. At this mela, pro- 
fessedly the most religious and influential 
men of India, in the name of Hinduism, 
openly practiced a degree of filthiness un- 
known in the west. 

Hinduism seen thus is not a tree into 
which Christianity can be grafted. The 
only hope in India is the complete rejection 
of this monstrous impurity and the ac- 
ceptance of Christ as her wisdom, right- 
eousness, sanctification and redemption. 

We pray that this may be the last ap- 
pearance of this vile festival in Ujjain.” 


Dr. Nugent’s prayer will receive a hearty 
response from every lover of his fellowmen. 


R. P.-MaAckae 


After listening one day for some time to a 
client’s statement of his case, Lincoln, who 
had been staring at the ceiling, suddenly 
swung around in his chair, and said: ‘Well, 
you have a pretty good case in technical 
law, but a pretty bad one in equity and 
justice. You'll have to get. some other fel- 
low to win this case for you. I couldn’t do 
it. All the time, while talking to that jury, 
I’d be thinking: ‘Lincoln, you’re a liar,’ 
and I believe I should forget myself and say 
it out loud.” 


Stand with anybody that stands right. 
Stand with him while he is right and part 
with him when he goes wrong.—Lincoln. - 
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HOSPITAL WORK IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM Dr. W. J. SCOTT. 


Hwaiking Fu, May 19, 1909. 


This is Monday and our busy day at the 
hospital, as we only treat in-patients on 
Sunday, and so a larger number of dis- 
pensary patients come on Monday. Hwaiking 
is our youngest station as you know, and 
we have not had more than eighty a day 
this year, but even so it serves to keep one 
out of mischief. 

Dr. Leslie at Changte has been very much 
overworked, over two hundred every day 
for some months—Dr. Dow being home on 
furlough the women fall to his lot too. 
When you divide two hundred patients into 
two hundred and forty minutes( two to six 
p.m.) you can see how much average time 
there is for each patient, besides the rush 
and nervous strain; each morning being 
taken up with operations. Dr. Leslie is a 
tremendous worker and we are all fearing 
he is going at too hard a pace. Dr. McClure 
at Weihwei has had over one hundred a day 
right along too; he also is a wonder. 

Had a cataract and a skin-grafting this 
morning. The latter case was that of a 
woman whom we had operated on a few 
days before for cancer of the breast, and 
as she was too weak herself to take the 
anaesthetic, we gave her little son chloro- 
form, and used him to “patch up” (as the 
Chinese say) the deficiency in the mother’s 
exterior. The little fellow is considered 
quite a hero now, as it is a very laudable 
example of filial piety, which is the “sum- 
mum bonum”’’ of Chinese ethics. 

As you can imagine, one meets witb 
every variety of disease in such a crowd, 
from leprosy and cancer to the minor ills of 
life. Last week two old men, brothers, 
came, both with cataracts in both eyes. Dr. 
Menzies had operated on one of the elder 
brother’s eyes last year, so he was able to 


lead his brother along, and now they are. 


lying side by side in the ward, very happy 
and thankful because they can both See. 
Like this, too, was a man with hare-lip (of 
which there are a great many here), who 
went home cured and sent back a woman 
with her two children from his village, both 
with hare-lips. 

Yesterday a man walked into the dispen- 
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sary with a tumour beside his ear, half as 
big as his head—what one would eal] in 
baseball a “double-header’—but the morn- 
ing of operation he took fright at something 
and disappeared. We are still strange to 
many of the country people, but confidence 
is gradually being gained. 

The patients are, as one would suppose, 
a very receptive class to work among. 
Some of course profess to believe the Gospel 
because they think more care will be put on 
their case, but there are many besides who 
become genuinely interested in the message 
brought by the “foreign devils’ (this being 
the complimentary term jwith which the 
pastors are still often greeted as they tour 
through the country), and these pastors 
often find that in going to some new village 
they have a friend there in the person of a 
returned patitnt. 

There is a patient here now who had the 
tendons of his leg cut by enemies (a com- 
mon way of mutilating a man in China); 
asked if he would forgive the men that did 
it, he replied, “yes, if you fix up my leg, 
I’ll forgive them.” He is a bright fellow, 
though and seems interested, and we hope 
will in time realize the Spirit of Him who 
prayed for those who crucified Him. This 
idea of loving one’s enemies is one of the 
hardest for the ChineSe mind to grasp. 

It is certainly a great privilege to be 
here, and to be permitted to take even a 
small part in the work of helping these 
poor people: they have so few advantages 
along many, and especially along medical 
lines. 

For example, almost every day we see 
in the dispensary some of the marks of 
Chinese surgery on the _ bodies 
patients, in the form of a ruined eye, a 
withered arm, abscesses, ete. all the result 
of the indiscriminate ‘needling’ of the 
native medicine men who puucture holes in 
any part of the patient’s body for the pur- 
pose of letting out the vapour which is 
Supposed to be the cause of the  jllness. 
Only last week I counted over thirty scars 
on one patient’s abdomen where the 
Chinese surgeon’s needle (a rough instru- 
ment) had been stuck in. 

Another case was that of a little boy who 
had had the large nerves supplying the 
right arm cut by a “stab in the dark” on 
the part of the native practitioner and the 
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arm rendered useless for the rest of the 
boy’s life. In still another case, one had 
thrust his rude tool right into the eye for 
some trifling affection of the lids, and so 
“ad infinitum.’ Acupuncture is a valuable 
remedy in certain cases, but one needs to 
know a little human anatomy before he 
jabs. So you see how glad one is to be able 
to help them in even the slightest degree. 

Then there are the sad cases for which 
nothing can be done and these are the most 
trying of all. A man arrived last week 
with his old blind mother, having brought 
her in a wheelbarrow for eighty Chinese 
miles (over 25 English) to have her eyes 
treated. It was a case of cataract, which 
might have been cured six months earlier, 
but was now too late for operation. Some 
terrible cases of neglected tubercular hips 
among the children too, for which we have 
no proper accommodation and no nursing, 
. and for which in many cases little could be 
done anyway. 

Occasionally we have a case of rabies, 
Which is invariably fatal, and not in- 
frequently we see tetanus or lockjaw, which 
is just about as hopeless. Only last week a 
man was brought with both eyes burnt out 
with quick-lime and his legs terribly 
hacked up, this often being the punishment 
meted out by private individuals for breach 
of the seventh commandment. The man 
died of lockjaw two days after he arrived. 

Not to go too much into particulars, I 
might mention the appreciation of the 
Chinese for what is done for them. Some, 
like Androcles’ lion, are extravagantly 
thankful for being cured of some smal] ail- 
ment, and knock their heads on the 
ground when leaving, or as one man did the 
other day, aSked me to accept his son as a 
small token of his esteem. 

They are fond of bringing presents, too, in 
the shape of live hens, or eggs, or Sweet- 
meats, all which we decline with thanks; it 
is not uncommon to go to the door and find 
a patient with, like the Irishman, a clucking 
hen in each hand, and a basket of eggs in 
the other (the latter on the point of cluck- 
ing too, sometimes). 

A few months ago I tried to discourage 
a2 man with a lot of eggs for presentation 
and thought I had succeeded, but some days 
later they attracted my attention in a keg 
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of Epsom salts behind the dispensary table, 
where he had evidently dodged around and 
laid them. 

On the other hand, very often those on 
whom most time and care is spent go 
away without saying a word, except to 
grumble for the length of time it took to 
cure them. Human nature is much the 
Same as it was long ago, and we Still some- 
times seem to hear the Master saying, 
“where are the nine?” 

Speaking of hospitals it would be an eye- 
opener to many to see what passes under 
that name here, and still more So when one 
thinks of the magnificent work done by 
the older doctors under such conditions. 
Imagine a series of low rooms each ten by 
twelve feet, brick floor, with no through 
ventilation, and lightened (or darkened) by 
one paper window, a pile of earth covered 
with a layer of bricks along one side for a 
bed, and in one corner a small brick stove 
for cooking, which ‘a la |Chinois,” lets all 
the smoke and coal-gas into the room— 
and you have the unit of our Honan hospi- 
tals. 

In this room from one to four patients are 
put, and they live there with a correspond- 
ing number of stupid relatives, (which is all 
the nursing they receive), in all their native 
filth and dirt. “So homelike for them,” you 
say; that may be, but there is a point at 
which home-likeness in the case of the aver- 
age Chinaman, and modern ideas of cleanli- 
ness and sanitation part company. And this 
is a palace compared to the hovels. the 
pioneers had to work in. 

It may surprise you, too, that up to the 
present year the patients never received a 
bath (except a sulphur one for the itch) 
during their stay with us, because there was 
no proper accommodation for such an in- 
stitution. This may seem  over-fastidious 
for the Chinese, but when good authority 
claims that cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness, and when I remember the expression 
on Mr. James Rodger’s face on his tour of 
inspection through the ‘“wards,’ I say 
“Amen” to the opinion expressed by the 
Lady-of-the-Decoration, that every tract 
should be wrapped around a piece of soap 
before being sent on its mission of light. 

Speaking of nursing (or the lack of it) 
your medical friends will know that it is no 
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joking matter to find a post-operative case 
sitting up in bed with a temperature of 106 
degrees, as happened here lately, and a lov- 
ing relative feeding her with hard water- 
chestnuts. Neither is it a small matter 
(nor an uncommon one) to find a patient 
after extraction of a cataract, who was told 
to keep still and not remove the bandage, 
and not even turn on his side, walking about 
the yard trying his new eye, with the result 
that next day he was blind again and with- 
out any hope of cure. 

The need for trained Chinese nurses, men 
and women, is great, but until we have 
some place to train them in (eg. a few 
modest wards), we will likely continue to 
run risk with every operation we do; not 
to mention the few every year, who are 


denied operation because they have no one | 


to wait on them, either because of proverty, 
or having come from a distance. 

At the January meeting of Presbytery, all 
the “‘brethren’’ decided unanimously in fav- 
curof “improved hospital accommodation for 
Honan,” realizing that while in the past the 
present quarters had done noble service, the 
time had now come for a step in advance, 
the only doubtful point being where the 
necessary was to come from. So that I 
fee] at liberty to state things plainly—‘for 
how shall they hear without a preacher’— 
feeling that there may be many people at 
home who would be glad to give to such an 
object, who would not get worked up over 
the purely evangelistic side of it. Not that 
I would want to make a distinction between 
the two, for it is all one work; but did not 
the Master while on earth love the bodies 
of men as such, and was he not moved with 
compassion for our infirmities? 

At the meeting of Presbytery referred to, 
there was a medical committee appointed 
to devise ways and means. With this year’s 
deficit, however, things don’t look bright, 
but as we read in the Globe the accounts of 
that wonderful Missionary Congress in To- 
ronto, we feel with Mr. Micawber, “that 
something is simply bound to turn up.” 

“Not that we are looking for a Montreal 
General Hospital or a Royal Victoria; the 
policy of your representatives here has al- 
ways been to adapt themselves to circum- 
stances and to make every dollar go the 
farthest possible. The veterans operated in 
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hovels in the early days, not because they 
preferred that style of architecture, but be- 
cause they had to, and were glad to get any 
kind of foothold: later, as conditions chang- 
ed, a corresponding advance was made along 
medical lines; and now, living up to their 
policy, they have agreed unanimously that 
the time has come for another step in ad- 
vance and it is “up to you.” 

You may say that the above contains 
nothing very definite as to plans and esti- 


mates. It is not meant to; this is only an 
“advance notice’ to shew how the wind 
blows. When Presbytery has definitely de- 


cided on plans, etc., you will not be kept 
in the dark. 

But enough of this shop-talk: too heavy 
a dose at once might cloy your medical 
appetite, although I am sure the subject is 
not uninteresting to you, and I hope to 
many Other friends at home. 


An aged man of unblemished reputation 
for truthfulness and honesty, was once ask- 
ed what was the secret of his success in 
character building. 


“I can remember my father taking me on 
his knee,” he said, ‘when I was a very 
small child, and saying kindly to me, ‘My 
son, always tell the truth and obey your 
conscience; even if you should have your 
head cut off for it, always tell the truth.’ 
It was a word I have never forgotten, and 
remembering it has kept me, as I believe, 
honest in speech and behaviour.” 


This explanation of his strength of char- 
acter was a noble tribute to a good father, 
aud a fine confession of his obedience. One 
is as beautiful as the other, for, while a 
father may counsel kindly and wisely, only 
a wise son carefully obeys.—Ex. 


There are in Paris forty-three French 
Protestant churches, of different denomina- 
tions, and in the outskirts there are forty- 
seven more, making a total of ninety 
churches, where French Protestants wor- 
ship. 

_ In three of these, English services are 
also held, and in four of them German ser- 
vices. There is also one Swedish church. 
The British and American churches, number 
six in all. There are in Paris and the im- 
mediate environs some fifty or sixty thou- 
sand Protestants, The total number of 
British and American residents, in the de- 
partment of the Seine does not number more ~ 
than ten thousand. 


Pulpit and Pew. 
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LIXENESS TO CHRIST. 


This is the object of all Christian life, 
the goal of all Christian effort. It does not 
imply uniformity of nature, or even ol 
character. It simply means that our indl- 
vidual characters are to be so purified of 
evil, have what is good in them so fully 
developed, that, as a result, we shall be do- 
minated by the same principles that Christ 
manifested. In proportion as it is accom- 
plished do men take knowledge of us that 
we have been with Jesus. In the same 
proportion, do we have comfort in our own 
lives, and are we efficient in our work. 

When, however, we come to think some- 
what closely as to what is involved in this, 
and judge carefully of our practical attain- 
ment, the effect is apt to be discouraging. 

Likeness to Christ means holiness, freedom 
from sin; and we are constantly subject to 
sin, and very far from holiness. Even our 
best efforts in that direction are so often 
of little avail, and: we so frequently find 
that the evil is the very thing We want, 
while the good we are willing to forgo, that 
we wonder sometimes whether we really 
desire the thing we are aiming at, 

Likeness to Christ means wisdom, the best 
use of the best means; the right word in the 
right place; and we are so unwise, fall so 
often, stir so much evil instead of allaying 
it, that we are inclined to think the like- 
ness absolutely unattainable, and practically 
not worth trying for. 

So through all the long list of those charac- 
teristics that marked Christ’s life upon the 
earth as we find it recorded. The more we 
look at them and then at ourselves the more 
we realise our own shortcoming and failure 
and hesitate even to claim the purpose of 
seeking them. We are disposed to Settle 
down to a somewhat dogged kind of life, 
say we will do the best we can and leave it 
there. If we are tempted and yield, we 
console ourselves with the reflection that 
we are Still human and liable to err, and 
will not be judged harshly. 


The way to avoid this is to keep the 
thought fixed not upon ourselves but upon 
Christ, and upon Him, not so much as an 
example for us, aS a person in Himself. A 
great many people are constantly wondering 
what Christ would do if He were situated 
just as they are. Inasmuch as He could not 
possibly be situated just as they are, the 
query becomes useless. Our situations are 
the result, to a greater or less degree, of our 
own character, with its weaknesses and de- 


fects. To put Christ exactly in our place is 
impossible. 

What we are to look at is not a series of 
actions but -the life that is behind the 
actions, the principle that controls them. 
Actions, indeed, are the illustration of 
principles. Henceit is well to study actions, 
but to study. them not for themselves, but 
for what they indicate. So, too, of words. 
When Christ was giving His last instruc- 
tions to the disciples He told them that 
the Comforter, the Holy Spirit, would 
teach them all things, bringing to 
their remembrance whatsoever He had said 
to them. The value of those words is not 
that they furnish statutes for right action 
but principles for right living. 

But it is not merely by watching the life 
of Christ as illustrated by His actions, or 
His principles as set forth by His words, 
that we gain likeness to Him. There is a 
strange power in personality to affect other 
natures. ‘The child grows to be like one 
whom he constantly watches. He may 
or may not make a conscious effort for 
that likeness, but the likeness comes. 


People of larger growth, mature, more in- 
dependent development, are often strangely 
drawn by constant contact into likeness 
to one another, without so much as a 
thought of the process. John says: ‘‘We 
shall be like Him, for we shall see Him as 
He is.” What we need here is to see 
Christ—see Him, not merely as He was, 
but as He is; and we shall find the likeness 
taking hold upon us and fashioning us into 
itself.—Presbyterian Monthly. 


LIFE’S INDIAN SUMMER. 


Quite too often is old age represented 
under the dreary similitude of winter, with 
its bitter biting winds whistling through 
leafless boughs, and its frozen clods ring- 
ing like iron beneath our feet. In the 
Canadian climate there is a more genial 
season that bears the picturesque name of 
Indian summer, when nature puts on a 
sweet smile before the wintry frosts set in, 
and the lingering foliage is clad in crimson 
and gold. 

A Christian life has its bright Indian 
Summer also. The harvest of good deeds— 
from good seed sown in early youth—is 
being garnered. Graces adorn the veteran 
believer and beautify him like the scarlet 
glories of an autumn forest. Like shocks 
of corn ripened in sunshine and shower are 
those servants and handmaids of the Lord 
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who still “bring forth fruit in old age” that 
is savoury to the taste. 

Whatsoever may be said of the longevity 
of the mental powers, some of the most 
beautiful Christians I know of are in the 
genial Indian summer of threescore and 


ten. Their orchards are still as fruitful as 
the orchards of Beulah, and yield their 
fruits every, month. They are. always 


abounding in the work of their Master. 

On a bright July morning in my early 
vouth I was privileged to take a walk with 
the venerable poet Wordsworth over the 
picturesque acres that lie around his cottage 
Rydal Mount. The sunlight fell on his 
white locks and sunshine of peace fell on his 
tranquil spirit. Ripe in years, ripe in fame, 
and ripe in Christian trust, he was spending 
his cheerful] Indian summer amid his lakes 
and everlasting hills. The grand old poet 
was fond of repeating the following lines 
of Mrs. Barbauld, which he said were un- 
surpassed by any in the English language: 


“Life! we have been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy wea- 
ther; 

*Tis hard to part when friends are dear, 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear. 


“Then steal away, give litth warning, 
Choose thine own time; 
Say not good night, but in some happier 
clime 
Bid me good-morning. 
—Christian at Work. 
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CARING FOR THE CHILDREN. 


The only true civilization is that which 
cares for the children. The nations of the 
past have vanished like a dream. Why? If 
you examine you will find that they cared 
not for the children. 

But we, who are inheritors of a civiliza- 
tion planted nineteen centuries ago by one 
who flashed like a meteor through this 
world, revealing God to man, have caught 
the spirit of Him who made a very ragged 
school of His bosom, taking the children 
into his arms and blessing them, while His 
sternest rebukes were reserved for those 
who would put stumbling-blocks in the way 
of the children. 

You remember, too, when He asked His 
erring disciple, “lovest thou me?” and re- 
ceived the assurance that he did, He bade 
him “Feed my lambs.” Therefore, in caring 
for the neglected children we are fulfilling a 
command laid upon us by our great Master. 
—J. J. Kelso. 


Let me always remember that it is not the 
amount of religious Knowledge that I have, 
but the amount that I use, that determines 
my religious position and character.—Mac- 
laren. 
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PASTOR OR PREACHER? 


We asked a friend, “How do you like 
your pastor?” and received this reply: 

“We haven’t one. Dr. X is a good 
preacher and has no trouble in securing an 
audience, but he hasn’t been in my house 
since he came, two years ago, except when 
we have formally invited him to dinner.” 

“Does he devote most of his time to 
study?” 

““A fair amount, I think, and his sermons 
are, as I said, excellent; but visiting his 
parishioners seems a bore to him; their 
private affairs do not especially interest 
him. 

“Is he faithful to the sick and those in 
affliction ?” 

“T have a neighbor, a patient Christian 
girl, who has been in bed for years from 
Spinal trouble, and she told me recently that 
she had not heard a prayer for five months. 
I asked her if Dr. X never came in,” 

“*Yes,’ she said, ‘he has been here twice. 
I sent for him the first time, but he tried 
to ‘cheer me up’ by telling me how becom- 
ing invalidism is to me, and how happy I 
must be in having such an accomplished 
and famous brother. The second visit was 
a similar waste of time.’ Is he ashamed of 
his discipleship?” 

“But,” we asked, “may not this neglect of 
opportunity be exceptional’.” 

“I fear not,” the friend responded. “I 
have known of several families who sorely 
needed a minister in the truest sense of the 
word.” 


The same day we said to another acquaint- 
ance: ‘“‘How do you like your pastor?” 

“First rate,’ was his answer. “He is a 
good fellow, sensible and sympathetic; his 
preaching doesn’t amount to much, for he 
does so much social visiting that he hasn’t 
time for the preparation of the ‘meat which 
endureth unto everlasting life;’ but that 
doesn’t seem to affect the size of the con- 
gregation. Our people are in the habit of 
going to church, and, like the whole world 
of saints and sinners, are always secretly 
hoping for the power which will bring down 
ne grace, so they go Sabbath after Sab- 
AL? 


These conversations were sobering. Alas, 
there are too many ministers of the gospel 
who are content to give half a loaf to the 
throng which is hungering for the living 
bread. 

‘Theological seminaries should strive to 
furnish well-rounded men, and the men 
themselves should be so eager in the work 
of the Lord in whose name they go forth, 
that both pulpit and pastoral effort will be 
of the noblest. Our sentiments upon this 
subject are expressed by the well-instructed 
but forgetful child who, when asked at a 
luncheon which she would have, chicken or 
tongue, replied, “I like either; I will take 
both,’—Methodist Christian Advocate. 
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WOMEN AND THE CHURCH. 
By J. Batcom SHAw, D.D., CHIcAGo. 


I have a strong conviction that the women 
of the Church are not just the help to it or 
the strength in it that they might be. This, 
I am quite aware, is not the general senti- 
ment, but one that would be opposed, if not 
resented. 


Let it not be thought for a moment that 
I would depreciate the good which our 
women are doing. Only a recluse could be 
ignorant of its extent and only an ingrate 
would fail to appreciate it. Indeed, it were 
impossible to say what would become of our 
missionary enterprises in the individual 
church, or of its social life, or of most ofits 
activities, if it were not for the women, The 
Sunday School draws its workers largely 
from this source, as also the Christian En- 
deavor its membership, while our congrega- 
tions, particularly in the evening, would be 
painfully small if we depended solely or 
even chiefly upon the men. The women of 
our churches are deserving of great credit, 
and I am always among the first to acknow- 
ledge it. 

All this and more may be granted, and 
yet one who studies the problem of the 
modern church can not help being burdened 
with the thought that, measured by their 
opportunities and adjudged by their innate 
religious instincts, the -women of our 
churches are very far, these days, from meet- 
ing their full responsibility. 

Have not our women been largely respon- 
sible for the introduction of the petty, world 
ly methods of raising money now so pre- 
valent among us? Church fairs, oyster .sup- 
pers, pound sociables, and the rest of the 
evil progeny may trace their origin in most 
cases to this source. 

It will be said at once that the need to 
provide a large share of the Church’s sup- 
port was forced upon them by the negli- 
gence of the men. True, the necessity of 
raising money was thus laid upon them, but 
not its method. Had they given us the 
leadership at this point which we were 
justified in expecting, the finances of our 
churches would be a half century ahead of 
where they are to-day. 


Against whom are we to charge the social 
distinctions that now curse the circles of 
Protestantism in this country, if not against 
the women? Men are naturally democratic. 
Left to themselves they seldom draw sharp 
social lines or insist upon conventional dis- 
tinctions. What do we find in the one 
sphere where men are supreme—the politi- 
cal world? How much class distinction 
exists there? ; 

Not so with women. They are more gre- 
garious, but at the same time more conven- 
tional. Is not fashion their standing incrim- 
ination at this bar? If rich, they are the 
more exclusive; if poor, the more sensitive. 
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Social lines, existing in the world without, 
have extended into the sacred inclosure of 
the Church, until to-day there is no more 
conventional body among us than the well- 
to-do Christian church. Nothing hurts us 
so much as this one condition, and for its 
existence I hold our women almost exclu- 
sively responsible. Let them only say the 
word, and mean it, and this state of affairs 
will be gone in a week. 


Women, endowed by nature as they are, 
ought to be more spiritual than men, but, 
as a modern authority, capable as is perhaps 
no other living man to give us a general sur- 
vey of the Church, has said, the bulk of soul- 
winning in this age is being dome by the 
men, 

There are fine exceptions, conspicuous ex- 
ceptions everywhere in the Church, and he 
fully allows for these; but, speaking gener- 
ally, the people who are doing the personal 
work of our day are not the sewing-circle 
women, nor the social leaders, nor the pro- 
verbially busy, aggressive untiring Church 
sister. The bulk of all our soul-winning is 
being done by the men. 


Anxious as the ministers may be to seem 
gallant even to a fault, it is our duty as the 
generals of the Lord’s host, honestly to rec- 
ognize this untoward condition and set our- 
selves patiently, tactfully, but positively to 
counteract and correct it. 


When our women cease dragging worldly 
standards and methods into the Christian 
Church, when they are willing to turn to 
and aid us in rubbing out the social lines 
that have been drawn through our body ec- 
clesiastic, and when, baptized with the spirit 
of a larger consecration, they become our 
leading soul-winners, the Church shall have 
gone a long way toward solving the problem 
of reaching and saving the world.—Home- 
letic Review. 


CHARACTER GROWS. 


Character grows. It is not something to 
put on, ready made, with womanhood or 
manhood; but day by day, here a little, and 
there a little, it grows with the growth and 
strengthens with the strength until good, or 
bad, it becomes almost a coat of mail. 

Look at.a man of business—prompt, reli- 
able, conscientious, yet clear-headed and 
energetic. When do you suppose he deve- 
loped all these admirable qualities? When 
he was a (boy. 


Let us see the way in which a boy gets up 
in the morning, works, plays, studies, and 
we will tell you just what kind of man he 
will make. The boy who neglects his duties, 
be they ever so small, and then excuses him- 
self by saying, “I didn’t think,” will never 
be a reliable man. And the boy who finds 
pleasure in the suffering of weaker things ~ 
will never be a noble, generous, kindly man 
—a gentleman.—Pomeroy Leader. 
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LOVE REQUIRES ATTENTION. 


Love is a flame. Fire cannot be kept 
burning continually without attention. 
Neglect it, and it will go out. The wind 


may blow it out. It may be smothered by 
rubbish. It may be quenched by water. 
The flame may expire for want of fuel. 
Burning about the high altar in Saint 
Peter’s at Rome there are numerous jets 
of flame which we are told have not been 
permitted to go out for centuries. You can 
rely on it they have not burned there all 
that time, night and day, year in and year 
out, without attention. 


The fiame of love requires attention. 
Neglect it, and it will expire. You do not 
need to pour water on the flame to put it 
out. Just let it alone, and it will “go out. 
You do not have to make a strenuous effort 
to extinguish the flame of love that burns in 
your bosom. Let it alone, and it will ex- 
pire. Love cannot live if it be neglected. 


The tragedy of the wrecked home is all 
too common in every community, and is 
becoming so common among us now as to 
excite alarm. In almost every case of this 
kind, the fiame of love has been neglected. 
Proper attention would have kept the fire 
burning to the end. We all know that 
other things require attention. A farm re- 
quires attention, The stock on the farm re- 
quires attention. A garden requires atten- 
tion. Music requires attention. Health re- 
quires attention. Men and women who 
know all these things are content to let love 
take care of itself. Think of a flower tak- 
ing care of itself or housekeeping taking 
care of itself. 


‘Just one little word may put out a flame 
of love which has been burning on the altar 
for thirty years. An angry word, a cruel 
word, a hasty word, an unkind word, may 
quench a flame which has been burning 
brightly through the vicissitudes of a quar- 
ter of a century. 


Caroline Norton understood this when she 
wrote these lines: 


We have been friends together 
In sunshine and in Shade, 

Since first beneath the chestnut tree 
In infancy we played. 

But coldness dwells within thy heart, 
A cloud is on thy brow; 

We have been friends together, 
Shall a light word part us now? 


There is so much power for good or ill 
in a single word. Keep thy mouth with a 
bridle. Keep thy heart will all diligence. 
The love of God in the heart requires atten- 
tion also. It is much like other love. It 
must be kept, guarded, protected, or it will 
die, and leave nothing but dead ashes where 
the sweet, warm flame burned for so long a 
time. ‘Keep yourselves in the love of 
God.’—Morning Star. 
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SMILES AND SUNSHINE. 


There are some smiles that are only a 
contraction of the muscles. The lips make 
them, not the heart. And they may come 
at very inopportune times. They tell no- 
thing of a cheerful heart. They do not in- 
dicate kindly thoughts and interest any 
more than the waxen smile on a doll’s face. 


To smile mechanically is tiresome; Dut, 
when there is hearty enjoyment back of the 
smile on the lips it indicates a cheerful dis- 
position, which makes the possessor verit- 
able sunshine to the lives of others. The 
smile of such a girl swells into a ripple of 
laughter, which is a part of the world’s 
music of joy and gladness. A joyful heart 
is reflected in a smiling face, which radiates 
sunshine in many human paths.—Selected. 


PREACH, PREACH. 


A minister lay on a sick bed. His work 
was done. To a brother in the ministry, by 
his side, he said, with an earnestness which 
long impressed his mind: “Preach! Preach! 
You will be shut up soon enough!” He had 
learned, as he was hastening to the close of 
life, what an unspeakable privilege it was 
to preach the Gospel of God, Some have 
not yet learmed it, but when the opportunity 
is past, the voice is hushed and the privilege 
of preaching is gone, perhaps some one will 
more clearly understand the value of the 
precious privilege of proclaiming, among the 
Gentiles, the unsearchable riches of 
Christ.—Ex. 


THE ONLY DESTROYER. 


Sin is the only real destroyer in the world; 
and sin can destroy everything that men 
hold dear. Health, power, will, wisdom, 
joy, love, life, character,—all these and more 
die when sin is given control. 

A man cannot breathe gas into his lungs 
and keep his health or even his life; nor 
can he live in sin and keep his life. For 
sin is satisfied with nothing less than death; 
it is the great murderer of the universe. 


There was no such thing as death until 
sin came; death will not be done away with 


‘until sin goes. 


But sin is going: we have the word of the 
Prince of Life for this. He will drive sin 
ever more completely out of our own lives, 
if we will let him, just as he is steadily 
driving sin out of the universe. Only thus 
do we really begin to live; and when all sin 
has been done away with, then all shall 
live. As Bishop William M. Bell has said, 
“With sin dead, death alone must die.” 
When we, in Christ, are dead unto sin, death 
can claim no rights in us.—Ex. 


THROUGH THE TUNNEZ. 


While travelling recently 
ed through a long tunnel. The day was 
beautiful, sunshine and splendour were 
everywhere; al] of a sudden we were plung- 
ed into darkness. The trainmen after a 
little lighted a single lamp in the far end 
of the car; but its rays did little to dispel 
the gloom. A weird, unpleasant twilight 
reigned, and we all felt eager for the re- 
turning light of day. Conversation was 
hushed and our eyes were strained towards 
the front of the car to catch the first sign 
of approaching sunlight. 

When it came, what a cheery feeling it 
brought with it! Now we were ready to 
talk to our companions once more. The 
glad return of day restored us all to com- 
fort and happiness. 


Quite like this are many of the places we 
meet in this life. I do not suppose there is 
anyone who has no dark hours. Some have 
fewer than others, as they possess disposi- 
tions which enable them to look upon the 
bright side of things. A happy disposition 
this, and one we may all strive for most 
earnestly. But to us all come days when 
the sun shines but dimly. We hardly 
know that it shines at, all at. times. We 
are at a loss which way to turn. The way 
is hedged up and full of gloom, so far as 
we can See. 


What, then, shall we do? What is there 
better to do than to bow the head and wait 
until the light comes again? I fancy that 
some of the most serious thoughts which 
came to us during the journey described 
were those which filled our souls while 
passing through that dark tunnel. 


Did you ever think of it that sometimes, 
when you lie awake at night, when all is 
still, and earth is wrapped in slumber, the 

sweetest, purest, most holy thoughts of your 
- life come to you? And often when the day 
comes again, with its hurry and care, you 
wish you could bring to mind the beautiful 
thoughts of the still night now past and 
gone. 


I think God gives us the dark places of 
life so that we may come nearer to Him 
and think more about His greatness, love, 
and mercy. He brings the sunshine back 
again; we may be sure of it. Then, too, He 
is with us in the shadow as well as in the 
sunlight. 


Our little one stands at the doorway lead- 
ing into a dark room and calls back: 

“Will anything hurt me, mamma?” 

“No, darling; nothing will harm you,” 
comes back the reassuring message; and 
straight into the dark goes the child, made 
brave by the mother’s words. Would that 
we might all have this unwavering con- 
fidence in Him who sends us away into the 
darkness sometimes. Stronger than any 


the train pass- 
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earthly friend is He. At the other end of 
the gloomy tunnel the light is truly shin- 
ning.—Bishop Huntington. 


HOW HIS MIND WAS CHANGED. 


A minister was seated in his study one 
Saturday afternoon finishing his sermon 
for Sabbath, when a caller came in, a man 
who was an irregular attendant at the 
church services, and said: ‘Pastor, I have 
come to ask you to take my name off the 
church book. I don’t want to belong to the 
church any more. It seems to me our 
church is such a cold place, and I don’t 
know many of the members, and for other 
reasons I want to be out of the church.” 

The minister replied: “I am very busy 
to-day, and have not time to talk the mat- 
ter over with you, but before you leave 
the church I want to ask a favor from you. 
I must leave the city Monday morning and 
will not return for two weeks. There is a 
poor family over on H—— Street which Iam 
very anxious about, and I want to know 
whether you will be kind enough to look 
after them during my absence.’ The man 
said: “I never did such a thing, but if it 
will be any accommodation to you, pastor, 
I will try and look them up.” 

Monday afternoon he climbed up three 
flights of stairs, on H—— Street, and upon 
knocking at the door he heard a faint voice 
say: “Come in.” He walked in upon the 
bare floor and found two occupants, the one 
a little girl with hollow, famished cheeks 
and red eyes, and the other the child’s 
mother, lying on a poorly furnished bed, 
burning up with fever. The little one said 
that she had not been able to get a bite for 
either of them all that day. 

The man stood in the middle of the room 
an instant, turned quickly, went to the 
nearest grocery, filled a basket with provi- 
sions and delicacies, sent it at once to the 
room he had left, and then sent for a 
physician. 

‘He repeated his visits daily, and one day 
was moved to tears as he overheard the 
little girl say: “Mamma, this good man 
that God sent is just like the Saviour, for 
you told me that Jesus healed people and 
fed them when they were hungry.” 

The moment the man heard of his pas- 
tor’s return he went direct to his house, 
and meeting him in the doorway, said:— 

“Pastor, I do not want my name off of 
the church books, and I want you to forgive 
me for ever aSking you to take it off, even 
as I believe God has forgiven me. These 
two weeks have been the happiest of my 
life. And I do not believe that you will 
know the congregation, the people have 
changed so greatly during your absence. 
They have all gotten so kind and so cordial 
and it seems to me that we have now the 
best church in the world.’—Herald and 
Presbyvter. 
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THE MEASURE OF JERUSALEM. 


“A young man! I expect he’ll not be able 
to do much preaching. I calculate I might 
as well be home, but then—it’s my duty to 
be present.” 

Hider Parsons rose from the breakfast 
table and walked with dignity upstairs to 
begin his preparations for church. He 
felt an unusual responsibility upon him 
this morning. The Rev. Matthew Brown, 
pastor of Duff’s Church, had been called 
away, and a young minister was to occupy 
the pulpit. 

It was a peculiar form of vanity that 
made the worthy elder pause for Some mo- 
ments before the mirror, when he had com- 
pleted his toilet. ‘“‘Guess ’l]l do,’’ he reflect- 
ed. The outcome of his inspections had 
nothing whatever to do with his toilet. It 
expressed rather that his whole apppearance 
befitted the dignity resting upon him. 

Descending, he found his wife, already at- 
tired, awaiting him. Martha went to 
church whenever he went, of course, but 
she was not a judge of good preaching such 
as he. 

As they drove along, he gave forth his 
views concerning the merits of sermons. 
“As I said; I have no faith in those young 


men’s preachin’. They have dangerous 
principles—just dangerous—but their high 
flown talk doesn’t strike me. I _ declare, 


when Parson Brown gets a-speakin’ of the 


Reformation and the tendencies of our 
modern times, I feel burnin’ with enthu- 
siasm. 


Just then there came the sound of wheels, 
and as Robert Taylor passed he remarked 
genially, ““‘We’re going to have something 
new to-day, Parsons.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I’ve just been telling 
Martha it won’t take me long to measure 
him.’’ 

It lacked but a few minutes of commence- 
ment when Elder Parsons and his wife 
seated themselves in their pew. Presently 
the minister arose to announce the opening 
psalm and Parsons experienced a certain 
disappointment. He was young certainly— 
younger than he had anticipated—but there 
was a wonderful strength of character in 
the boyish face and the clear eyes. This 
bright-faced boy, with his strongly-knit 
limbs was more fitted to be the champion 
of a college team than a student of theo- 
logy. What new doctrine should be pro- 
claimed to them? 


“You will find my text in the second 
chapter of Zechariah and _ the first two 
verses: ‘I lifted up mine eyes again, - and 
looked, and behold a man with a measuring 
line in his hand. Then said I, Whither 
goest thou? And he said to me, To measure 
Jerusalem, to see what is the breadth there- 
of and what is the length thereof.” 
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There was a deep pause. A taint of 
curiosity dispelled the stern fixedness of 
Elder Parson’s face. No he had never 


heard this 
make of it? 

With a brief introduction the young 
minister went straight to his subject. ‘‘We 
of Christian lands, who have listened since 
infancy to the Gospel; we, with our boasted 
pride of Christian progress, have need to 
measure ourselves with the measuring line 
of Him who is our pattern, to whose mea- 
sure and fulness we strive to attain. Let 
us, this morning, in the light of our pattern, 
measure ourselves that we may know the 
length of our spiritual Jerusalem and the 
breadth thereof.”’ 


The clear eyes rested on Hider Parson’s 
face and filled him with a vague discomfort. 
He, John Parsons, to be measured with the 
rest! The bright eyes of the young man in 
the pulpit were a searchlight that seemed 
to look far down within him. 

As the quiet voice ran on, and step by 
step he held forth Him, who is the pattern 
of men, the searchlight seemed to burn 
deeper. 


“If there is one of us who prayed to-day, 
‘Lord, I thank Thee that I am not as other 
men,’ that man has most need to smite on 
his breast and cry, ‘God be merciful to me, 
a sinner.’ ” 

John Parsons listened as one bewildered. 
Such a sermon! He glanced at Martha. 
She was gazing straight ahead at the 
speaker, and her eyes were bright. So were 
Manda Snubb’s across the aisle. He fancied 
he caught a triumphant gleam in their 
Snipping black depths as they fell upon him. 


The voice of the minister grew soft and 
tender as he read forth the old proclama- 
tion of the Master to those who were 
weary and heavy laden. 


To one listener, it sounded faint and far 
away. He felt as if some great pillar had 
suddenly fallen, and he, John Parsons, had 
fallen with it. 

They were on the way homeward. Elder 
Parsons was strangely silent. When Taylor 
passed, Martha glanced at her companion. 
His eyes were bent on the dashboard, and 
Martha held her peace—The Christian 
Guardian. 


text before. What should he 


No huge growth in holiness was ever 
gained by one who did not take time to be 
alone with God. No otherwise can the great 
central idea of God enter into a man’s life, 
and dwell there supreme. For such a pos- 
session of the idea of God, we must have 
much of the spirit of him who departed into 
a solitary place, and who continued all 
night in prayer: ‘‘the morning star finding 
him where the evening star had left him.’— 
A. Phelps. 
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UNSAID, UNSUNG, UNDONE. 


A word unsaid seems a little thing, 
But alas! I may never know 

If the coming days to a soul may bring 
The truth that I fail to show. 


A song unsung seems a little thing, 
But the heart that I left to-day 

May pine for the songs that I did not sing, 
As it goes on its cheerless way. 


A deed undone seems a little thing, 
But the burden I might have shared 

Has left a heart with a bitter sting, 
Of the thought that “nobody cared.” 


So the little things that we leave undone 
Are the things that men hold dear; 

Life’s battles are reckoned lost or won 
By a smile, or a falling tear. 


’Tis the little things that the burdened heart 
In the time of trial heeds; 
Then let us lighten life’s ache and smart 
With the sunshine of little deeds. 
—Young People’s Paper. 


HOW IS YOUR HEALTH? 


By Rev, Dr. CuyvLer. 


How is your health? is the every-day 
greeting between friends who meet in the 
street or elsewhere. When Dr. Horace 
Bushnell, who was an invalid for many 
years, was accosted with this question, his 
playful answer was, “I have not got any.” 

I fear that this might be the honest con- 
fession of many a church member. There 
are quite too many weaklings, and it is 
the debilitated folk who catch all the fevers 
that are going. Bodily health is not pos- 
sible to everbody; but (Christians are re- 
sponsible for their spiritual condition, and 
health of soul is within the reach of every 
Christian who sincerely desires it. 

One thing to be looked after is the dict 
of the soul. The more nourishing the food, 
and the better the digestion, the stronger 
do we_-become. But some professed Chris- 
tians surfeit their inner man with highly 
spiced books of fiction , and with “light 
reading” that is as frothy as sillabub; some 
devour little else than the secular news- 
paper. The spiritual faculties become de- 
bilitated by this flimsy diet. 

Change your bill of fare! “Thy words 
were found, and I did eat them, and they 
were the joy of my heart,” said an ancient 
servant of God. All sturdy Christians who 
do thorough work, carry heavy loads, bear 
sacrifices for their Master without turning 
white in the lips, are hungry feeders on 
God’s Book. Nothing will impart sinew 
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and muscle to your piety like the daily 
study and digestion of your Bible. 

Every growing Christian is a ruminating 
animal; he chews Scripture truths and 
nutritious sermons and meaty books and 
other such soul provender, as the cow 
cheweth her cud. A few Bible texts lodged 
in the memory and turned over and over 
in the mind will be a breakfast for your 
soul, and in the strength of it you may go 
through the whole day. 

That godly minded layman who did ten 
men’s work—the late Hon. William HE. 
Dodge—told me that he always secured a 
good half hour with his Bible and his 
Master in the early morning betore he met 
even his family; when he came down town 
to business it was with his face shining. 

A soldier is never in so gcod trim for 
battle as after a sound sleep and a square. 
meal; it is not easy to fight or march on an 


empty stomach; so must every servant of 


Christ recruit his or her strength by read- 
ing the Master’s words, by praying over 
them, and taking them into the fiber of the 
soul and the fabric of the life. 

This is a dissipating age, with increasing 
temptations to cheap surface religion. The 
light readers and light thinkers make light 
Christians, and not having much depth of 
root are apt to wither away. 

The next thing to good food is good air. 
The soul requires oxygen as much as the 
body. Our souls have lungs, and you can- 
not keep them in health while you are in 
the atmosphere of a business that has 
greed or gambling in it, or in the atmos- 
there of corrupt tricky politics, or in the 
atmosphere of sensual amusements, or in 
any sort of atmosphere which benumbs 
your moral sensibilities. Pineapples and 
roses do not thrive in Greenland. Just as 
soon expect to make your graces thrive by 
taking your soul out of close fellowship 
with Jesus and steeping it in the hot foul 
air of covetous schemings, or in the poison- 
ous air of social frivolities. 


I have observed that when young con- 
verts begin to exchange prayer meetings 
and Sabbath school work for social clubs 
and euchre parties and the theatre (which 
by the confession of its own advocates was 
never at such a wretchedly low moral ebb 
as now) they soon shrivel away. Bad at- 
mosphere is deadly to. spiritual health. 

Christians have got to mingle with the 
world in many ways, and the world ought 
to be the better for their contact; they 
ought to salt the world, but not be rotted 
by it. City missionaries and Salvation 
Army soldiers keep clean in the slums, as 
Daniel kept clean in wicked Babylon, and 
Paul in heathen Corinth. 

There is a certain line, however, that no 
Christian can cross and.carry ‘Christ andsa 
good conscience with him; beyond that 
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line the atmosphere is poisoning. An at- 
mosphere in which your. spiritual life 


withers—even though it pays ten per cent. 
profit and is perfumed with fashion—is no 
atmosphere for you. You want change of 
air. ’ 

And if your spiritual pulse is getting 
feeble and your appetite poor, you want 
more evercise. Inactivity is the dry rot of 
thousands of church members. Get off 
your sofa, brother, on Sabbath afternoons, 
and off of your lounge on prayer meeting 
evenings! Lay hold of some thorough self- 
denying work and keep at it; nothing will 
put such a flush of health into your coun- 
tenance as to spend a few hours by the sick 
bed of the poor, or in some genuine labors 
with impenitent souls. 


Indolence breeds selfishness and paralysis 
of the purse. You never will give much to 
relieve human misery or ignorance or desti- 
tution until you go and look at it, and feel 
it in the very marrow of your bones. Your 
weak limbs will get strong again as soon 
as you begin to “bear other people’s bur- 
dens.”’ 


“T don’t get much comfort out of my re- 
ligion,” say you? I don’t wonder. How 
can you expect enjoyment in what is a for- 
mal drudgery? How can you expect 
Christ’s smile when you do nothing to win 
it? How can you expect sunshine in your 
soul when you keep the windows barred up? 
Spiritual joy is a fruit—a result. It is not 
to be got by the asking, but by the acting 
for it. We must walk with the blessed 
Master every day, and work with Him 
every day if we hope to enjoy the sweet 
smile of His favor. 

What a triumphant’ group of happy 
_Christians those persecuted early apostles 
were! They made dungeon walls ring at 
midnight with their music; they drew 
honey out of the hard rocks, and oil out of 
flinty rocks of toil and reproach and self- 
sacrifice. 


One more, how is your health? It may 
be perfect health—vigorous, athletic and 
joyous if you only do the right things to 
secure it. Bible food and plenty of it, good 
air and plenty of it, work and liberal giving 
will put a new glow into the cheek of your 
faith. Then seek a great inpouring of the 
Holy Spirit—the Spirit of Christ into the 
very core of your soul—and you can “take 
up your bed and walk!”’ Yea, your feet will 
become like hinds’ feet, for the joy of the 
Lord will be your strength. 


Character is made by the Bible. Daily 
Bible readers are Sure character builders. 
But they must read the Bible, not skim it, 
sO many verses a day. To read one Beati- 
tude and keep it before the mind, is better 
than to read many chapters only to forget 
them as soon as you close the Book. 
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COME AS A BEGGAR. 


A certain king was accustomed on set 
occasions to entertain all the beggars of the 
city. Around him sat his courtiers, all 
clothed in rich apparel; the beggars sat at 
the same table in their rags of poverty. 
Now it came to pass that on a certain day 
one of the courtiers had spoiled his silken 
apparel, so that he dare not put it on, and 
he felt, “I cannot go to.the king’s feast to- 
day, for my robe is foul.” 

He sat weeping, till the thought struck 
him, “To-morrow, when the king holds his 
feast, some will come as countiers, happily 
decked in their beautiful array; but others 
will come and be made quite as welcome 
who will be dressed in rags. Well, well,” 
says he, “so long as I may see the king’s 
face, and sit at the king’s table, I will enter 
among the beggars.” So, without mourning 
because he had lost his silken habit, he put 
on the rags of a beggar, and he saw the 
king’s face as well as if he had worn his 
searlet and fine line. 


My soul has done this full many a time, 
and I bid you do the same; if you cannot 
come as a saint, come as a sinner, only do 
come, and you Shall receive joy and peace.— 
C. H. Spurgeon. 


HELPING ON THE MIRACLE. 


We cannot bring any dead soul from the 
grave, Christ only can do that; but We can 
come as close to the miracle as it is pos- 
sible; we can roll away the stone before 
the resurrection, and we can unwind the 
grave-cloths after the resurrection; we can 
come close to the miracle on both sides; 
then we may stand back and leave the Lord, 
the Divine Master, the Commanding Power, 
who has power over death and hades, to do 
his work alone. 

It does not matter that we should be at 
the harvest, we who have sown the seed; 
we may scatter the seed and it may fall on 
stony ground—we may, perhaps, die before- 
hand, watering it with our tears and see no 
results; but the very zephyr that breathes 
over our grave may waft it over the crest 
of the rock down to the valley below, and 
the sunshine shall shed its beams upon it, 
and that handful of corn scattered on the 
mountains—a soil that agriculturists do not 


generally prefer—shall bring fruit that 
shakes like Lebanon.— Rev. J. Morley 
Punshon, D.D. 


If it is worth while to do a kindness at 
all, it is also worth while to do it gracefully, 
cheerfully. If you are going to grumble 
while you do it, you rob it of more than 
half its worth, and all its beauty. 
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A LETTER FOR THE BOYS. 
By Dr. S. O. McMurtry, HONAN. 


This letter was written by Dr. McMurtry 
to a boy brother, and has been kindly 
loaned for the boy readers of the Record.— 
Dear Hric,— > 

This is my first tour in the country. And 
such a country! How I wish you could sce 
the dirt and the dust. Dust inches deep in 
the streets! The houses, miserable mud 
huts, about twelve by twenty-four feet; 
little square windows with Chinese paper 
in place of glass, walls and rafters blacken- 
ed with smoke and heavy with the dust of 
ages, no floor, only dirt, dirt, dirt every- 
where. 

Fortunately the weather is now comfort- 
able, not too cold nor too hot. Touring in 


winter adds to other discomforts that 
of cold, not a fire except little charcoal 
boxes to warm hands and feet. I don’t 


know how the ladies stand it so well at that 
time of the year, but they do it bravely. 

The Chinese, as a rule, are simply awful 
for dirt and all that sort of thing, nothing 
about them is nice from our standpoint, 
though, of course, there are exceptions. That 
makes it hard sometimes to have patience 
with them and the right feeling in your 
heart for them. The outside crust is so 
thick, and so unlike our own ideals, that we 
are apt to feel repulsion; but inside, their 
hearts are as open to love and affection as 
other people. 

Indeed all people are much the same in 
that regard, they enjoy being loved and 
knowing that someone takes an interest 
in them. So when we go among them and 
tell them we want to help them, and tell 
them of our Saviour and help their sick 
bodies too, then it is a perfect treat to see 
the answering appreciation in look and 
manner. Their faces light up wonderfully. 
It is an inestimable privilege to be here 
and help so many worthy people to realize 
the good things this world and the next 
world have in store for them by means of 
Jesus Christ. 


Yesterday I passed through a village with 
my wheel-barrow-man, and as we stopped a 
few minutes at a wretched restaurant for a 
drink and rest, we talked to the usual 
crowd that gathered, and, just think of it, 
hardly one in all the crowd had ever heard 
about the Gospel. There are thousands and 
thousands like that, and thousands, we are 
thankful to say, have heard, but not alli 


believe. 

You may imagine the joy it was 
to preach a little sermon to them. It 
concerned chiefly an opium smoker, the 


man who owned the foodshop, who said 
he wanted to stop smoking opium but 
that he could’nt. I pointed out to him, and 
to others, the way of escape from that, and 
from all sin, and was glad that they under- 
stood my talk so well. It was a distinct 
encouragement. 

The man said he wished to be saved and 
that he wanted to learn how, and bought a 
catechism to study. I told him there were- 
two necessary things, viz., to repent, ie., 
turn around and make a fresh start, and to 
believe in Christ who is able to help him 
and keep him on the right about road that 
leads to peace and happiness. Then I tried 
to tell him how to keep hold of Christ, to 
pray to Him, to think about Him. 

But I am to tell you of my journey. I 
started off Monday morning from Wei Hui, 
in company with Mr. Cheng, one of our best 
evangelists, and Mr. Wang, a wheelbarrow- 
man, who was carrying on his barrow my 
bedding and box of provisions. 

The three of us starting off on a mission- 
ary tour with a wheelbarrow! Does’nt it 
sound ancient? . Of course I was dressed in 
the very oldest of old clothes, as I was in 
for a real burial in dirt and dust. The wind 
blew a good deal, and the dust on the road 
became deeper. We had to help the wheel- 
barrow-man up some little hills, walking 
right in the middle of the dust which is a 
foot deep in places. It blows up in your 
face, and all over you, with the wind. People 
travelling in carts, if it is windy, get cover- 
ed so that they look like funny animals, 
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face, eyebrows, 
with yellow dust. 

We plodded on, not meeting many people, 
and gradually leaving the old Fu city with 
its wall and pagoda in the distance, and 
drawing near to the hills and mountains. 
Had lunch by the wayside at an old temple, 
and Mr. Ch’eng preached to the people after- 
wards. 

When a foreigner sits down in a place for 
five minutes, within call of a village, he will 
soon be the center of a crowd, just like the 
crowds gather around a performing bear 
at home. They watch every movement with 
a concentrated, bloodless vacancy and un- 
Sympathetic stare that almost hurts. I 
hate to be stared at. 

In the afternoon we plodded on, helping 
the barrow over difficult places, till we 
reached a little village with an inn, where 
we stopped for the night. The “inn” con- 
sisted of a food shop, a few stalls for ani- 
mals, and one rather big room for guests; 
of which, besides ourselves, there were four 
or five men and big caris without wheels. 
We soon gathered a crowd, most of whom 
had never heard of the Gospel. 

It is surprising to see how many thou- 
sands have never even heard. Yesterday I 
went up a Small mountain and looked down 
upon a lovely table land surrounded by low 
mountains, about twice as large as the 
area of city of Montreal, pretty green fields, 
with here and there clumps of trees denoting 
villages. We counted thirty-one villages in 
this plain, in sight, and in not one had the 
Gospel ever been preached before—and this 
sixteen or twenty miles from one of our 
centres (Wei Hui fu). This will give you 
an idea of the “need”, as it is called. It is 
surely great. The people seem more than 
eager to learn, surprisingly so. Where- 
ever we go we are among friends, many of 
them anxious to learn to go the heavenly 
road. Mr. Ch’eng says if we could only 
come back again in a month or two, for a 
week, to preach again and teach, he feels 
sure not a few would be won. 

Well, the first night passed all right. For 
supper I had a bowl of native porridge made 
of millet, and it was very acceptable. 

One of the men in the room with us, 
they were all sleeping on the mud floors or 
mats, was smoking opium a good part of 


hair, everything, covered 
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the time, lying on his mat, working his 
long lean fingers mixing the opium, then 
smoking. Poor chap said he wanted to stop, 
but they can’t easily, he was inquiring about 
medicine. A good many do want to stop, 
of course, as it keeps them poor and weak- 
ens them terribly, and they ask about our 
treatment. There seems no treatment that 
is satisfactory. Sometimes medicine helps. 
The best thing I know of is to trust in the 
Saving power from above. 

Up again next morning and off, in a 
pretty country, getting into low foothills 
not far from the mountains, passed several 
Chinese coal mines, several hundred feet 
down, about ten men work a big windlass 
with an endless rope, one side letting down 
an empty basket, the other hauling up a 
filled basket. I did’nt stop long enough to 
enquire fully as to methods, but they are 
very crude. I kelieve the Pekin Syndicate 
Mines, not far from here, will spoil the 
native industry. They use picks only 1 
think, digging out galleries, putting in 
wooden pillars to support the roof. 

Walked another twenty-five li, eight 
miles, and arrived at the place where I am 
now, in the afternoon. It is a very attrac- 
tive village, or a bunch of two or three vil- 
lages, perhaps fifteen hundred people. We 
are on a plateau on which there are over 
thirty villages, and in not one of all these 
villages and in many more like them, has 
the Gospel ever been preached before. 

The evangelist Mr. Ch’eng, is always say- 
ing to me “Oh for more men to come and 
help to give the Gospel to all these places, 
the men we have are not nearly enough. 
He asked me to write to my friends and 
tell them what I have seen, to interest them 
and stimulate them to greater efforts in 
support of the church’s work here in Honan, 
so I am beginning with you, my little 
brother. 

The pity of it is this, wherever we go we 
find intelligent and sympathizing listeners 
who want to leave their idols and false gods 
of which they have many, and worship the 
one true God. The story of the love of God 
as revealed by the life and death of Christ 
seems to appeal directly to their hearts at 
once. k 

Many very attractive men come enquir- 
ing, really I am surprised to see such fine 
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specimens of manhood, rugged, big, whole- 
some men, like our own countrymen, but 
they are in the midst of superstition, ignor- 
ance and darkness. Many want to live 
good lives if they only could, but they in 
themselves have not the power to live day 
by day a good life, they need a higher 
power, and that is the Saviour. 

But only to listen once or twice is not 
enough, they need to be taught and looked 
after. The work here in this place is only 
preaching yet, and unless they are followed 
‘up the good seed will be in large measure 
wasted. 

There is a great field here for all kinds of 
Christian activity, preaching, teaching, hos- 
pitals, ete. Of course my special work is 
medical, and the outlook, provided we can 
get decent hospitals from the people at 
home, is simply great beyond description. 
There are many people with diseases that 
could be treated to a successful issue, and 
they have to suffer and die. 

This morning the man who lives behind 
us called me in to Jook at his wife, a nice 
looking, clean young woman who, he said, 
was suffering with a tumour. I told him 
She could very probably be helped if they 
would come to our hospital at Weihuifu. 

One just longs to be of service in this 
way. It seems so ungrateful and unfair 
that so many millions of people in this 
country should suffer so, when the rest of 
the world could speedily help them if it 
wanted to do so. We are supposed to have 
eight millions of people here, more than in 
all Canada, and they should be helped as 
much as our church at home can possibly 
help them. They are dependent on us alone, 
for no other church interferes with our 
field, and if we do not bring schools, hos- 
pitals and churches to them, no one else has 
a chance to do so. 

Friday. I have just got up and had break- 
fast. Just a few minutes ago Mr. Ch’eng 
was telling us about his experiences in 1900, 
at the hands of the Boxers; and when he 
came to the part where the foreigners and 
he suffered so much, his eyes filled with 
tears, and our old barrow-man, who was 
listening, filled up too. 

The latter is over sixty, just turned Chris- 
tian a few months ago, and joined us on 
this tour. His home is in Wei Hui, but as 
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he is very well known here,having worked 
in the coal mines and gained some money, 
Mr. Ch’eng thought it would be a fine oppor- 
tunity, both for the old man himself to 
preach and talk to his old friends, and for 
those who knew him of old to be led by 
him. 

He certainly is a jewel, you can’t pre- 
vent him from preaching and talking about 
His God and Saviour wherever we go, and as 
lots of people know him and respect him, 
his words have great weight. Already 
several fine looking young men and some 
older men have seemed deeply interested. 
He talks very fluently, waving his hands ali 
around in front of his fat body, his whole 
face full of fire and spirit. 

And why should’nt he be enthusiastic? 
“T was a sinner before I believed, was un- 
happy, burnt incense and struck my head 
on the ground to the gods, but they 
could’nt help me nor my sick child.” His 
child was ill and he consulted a_ witch, 
just the kind you read about, who said his 
child would be all right if he gave her (the 
witch) some money, and did some other 
things, but the child died. Now he says 
that if his little child whom he loved so 
much had’nt died, he would not have been 
led aS he was to the Saviour and to his 
present happiness and peace of heart. 

He is really radiant, he calls out to the 
erowds, “eternal happiness that will never 
cease, that’s what it is.’ I would give a 
lot to fully understand all he says but it 
is hopeless with his speed and my own 
ignorance. I wish you could all see and 
fully understand what a man like that 
means. He heard and believed by the 
preaching in the dispensary chapel at Wei 
Hui fu. } 

Mr Ch’eng, the helper, leader of the 
expedition, is beyond me to fully describe. 
He is a splendid man, about six feet tall, 
well proportioned, graceful, young, face not 
exactly handsome perhaps, but strong. He 
is a regular apostle, going about the vil- 
lages with a powerful message. His know- 
ledge of the Bible is wonderful I think, and 
the way he explains one of the Gospel 
stories is a treat to listen to. 


“Many pleasure crafts lie wrecked on the 
shores of eternity.” 
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DR. JACK’S SECRET. 


“It’s just as we thought, Dr. Jack—King 
Bruce has gone lame, and you can’t use 
him,” said the doctor’s man, as he entered 
his master’s office. 

“Well, Matthew, it’s a good thing that 
shank’s mare is in prime condition to carry 
me to my patients,” laughed the doctor; ‘“‘I 
will be off at once, seeing I must go afoot.” 

A little later the doctor set off on his 
round of calls. The first patient he wished 
to see was his niece, Rosemary, who had 
sprained her ankle the day before. The 
doctor made his way through the _ snow, 
thoroughly enjoying the spotless whiteness 
surrounding him and the keen fresh air. 
Rosemary greeted him with smiling surprise. 

“You dear Uncle Jack!” she cried; “Bertha 
and I were both sure you would not be able 
to come to-day, when we heard King Bruce 
was lame.” 


“A fine doctor I would be, to let a lame . 


horse keep me from calling on my patients!” 
the doctor answered, as he unwound his 
muffler, unbottoned his coat, and sat down 
beside his niece. 

“But how do you do it, anyway, Uncle 
Jack—find time for everything?” Rosemary 
asked. 

“By doing only the things I believe worth 
while, and by making every stroke count. 
That is the secret, lassie,’ the doctor an- 
swered. 

“That is easier said than done, Uncle 
Jack,’ chimed in Bertha, who, having fol- 
lowed the doctor into the room, had heard 
his last words. 

“Tt is not difficult if we make it a practice 
to 

‘Do the things we must 
Before the things we may,’ ”’ 
Dr. Jack answered. 

“I’m glad you feel that way, and didn’t 
let King Bruce and the snow and other 
things keep you away, Uncle Jack,” Rose- 
mary said. 

Bertha did not speak, but stood looking 
thoughtfully on while the ailing ankle was 
being dressed, giving such assistance as her 
uncle needed. 

After the doctor had gone, Bertha set 
the red geranium plant in the sunshine 
where Rosemary could see it, and said, as 
she turned to leave the room: 

“T’m going to take the shell-pattern to 
grandma now, dear. You won’t mind being 
alone until mamma comes back from the 
meeting, which will be soon, I think.” 

“No, I don’t mind being alone, Bertha,” 
Rosemary answered. ‘“‘But I thought you 
had decided to finish that book instead of 
taking the long tramp to grandma’s through 
the snow.” 

“So I had, before Uncle Jack called. 
Now ‘the thing worth while’ seems not to 
disappoint grandma. It is just the day she 
will like for starting the shell-pattern.” 

“And do you know, dear,’ Rosemary an- 
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swered quickly, eager to return her sister’s 
confidence, ““‘before Uncle Jack called I had 
planned to work on my bead chain, which 
I am anxious to finish. But now ‘the thing 
worth while’ seems to be to hem the towels 
mamma wants out of the way. Will you 
bring me my work-basket and one of the 
towels? They are in the lower drawer.” 
A few minutes later, Rosemary, seated 
in the big chair beside the window, her 
foot resting on a stool, stopped sewing to 
watch Bertha walk briskly down the snowy 
path and out to the road beyond. : 
“’m glad Uncle Jack shared his secret 
with us,’ she said, as she bent above her 
hemming. “It has helped Bertha and me to 
‘Do the thing we must 
Before the thing we may.” 


HOW HE LEARNED CONTENTMENT. 


“Were you ever in your life glum and 
discontented?” asked one. 

“Yes; once I was plumb down in the 
mouth,’ owned Uncle Henry, with an air 
of candor. “But I got cured right off, and 
I ain’t ever ‘had an attack of the blues since 
then,” 

“Do tell us about it.” 

“Well, it was when I was a young man. 
I had just got a job workin’ on the Erie 
Canal. It was gettin’ late in the fall, and 
I hadn’t any shoes to my name and I had 
to send home every red cent, except what 
would feed me. I didn’t see how I was to 
get a pair of shoes before ‘winter set in.”’ 

“Well, that was hard lines.” 

“So I thought,” said Uncle Henry, smiling, 
“until one day I saw a feller on the street 
that hadn’t any feet. I can’t rightly say 
as I’ve ever been discontented since then.— 
Ney 2. Dimes: 


MEEK AND LOWLY. 


Let us be meek and lowly in heart as the 
Saviour was, for herein lay His strength and 
dignity. You tell me I have said that be- 
fore. Yes, brethren, and I shall have to say 
it several more times before you and I have 
learned the lesson well. 

It is hard to be meek when falsely accused; 
meek when roughly interrogated, meek 
when a cunning adversary is on the catch; 
meek when smarting under a cruel blow, 
which was a disgrace to a court of justice. 

You have heard of the patience of Job, 
but it pales before the patience of Jesus. 
Admire His forbearance, but do not stop at 
admiration; copy His example; write under 
this headline and follow every stroke. 

Spirit of God, even with Christ for an 
example we shall not learn meekness unless 
Thou dost teach us; and even with Thee for 
a teacher we shall not learn it unless we 
take His yoke upon us and learn of him; 
for it is only at His feet, and under Thy 
divine anointing, that we shall ever become 
meek and lowly of heart, and so find rest 
unto our souls.—Spurgeon. 
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HOW SHE WAS HELPED. 


Not so very long ago, in a lovely old 
Massachusetts village, there lay in a large, 
pleasant chamber of a fine old two-story 
colonial residence, standing far back from 
the umbrageous street, a young woman 
suffering from spinal afiectdon induced by a 
fall upon the ice when skating. 

The only daughter of a proud, ambitious, 
cold, haughty man, many of whose traits 
she had inherited, she had been all her life 
envied for her beauty, her wealth and ther 
position; and now, here she was, helpless 
and hopeless, for the surgeons had said 
after their examination, when she insisted 
upon knowing the worst: “You may live for 
years, but you will probably be an, invalid 
and a great sufferer as long as you live.” 

“And I am doomed to lie upon a couch in 
this room, and give up all my beautiful 
ambitions and plans? Of what avail are 
beauty and wealth now?” 

The burden of her plaint, whenever she 
spoke at all of anything save her bodily dis- 
comfort, was: “I am doomd to lie here; 
doomed to lie here!” 


“Doomed to lie and look up!” said a timid 
voice one day, and turning her eyes, the 
sufferer noticed that a poor woman from a 
tiny cottage on a little farm back of the 
village was moving very gently about, wip- 
ing the paint in her room, who, as she 
turned to leave, ventured to emphasize her 
words by a glance and smile of sympathy. 

“What can she mean by that?’ thought 
the invalid, too surprised at the woman’s 
presumption to be angry. “If it is meant 
for preaching, I will have none of it!” 

The thought remained with her, however. 
She could not see the ground anywhere, but 
her windows on one Side looked out into a 
huge rock-maple; and—for her eyes must 
rest upon something—she soon became fami- 
liar with the denizens of the air who made 
the great tree their home. She noted the 
shadows cast by the sunlight, the drip, drip 
of the rain. She explored cloudland, noted 
the surpassing beauty of dawn, the glory of 
the sunsets, and soon learned to look for 
the first star that smiled in at her with its 
never-failing, assuring gleam. 

Those whose task it was to minister to 
her noticed that, while she did not suffer 
less, She ceased complaining, and her mind 
seemed to have some new occupation. 

When the woman came next, with her 
soft step and her dust-cloths, the gir] said, 
simply: “Tell me somthing more.” 

“Tt is a wonderful thing to look up,” re- 
plied the woman; “it creates a prayerful 
spirit; you can’t help thinking what is 
above it all.” 

“How did you learn all this?,’ asked the 
invalid; ‘“‘you who are always so busy about 
disagreeable work.” 
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“Work is a blessing,’ replied the woman; 
“but that does not matter now, for I want 
to tell you of a wonderful thing which once 
happened tome. I wasat work fora beauti- 
ful lady who was obliged to see callers one 
morning when the nurse happened to be 
away, and everybody was busy, and I was 
dusting the outside shutters; she called me 
to mind the baby, who was sleeping in the 
cradle under the trees; and she said in the 
kind, gracious way she always had ito all: 
‘Lie in the hammock, and look up, if you 
like; that is what I like to do when I am 
tired.’ 


“And I did so for nearly half an hour, I 
think it was, and I did as she told me, and 
looked up, and up, and up, into the blue, 
and I saw birds fly up as if they were carry- 
ing thoughts or prayers. And when the 
dear lady .came back and bent over the 
cradle, she said to me: “Thank you; I hope 
you have seen that although we love our 
different duties here, the life above is tor 
us all in equal measure.’ 

“Well, I went back to my work a different 
and far happier woman—it was as if I had 
life; and ever since I have looked up fora 
glimpse of new and higher, purer things, 
away from all bother—some things which 
make life hard if you think of them; and I 
am sure that is what the heavenly Father 
wants us all to do. So when I saw you so 
unhappy, I couldn’t help saying, ‘Look up!’ 

“And now I make bold to tell you this— 
your life will not be spoiled; it will be 
changed, for God will give you something 
to do here, if you ask him. And one thing 
more—you were that baby, and the gentle 
lady was your mother. She lived less than 
a year after that morning.” 

“My mother!” sighed the girl, “I never 
knew as much as that about her before. 
She must have left those words as a mes- 
sage for me.” 

From that moment, the poor woman’s 

words became prophetical, for the invalid, 
in improving the condition of this humble 
friend, became interested in other needy 
ones. 
Soon her father, and, indeed, many of her 
friends, fell under the benign influence, and 
the haughty, ambitious pride which had 
characterized them was lost in the desire to ~ 
mount to a higher spiritual level; and when 
one seeks to trace the beneficent and far- 
reaching influences which went out from that 
room to the timid words of that poor 
woman, who after many years conveyed the 
mother’s healing thought to the suffering 
soul of the daughter, he is lost in wonder 
at the influence which may attend our 
smallest act and most thoughtless word.— 
Western Christian Advocate. 


“The devil finds it easy to convince some 
people that the bigger their income the less 
they need the Bible.” 
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BOB BURDETTE ON WORK. 


_. Remember, my son, you have to work. 

Whether you handle a pick or a pen, a 
wheelbarrow or a set of books, digging 
ditches or editing a paper, ringing an auc- 
tion bell or writing funny things, you must 
work, 

{If you look around, you will see that the 
men that are most able to live the rest of 
their: days without work are the men that 
worked the hardest. 

Don’t be afraid of killing yourself with 
work. It is beyond your power to do that 
on the sunny side of thirty. 

Men die sometimes, but it is because they 
quit work at 6.00 p.m. and don’t get home 
until 2.00 a.m. It’s the interval that kills, 
my son. 

The work gives you an appetite for your 
meals; it lends solidity to your slumbers; 
it gives you a perfect and grateful apprecia- 
tion of a holiday. 

There are young men who do not work, 
but the world is not proud of them. It does 
not know their names even; it simply speaks 
of them as “So-and-so’s boy’’; nobedy likes 
them; the busy world doesn’t know they 
are there. 

So find out what to be and do, and take 
off your coat and make a dust in the world. 
The busier you are the less harm you are 
likely to get into, the sweeter will be your 
Sleep, the brighter and happier your holi- 
Gays, and the better satisfied will the world 
be with you.u—The Watchword. 


PAYING FOR THE PIPES. 


The colored parson had just concluded a 
powerful sermon on “Salvation Am Free,” 
and was announcing that a collection would 
be taken for the benefit of the parson and 
his family. Up jumped an acutely brunette 
brother in the back of the church. 

“Took-a-yere, pahson,” he interrupted,‘‘yo’ 
ain’t no sooner done tellin’ us dat salvation 
am free dan yo’ go askin’ us fo’ money. If 
Salvation am free, what’s de use in payin’ 
fo’ it? ? Dat’s what I want to know. An’ 
I tell yo’ p’intedly dat I ain’t goin’ to gib yo’ 


nothin’ until I fin’ out. ‘Now i. 
“Patience, brudder, patience,’ said the 
parson. “Ill ’*lucidate: S’pose yo’ was 


thirsty an’ come to a river. Yo’ could kneel 


right down an’ drink yo’ fill, couldn’t yo’? 


An’ it wouldn’t cost yo’ nothin’, would it?” 

“Ob cou’se not. Dat’s what I——” 

“Dat water would be free,’ continued the 
parson. “But s’posin’ yo’ was to hab dat 
water piped to vo’ house? Yo’d have to 
pay, wouldn’t yo’?” 

“Yaas, suh, but < 

“Waal, brudder, so it is wid salvation. 
De salvation am free, but it’s de havin’ it 
piped to yo’ dat yo’ got to pay fo’. Pass de 
hat..deacon, pass de hat.’’—Ex. 
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TRUE TO HiS FLAG. 


A dozen rough soldiers were playing 
cards one night in the camp. “What on 
earth is that?’ suddenly exclaimed the ring- 
leader, aS he stopped in the midst of the 
game to listen. 

In a moment the squad were listening to 
a low, solemn voice which came from a tent 
occupied by several recruits, who had ar- 
rived in camp that day. The ringleader 
approached the tent on tiptoe. 

“Boys, he’s praying!” he roared out. 

“Three cheers for the parson!” shouted 
another man of the group, as the prayer 
ended. 

“You watch. I’ll show you how to take 
the religion out of him,’ said the first 
speaker, who was the leader in the mischief. 

The recruit was a slight, pale-faced young 
fellow of about eighteen years of age. Dur- 
ing the next three weeks he was the butt 
of the camp. Then the regiment broke 
camp, and engaged in a terrible battle. The 
company to which the young recruit be- 
longed had a desperate struggle. The bri- 
gade was driven back, and, when the line 
was re-formed behind the  breastworks 
they had built in the morning, he was miss- 
ing from the ranks. When last seen he 
was almost surrounded by enemies, but 
fighting desperately. At his side stood the 
brave fellow who had made the poor lad a 
constant object of ridicule. Both were 
given up as lost. 


Suddenly the big man was seen tramping 
through the under-brush, bearing the dead 
body of the recruit. Reverently he laid the 
corpse down, saving, as he wiped the blood 
from his own face— 

“IT couldn’t leave him—he fought so! I 
thought he deserved a decent burial.” 

During a lull in the battle the men dug 
a shallow grave, and tenderly laid the re- 
mains therein. Then, as one was cutting 
the name and regiment upon a board, the 
big man said with a husky voice: 


“You'd better put the words ‘Christian 
soldier’ in somewhere. He deserves the 


title, and maybe it'll console him for our 
abuse.” 

There was not a dry eye among those 
rough men as they stuck the rudely carved 
board at the head of the grave, and again 
looked at the inscription. 

“Well,” said one, “he was a) Christian 
soldier, if ever there was one. And,” turn- 
ing to the ringleader, “he didn’t run, did 
he, when he smelt gunpowder?” 

“Run!”’ answered the big man his voice 
tender with emotion; “why, he didn’t budge 
an inch. But what’s that to standing for 
weeks our fire like a man, never sending a 
word back? He just stood by his flag, and 
let. us pepper him.”’ 

When the regiment marched away, that 
rude headboard remained to tell what a 
power lies in a Christian life—+Sel. 
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A STORY OF THE INDIANS. 
In Western Canada. 


By REV. EGERTON RYERSON YOUNG. 


Mr. . Young, a Methodist missionary 
among the Indians in far West Canada, a 
good many years ago, tells how a kitten 
saved him from a band of unfriendly 
Indians, and this is how he tells it.— 

The mice were simply a plague. Tey 
were everywhere. They ate everything eat- 
able to which their ingenuity enabled them 
to gain access. I organized many a mouse 
hunt, and, with my splendid dogs, destroy- 
ed multitudes of them. For months they 
thus annoyed as well as amused us. In 
October I went in a birch-bark canoe on one 
of my long trips to the land of the Saui- 
teaux Indians, During this visit I was hos- 
pitably entertained at the trading post of 
the Hudson Bay Company by the officer in 
charge and his good wife. 

Happening one day to refer to the plague 
of mice from which we were suffering in 
our mission home, my hostess suggested 
that as they had a litter of young kittens in 
their kitchen, I should have one of them if 
I could manage to carry it so far. 

After various plannings, it was decided 
hat the safest place in which I could carry 
the little one was in the hood of my blanket 
overcoat. So cold had the weather become 
that, although I paddled a good deal, I wore 
the coat all the time. Thus the little Kitty 
Was in the hood on my back all the day 
long. 

In due time we launched our canoe, and 
began the long home journey. I had with 
me three Saulteaux Indian canoemen. When 
tired with paddling, and hungry, we went 
ashore, and there kindling a fire, we cooked 
and ate our meals of game, which we 
heartily enjoyed. 

Some fierce head storms assailed us, and 
we made but slow progress for some days. 
However, one day the wind so abated that 
we were able to venture well out from land, 
and there made better progress. 


When crossing a wide bay we were startled 
by hearing reports of a number of guns, 
which were being fired in rapid succession by 
some Indians on the shore. They were 
evidently calling us to land, and seemed 
very much in earnest about it. 


To respond to this call meant that we 
must go some miles out of our course, and 
thus be much delayed. So at first we paid 
no heed to their gun calls, and kept pad- 
dling on. We knew that they were not very 
friendly Indians, for when visited on pre- 
vious occasions, they had most stubbornly 
resisted all efforts to induce them to settle 
down to civilized Christian life. 


However, as they could now be seen wav- 
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ing blankets and making smoke signals, in 
addition to their gun firing, we thougat that 
perhaps there were some sick ones among 
them, or someone who had met with a- 
severe accident and wanted help. So we 
turned our canoe towards them and rapidly 
paddled to the shore. 


When our canoe grounded on the sand, 
several of them rushed into the water, and 
seizing hold of it they roughly dragged i, 
with all of us still in it, high and dry upon 
the shore. It was very evident from this 
rough conduct that they were angry at our 
delay in responding to their signals, and 
in not more promptly coming to shore. But 
with Indians it never does to show any 
signs of fear or surprise. We saw at once 
that we were caught in a trap, but we were 
not going to let them see that we realized 
it. So with a significant look to my men 
to keep cool, we stepped out of the canoe, 
as though we imagined they had in thus 
dragging us up on the land shown us dis- 
tinguished honour. 


Fortunately there were only about a 
dozen of them, but they were a crowd of 
hard-visaged fellows, who were not -to be 
trifled with. I greeted them kindly; but it 
was evident that they were not in anything 
like a good humour. 

However, we were resolved not to let 
them see that we were in the slightest degree 
alarmed. While anxious to go on, when I 
learned that none of them were sick, I well 
knew that they would stop us in Some way, 
either by quickly destroying our canoe or 
by the use of their firearms. So I resolved 
to brave it’ out; and after chatting with 
them for a little while I picked up a book 
and began to read. 


Seeing that I paid so little attention to 
them, they turned to my men and ordered 
them to cook them something to eat out of 
my supplies. It was evident that my men 
were afraid of them, as they at once re- 


‘ sponded, and, taking my kettles out of the 


canoe, filled them with water and placed 
them on the fire to boil. 


I continued my study of the book until 
the water was about boiling, and then felt 
that it was time to act. $0 going over to 
the fire, I said to my men: 

“It is not very long since we had a meal, 
why are you so soon preparing another?” 

Their answer, which was given in quiet 
tones, was: 

“These men have ordered us to prepare 
them a meal.’ 


“Why did they not speak to me about it? 
I have to pay for these things, and have a 
right to be at least asked for my own,” I 
replied. 

“They are very threatening, and we are 
afraid of them,” was their reply. 

“Well, they must learn who is master, 
and then we will get on better,” I replied. 
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Suiting the action to the word, I sudden- 
ly upset both the kettles of boiling water 
on the blazing fire, and then went back to 
my book. 

The wild fellows were in a rage, and 
rushing up to my men they demanded to 
know the reason why I had upset the ket- 
tles in which they had ordered their dinners 
to be cooked. 

My action had stiffened the backbone of 
my men a little, and so they promptly in- 
formed these angry fellows that their mas- 
ter was the owner of that canoe and its 
contents, and so they had gone to work at 
the wrong end in first demanding food from 
them, instead of asking it from its owner. 


This cooled them a little, but they were 
too proud and saucy to yield at once, and 
so they tried a little bravado by loading 
their guns with ball, and making dire 
threats to my men. 

Seeing that their conduct produced no 
impression, they drew apart for a time, and 
could be heard talking excitedly among 
themselves. Then three or four of them 
came to me, and in a very different tone 
and spirit proffered their request. They 
said that they had had bad luck in hunting 
and were hungry, and would be pleased if 
I would give them something to eat. 

Feigning the utmost surprise, I said: 

“Why did you not tell me this when we 
first landed? How could I know that 
great hunters like you could be hungry? 
But now that you have asked me, I will 
give you something to eat. Here, Jakoos! 
Here, Souwanas! hurry up and give these 
hungry men a good meal.” 

A good meal was soon prepared and 
eaten; but it was not enough for them, so 
greedy were they, and so they grumbled be- 
cause I did not give them everything I had. 


The short afternoon had now so worn 
away, and the conduct of these men was so 
menacing, that we decided to make no at- 
tempt to continue our journey that evening. 

This being decided upon, my men pre- 
pared a camp fire of large logs at a little 
distance from that of these wild fellows, 
and there cooked our suppers. Most of 
them soon followed us to our fire, and an- 
noyed us by their presence and their re- 
marks. 

When time for evening prayers came I 
opened my Bible and invited them all to 
join us at our evening devotions. The 
sight of the Book quieted them a little, for 
they were very superstitious. My canoemen 
of this trip were not as good singers as I 
generally had; but we did the best we 
could, and this quieted them so completely 
that they were prepared to listen to the 
talk which I gave them on the chapter 
which I read out of my Indian Bible. 


With the lighting of their pipes the mut- 
terings of discontent began again, and it 
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was evident from some words dropped that 
they were meditating some mischievous 
action during the night. 

Strange to say, in my efforts to watch the 
monoeuvres of these troublesome Indians I 
had entirely forgotten about the little kitten 
that all this time was so snugly ensconced 
in the hood of my overcoat. Not having 
been taken out and fed and petted as usual, 
when we had our evening meal, she now 
began to let us know that she had been 
neglected. 

So while we were standing around the 
bright fire, Kitty nimbly scrambled out of 
her cosy nest and took up her favourite 
position on one of my shoulders. Here, 
like a pretty little squirrel, she seated her- 
self close to my face, and by her gentle pur- 
ring seemed to wish to call my attention to 
her wants and to chide me for my neglect. 


Thus reminded of my forgetfulness, I 
spoke gently to the pretty little creature, 
while I stroked her with my hand. It was 
amusing to watch the sudden change that 
came over these wild, superstitious Indians, 
as they first caught sight of the harmless 
little pussy, seated so cosily on my shoul- 
der. 

Those wild fellows had never before seen 
a tame cat, and so the sudden apparition 
of this creature, with its eyes at certain 
angles of the flames shining with such a 
light, was too much for them. This, in ad- 
dition to their absurd beliefs about Winda- 
goos, and of evil spirits being able to 
assume the shapes of certain animals, com- 
pletely unnerved them, and so, after one 
good look at the creature with which I was 
on such familiar terms, they shouted out, 
“Mache Munedoo!” (the devil), and rushed 
off into the darkness of the forest. 

How ridiculous it seemed! Here were 
great, stalwart Indian hunters, who, with 
nothing but a good knife, would meet the 
fiercest black bear in the forest, suddenly 
frightened out of their wits by an inno- 
cent little pussy, not more than three 
months old! 

As soon as we could get over our laugh- 
ter, I sent my men after those who had so 
precipitously fled, to explain to them what 
the little animal was and to bring them 
back. They were gone quite a time ere I 
heard their voices in the gloom, as they 
gradually returned. 

It was easy to see that they were only 
half-convinced that there was nothing un- 
canny about the innocent little thing. A 
few of the boldest of them managed to mus- 
ter up courage enough to come to the camp 
fire, but it was a study to watch their 
horrified countenances while my canoemen 
took Kitty im their hands and so gently 
fondled her. We tried to induce them to 
touch her, but without success. 

There were no more threats heard. They 
were now the most subdued and frightened 
crowd I ever saw. 
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At length the canoemen spread out my 
bed, and I wrapped myself in my blankets, 
placed the sweet little pussy in my arms, 
and prepared to go to sleep. 


This was too much for these superstitious 
fellows. ‘The idea of letting that creature, 
that might, as they thought, at any moment 
change itself into a monstrous devil, sleep in 
my arms, was beyond their powers of en- 
durance, and so they quietly gathered up 
their guns, axes and a few other articles, 
and glided away in the gloom and depths of 
the forest, and wesaw them no more.—Ex. 


. AN UNEXPECTED QUESTION. 


One morning about twenty years ago a 
lawyer on the way to his office stopped out- 
side a barber’s shop door to get a “shine.” 


The little bootblack who plied his trade 
there was no stranger to him, although he 
knew him only by his street name. This 
morning the boy was unusually silent. The 
lawyer missed his bright remarks and be- 
gan to rally him a little, when suddenly the 
boy looked up in his face and said: 

“Mr. Bartlett, do you love God?” 

The lawyer was an upright, self-respecting 
man, but neither a church attendant nor 
much given to religious thought, and he 
took the question at first as an attempt at 
a joke on the part of the boy; but he soon 
found that it was meant in all seriousness. 
No one had ever asked him the question 
before in quite the same way, and it stag- 
gered him. ! 


“Why do you ask me that, Bat?” he said,- 


after a rather awkward pause. 
ference does it make to you?” 

“Well, Pll tell you, sir. Me mother an’ 
me’s got to get out; for the place we live 
in’ll be tore down pretty soon, an’ a feller 
like me can’t pay much rent. Mother 
does all she can, but you see there’s three 
of us, an’ me grandmother’s lame. I dunno 
what to do. Yesterday I heard two men 
talkin’, an’ one of ’em said God would help 
anybody that loved Him if they’d tell Him 
they was in the hole. I thought about it 
most all night, an’ this mornin’ I made up 
my mind I’d lay for somebody that knew 
Tiim well enough to ask Him.” 


The lawyer was embarrassed. All he 
could say to the threadbare little bootblack 
was that he had better ask some one else. 
He had better keep inquiring, he told him; 
for in a city of so many churches he would 
surely find the sort of person he wanted. 
He thrust a dollar into the boy’s hand and 
hurried away. 

But all that day he found his. thoughts 
reverting to the bootblack and his strange 
question. “A fine position for an educated 
man in a Christian country!” he said to 
himself. “Struck dumb by an _ ignorant 


“What dif- 
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street arab! I could not answer his ques- 
tion. Why not?” 


The lawyer was an honest man, and his 
self-examination ended in a resolution to 
find out the reason why. That evening he 
went, for the first time in many years, to 
prayer meeting, and frankly told the whole 
story, without sparing himself. From that 
day life had a new meaning for him, and a 
higher purpose. 

A few days later, at a conference of minis- 
ters of different denominations in the same 
city, the lawyer’s strange experience was 
mentioned by the pastor who gave him his 
first Christian welcome. Immediately an- 
other minister told of a young man in his 
congregation who had been awakened to a 
religious life by the same question put to 
him by the same little bootblack. The in- 
terest culminated when a third declared 
that he had a call from the bootblack him- 
self, who had been brought to his study by 
a man who had appreciated his unexpected 
question and knew how to befriend him. 

Such an incident could not be allowed to 
end there. The boy was helped to good 
lodgings, and to patronage which enabled 
him.to provide better for his “family.” At 
last he had found somebody who loved God; 
and in time he had learned to love Him 
himself, and “know Him well enough to 
ask Him.” Opportunities for a decent 
education were opened to him, and he 
showed so much promise that his lawyer 
friend took him in, first as an office boy and 
finally as a student. 

Many would recognize the bootblack to- 
day if his name were given, not only as a 
member of the bar in successful practice, 
but as a church member and a worker in 
Sabbath school. He loves boys; and the 
few who knew that he was once a boot 
black understand his interest in little fel- 
lows who need a friend. Helping them is 
for him loving God in the most effectual . 
way.—Youth’s Companion. 


A BOG’S FRIENDSHIP. 


Where will you find a man always grate- 
ful, always affectionate, never selfish, push- 
ing the abnegation of self to the utmost 
limits of possibility, forgetful of injuries 
and mindful only of benefits received? Seek 
him not; it would be a useless task. 

But take the first dog you meet, and from 
the moment he adopts you for his master, 
you will find in him all these qualities. He - 
will love you without calculation. His great- 
est happiness will be to be near you; and 
should you be reduced to beg your bread, 
not only will he aid you, but he will not 
abandon you to follow a king to his palace. 

Your friend may quit you in misfortune, 
but your dog will remain; he will die at your 
feet, or if you depart before him on the 
great voyage he will accompany you to 
your last abode.—Sel. 


~ to overthrow social and moral 
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NEW ITALY IN NEW YORK. 


Of greater interest than fiction are the 
facts of the following article printed in the 
American Missionary. It illustrates the 
task before the evangelical churches in 
leavening the immigrant masses from cen- 
tral and southern Hurope. 


The old original Italian quarters in New 
York City were commonly called “hotbeds 
of crime.” 


For years the worst of the inhabitants of 
Southern Italy and Sicily have peured into 
certain districts of New York and the sur- 
rounding country, and these aliens have 
given the police no end of trouble for the 
past fifty years or more. The “black 
hand,” “the padrone,” and the “vendetta” 
gangs have opposed government and tried 
standards, 
and it was not until strenuous laws and 
immigrant regulations had been enforced 
that this undesirable tide was in a meas- 
ure checked. The fines imposed on the 
steamship companies and the very rigid 
Tules carried out by Commissioner Watch- 
orn at Hllis Island have resulted in the 
careful sifting that debars a greater por- 
tion of the really undesirable and criminal 
classes. 


Years ago the Italian quarter preper ex- 
tended three blocks each way from the fa- 
mous “Mulberry Bend,’ the turn in Mul- 
berry Street just above Worth that has 
Since been obliterated on one side by that 
garden spot and playground, Mulberry Bend 
Park. 


For years the buildings which stood on 
this now beautiful spot were known as the 
blackest holes in New York City, and the 
number of crimes committed around these 
two blocks was a disgrace to a community 
of civilized people in which progress is the 
distinctive characteristic. This locality, 
from Five Points up to Canal Street, was 
so infested with the worst and most des- 
perate thieves and murderers years ago 
that it would cost a detective’s life to try 
to ferret out suspected criminals. 


When the old buildings were razed to 
the ground and the foundations brought to 
view, numerous passages were found that 
led from cellar.to cellar under the streets, 
so that pursued criminals could make good 
their escape through these hidden ‘‘under- 
grounds.” 


When excavating and leveling the ground 
for the present park, it was a common 
thing to unearth bones and scraps of cloth- 
ing—erim reminders of some uncanny 
burialin aback yard, the result of a murder 
or “unknown death.” The police récords 
show that many who were enticed to the 
buildings in this section from 1830 to 1870 
were lost forever, swallowed up without a 
trace, but the ghastly disclosures of years 
later bore the mute evidence of past crimes. 


Since the great influx of the Italian race 
into this country a quarter of a century 
or more ago, the limited district about 
Mulberry Street east and west as far up as 
Bleecker Street and between the Bowery 
and the boundary line, Centre Street, could 
not hold the ever-increasing population, 
and since about 1870 the Italians have 
spread to the four quarters of the city, to 
Brooklyn and the Bronx, and to the colony 
known as “Little Italy,’ located on the 
Hast Side between Ninety-fifth and One 
Hundred and Tenth Streets from Second 
Avenue to the East River. 


The largest Brooklyn settlement is 
known as “Paradise Park,’ a low stretch 
of land thickly populated with Italians, ex- 
tending from Blythebourne to Bath Beach, 
between New Utrecht and Twelfth Avenues. 
This section gives the police of Brooklyn 
considerable trouble, for here stabbing af- 
frays, ‘black hand” tragedies, and mur- 
ders occur often. 


A large percentage of the criminal court 
cases involve Italians, as their quarrel- 
some, hot-headed ways and their thirst for 
revenge to right some trivial offense or 
imaginary insult lead them into all sorts 
of trouble, which pen Oey results in a 
murder. 


The educated Italians refrain from dis- 
turbance of any kind, and try as far as 


‘possible to quell any riotous feeling among 


the others; but in the lower classes that 
colonize here instead of spreading out over 
the country, there will always be more or 
less trouble until education and mission 
work shall appeal to the better side of their 
natures and give them something better to 
look forward to than chicanery, cheating 
and intrigue, combined with steaith to carry 
out some blackmailing scheme against their 
more prosperous neighbors. 


The Italian quarter is the home of the 
padrone system, and while the police and 
the Gerry Society have been instrumental 
in breaking the backbone of this oppressive 
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system with regard to the children, who in 
former years were compelled to beg, steal 
and prey upon the public by eliciting alms 
under false pretenses, no amount of pres- 
sure brought to bear on the heads of these 
alien companies has been effective in break- 
ing them up. In fact, the strongholds are 
either unknown, or if in sight, the head of 
the padrone colony cannot be found. He 
“ig not known,” and it is the policy of those 
around him to know nothing about him, 
his whereabouts, or his business. 


The monstrosity, the oppression and the 
penalties of this system are little known 
to the average New Yorker, but many sad- 
eyed Italians are selling fruit in the street, 
working on bootblack stands, grinding or- 
gans,‘ gathering rags, and looking over the 
dumps at the river wharves, half or more 
of whose earnings are going into the poc- 
kets of the lazy padrones who ‘toil not, 
neither do they spin,’ but live in luxury 
and on the fat of the land through the 
sweat of their feebler countrymen’s brows. 

From certain alleys, every morning 
bright and early one may see the proces- 
sion of push-cart fruit venders—slaves of 
the system, for the padrones are large 
wholesale purchasers of fruit, nuts and 
flowers. Each peddler has his cart and 
number, and is accountable for his load of 
fruit. Not one can escape the lash of the 
system, and should any of them get into 
trouble and be arrested word is quickly 
passed and a bondsman soon appears. The 
padrone knows his men and watches over 
them, protecting them—not for themselves, 
but for his profit. 


Then at night when the returns come in 
each peddler is given a daily pittance, and 
the balance goes to the lord and master, 
for does he not own the cart, the fruit, and 
—yes, and the soul and body of the ped- 
dler, who is kept in constant fear and 
Slavery through the system? 

The writer has stood near a runway lead- 
ing to a basement and watched no less than 
fifty organ-grinders coming home after a 
day’s work, each with the same sort of in- 
strument, and having entered the basement 
the organs were wheeled in and arranged 
along the wall in rows. The “agent,” a 
trusted confederate of the padrone, received 
the money collected by the Italians, who 
were then handed checks for the day’s 
work. 

Sometimes a lively scene follows small 
receipts, and on several occasions in the 
same night the writer has seen tired organ- 
grinders thrown down and their clothing 
searched. Onesuspect whohad saved some 
small change in his coat lining was treated 
to a sound thrashing, and he dared not cry 
out, for the system is so subtle and ‘sure 
that any offense against the “head one” 
would bring on disastrous results. 

Huddled in the closely confined quarters 
of the Italian tenements there are numer- 
ous artificial flower establishments, where 
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great numbers of Italian women, girls and 
children work about long tables, deftly fa- 
shioning bits of cloth into bunches of gaily- 
colored flowers for cheap decorations of all 
sorts. Many of these girls have come 
over from Italy ostensibly to visit aunts 
and uncles, who vouched for their main- 
tenance and support, but who in reality sell 
them or their labor into the padrone sys- 
tem. 


Little does the child or young woman 
know that she is to enter a form of siavery. 
She is put to work in a flower shop or at 
sorting rags to work out her passage mo- 
ney, and it takes oh, so long! because she 
does not know how much she earns—that 
is kept from her. She is ill fed and poorly 
clad, and thrown into company with women 
of sensual habits, lewd thoughts, and de- 
moralizing language, and the evils of such 
a life constitute one of the curses of the 
densely populated Italian districts—the 
padrone system again, which is felt in every 
section and in every household. 

Throughout the Italian neighborhood one 
will find basements in which rags are sort- 
ed—rags of all kinds and colors, some filled 
With disease-breeding germs and all more 
or less filthy—for it is almost alone the 
Italian who will gather rags, bottles and 
discarded household articles from the ash 
cans and streets, sort and classify them, 
and get something out of them. 


The Italians of the tenements and slums 
—those of them who will work—always se- 
lect that class of occupation which offers 
the least resistance. They will stand all 
day in the street before a push-cart full of 
fruit or peanuts, but few are found in fac- 
tories or shops where skilled labor is em- 
ployed, or in any of the callings where other 
nationalities abound. 


To be sure, the Italians will work on sub- 
ways, tunnels, ditches, foundations and 
other work where the highest wages are ~ 
paid and the least brain work required. 
As a gang foreman of a squad working on 
the tracks of a railroad once said: “They 
make good mud-slingers, but very poor 
soldiers.” The remark was made after one 
of their number accidentally stepped on a 
third rail and was instantly killed. The 
fifty or more laborers lost their heads- 
completely. They were panic-stricken, and 
ran in all directions like a scattering flock 
of sheep, and it was not until the foreman 
Shot his pistol into the air that they stop- 
ped and returned, knowing well that trou- 
ble would be the result of disobedience, for 
the padrone got them their jobs and he 
grafts some of their wages. 


The tribute paid to these usurers is the 
blood-money wrung from these simple-mind- 
ed sons and daughters of Italy, held under 
the lash through ignorance of our laws and 
customs, whereas they could become inde- 
pendent and properly self-supporting under 
other conditions, and if educated, many of 
their troubles could be overcome. 
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There is not an article of food or cloth- 
ing that does not find its way into the 
Italian section at one time or another, and 
some of them are manufactured right in 
neighborhood for local consumption. 
Mulberry and Elizabeth Streets from Worth 
to Grand or to Bleecker Street present an 
interesting panorama, closely resembling 
the quarters in Rome, Florence and Milan, 
where the general melange of humanity 
and its needs are jumbled together in an 
indescribable mass. 


The street and sidewalks teem with mer- 
chandise on stands, push-carts, old wagons 
and trays strapped to the shoulders of the 
venders for no reasonable chance to at- 
tract the purchaser is lost. by the Italian 
merchant. 


As one passes along the street, it is im- 
possible to take everything in at one trip. 
The shops are overrun with all sorts of 
wares, both foreign and domestic, and ming- 
led with the Italian names of the wares 
and their prices, are the gaudy signs of 
cheap domestic manufactured soaps, wash- 
ing powders and matches. Bread is seldom 
sold within the buildings except on rainy 
days. It is placed outside on wooden trays, 
and even hung up on the sides of the 
buildings on nails to attract attention. 


Tubs of pickles that can be smelled a 
block away, dried. fish, baskets full of dan- 
Gelion plants fresh from the country, bar- 
rels of vegetables, tubs of dried beans and 
peas, cocoanuts, bananas, strings of red 
peppers and garlic, bladders full of im- 
ported lard, bundies of kindiing wood, dried 
beans, and links of sausages, are but a few 
items of the miscellaneous assortment 
that one sees in traveling but a few steps. 


Here and there throughout the district 
one will see the spaghetti shop, outside of 
which the “green” article, fresh from the 
macaroni press, is hanging on long poles 
and moving in the breeze as a field of ripe 
wheat is swayed by the wind. Inside the 
shop are also rows of poles loaded with 
spaghetti, and with the often filthy condi- 
tions prevailing in these shops and the dirt 
blown on the macaroni hanging outside, 
one can imagine the great amount of filth, 
disease germs and other impurities the Ital- 
ians take into their systems through this 
one medium alone. 

One of the greatest benevolent features 
that can be carried out in the Italian sec- 
tions is to teach the children the English 
language and get them into the schools and 
keep them off the streets and away from 
the demoralizing influence of the men and 
women of questionable character who in- 
habit these localities. 


In recognition of the advantages of edu- 
cation to these alien children of the old 
quarters, the Board of Education of New 
York City maintains a school especially for 
Italian children, the same as it does for 
the Negro children, in the district lying 
between Twenty-third and Thirty-fourth 
Streets and Sixth and Ninth Avenues, and 
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in this school particular attention is given 
to teaching not only the English language, 
but the advantages of freedom, its proper 
meaning and limitations, and in so doing 
it is calculated that in time the oppression 
practiced on the ignorant classes will be 
done away with. 


There are certain conditions, however, 
that cannot be met in this way, but these 
are well within the scope of mission work, 
for that which is already being done is 
meeting with good success. The city is 
doing what it can in the way of schools, 
dispensaries and tenement house regula- 
tion, but the personal side of the inhabi- 
tants of these quarters can only be reach- 
ed by the mission workers and those dir- 
ectly interested in the personal conditions 
and habits of these people. 


POWER OF CHINESE OFFICIALS. 


The folowing extract from the journal of 
Miss F. Loyd, a missionary of the China In- 
land Mission, published in the ‘Chinese’ 
Recorder” shews the absolute power in the 
hands of Chinese officials, Miss Loyd writes: 


“Our new official is strongly opposed to 
idolatry. He has put down prayers for-the 
dead, and heavily fines those found practis- 
ing them. Neither will he allow offerings 
at the temples. On several occasions he has 
confiscated the things offered. 


One thing he has done is the talk of the 
Whole neighbourhood. For the last two 
hundred years, it is said, there has been a 
here in the spring to the God of 
Disease. It has always been a very big af- 
fair. This year he put out proclamations to 
say it was not to be. The whole city was in 
great consternation about it, and the gentry 
sent in a plea that it might be held, as it 
was good for trade. He consented at last, 
on condition that they gave a large sum to- 
wards repairing the river bank; this they 
did, and so preparations went on for the 
festival. 


The day of opening came, and a_ great 
number of people came into the city for it. 
There is always a procession on the first 
day. The official gave out that there were 
to be no personifications of devils. Just as 
the procession was about to start he sent 
out. to see, and found they had disobeyed 
his orders. He was extremely angry, had 
the transgressors severely beaten, and the 
leader, who had a position in the yamen, 
was dismissed at once and beaten 4,000 
blows. 

He alsostopped the whole festival, which 
was to have gone on three weeks. The 
gentry got the other officials to go and plead 
that they might be allowed it for a few days 
longer, but he was obdurace, and by the 
next morning every trace of the festival was 


_removed.” 
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THE EMPTINESS OF HEATHENISM. 


BY hey VD Is. So DAY. OF AMOY, 

The emptiness of the life which in its 
varying phases we find here in China is 
the subject of this letter. 

They tell us, Write your first impres- 
sions. But I dare say the first impres- 
sions of every hewcomer are in general 
the same—the filth of the cities and their 
narrow streets, the clothing, manners and 
homes of the people, and so on. 

But what most impressed me was the 
lack of that of which Christ spoke when 
He expressed His mission to our sin-blight- 
ed and needy world, in these words: “I 
am come that ye may have life, and have it 
more abundantly.” This was most parti- 
cularly felt during our second trip into the 
country to study and become better ac- 


quainted with the stations, the work, the 


people and the language. 

One day while at Chiang-Chiu we took 
sedan chairs and were carried across the 
river to the temple of Lam-e. During the 
great flood of which you have heard this 
temple was badly wrecked, and they were 
repairing it. Now they worship their 
gods, because they believe these gods have 
power to harm them, on the one hand, or 
save them from calamity, on the other. 

But how much power they have in the 
hour of distress was clearly seen. .The 
temple buildings themselves were badly 
damaged, and so were many of the idols. 
The water had washed the foundations, or 
perhaps half the body of the idol, away, or 
had leit it broken or tumbled down to the 
ground. Besides this work of repairing, 
they were building new and greater gods, 
and we could see just how they were con- 
structed—our dolis at home are _ better 
made! 

Again, all over the different parts and 
buildings of the temple one may see the 
Chinese characters written. I supposed 
this was a kind of aid to worship, religious 
sayings, or something of the kind to in- 
struct, or, aS we would say, to edify the 
people. But on our inquiring their mean- 
ing through an older missionary, the priest 
said that, though he really didn’t under- 
stand it fully himself, he thought it was 
to inform the public of the man who had 
been the donor of the temple or part of it, 
and in his honor. 

And yet we must realize that even if 
this ‘writing was for the enlightenment of 
the worshippers, it might be only one in 
ten who could read it. No* woman could 
do so, and they form the great majority of 
worshippers. 

This temple has so many idols that I 
tried to find out who were the inferior 
ones, and learned they were images of 
great mandarins or rich men who had giv- 
en to the temple or done some public good. 
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These, too, of course, the people worshipped 
and burned incense to. ~ 

They did not have any service there 
while we visited the place, but they tell us 
that at these regular services of the priests 
they run over chants which have practic- 
ally no distinction in sounds or meaning— 
the kind of thing which you remember 
Paul said edified not. I inquired how long 
it took them to train for “the ministry,” 
and our guide said a few months-only! So 
you can imagine what kind of a religion 
this means tor the common people when 
you appiy the judgment, “Like priest like 
people.” ’ 

Oh! the emptiness of such a life as this! 
Miss Talmage told me of a family which 
she was visiting, one of whose sons wanted 
to become a priest. So at about the age of 
only thirteen years the lad went off to 
live in a lonely temple on the side of a 
mountain far away, with only an occasion- 
al visit from priest or worshipper. What 
kind of life is that for one born to inherit 
the fulness of life spiritual and intellect- 
ual, which is ours in Christ, and if the re- 
ligion means this to a priest—the exponent 
ot the religion—what of the common 
people? ‘ 

But, after all, the great glory of our re- 
ligion by comparison with others is that it 
seeks the most needy and ignorant with 
transforming power, making the unfit fit, 
giving richness of life to the poor, and the 
wisdom of God for the ignorance of super- 
stition. 


And so, by placing Christ upon this back- 
ground of emptiness and vanity of life, I 
have come to more fully appreciate and be- 
lieve that in Him (in His life and truth) 
dwelleth all the fulness of Ged, and that 
alone which can ever satisfy the seeking 
souls of this people, or any other. And 
the truth of Augustine’s comfegsion is im- 
pressed upon us. “O God, thou hast made 
us for Thyself, and our hearts can find no 
rest but in Thee.’ And so I plod along 
with the language, for - am most anxious 
to tell them clearly the message of the 
Christ that He may reveal His richness to 
them as to me.—The Mission Field. 


. “A trip through Korea would be a more 
convincing argument for Christianity to the 
honest doubter than many tomes in defense 
of the Christian religion. Lives of impurity, 
Selfishness, brutality, transformed by the 
thousands into lives of purity and unselfish 
love; whole cities awakened and vice cast 
out from their midst; half an empire trans- 


formed in less than a score of years: this 
is the story of modern Korea!” 
Stories first heard at a mother’s knee 


are never wholly forgotten; a little spring 
that never dries up in our journey through 
scorching years. 
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MISSIONS TO ROMANISTS. 


Romanists sometimes claim that French 
. evangelization work is an instlt to the R. 
C. Church and people. To following, from 
the correspondent of the Belfast ‘Witness’, 
deals fairly and clearly with that subject: — 

I learn from the ‘Pall Mall Gazette,” via 
the London correspondent of the “Irish 
News,” that Catholics are on the eve of a 
great Romanist propaganda in England. 
It seems that Dr. Herbert Vaughan has 
been three months in America studying 
mission work under the Romish Gamaliels 
in that country, and he is now coming home 
to prepare for developments, for which, 
of course, we must wait. 

It is an open secret, which means that it 
is no secret at all, that such a propaganda 
is on foot. Waste not, want not, is the 
motto of the Church, so far as agencies 
are coneerned. With thousands of mem- 
bers of the French religious orders hunted 
from France, and habited in this country, 
nothing is more natural than that these 
resources should be availed of and utilised. 
No one can blame them for ‘shaving a 
special mission among English Protestants 
or for carrying it on with all their vigour. 

The only remark I wou!d make about it 
is, if it is a virtue for Roman Catholics to 
carry On a missionary propaganda among 
Protestants, why should it be a crime and 
a reproach for Protestants to bring their 
missionary influence to bear upon Roman 
Catholics? The air from time to time is 
thick with the clamours of Roman Catho- 
lics, and some of their Protestant political 
sympathisers, that it is bigotry and insult 
on the part of Protestants to have a mis- 
sion to Roman Catholics. I am not offer- 
ing any opinion on the wisdom or ovther- 
wise of the mission on either side. I am 
only dealing with the facts. 


Now England is, to say the least of it, 
as much Protestant numerically as Ireland 
is Roman Catholic. About one-third of the 
Irish people are Protestants, and I do not 
think one-third of the English people are 
Roman Catholics. Yet, we are told we 
should look calmly and approvingly on the 
efforts of Roman Catholics to convert Pro- 
testants, and should denounce in most un- 
measured terms the efforts of Protestants 
to convert Roman Catholics. 

I am neither a missionary enthusiast nor 
a bigot, yet I would like to ‘point out that 
if it is a right thing for Roman Catholics 
to labour for the conversion or perversion 
of Protestants, it surely cannot be wrong 
on the part of Protestants to endeavour to 
bring Roman Catholics into the light of 
Protestant truth. Each thinks it has more 
truth than the other, and from the point of 
view of public liberty I see no difference 
between the one propaganda and the other. 
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I admit there is one difference between 
the two, but it points to Protestant toler- 
ance. Protestants do not deny that Roman 
Catholics may {be saved. Roman Catholics 
deny that Protestants can be saved—at 
least that is a formula that has been put 
forward for centuries. For my part, I 
would prefer a good Roman Catholic to a 
bad Protestant any day, either so far as 
this world or the next is concerned. But 
I hope I will ‘be pardoned for saying that 
I no less prefer a good Protestant to a bad 
Roman Catholic as long and as far. I 
hope it is not bigotry to plead for equal 
rights for Protestants and Roman Catho- 
lics in the matter of missionary work. 


EVANGELIZATION IN FRANCE. 


By Pastor C. W. CREMER, 
Secretary of the Evangelical Society of France. 


“Since the Law of Separation was passed, 
the French Protestants have risen as a 
whole to the level of the situation. They 
have subscribed conscientiously the amount 
of the grant which the State no longer made 
to them; and none of their good works have 
suffered much in this time of crisis. 


“This shows vitality amongst us; but it 
is to be noted as regards evangelization, 
that the work is scarcely more than blocked 
out. There are in France 700,000 Protestants 
with a little over 1,000 pastors. One for 700 
would not be a bad proportion if the 700 
were always in some one locality, in city or 
country; but the Protestants are scattered 
amongs st thirty- eight millions of Catholics— 
nominally so at least. 


Thus with one to fifty-four of the popula- 
tion it is very difficult to keep up services, 
and the churches consequently are weak, 
and find it hard to provide for their own 
needs. When it comes to evangelizing the 
thirty-eight millions of their follow ccun- 
trymen, they are unequal to the task. 

“All that our evangelization societies are 
together able to do is to send some 120 or 
130 workers amongst these thirty-eight mil- 
lions, and this is evidently very little. 

“Yet it is something. The work is a very 


‘interesting one, and it needs development 


because the door is now open; and being a 
spiritual undertaking, it can not always be 
estimated by its expenditure or the number 
of its workers, but it should rather be val- 
ued by its influence. 

“Another point which should not be over- 
looked is that the evangelization of France 
has also its importance because of the in- 
fluence which France exerts over the Con- 
tinent of Europe.”—Ex. 
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Convener, Rev. Dr. McTavish, Kingston. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBIR. 
REV. ANDREW GAYADEEN. 
By RrEv. KENNETH J. GRANT, D.D. 


For thirty-seven years our Missionary in 
Trinidad. 


If a missionary can be found who 
ignores, or lightly values, or treats as sec- 
ondary the native agent he should be re- 
called. 

As well expect a general to fight the bat- 
tles of his country single-handed as to ex- 
pect a missionary to carry on an aggressive 
work successfully, unaided. This remark 
applies we think to all peoples, we know 
that it applies emphatically to Hast In- 
dians. 

A consistent native helper, quite apart 
from his message, bears a testimony that 
cannot be gainsayed. The non-Christian 
hearer will readily enough admit that the 
Christian religion is good for the Christian; 
that it is right and proper for him to hold 
and defend his faith for it is a birthright 
inheritance. On the same principle Hin- 
duism is his by inheritance and so he 
claims that it is his duty to receive and 
hold and defend the faith of his fathers. 

When, however, a fellow Hindoo surren- 
ders his old faith for the new the effect is 
startiing. To quiet his conscience he may 
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ascribe this change to Many causes. It may 
be due to treatment received at the hand 
of his “guru” or religious teacher; or it 
may be for some supposed material advan- 
tage such as lighter work and larger pay, 
etc., etc. But often have I heard the re- 
tort, “You are reproaching your own re- 
ligion, for surely it is worth very little if | 
it can be surrendered, as you say, for a 
piece of bread.” 

The voice of the detractor gradually be- 
comes less articulate, and ultimately wholly 
silenced by the changed life and steadfast 
adherence of his fellow-countryman to the 
new religion. 

When the convert tells how he escaped 
from the tangle of Hinduism and gives the 
reasons why he sought to escape, he will 
probably get a respectful hearing, and all 
the more attention because his narrative is 
as a mirror in hich the listener gets a 
glimpse of his own mind. 

When the convert shows a readiness in 
quoting favourite passages from the Ra- 
mayan, or Premsagar or some other vene- 
rated book, he instinctively exercises a 
drawing, constraining power, a power that 
is increased when the quotations in this 
sacred Sanskrit are intoned. 

When the convert can tell of long, and 
painful, and hence meritorious pilgrimages 
to some sacred place or to several sacred 
places and of what transpired on the way 
and at the shrine he captivates his hearers. 

But the climax on the human side is 
reached when to all this it becomes known 
that the speaker or convert is a Brahman. 
This remark, however, has a fuller signi- 
ficance in India than in Trinidad. The 
whole effect of migration — is to weaken 
caste. It is a violation of the laws of caste 
to embark on the high seas, to eat food pre- 
pared by those of a lower caste, etc., ete. 
Caste is weakened, ali have fallen, but the 
relative position remains. 

Now the subject of this article had all 
the ideal advantages referred to above. 

His parents were Brahmans. At a tender 
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age he was placed in a school where he 
became acquainted with Hindi in the Dwa- 
.hagari character. Later he learnt Urdu in 
the Arabic character, and this unconscious- 
ly laid the foundations for future useful- 
nesss To this he added a limited knowledge 
of English. At the age of fourteen he was 
sent to the Normal School at Lucknow, 
where, three years later, he obtained his 
certificate as a teacher. To his other at- 
tainments he added some knowledge of 
Sanskrit. 

Nine-tenths of the Hast Indians of Trini- 
dad use Hindi, and all have pleasure in 
hearing Sanskrit verses intoned. Probably 
one-tenth use Urdu and all are ambitious to 
get a knowledge of English. Thus we can 
trace the hand of God in the training and 
preparing of the young Brahman for his 
work in Trinidad. “God knoweth the way 
that we take.” 

He was further ripened for his work by 
a pilgrimage to Badrinath. There he wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Vishnu, but failed 
to find satisfaction or comfort for his soul. 
Disappointed and sick at heart he was in 
a frame of mind to yield to the representa- 
tions of an agent that sought men for Tri- 
nidad. 

On an estate within the sphere of Dr. 
Morton’s influence he heard the Gospel 
message, and was put in possession of re- 
ligious literature which is imported an- 
nually by our Mission from India. Through 
it he obtained new conceptions of a person- 
al God, of the nature of sin, of God’s way 
of delivering man from the guilt, the 
power and defilement of sin, and his faith 
in Hinduism was naturally shaken. 
Gradually the citadel was captured and the 
whole man yielded. Being made willing in 
this day of divine power he could say, 
“Truly, O Lord, I am thy servant.... Thou 
hast loosed my bonds.” 

In 1889, at the age of thirty-four, he was 
baptized by Dr. Morton. Seven years later 
he was ordained at Tunapuna with two 
others, Paul Bhukan and David Ujagar- 
singh, both now deceased. ‘The only native 
minister previous to that date was the 
Rev. Lal Bihari, who had been ordained in 
1882. 

Mr. Gayadeen is an instructive, fluent and 
effective preacher of the Word. He  he- 
lieves the Word. He does not carp at it, 
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or belittle it, or discredit the writers, he 
accepts it as God’s revelation to man. It 
comes to him with authority; he delivers 
its message with authority. He hears 
God’s voice. His attitude, like a true min- 
ister, is this “I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak. This is a characteristic 
mark of our native preachers. But let it 
not be supposed that they meekly accept. 
and without question what is taught them 
by their missionaries. At every step, diffi- 
culties, real or imaginary, present them- 
selves, and a solution is sought. 

I may add that our native preachers 
show great fidelity in setting forth God's. 
method of taking away sin, and by placing 
it in contrast with the innumerable human 
methods common to all other religions. 
They believe and they preach that ‘There 
is one God, and one mediator between God 
and man, the man Christ Jesus.” They re- 
iterate the words of Peter in Acts 4:12 
“Neither is there salvation in any other, 
for there is no other name.... whereby 
we must be saved.” The Trinidad mission 
claims to have had a fair measure of suc- 
cess, and its missionaries may ascribe that. 
success to the faithful presentation of this 
truth. 

Mr. Gayadeen is not only an effective 
evangelical preacher, but he is also a man 
of affairs. Schools claim and receive a 
great deal of attention. In addition to the 
teaching work, attention has to be given 
to the house and premises and this is ren- 
dered imperative through our relations to 
Government, hence the importance of hav- 
ing men who will assume responsibilities 
and thus far relieve the missionary. Tuna- 
puna missionaries always credit Mr. Gaya- 
deen with efficient service in his relation 
to the schoois. 

The outstanding position of Mr. Gayadeen 
in the Tunapuna district, and of Babu Lal 
Bihari in San Fernando serves to impress. 
all who look sympathetically into the work 
with the importance of bringing forward 
as early as possible a band of faithful men 
who will perform all the functions of the 
ministry. Such men are now in sight. 
Moulded as they are by the hand of Dr. 
Coffin, we may expect them to be efilicient 
agents not only in the use of the Hindus- 
tani language but in the use of English 
also, and this is becoming year by year 
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more imperative, as through our schools 
the present generation born in Trinidad 
generally use English with freedom and 
prefer instruction in the English language. 

May I ask that prayer be made continu- 
ally for our native pastors. These men 
are indispensable. We need them in large 
numbers if we would overtake the 250,000 
Kast Indians in Trinidad and in Demerara. 
Pray ye the Lord of the Hartest that he 
would furnish men for the ingathering and 
may that ingathering be very early. 


THE WORLD’S C. E. CONVENTION. 


Rutlam, India, 10 July, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott:— 

Your readers will, I trust, be aware that 
the Christian Endeavour .World’s Conven- 
tion is this year to meet in India. It is to 
be in Agra, which is probably most widely 
known as the city of the Taj. The date is 
Noy. 20-23, and many are coming to it 
from other parts of the world, a whole 
Shipload from the United States and Can- 
ada. 

Of these some will be little more than 
globe-trotters taking advantage of. the good 
opportunity afforded under advantageous 
circumstances for a world-tour and much 
sight-seeing. But I hope that many will 
be real Christian Endeavourers and will 
help the cause of Christ in India and, on 
their return, in their home land. 

I write to express the earnest hope that 
those of your readers who may come will 
make a point of taking in their own Mis- 
Sion on the way from Bombay, even for a 
day or two; and to say that we shall be 
glad to have letters meet in Bombay such 
as ask us to do so, with helpful informa- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. FRASER CAMPBELL. 


The history of all the great characters of 
the Bible is summed up in this one sen- 
tence: They acquainted themselves with 
Gad-and asquiesed in his will in all things. 
—Cecil. 


The human race is divided into two 
¢elasses—those who go ahead and do some- 


thing and those who sit still and inquire 
why it was not done the other way.— 
Holmes. ¢ 
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WHAT MISSIONS HAVE DONE. 


Christian missions has won a _ unique 
place for itself in the social and moral 
order of nations remote from great centers 
of what we term civilization. The King 
of Abyssinia is in regular correspondence 
with the secretaries of the British and For- 
eign Bible Society, and in addition to the 
gift of two immense elephant tusks valued 
at more than seven hundred dollars, writes 
a recent letter expressing his appreciation 
of the work being done by the missionaries 
in his kingdom, together with the hope 
that more of the Scriptures may be sent. 
We saw these tusks, suspended in the main 
hall of the Bible House, and the king’s let- 
ter the day of the reception tendered the 
delegates of the Hcumenical Conference. 

But we need not go to an Eastern poten- 
tate for an illustration of the marvelous 
change in the sentiment of governments 
and in the attitude of the leaders and legis- 
lators of the nations. William Carey, upon 
landing in India, was denied the protection 
of the British flag, and was forced to take 
refuge under the ensign of the Danish Gov- 
ernment, where he prosecuted his studies 
in peace. 

The Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan 
of India and Ceylon writes as follows on 
“The State and Christian Missions,” in the 
September number of the “Empire Re- 
view”: 

It is little more than a century since the 
court of directors of the East India Com- 
pany, addressing Parliament in 1800, de- 
scribed: 

“The sending of Christian missionaries 
into our Eastern possessions” as “the mad- 
dest, most extravagant, most expensive, 
most unwarrantable project that was ever 
proposed by a lunatic enthusiast.” 


The answer to that address was the reso- 
lution passed by Parliament in 1813, “that 
it is the duty of this country to promote. 
the interest and happiness of the native 
inhabitants of the British dominions in 
India, and that such measures ought to be 
adopted as may tend to the introduction 
among them of useful knowledge and of re- 
ligious and moral improvement,” and “that, 
in the furtherance of the same objects, suf- 
ficient facilities shall be afforded by law 
to persons desirous of going to and remain- 
ing in India for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing these benevolent designs.” 

It may be asked, Has the presence of the 
missionaries in India been justified? Fifty 
years had not elapsed when Lord Lawrence 
delivered his impressive testimony that 

“Notwithstanding all that the English 
people had done to benefit India, the mis- 
sionaries had done more than all the other 
agencies combined,’ a testimony quoted 
and confirmed but the other day by one of 
the leading non-Christian newspapers of 
India.—Review of Missions. : 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 
TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next mecting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and in- 
ductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly, 
Halifax, First Wednesday cf June, 1910 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct., ’O9. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 31 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 30 Aug., 7.30 p.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 7 Sept., 1.30 p.m. 
. Wallace. Parrsboro, 6 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
ErUurOm Truro; 9UOCR 

. Halifax, Halifax, 20 Sept., 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Clyde River, 18 Oct., 4 p.m. 
Seaton ot, 700M, ila Sept..10: acm. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Sept., 11 a.m. 
. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 


Nw 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May, i910. 


11. Quebec, Quebec, 7 Sept., 4 p.m. 

12. Montreal, last Tues. Sept., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 2 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Carleton Place, 6 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 2 Nov. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 21 Sept., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 21 Sept., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 21 Sept., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 October, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 Sept., 10.80 
23. Barrie, Midland, 14 Sept., 2.30 p.m. 

24. North Bay, Powassan 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
25. Algoma, Richards Landing, 14 Sep.8 pm 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 
27.-Saugeen, Harriston, 21 Sept., 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910. 


. Hamilton, St. Catharines, 7 Sept.,10a.m. 
. Paris, Woodstock, 14 Sept., 11 a.m. 


2 bb 
eo) 


ew 
oS 


dl. London, London, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
oa. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 15 Sept., 10 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 14 Sept., 10 a.m. 
380. Huron, Clinton, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 

86. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Sept., 11.30 a.m. 
3(. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Sept:, 10.30 a.m. 


Syned of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1809. 


38. Superior, Fort Frances, Sept., 10 a.m. 
89. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

4). Rock Lake, Miami, 14 Sept.,.2 p.m. 

41. Glenboro, Gienboro, Sept. 

42. Portage La Pra., Neepawa,7 Sept., 2 p.m. 


43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 21 Sept., 4 p.m. 


44. Minnedosa, Russell, 12 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 
45. Brandon, Brandon, 13 Sept., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov., 1909. 


46. Yorkton, Yorkton, 21 Sept. 

47. Arcola, Arcola, 24 Aug., 8 p.m. 

48. Alameda, Oxboro, 7 Sept., 1 p.m. 

49. Qu’Appelle. 

50. Abernethy, Rocanville, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
51. Regina, Lumsden, 14 Sept., 9 a.m. 

d2. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 15 Sept., 3 p.m. 
53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Sept. 

54. Battleford, Battleford, 7 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta. 
Edmonton, last Wed. April, 1910. 


55. Vermillion, Islay,15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
56. Edmonton, Edmonton, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 
57. Lacombe, Morningside, Sept., 2 p.m. 
58. Red Deer, Red Deer, Sept., 2 p.m. 

59. Calgary, Calgary, Sep., 21, 9.30 a.m. 
60. High River, Feb., June, Sept., Dec. 
61. Macleod, Pincher Creek, Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Ist Wed., May, 1910. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, 7 Sept., 10 a.m. 

63. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 

64. Westminster, Vancouver, 21 Sep., 10am. 
65. Victoria, Nanaimo, 15 Sept., 3.30 p.m. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls rrom 


Wapella, to Mr. M. C. Campbell. Accepted. 

Mandaumin, to Mr. Byers of Toronto. 

Chateauguay, to Mr. G. A. McLennan of 
Norwood. 

Merivale, to Mr. J. R. Urquhart. 

Omemee, to Mr. Donald Currie. 

Hara.ato.Mro J; KR. Kay. 

White Church and Langside, to Mr. R. Mc- 
Hachern. 

Dorchester and Crumlin, to Mr. Jno. Bur- 
nett. 

Mt. Stewart, to Mr. R. P. Murray. 


inductions into 


Burns and Moore Line, 29 July, Mr. Thos. 


Dodds. 

Wellesley, Zion, 81 Aug., Mr. A. G. Me- 
Lachlin. 

Kempt and Walton, 1i Aug., Mr. W. Mc- 
Pherson. 


Resignations of 


Whitewood, Mr. Black. 
Melita, Mr. W. Beattie. 


Obituary. 


Rev. William McLaren, D.D., Principal 
Hmeritus of Knox College, died at his home 
in Toronto, 4th August, ult., in the eighty- 
second year of his age. He was born in 
Tarbolton, Carleton Co., Ont., Jan. 1828. His 
preparatory education was received at the 
Ottawa Grammar School and at Toronto 
Academy, and his training in Arts and The- 
ology in Knox College, which at that time 
combined the two courses. 

In 1853, at the age of twenty-five, he was 
ordained to the ministry and inducted at 
Amherstburg, Ont. Four years later he re- 
ceived and accepted a call to Knox Ch., 
Boston, now Columbus Ave. Ch. The fol- 
lowing year he accepted a call to Belleville, 
Ont. Eleven years later he was called to 
Knox Ch., Ottawa, laboring there until 1878, 
when he was appointed by the General As- 
sembly to the Chair of Systematic Theol- 
ogy in Knox College, Toronto. This chair 
he occupied until Principal Caven’s death 
a few years ago, when he was appointed 
Principal. At the last Assembly, Dr. Gan- 
dier having been appointed Principal, he 
was honored with the title of Principal 
Emeritus. And now, his life work done, 
he has gone home. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN SRE GORD 


SEPTEMBER 


The Presbyterian Year Book. 


A Presbyterian Year Book for 1910 is to 
be issued- by the Publications Committee, 
Toronto, about the first of October. It will 
contain ninty-six pages and will sell for 
five cents. The Year Book is to be in ac- 
cordance with the request of an overture 
presented to the recent General Assembly 
and remitted to-the Publications Com- 
mittee. It will be full of valuable inform- 
ation regarding our Church, its Statistics, 
Colleges, Mission Schemes, etc., with Daily 
scripture Readings for each day in the year, 
lists of Prayer Meeting Topics, S. S. Les- 
sons, Y.P.S.C:E. and Guild “/lopiceimerc: 
Many congregations will wish to order the 
Year Book in quantities to supply all their 
members. By small additional extra pay- 
ment, the name of any congregation with 
such announcements as may be desired, will 
be printed upon the cover, when orders are 
for one hundred and upward. 


A Bible Class Magazine. 


The aim of the Sabbath School Publica- 
tions Committee is to provide material for 
the various Departments of Sabbath School 
work as the need for this appears. The 
present phenomenal spread of the Bible 
Class idea is answerable for the promise of 
a new BIBLE CLASS MAGAZINE to begin 
with the year 1910, the first number to ap- 
pear as a specimen copy early in October. 

The Magazine will be a monthly and will 
consist of thirty-two pages and handsomely 
designed cover. The first half will be de- 
voted to plans, methods and achievements 
of the Bible Class. This will be freely il- 
lustrated. The remaining portion will be 
devoted to Lesson material especially 
adapted to the requirements of young men 
and women. 

The list of writers secured for the new 
venture, and the success of the present 
Lesson Helps, give promise of a like suc- 
cess for the Bible Class Magazine Com. 


The Tragedy of Quebec, Sccond Edition 


Paper 25c.; Cloth 50c. 


If your bookseller does not have it, co- 
pies may be obtained, partage paid, on re- 
mitting price to the Ontario Publishing 
Co., Toronto, or to the Gleaner, Hunting- 
don, Que. 
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JOHN E. TREMBLE 


Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - 


MONTREAL. 
In Medicine the best is none too good. 
We keep only the best and charge a fair price for it. 


How 
to prepare 


COFFEE 


A teaspoonful of ‘ CAMP,’ 
boiling water—that’s all! 


most fragrant, delicious, refreshing cup 


sugar, milk, 
Result—the 


of coffee you ever tasted in your life. 


Put ‘CAMP’ 
to-day- 


on your grocery order 


R. Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, 
BEiNY satisfaction to Y0b. 


G. & J. E. GRIMSON 


MAKERS OF 
ART GLASS CHURCHWINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL 


10" BELLS 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
—) McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


ot UNLIKEOTHER BELLS 

(ge SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Ra “ABLE, LOWER PRICE. 

POURFREECATALOGUE 


SS Es 2 SS, TELLS WHY, 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Gincinnatl, 0. 


THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC 


Second Edition 
Paper cover 25c; Cloth 50c. 


If your Bookseller does not have it, copies may be 
obtained. postage paid, on remitting price to THE 
ONTARIO PUBLISHING COMPANY, TORONTO, or 
to THE GLEANER, HUNTINGDON, QUE. 


208 McGill Street, - Montreal 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 
CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. Leeann COMPANY, Montreal 


Record 


Ghe Lreshuterian 4 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D D. 


Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, 

“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.”’ 

Same rate to small churches in parcels of six or more, 
To U.S.A. postage additional. 


yearly. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
Thereis no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and finding it helpful, 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel, 
The Kroorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


AS ne RECORD is piaielea at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church wo1k in the congregation, 


Payments should be made by Money Order, 
Do not mail money unregistered, 
Make cheques payable at par, 
w  Douotsend staips. 


In sending renewal of order. be careful to give 


the name and ‘address to which it was previously sent, 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice, 


The Regular Issue is now 


62,000 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 


The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Ke he She Dis ie he 


“Half the troubles of life are imaginary.” 


‘Fidelity to principle is the highest ex- 
pediency.” 


“What will the fault-finding Christian do 
in heaven.” 


“An iceberg in the pulpit cannot kindle a 
fire in the pews.” 


“Whatever God will have us to do He 
Will help us to do.” 


“The ‘brother’s blood’ 
trance to every saloon.” 


stains the en- 


The greatest of all faults is to be con- 
scious of none.—Carlyle. 


“You can’t afford to take any chances of 
God and eternity.” 


“Look your difficulties in the face, and 
they will begin to run.” 


“Never step over one duty to perform an- 
Other. Take the nearest first.” 


“When a man reaps the whirlwind, he is 
always astonished at the crop.” 


“Habits make ruts either for God’s cha- 
riots or for the devil’s wagons.” 


“God needs men like Daniel to-day, as 
much as he did in Daniel’s day.” 
“If you would be a good reaper, keep 


close to the Lord of the harvest.” 


“Give a lie a day’s start, and truth will 
have to chase it round the world.” 


“Ye are my witnesses,’ saith the Lord. 
“This. honour have all His saints.” 


“Those who prefer the service of sin 
must be satisfied with the wages of sin.” 


_ “The man God uses does not spend much 
time in looking for an easy place.” 


“To bring up a child in the way he 
Should go, travel that way yourself.” 


The more religion one has himself the 
more he is apt to discover it in others. 


“Many a prayer for. a revival has failed 
because the preacher did not want it.” 


“God hears prayer only when the man 
who offers it is kneeling on holy ground.” 


The happiness of your life depends upon 
the auality of your’ thoughts.—Marcus 
Aurelius. 
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“The poorest possible use for a man’s: 


brains is to think for ever about himself.” 


“A Christian helps the cause of God not 
so much by what he says as by what he is.” 


“The man who is willing to only have a 
little religion might as well not have any.” 


“A sense of duty may not be the highest 
motive, but the best men are moved by it.” 


A generous spirit is better than gold, and 
does not need gold to show itself.—The 
West-land. : 


The sooner you get a child to be a law 
unto himself, the sooner you will make a 
man of him. 


We do not know how cheap the seeds of 
happiness are, or we should scatter them 
ottener.—Lowell. 


The greatest events of an age are its best 
thoughts. It is the nature of thought to 
find its way into action. 


Pure living, true thinking, right acting 
and accurate stating, are good foundations 


Tor a noble character.—East and Mae 


} 


A large part of the work of> philanthropy 
and of the churches, as well as of the state, 
is an attempt to undo the work of the 
saloon. 


! 

The talents, ours to-day, may be demand- 

ed by the Owner to-morrow....Fidelity, 

not success, regulates the final reward.-— 
Macduff. 


Our thoughts may be prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever the attitude of 
the body may be, the soul is on its kKnees.— 
Victor Hugo. 


“Jesus came to Nazareth where He had 
been brought up; and as His custom was, 
He went into the Synagogue on the Sab- 
bath day.’—Luke. 


Use what talents you possess. The work 
of the world is done mostly by ordinary 
ahility, while geniuses are waiting for 
splendid opportunities. 


The mark of a saint is not perfection, but 


consecration. A saint is not a man _ with- 
out faults, but a man who has given him- 
self without reserve to God.—B. F. West- 
cott. 


No peace was ever won from fate by sub- 
No peace is ever in. 


terfuge or agreement. 
store for any of us but that which we shall 


win by victory over shame or sin—victory © 


over the sin that oppresses, as well as over 
that which corrupts.—Ruskin. 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enrolled now for 1909-10, 
Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s College, Toronto. 
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A Residential and Day School for Girls. 


_ GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science, 
Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming bath. Cla~ses average ten each. 
Mrs. GEORGE DicKSON, Director ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A., Principal. 
For Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretary, 
St. Margaret’s College, Toronto, 


ON THE 
17TH ANNIVERSARY 


of The Great-West Life Assurance Co., 
August 18th last, the business held in 
force was over $43,060,000. 

It is an evidence of the value of The 
Great-West Policies that no less than 
$5,000,000 of this large amount is ‘‘re«w 
peat’’ insurance. Policyholders, needing 
more protection, have found themselves 
unable to improve upon the policies they 
hold, and have insured again with The 
Great-West Life. 

And well they might. Low premiums 
and high profits are strong arguments. 


ASK FOR INFORMATION. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


There is always a fool at one end of a 
flatterer’s tongue—and sometimes at both 
ends. 


Largest Amateur Stockin 
America., Unique German 
Cameras ali styles and 
sizes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal. 


R: F. SMITH 


Photo Goods 


ST. ANDREWS COLLEGE 


A RESIDENTIAL & DAY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Upper and Lower Schools TORONTO 

Boys prepared for Universities, the Royal Milie 

tary College, and Business. Excellent Staff, 

Complete Equipment. New Buildings. 
Large Athletic Fields. 


Rev. D. Bruce MacnonaLp, M.A., LL.D., 
Calendar senton application, 1762 Prixctpal 


Morton Phillips & Go. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL; 


Se ees 


oronto, Ont. 
Cor. Yonge and Alexander Streets. 


A HIGH CLASS SCHOOL. _ Enter any time. 
Graduates readily get positious. Write to-day for hand- 
some Catalogue. W. J. ELLIOTT, Principal. 


Priestley’s Dress Fabrics 
always Fashionable 
Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest cloths at the leading Dry Goods Stores. 


In God’s measurement of men, great 
souls are often found in obscure places, 
while pigmies pose on pedestals which 
stand in conspicuous places. 


ILLUMINATED 
ADDRESSES 


Write us when you need one 


WANLESS & CO. 


(Established 1840) 
396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 
November 28th., and Before and After. 


The following from President Forrest, on 
behalf of the Assembly’s Committee, speaks 
for itself. The duty of ministers and peo- 
ple is plain. Some Scriptures may be ob- 
scure, but this one, as to the method of se- 
curing harvesters, is unmistakable. Some 
commands are difficult, calling for self-de- 
nial. This one is easy. If any disobey, it 
is not due to “cannot” but to “will not.” 
“Prove me now—saith the Lord, and see.” 


To the Ministers of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada. 


Dear brethren, 

At the meeting of Assembly in Hamilton 
a large committee was appointed to consi- 
der the question of the lack of candidates 
for the ministry. The committee held sev- 
eral meetings. The conclusion come to 
was that this was no new difficulty in the 
work of the church. When Jesus was on 
earth the harvest was plenteous but the la- 
bourers were few and the Master Himself 
suggested the remedy. “Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest'that he send forth 
labourers into his harvest.” With a view 
to carrying out the Lord’s command, it was 
agreed to issue an appeal to all the minis- 
ters of our church to bring the matter spe- 
cially before their congregations on the last 
Sabbath of November, and to make it a 
subject of prayer at the weekly prayer- 
meeting. 

Following the instructions of the Com- 
mittee, I now make the appeal to all our 
ministers, and am publishing it in the 
Recorp so that all of our people may see it, 
and be prepared heartily to co-operate. We 
believe in prayer. Let us put the Master’s 
remedy to the test. 

On behalf of the Assembly’s committee, 

JOHN FORREST, 
Convener. 


Halifax, Sept. 24, 1909. 
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OUR WOMEN’S SOCIETIES. 


The family of our Women’s Missionary 
Societies numbers four. It is not so large as 
our Synod family which numbers eight, or 
our College family which numbers Six Dut 
it is doing a grand work in upduilding and 
extending the Kingdom of Christ. 

The combined work of this family for 
the past year shows a total contribution to 
the work of missions of well on to one 
hundred and twenty thousand dollars, viz.— 
The W. F. M. 8., Eastern Division, $21,194; 
the W. M. S. $7,585; the W. F. M. S., West- 
ern Division, $70,955. and the W. H. M. S., 
$18,600. 

The first named is in the Maritime Synod. 
For many years its work was wholly 
foreign; but it has recently extended to 
include also Home Missions, with the re- 
sult that a considerable amount has beea 
raised for the latter, with larger giving 
than before for the former. 

Thee Wi MoS? tis ra ithe” Provines: sof 
Quebec, with its executive in Montreal. 
It is the oldest of the Women’s Societies 
and carries on Home, French and Foreign 
work. 

The W. F. M. S., W.D.,. with its execu- 
tive in Toronto, is, as its name implies, a. 
foreign missionary society and works for 
women and children in heathen lands and 


-Indian women and children in the North-- 


west and British Columbia. 

The W. H. M. §., is the youngest of the: 
family, and was founded to meet the needs: 
of the rapidly extending Home Mission 
work in the North and West. 

Some members of the family are a good 
deal larger and stronger than others, some 
smaller; some are younger, some older; 
but all are working with a system and 
energy and perseverance most commend- 
able. If the men of the church were all and 
always as diligent and faithful in obeying 
to the extent of their ability, the Saviour’s 
last command, what a work might be done. 
May such an outcome result from the new 
life of the Laymen’s Movement. May the 
men “come to their own”. 


? 
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“Harvesters” for the West. 


Not harvesters of wheat but of men, 
twenty of them, passed through Montreal 
to-day, 27th September, on their way to the 
Northwest. And there are more to follow, 
for Dr. E. D. McLaren, who has just re- 
turned from Scotland, engaged about twice 
that number to come out to labor in the mis- 
sion fields of the West and North. He inter- 
viewed a great many young men and chose 
these. They will give a year or a year and 
a half to home mission work and will then 
carry on their studies at Winnipeg or Van- 
couver, with mission work between terms, 
until they complete their course for the 
ministry. They impress one favorably as 
good, earnest young men, who will give a 
good account of themselves in future years. 

There are great opportunities, both at 
home and abroad, never were greater, for 
men who wish to invest their lives where 
they will count for most. 


An Ideal Congregation. 

Not that it has yet attained or is already 
perfect; not that it is better than many 
another congregation, perhaps not so good 
as some; but a recent incident in its his- 
tory suggests an ideal at which congrega- 
tions should aim. 

It is St. Giles church, Montreal. A few 
years ago it was started as a mission in 
the suburbs. Most of its people work hard, 
and long hours, for their living. There is 
not too much spare cash. The giving is not 
of their abundance, but of their earnings. 
They have a small church. They need a 
larger one and are planning to build as 
soon as they are able. 

But they have not waited to get every- 
thing for themselves before they think of 
others. They have thrown’ themselves 
heartily into the work of sending out a 
missionary of their own to our Honan Mis- 
sion, and:on the 13th Sept. ult. they had 
a crowded and enthusiastic meeting of the 
congregation to bid formal farewell and 
God-speed to Mr. and Mrs. Luttrell on the 
eve of their departure for China. On the 
platform, too, was their missionary to the 
Northwest, and he also received a Bible 
as his commission on his sending forth. 

This, then, is an ideal at which congre- 
gations should aim, not merely their own 
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comfort and satisfaction, but, as soon as ~ 
they are able, to have their representatives 
in the Home Mission field and in the For- 
eign Mission field, doing their part in win- 
ning the world to truth and righteousness. 

But one missionary is only a beginning. 
As congregations get stronger they can send 
out others. Some of our congregations are 
doing this, taking a larger part in the 
world’s redemption. 

A still further ideal is that individuals 
should support a missionary of their own. 
Several are doing this, with doubtless more 
to follow, as the spirit of stewardship and 
consecration extends more widely in the 
church. 


W. EF. M. S., Eastern Division. 

More than twenty-one thousand dollars, 
an increase of more than fifteen hundred 
on the previous year, was the giving of 
the W. F. M. §., Eastern Division, as re- 
ported at the thirty-third annual meeting 
of the Society, held in Truro, on the 14th 
September ult. and the following days. 

There has been an increase also of 
twenty auxiliaries, and 931 members, the 
total membership being now 8,800, grouped 
in 333 auxiliaries. 

“The Message,’ the organ of the Society, 
reports a good year, with a balance in the 
treasury. 

The organization of the Society is very 
thorough and covers the whole Maritime 
Synod. Every presbytery has its presby- 
terial, ten in all. Not only so but each 
presbyte1\ is well covered, as the follow- 
ing figures show:—Pictou presbyterial 
$4.120; Halifax, $2,455; Sydney, $2,277; 
Truro, $2,247; St. John, $2,073; Wallace, 
$1,943; Miramichi $1,855; P.EL.L., $1,593; 
Inverness, $1,586; Lunenburg and Yar- 
mouth $712, which, with interest, makes 
up the handsome total. 

Life membership has flourished, sixty- 
five being added to that honor roll during 
the year. * 

A strong resolution was adopted, pledg- 
ing its members to earnest endeavor in sup- 
plementirg the efforts of the: F. M. CG. to- 
wards paying off the debt on the Foreign 
Mission Fund. 

The decision of this Society, to include 
in its work, Home Missions as well as for- 
eign, has not hindered its work abroad. 
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CRITXCISM OF MISSIONARIES. 


There have been widely quoted and pub- 
lished these past few days the sayings of 
one who has been for two years in Japan, 
as a trades commissioner, and who has 
come back to Canada, and is enlarging, on 
public platforms and elsewhere, on the in- 
efficiency of the Protestant foreign mis- 
sionaries in Japan. 

His assertions are sweeping and confi- 
dent; that these men do not do missionary 
work; they do not master the language; 
they will never touch the religious life of 
the nation; the present missionary policy 
will end in disaster to the work in Japan; 
he would recall half the missionaries in 
two years and most of the other half in 
five years, and would employ earnest native 
Japanese evangelists to preach to their fel- 
lows; etc., etc. 

His statements in themselves do. not 
merit serious attention, but their insistent 
publicity prompts a few questions.— 

If there are young Japanese who could 
be engaged to preach Christianity to their 
fellows, whose work was it that won these 
young men to Christianity? 

To whom is it owing that there are sev- 
eral influential Christian Missionary Col- 
leges, the Doshisha and otters, training 
in Christian principles future leaders in 
Church and State in Japan ? 

To whose agency is it owing that, where- 
as, not many years ago,the government of 
Japan issued an edict forbidding any one 
to embrace Christianity on the pain of 
death, and threatening that if the God of 
the Christians Himself should come to 
Japan He would be put to death, there are 
to-day fourteen members of the Japanese 
parliament, the nation’s legislators, who 
are avowed Christians; that the Speaker of 
their Parliament is a Presbyterian elder; 
that the commander-in-chief of the Japan- 
ese army and the admiral of the Japanese 
navy are both earnest Christian men? 


To whom is it due that among such a’ 


self-contained people, there is to-day a 
large and flourishing Japanese Protestant 
Christian community, with a church mem- 
bership of sixty thousand, and rapidly in- 
creasing. 

To whose work is owing the latest mes- 
sage from Japan, of seven young men, 
students of one university, devoting them- 
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selves together to the Christian ministry? 

What human agency has brought all 
these things about, except it be these mis- 
Ssionaries, who, says the critic, can never 
touch the religious life of the nation, and 
whose methods and policy are to bring 
disaster, and whom He would recall? 

In discussing “fitness” another question 
is suggested, viz.whether one man, who 
has spent two years in Japan, engaged 
along an entirely different line, know- 
ing/;/nothing / ofthe \ language, is) “very 
fully qualified to criticise and correct and 
sit in judgment upon the work and me- 
thods of some eight hundred men and 
women, whose ability and knowledge are 
fairly guaranteed by their being chosen and 
sent to the foreign field, and whose char- 
acter, and desire to know and do what is 
best in the work, is shown by life-long de- 
votion to it and patient continuance in it, 
some of them for half a century. 


Three general remarks may be 

(1) The Japanese language is 
difficult in the world, more so 
Chinese, so much so that men of recog- 
nized scholarship and liguistic attain- 
ments, such as- Dr. QGulick, frankly own 
that they cannot make the philosophic dis- 
tinctions, express the shades of thought, 
in Japanese, that they can in their own 
English tongue. But while this is true, 
yet a reasonable efficiency in the use of the 
language is required, and, with rare excep- 
tions, is attained, by every missionary. 

2. Our own church has no missionaries in 
Japan proper, but all missionaries of all 
Protestant churches in all lands, are vo- 
lunteers, who freely give their lives to the 
work, and, as a rule, are carefully examined 
as to character, ability and education before 
they are accepted and sent, and may fairly 
be assumed to be able to judge what is 
best, and to try to do it. 

3. The aim of all missionary bodies is to 
train up a native ministry, as fast and as 
far as suitable young men can be found 
for the purpose, to establish a native 
church, self-sustaining, self-propagating. 


added. 
the most 
than the 


U. S. Consul General Wilbur, recently of 
Halifax, now of Japan, stated a few months 
ago, at Toronto, that the work and success 
of the missionaries in Singapore so im- 
pressed him that it was the means of his 
conversion. 
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CHURCH UNION. 


In looking over some old numbers of THE 
PRESBYTERIAN ReEcoRD to-day, ‘we came 
across an article with the above heading, in 
the issue of September, 1894, .fifteen years 
ago, which we had published before the 
question had become a live one in our 
church. It is as follows:— 

What is meant by Union? Is it Christian 
Unity, or, ecclesiastical and Doctrinal Uni- 
formity. If by “Church” we mean the true 
Church of Christ, made up of all true be- 
lievers; and if by “Union” is meant the true 
Spiritual Union of these believers into the 
one body of Christ, then Church union is 
already accomplished. All true Christians 
are members of Christ and therefore, ““mem- 
bers one of another.” 

If by “Church” (be meant an outward 
visible organization, and if by ‘‘Union” it be 
demanded that all Christians shall have a 
uniform standard of doctrinal ‘belief, a uni- 
form type of Church government, and a uni- 
form mode of religious worship; then mani- 
festly that end is not yet attained, nor it is 
likely to be, so long as any part of the 
Chureh visible is upon earth. 

There are in this connection two things, 
and {but two, that all Christians should 
earnestly seek. 


One -of these things is, Christian Unity. 
In order to this it is not necessary to bring 
about uniformity. Preference for a differ- 
ent form, either of government or worship, 
need be no hindrance to the most intimate 
Spiritual fellwship and love ‘between be- 
lievers. One soldier may prefer the arms 
and uniform of the Guards, another, those 
of the Black Watch, yet each may ibe equally 
and supremely devoted to Queen and 
Country. 

Different denominations, whatever their 
preferences regarding doctrine, government, 
or ritual, should keep “the Unity of the 
Spirit in the bond of peace.” It was for 
this, for Spiritual ‘Unity,’ for real ‘“one- 
ness,” and not for merely outward uniform- 
- ity, that Christ asked ,when He prayed that 
“they all might be one.” He Himself ex- 
plains it when He continues, “as Thou 
Father art in Me and I in Thee, that they 
also may be one in Us.” The unity between 
God the Father and God the Son is not in 
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any outward seeming, but a real Spiritual 


oneness. Such a unity is the great want to- 
day. Division into “sects,” so called, is not 
injuring the Church, fut the fact that that 
sometimes these divisions do not recognize 
as they should, in each other, their brethren 
in Christ; this does the harm. 


Avsecond thing in this connection for 
which Christians should strive, is to seek, 
in doctrine, and government, and worship, 
to have, not what is uniform with others, 
but to have what seems to him the best and 
most scriptural. Far more earnest than the 
striving for the wniform, should be the 
seeking for the trwe, and if one man in his 
search finds what seems the truth along one 
line of doctrine or polity, and another along 
a different line, let each be fully persuaded 
in his own mind. 

Men are so constitued that they are ap- 
pealed to iby different cults. It is probable 
that the Gospel “commends itself to more 
people in the world to day than if all 
Evangelical systems were made uniform 
with any one of them. There is unity in 
nature but not uniformity. So long as God 
permics aonest spiritual seekers after truth 
to arrive at different conclusions regarding 
the form of Sacrament, or government, or 
worship, in which that truth should ex- 
press itself, we need not concern ourselves 
with trying to bring about outward uni- 
formity. 


In proportion as this true Spiritual Unity 
prevails, two results will follow. 

1. Churches that are alike in doctrine and 
practice, that are only separated ‘by historic 
lines, Churches such as the different 
branches of Presbyterianism in our own 
country before the union, and the Free and 
U. P. Churches in Scotland at the present 
time, will come together into one. This has 
been the case in our own country, and will 
probably soon follow in the Motherland. 

2. Evangelical Churches that differ more 
or less in doctrine or practice, and who do 
not wish to change; while they cannot see 
their way to outward conformity, will keep 
the outward in its proper place, and will not 
allow it in any measure to bar true Chris- 
tion fellowship with their brethren of other 
Evangelical Churches. 

Unity is practicable. It lies to our hand. 
It can be cultivated by all. Let us earnest- 
ly Seek it, pray for it, work for it, practice 
itv and iby degrees, in God’s good time, the 
uniformity, so far as it is desirable, will 
come.” 
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ALONG THE FRONTIER. 
By Rrv. W. G. BRown, RED DEER, |ALTA. 


Alberta’s newest part, the Hand Hills dis- 
trict, has been calling me for some weeks. 
Jt is interesting to see the open prairie’ ot 
four weeks ago transformed into a town 
with its streets and avenues and squares 
and with forty buildings’ growing like 
mushrooms in a night. This is what you 
see in the new town of Castor which is to 
be the present terminus of the C. P. R. ex- 
tension from Stettler. 

If you want to see variety in freighting 
outfits you ought to drive over the wagon 
road from Stettler to Castor—horses— 
mules—cayeuses—oxen—bulls, ete, in all 
manner of combinations and at least a hun- 
dred and thirty teams in all. ~ 

The most interesting of all is the home- 
steader with his canvas-covered wagon 
drawn by a yoke of oxen. If he is fortu- 
nate enough to have a wife and children 
they are under the canvas and are prepared 
to camp by the trail on their way to the 
new home, probably a hundred miles dis- 
tant. 

The grain sown on this Spring’s breaking 
looks well and wherever there is a creek 
or old creek bed you see the coal cropping 
out. If it were not for this provision of 
an inexhaustible supply of coal this coun- 
try could not be settled. God’s ways are 
past finding out. 

There they go—Danes, Austrians, Scan- 
danavians, Russian Jews, Germans, Fin- 
landers, Frenchmen, and Anglo-Saxons from 
many lands. To these people this is truly 
the land of promise. 


But what a problem;—and what a pro- 
blem for the churches! many of these peo- 
ple care nothing about our great institu- 
tions. They have come to make money. 
The pioneer missionaries of Ontario and 
Quebec had many hardships; but their peo- 
ple were eager for the Word. Our mission- 
aries have the physicial hardships and the 
greater hardships of indifference and even 
opposition in some places. Of course, there 
are many devout men and women in this 
new land. These are the leaven, and bye 
and bye they will leaven the whole lump. 

I visited settlements in which people 
said fo me, “We have been in here since a 
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year ago last June, and you're the first 
minister we’ve seen.” “We want service 
just as soon and as often as you can give 
it.’ Do we wonder that men and women 
grow weary under these conditions? 

I rode over a good deal of the country 
alone on horseback. Guided by the town- 
ships and ranges and the sun, I found 
my way from place to place. One of fifteen 
miles was deserted; no sign of life 
except hawks, badgers and coyotes. The 
prairie was covered with buffalo bones and 
a slight trail was indicated by stakes 
driven in and buffalo heads on top of them. 
I wonder whether there is another trail in 
the country which has buffalo heads for 
sign-posts for fifteen miles? 


In the Hand Hills our missionary—the 
Rev. Wm. Millar, and his splendid wife are 
holding tae fort. Mrs. Millar’s experiences 
this spring, when for six weeks in a tent 
she could hardly eat or drink, with a doctor 
sixty-five miles away, ought to be told in 
every W. H. M. S. in the church. 

Here I found Mr. Sinclair, from Glen- 
garry, ninety-two years old, still active and 
interested in the Lord’s work. 

Mr. Millar has service in the house of his 
son, Charles, who for twenty years was pre- 
centor for the Rev. Daniel Gordon in the 
historic church of Indian Lands, Ont. 

Space forbids the mentioning of the 
names of many worthy people; but may I 
say that the life and work of Mr. and Mrs. 


‘Millar in this whole district will be of in- 


calculable value. Already he is leading in 
the organizing of school districts and other 
good work. ; 

J. Lloyd Hughes, a Welsh coal miner, is 
proving himself in his first mission field 
further north; while L. C. Harry, one of 
our worthy laymen from England, is es- 
teemed very highly for his works’ sake in 
the adjoining fields. 


The need of co-operation between the 
churches in this work is forced on one as 
one rides from place to place. We must di- 
vide the territory and I trust that before 
another year has passed that something de- 
finite along these lines will be done. This 
‘is practical and seems to me imperative. 

If we are to weld this mixed multitude 
into sturdy and loyal citizens, the church 
and the public school are the two agencies 


that must do it. The Government has made 
liberal provision for the latter. The church 
simply must rouse herself to the critical 
importance of the next few years. We 
want money, lots of it, but we want stal- 
wart, manly, self-sacrificing men who see 
the future and live for it, and we must 
pay them enough to live without constant 
anxiety when they come. 


HOME MISSION WORK. 
In Northern Ontarie. 


By Rev. S. CHILDERHOSE, D. D. 


Opportunities are rare and are neglected 
at peril. In Northern Ontario is an oppor- 
tunity for mission work scarcely surpassed 
anywhere. If the church neglects this op- 
portunity it will be with disastrous results, 
for the welfare and even the very existence 
of a nation depends on its moral and reli- 
gious condition. 

For years Northern Ontario was regard- 
ed by many as a weary wilderness of rocks 
and bogs and lakes dividing our country 
into two sections. This misconception has 
been completely removed by the discovery 
of rich mineral deposits and great stretches 
of agricultural lands. It has a larger area 
of land suitable for agricultural purposes 
than old Ontario. Its mineral resources 
are among the richest in the world. The 
wealth of its forests is not surpassed any- 
where on the continent. It abounds with 
magnificent waterpowers capable of supply- 
ing unlimited electrical power to mills and 
factories. The three great transcontinental 
railways traverse it, putting it in close 
touch with the east and the west. 

These great resources of wealth are now 
receiving the attention of capitalists who 
are investing millions of dollars in mines 
and timber. Settlers are pressing north 
and taking up township after townshiv of 
the rich arable lands of the clay belt. Peo- 
ple of every land and of every clime, lured 
by its wilds and its wealth are finding their 
way into the north land to uncover its hid- 
den treasure or to make homes for them- 
selves. Railway companies are building 
railways east and west, north and south, 
to transport the increasing products of the 
lands, forests and mines to suitable mar- 
kets. One of the prospects of New Ontario 
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is that it will have a larger population 
than old Ontario. 

If this new country of great material re- 
sources and future possibilities lying in the 
heart of Canada is to stand, it must be re- 
ligious and moral. This good land must be 
taken possession of for Christ. Our church 
must assume its responsibility to the set- 
tlers and shanty men, to the prospectors 
and miners, who by their efforts and priva- 
tions are adding a new province to the Do- 
minion, It must be done at once with 
great earnestness and enthusiasm, AIl- 
ready there is much ground to be over- 
taken. 

Thus far the church has tailed to keep 
pace with the progress of the country or 
with the needs of the Home Mission work. 
There will be upwards of fifty thousand 
men in the lumber camps this winter. It 
is quite safe to say that three-fourths of 
them will not see a Protestant missionary. 
The other fourth will see one so seldom 
as scarcely to feel his influence. 

On the other hand the influence of the 
whiskey shark and other agents of the 
devil will be felt so strongly that in the 
spring hundreds of these men will hand 
over to them for drink the hard-earned 
wages of the winter and return to the 
camps for another season, beggared in 
pocket and in manhood. 

The army of men engaged in prospect- 
ing, mining and kindred work is increasing 
daily. They are a fine type of men, hore- 
ful, intelligent and venturesome. They en- 
dure great hardship in seeking the hidden 
riches of the land and seldom hear from 
any one of the pearl of great price. 

There are several thousand men employed 
in the construction of railways. They are 
of all classes from the resident engineer, 
who superintends the work, to the dago who 
does the mucking. These are almost wholly 
neglected by the church. ; 

Besides this great army of homeless and 
restless men who are hewing, drilling and 
digging to add to the wealth and extent of 
our country there are hundreds of homes 
scattered throughout the great north coun- 
try that will not be brightened by a single 
visit from a missionary this winter. No 
settler should be able to say “I have been 
here seven, five, or even two years without 
a visit from a missionary. In too many 
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cases this has been said with too much 
truth. 

The situation is critical and deserves im- 
mediate consideration. What should be 
done ? The answer is evident. Send more 
missionaries into the country. Send men 
of zeal, scholarship and spirituality in in- 
creasing numbers to keep pace with the 
growing needs of the field. This brings us 
face to face with the great home mission 
problem. 

How are the missionaries to be support- 
ed. It is out of question to expect them to 
bear their own expenses. The settlers who 
are clearing their lands and opening up the 


country will rot be able for some years to” 


support the missionaries as they ought to 
be supported. Men who have drifted from 
the church and who have even become ene- 
mies to it cannot be expected to contribute 
much to the support of its ordinances till 
they are first won back to the church and 
to Christ. 

Must the settlers and the men in the 
camps and mines, be sent away hunery ? 
No, “they need not depart. Give ye them 
to eat.” The church is well able to send 
missionaries to all classes in Northern 
Ontario and to aid in building churches 
where needed. Unless it receives more 
generous aid in the future than in the past 
the work will lag and suffer serious loss 
that can never be made up again. The 
great throng of men who are as sheep with- 
out a shepherd will drift more and more 
from the church, with the result that we 
will have in the heart of our country and 
right at our door, a great hotbed of atheism 
and immorality which may ultimately un- 
dermine the very life of the nation. A 
little leaven leaveneth the whole lump. 

The very character of this great Home 
Mission field should appeal to the generos- 
ity of the church. The work is principally 
among young men who are building up our 
country and developing its resources. They 
are not young men who are looking for easy 
places and nice jobs. They are the best 
asset of the nation and the greatest dan- 
ger will come from neglect of them. They 
are exposed to. fraud, intemperance and 
lust. If they are not protected from these 
vices and guided in the more excellent way 
they may be overcome, and become a re- 
proach to Canada instead of its glory. The 
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glory of any nation is a sober, intelligent 
and industrious people with high ideals of 
life and citizenship. 

Think of all that exists for serving and 
guarding young men in Old Ontario. There 
they have Christian homes, the church ser- 
vices, adult Bible classes, Y. P. Societies, 
Y. M. C. A. But in Northern Ontario most 
of the young men are away from home de- 
prived very often of any religious service 
or other influence to refine or ennoble. On 
the other hand, the bar-room, the blind pig, 
the gambling den and other places are to 
be found which lead astray many young 
men who came north intending to do well. 

If properly cared for now Northern On- 
tario will become an important basis in 
future years for supplies for foreign mis- 
sion work. Prince Edward county is one 
of the finest counties in Ontario. Last year 
it gave our church $11.50 to help it carry 
on its great foreign mission work. Why so 
small a contribution from this fine county. 
Our church neglected it in the early days. 
The lesson is plain for all to read. Neglect 
home mission work to-day and our church 
of the future will look in vain for help to 
carry on its great foreign mission work. 
Northern Ontario will have great riches and 
when in the hands of Christian men and 
women will be given to advance God’s work 
abroad. If the people are irreligious, the 
help is lost whatever their wealth. 


MARKS THAT TELL. 


Men carry unconscious signs of their life 
about with them. Those that come from 
the forge, and those from the lime and 
mortar, and those from the humid soil, and 
those from dusty travel bear signs of their 
occupation and their work. One need not 
ask a merry face or a sad one whether 
it hath come forth from joy or grief. 
Tears and laughter tell their own story. 

Should one come home with fruit, we 
say, “Thou art come from the ‘orchard’;”’ 
if with hands full of wild flowers, “Thou 
art come from the fields;” if one’s gar- 
ments smell of mingled odors, we say, 


“Thou hast walked in a garden.” 

But how much more if one has seen 
God, has held converse of hope and love, 
and hath walked in heaven, should he 
carry in his eye, his words, and his per- 
fumed raiment the sacred token of divine 
intercourse!—Henry Ward Beecher. 
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THE LAYMEN’S MOVEMENT. | 


Dear Record. 

The outlook this Autumn, for the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, both in the 
older East and the newer West, is even 
brighter, judging from the interest already 
shown, than it was in the stirring gather- 
ings of a year ago. The West is to be con- 
gratulated on its bountiful harvest, but 
more on the reports that come of the en- 
thusiasm with which they are entering 
into another and wider and more detailed 
and practical laymen’s cainpaign, than even 
the memorable campaign of 1908. 

There were fears that the enthusiasm 
might vanish when the less spectacular 
work had to be faced of reaching the in- 
dividual congregation. But such fears 
were groundless. Our business men mean 
business and know how to do business. 

They knew from the beginning that, in 
order to accomplish their objects, this in- 
spirational work must reach the individual 
congregation and the individual layman. 

This is an immense task, yet they are 
facing the problem with a purpose that 
will not accept defeat. Three men, Rev. 
A. H. Armstrong, representing our own 
church, and other two, representing other 
churches, are now in the West, arrang- 
ing the programme for a deputation that 
will follow in October and November. They 
report an eagerness at every point that sur- 
passes expectations. The only regret is 
that more points cannot be reached in the 
allotted time. 

In Ontario, the campaign has already 
begun. In Harriston, a few nights since, 
five hundred men were present at a ban- 
quet, and after the addresses, they arose 
with the conviction that it can and will be 
done, and that, “‘we must do our share.” 

In Galt, Ont., a few evenings since, a 
similar meeting was attended by four hun- 
dred men. The spirit of the Movement 
possessed them. The splendid objective of 
the Gospel for the world in this genera- 
tion, appeals to men in such an age as 
this when the thinking and the doing of 
life is onan ever enlarging scale. The mag- 
nitude of the effort is attractive. The small- 
ness of the church’s ideals in the past has 
repelled. A more worthy conception has 
dawned. Let the Presbyterian Church be 


found in the van of this grand movement. 
—R. P. M. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Rev, James Thompson died at his home 
at., Durham,')Picton. Co.,” N.S. on thel2qtn 
August ult., at the good old age of more 
than four score years and ten. He was 
born at Nine Mile River, Hants Co., N.S., 
and received his special training for the 
ministry at the “West River Seminary,” 
the “old log college’ of Canada. In 1854 
he was called and inducted as pastor at 
“Hconomy and Five Is:ands.’ From _ this 
he was called to Durham, West River, Pic- 
ton Co., where he labored for the re- 
mainder of his long ministry, until his re- 
tirement from its active work. He was one 
of the earliest and eldest of the home born 
and home trained ministry of our church. 
His jubilee was celebrated at Durham five 
years ago. 


Rev. Robert Hamilton, D.D. 

Died at Stratford, Ont., 15 Sept., aged 
eighty-five years. He was born in Stirling- 
Shire, Scotland, and received his training 
for the ministry in the University of Glas- 
gow. On graduating he was sent by the 
U. P. Church as a missionary to Canada. 
Soon after he accepted a call to Motherwell 
and Avonbank, where he was ordained and 
inducted 30th June, 1858, and labored 
there for forty-three years until his retire- 
ment in 1891, his entire life of active ser- 
vice in the ministry. After his retirement 
he visited, in 1892, the Holy Land. He was 
honored by Knox with the title of D.D. 
About a year ago, his jubilee was celebrat- 
ed by the congregations where he had 
wrought so long. 


Rev. George MaclLemnan died at Cale- 
donia, P.H.I., 2 Sept. ult., aged seventy-three 
years. He was born in Rosshire, 8 Apl., 
1836. When a child, his family came to Can- 
ada and settled in Chingacousy, Ont. He 
graduated from Knox College in 1864 and 
was settled at Harriston, Ont., the same 
year. In 1875 he was called to Camlachie, 
Ont.; in 1885 to Pinkerton, Ont.; and later 
to Graniteville, Vermont. In January, 1907, 
Mr. MacLennan was inducted into the pas- 
toral charge of Caledonia, P.H.I., where he 
labored until the end came. He preached as 
usual on the last Sabbath of his life, 29th 
and four days later passed 
peacefully to his rest. 
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WANTED. 


One hundred thousand Presbyterians who 
will enter into a prayer covenant for the 
evangelization of the world. That is the 
appeal issued by our Foreign Mission Com- 
Mitiee. It is a timely appeal. We have 
large schemes on foot, that are sure to mis- 
carry unless they are backed up by a cor- 
responding volume of prayer. 

The Laymen’s Movement is. entering 
upon anew campaign. Who can estimate 
its possibilities if adequately supported by 
prayer! The vast army of young people in 
the churches is also organizing for ag- 
gressive work. It needs to be directed by 
the wisdom that comes in answer to 
prayer. The world is throbbing with a new 
life which needs to be nurtured by prayer. 
The doors are open everywhere, but to be 
entered effectively the church must enter 
upon her knees. There is no need to-day so 
urgent as the need of intercessor, men 
and women who will take up the burden of 
prayer—who will intelligently look at the 
boundless possibilities, and believe that 
what God has begun He will bring to com- 
pletion if the church only prays. 

It is because of that conviction, the For- 
eign Mission Committee has issued a 
“Prayer card,’ which will help to suggest 
thought for petition and thanksgiving and 
give definiteness to prayer. This card will 
be distributed freely to all who will apply. 

Is it too much to expect that in the Pres- 
byterian church, approaching a membership 
of 300,000 there should be 100,000 who will 
join in this fellowship of prayer? Minis- 
ters may not find time to do individual 
canvass but they can get some of their 
earnest young people to enlist twenty or 
fifty or one hundred in the congregation 
who will share in this covenant of prayer. 

Begin now. Nobody can anticipate what 
may come to the congregation and the 
whole church if a vast multitude unitedly, 
daily besiege the throne. 

It is not a new organization and there 
need be no meetings, although an occa- 
sional meeting for consultation and united 
prayer might be a good thing. It simply 
means that one hundred thousand are asked 
to make daily intercession for some corner 
of this great needy world and to use this 
prayer card as a help, so far as it may be 
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found helpful. Will you not be one of the 
hundred thousand ? RoR. MACKAY. 


OUR OUTGOING MISSIONARIES. 


The additions to our Foreign Mission 
Stait, that are going out this Autumn are 
as follows:— 

Rev. H. P. Luttrell, B.A., recently minis- 
ter of Hull, Que., and Mrs. Luttrell, B.A., 
of Brockville, Ont., to our Honan Mission, 
China. This young couple, recently mar- 
ried, are supported by the congregation of 
St. Giles Church, Montreal, and were for- 
mally designated to their work by the 
Presbytery of Montreal at a meeting of the 
congregation held in that church 13th Sep. 
ult. 

Rev. J. 'D. McRae, B.A., of Ayr, Ont., and 
Mrs. McRae, of Winnipeg, recently married, 
and supported by Augustine Church, Win- 
nipeg, were designated to Honan, in Augus- 
tine Ch., Winnipeg, 14 Sep. 

Rev. Robert Duncanson, B.A., of Walton, 
Ont., and Mrs. Duncanson,: of Toronto, re- 
cently married, and supported by the con- 
gregation of St. Andrews Church, Vancou- 
ver, were designated in that church, 24th 
Sept. ult., to Kongmun, South China. 

Rey. J. M. Mcleod, Scotland, supported 
by Mr. R. M. Boswell, Elora, Ont., and some 
ot the Gaelic congregations of the Province 
of Quebec, was designated, 28 July, ta 
Korea. 

Miss Harriet M. Latter, B.A., Montreal, 
supported by the ‘“‘Woman’s Missionary So- 
ciety,’ to be designated 29th September, in 
the American Presbyterian Church, Mont- 
real, to Kongmun, South China. 

Miss M. Verne McNeely, of Zion Church, 
Carleton Place, Ont., was there designated, 
15th Sept., to Shanghai, China. 

Miss Annie O’Neill, Rutherford, Ont., was 
there designated, 1:th Sept., to Honan. 

Miss Agnes H. Hall, of Blackheath, Ont., 
was there designated 16th Sept., to Honan, 
China. 

Miss Margaret Macdonald, Toronto, sup- 
ported by College St. Church, Toronto, to be 
designated to Honan, China, date unsettled 
at this writing. 

Miss Janet E. Sinclair, of Knox Church, 
Toronto, self-supporting, is appointed to our 
India Mission, designation unsettled at date 
of writing, will sail for India in December. 
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“A MODERN MIRACLE PLANT.” 


Modern medical missions has been said 
to represent, in some measure, in our time, 
the miracles of Christ. The latter were 
the direct forthputting of His power and 
they commended His Gospel to the men of 
His time and led them to accept it. The 
former, in its loving helpfulness, commends 
the Gospel to the people of our time when 
they first hear it and leads many to accept 
it. Bodily healing was a part of the Good 
Tidings then, and it usually accompanies 
these same tidings to-day. And the work 
of the medical missionary sometimes seems 
aimost as wonderful to the heathen as did 
Christ’s miracles of healing to those who 
saw them of old. 

The above heading is the title of a 
pamphlet telling the story of the Williams 
Hospital in Pang Chuang, Shantung pro- 
vince, China, founded by the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions. af 

The name given, “Modern Miracle Plant,” 
speaking with reverence, is not a whol- 
ly unfitting name for a hospital, and as the 
conditions and needs of our own mission 
in Honan are much the same as at Pang 
Chuang, and our medical missionaries are 
asking earnestly for such a “plant” at each 
of the four main centres in our Honan Mis- 
sion, to meet the medical needs of about 
eight millions of people, more than all Can- 
ada, we give some extracts from the pam- 
phiet. A little change of Chinese names 
can be made by the readers to fit our own 
field. 

Hospitals are needed in some of our 
other fields, but as the hospital of which 
the story is here given is in China, in a 
neighboring province to Honan, and the 
conditions are similar, it may be taken as 
a duplicate of the needs of that field and 
of what might be accomplished there. 

It may be stated that the estimated cost 
of each hospital in Honan is about five 
thousand dollars. 

If any one wishes to provide a hospital 
to be named in memory of the donor or a 
friend, this is a good opportunity for a me- 
morial. 

Here are some of the extracts from the 
pamphlet, argument and incident. Think 
of them as in Honan, our own field and 
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work, except that the hospitals are wait- 
ing to be built by some of our readers. 


“The value of the medical work is shown 
in the fact that healing takes the place of 
miracles in the economy of the Gospel. The 
healing of the sick is a powerful force in 
dissolving prejudice and is a direct means 
of awakening spiritual interest and desire. 
Disease and pain are constant factors in 
life. Christian sympathy and knowledge 
become pervasive and powerful influences. 
These are seen 

(1) In the wide range of influence. We 
reach large areas in Shantung and Chihli. 

(2) In the multitudes of patients—ten 
thousand to thirty thousand each year. 

(3) In the dispensary preaching. 
seed on good ground. 

(4) In the close touch with native life, 
through constant human sympathies, in- 
terests, and definite help given. 

(5) In the large knowledge of native 
needs, desires, dangers, possible results. 

“A well appointed hospital work brings 
closest contact with individuals at most 
impressionable times. This is especially 
true of women patients. Abundant leisure, 
daily listening to the Gospel story, and 
painstaking teaching give permanent re- 
sults. A simple prayer, a Christian song, 
a simple creed in common words become 
priceless treasures in after years. These 
defend against prejudice and misapprehen- 
sion. These anticipate the time of pre-en- 
trance of the Truth and secure that loyalty 
and friendship which neither fierce hostil- 
ity, persecution, nor even boxer tumults can 
undermine or destroy. 

“Nowhere is the missionary more in har- 
mony with the command and the example 
of the Master than when, as he goes, he 
preaches and heals the sick. As a means 
of dissipating prejudice the great advantage 
of the medical work is that it is a perma- 
nent agency (the sick, like the poor, we al- 
ways have with us) that those who come 
do so of their own accord, and for an ob- 
ject; that they are influenced at a most 
susceptible time; that a single patient may 
not improbably communicate his good im- 
pressions to many others while under treat- 
ment, and to a much larger after he is dis- 
charged. 

“The physician’s soothing, healing touch 
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is the broad scythe which sweeps a harvest 
to his feet. What further word may he 
not speak to that grateful patient whom 
he has delivered from long bondage to suf- 
fering, aggravated by doctors, falsely so- 
called, and by a pathetic servitude of witch- 
craft and superstition. The simple wait- 
ing rooms of dispensaries are transformed 
‘into temples where the Lord God conde- 
scends to dwell; for some living missionary 
is beside the sufferer and turns his thought 
to those sweet words ‘God so loved the 
world’ or ‘Come unto me all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden.’ Hospitals become 
schools where heavenly lessons seem more 
easily learned than otherwise.” 


Origin of the Williams Hospital. 


‘Dr. S. Wells Williams, in 1884, twenty- 
five years ago, bequeathed five hundred dol- 
lars for medical work at Pang Chuang. 
Land was secured and the American Board 
made a grant of two thousand dollars for 
hospital buildings. 

“Tn 1886 the several hospital wards, dis- 
pensary and operating room were built, all 
of sun-dried adobe brick. On a tablet, 
without the gate, was engraven in Chinese 
characters, “The Williams Hospital.’ 


“The field of the Williams Hospital is 
now quite well delimited. With an area of 
about one-half of Massachusetts or nearly 
that of Connecticut, the hospital ministers 
to aS many as both of these sections com- 
bined. There is no other aid to which 
they can appeal. 

“If Boston, Detroit, St. Paul, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Indianapolis, Denver and San 
Francisco, all combined, with a total. popu- 
lation less than that of this teeming field, 
had the wants of the sick supplied by one 
hospital consisting of two physicians and 
eighty mud beds, it would be sad indeed.” 


“The long open court-yard was an in- 
teresting sight, at noon or night, crowded 
with native carts bringing the daily pa- 
tients, or closely packed with carts, animals 
and teamsters, which had brought patients 
four days’ journey away to this centre of 
help. 

“Men and women, rich and poor, singly 
or in family groups, with little ones crowd- 
ed into the rooms assigned to them. Here 
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comes a father with a son in sad plight 
to watch over, an elderly woman with a 
daughter to nurse her, or a daughter-in- 
law to slave for her, or a mother with un- 
failing devotion to care for a distressed and 
petulant son, or a husband to show such 
devotion to an invalid wife as is supposed 
to be unknown in Oriental lands. 


“The hospital became at once a Mecca 
for a vast region, covering at one time no 
less than sixty counties. The preacher in 
the daily waiting room often faced by ac- 
tual count an eager crowd representing 
from twenty to twenty-five counties. No 
faith healing ever secured a larger follow- 
ing, or More determined adherents. The 
number of women became _ increasingly 
large, and in other ways the work steadily 
grew. 

“Rains and floods melted down some 
adobe rooms in 1891. Additional land was 
secured, and a court for medical assistants 
was added. <A three room building was 
also added for men’s wards. In 1896 the 
executors’ of Madame Tank, a_ devoted 
friend, gave $5,500 for the hospital. Of this 
£2,000 was for immediate use, and the re- 
mainder for endowment. With this provi- 
sion, necessary repairs were made, and a 
small surgical ward and operating room, 
and a commodious guest hall were built. 

“The time spent by patients in the hos- 
pital reveals the opportunity for Christian 
work in the wards. In 1892 the patients 
spent an average of ten days, afterwards in- 
creased to fifteen and now thirty days, 
every effort being made to keep the patients 
at least as long as necessary. Coming thus 
into a circle of Christian thought and defi- 
nite effort many accept the Gospel mes- 
sage. No field for personal influence could 
Surpass such opportunity, nor unfold great- 
er results than our dispensary and hospital 
service. In one year patients came to us 
representing 1,031 villages. Christianity 


went in a direct and especial form to each 
of these. 


Cases and Incidents. 
“The value of the medical work in pre- 
senting the Gospel may be seen in a few 


typical cases which might be extended al- 
most indefinitely. 


“In 1884 a man living 20 miles west of 
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us brought his son of twenty years, with 
a large solid tumor on the back of his head 
reaching from ear to ear. It was keloid. 
Our facilities being meagre then we sent 
him to Dr. McKenzie at Tientsin. The 
mass was removed, the patient barely es- 
caping with his life. He became a Chris- 
tian, and served in the Tientsin hospital 
of the London Mission. He took the Gospel 
to his home, and the London Mission now 
has a large work and a chapel in his vil- 
lage as a consequence. 


“In 1889 a woman blind from double 
cataract came from the banks of the Yel- 
low River, led by her son of twelve, begging 
her way along. One eye was lost in opera- 
tion. The other healed rapidly, glasses 
were provided, and she could see well. She 
stayed on, learned to read and soon was set 
to teach other women. 

“In 1890 she became matron, and was 
remarkably useful as an elder sister to the 
women in the wards. She learned to ad- 
vise them and became a very essential 
part of the work, patient, indefatigable, and 
helpful under the skilled guidance of the 
ladies of the station. 

“Her two sons became Christians, one to 
be a school teacher, and the younger to 
take the long course of study in Academy 
and College, and still later in the Union 
Medical College, Peking, where he now is. 


“A man from Kao Tang brought his wife 
with a diseased foot. The leg was ampu- 
tated, the woman remained months at the 
hospital, learned to read, and with her hus- 
band was baptized. As Mrs. Hu, she has 
been’ many years with Mrs. Smith as a 
Bible woman, a sweet, brave life, full of 
loving devotion and spiritual effort. ‘Their 
village developed a small church and a 
valuable helper. 


“An intelligent artisan spent some 
months at the hospital. He renewed his 
youth in relearning the lost written char- 
acters. Mr. Smith gave him daily instruc- 
tion. He became a true Christian and 
brought in a score of men in his village. 
They formed the nucleus of the outstation 
at Chiu Cheng. 
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Four years ago, well-dressed, though 
poor, Mr. Tang of Tehchow was led to Pang 
Chuang by a friend, for hardly a ray of 
light got past the dense scars on his eyes, — 
caused by lack of care and Chinese mis- 
treatment. Needles thrust into the eyes 
by native “doctors” had produced quite the 
opposite effect desired, and we could hold 
out almost no hope. 

Every effort was made, however, and he 
remained nearly a year. Toward the ena 
of his stay a new patient, who had been 
listening to his clear and simple exposition 
of Scripture, asked him if he was not blind. 
“No,” he replied, “when I came I was 
blind, but now my ‘heart-eyes’ are better 
than they ever were, and I can see the 
glory of God.” 

“No one ever turned an affliction to bet- 
ter account. For three years he has been 
one of the best students in the School for 
Chinese Blind in Peking, and wiil later 
come back to serve as one ofr the hospital 
chaplains. 

“During his stay, among other victories, 
he conquered his opium habit, and gave up 
his partnership in the sale of the drug. To 
see him read, or play the organ and sing, 
during the summers when he helps here, is 
most interesting to his audience—all ac- 
quired since he lost his sight. The massive 
books of raised “point” characters he has 
made himself. His wife has learned to 
read very rapidly and will likely soon be of 
the household of faith. Mr. Tang led the 
richest man in Tehchow here last year, and 
he was also cured of a life-long opium 
habit. 


Value of the Mission Hospital. 


“A cold day in January, a rude couch of 
“one horse shay type’ was “borne of four” 
into the hospital yard. After setting the 
bed and its faintly moaning burden of 
earthly rags by one of the wards, the bear- 
ers and other villagers who had come re- 
marked that they were going home to din- 
ner. The suspecting doctor thought not— 
at least till he had learned a little of the 
case, 

“Mr. Li had been a carpenter and bean- 
curd maker in a village two miles north- 
west. He was taken sick with what proved 
to be liver abscess, and was now dumped 
in the hospital yard as it was ‘incon- 
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venient’ for him to die in rented premises, 
and, besides, it was the Chinese New Year 
season and who had time to help care for 
him ? 

“His beautiful little wife and baby were 
with him and explaining that there was 
but one chance in ten for recovery, we re- 
luctantly admitted the family, a friend hav- 
ing given a small sum to provide for such 
a case. After good feeding and two opera- 
tions he began to improve rapidly and is 
about to be discharged quite well. The 
gratitude of Mrs. and Mr. Li is balm in- 
deed, and they wish to present their little 
girls to the doctors. 


CHINA’S MORAL REFORMS. 
By Rev. R. A. JAFFRAY, OF TORONTO. 
MISSIONARY IN CHINA. 


First among the moral reforms may be 
mentioned the revision of a code of law 
over 2,000 years old, which did away with 
certain barbarous and horrible methods of 
capital punishment, also the abolition of 
the practice of requiring the family or 
clan, or even the whole district, of an of- 
fender, including the official in charge, to 
be responsible and to be punished for the 
crime of an individual. 

The examination of prisoners by torture 
and the indefinite detention of offenders in 
prison without a proper trial have also 
been corrected. In the same connection an 
extensive prison reform movement is also 
under way. The abolition of slavery and 
polygamy is being strongly pressed; 
ther of these practices, however, has been 
very widespread in China. 


The Foot-binding Evil. 


The movement for abandoning the cruel 
practice of foot-binding is making great 
progress. But while many of the Chinese 
are quite keen on changing their dress and 
adopting a kind of semi-European garb, 
wearing foreign hats, shoes, coats, etc., and 
even cutting off the queue (this latter has 
finally been sanctioned by the Government 
authorities), still the much more _ serious 
practice of foot-binding ‘is held to tena- 
ciously and has proved difficult to over- 
come. With the rapid changes in social 
custom in China, however, it is something 
that is bound to follow. 
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The Opium Curse. 

But now we come to the great moral 
vice of this people—the opium habit. Hon. 
J. W. Foster, formerly U. S. Secretary of 
State, has said with reference to this: “It 
has within the past hundred years become 
the crying social evil of the country, and 
it is a gigantic struggle which has been in- 
augurated for its eradication. No one who 
has not passed through the interior of 
China can appreciate the magnitude of the 
problem. It is held that nearly every fam- 
ily has felt the clutch of this monster 
vice, and it is known to have impoverished 
vrhole communities.” 

In September of 1906 an Imperial edict 
was sent forth terminating the cultivation 
and use of opium throughout the empire 
within a period of ten years. This most 
courageous crusade against the giant evil 
of opium on the part of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment and people may well be called “the 
greatest moral reform of the twentieth 
century. 

Every true Britisher must to a greater 
or less extent feel a sense of national 
shame that his nation was guilty of press- 
ing on the Chinese the opium trade by the 
war of 1840. 

Up to the present the British Govern- 
ment has tried to excuse itself, when ap- 
pealed to by the Chinese Government to 
abandon the trade and thus help her to 
stamp out the horrid evil, on the ground 
that, inasmuch as the poppy is much more 
extensively produced in China than in In- 
dia, so long as its production is permitted 
in China it is a legitimate trade for India. 

But the time for the pleading of this 
lame excuse is past, for China has without 
mistake undertaken in earnest the cure of 
this pernicious habit, the plucking out of 
this deep-seated cancer, and thus the so- 
called Christian Government of Great Bri- 
tain has at last been forced by the action 
of a heathen Government to admit that the 
opium trade is “morally indefensible.” 

Before this conclusion was arrived at 
Dr. Morrison telegraphed to the London 
Times that “every missionary in China, of 
whatever nationality, and the overwhelm- 
ing mass of disinterested public opinion, 
both official and unofficial (British), will 
rejoice when the British connection with 
the opium traffic wholly ceases.” The 
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Bishop of Hong Kong has asserted that 
twice the House of Commons has affirmed 
that this connection with the Indo-Chinese 
opium trade was wholly indefensible, and 
that the trade increased incalculably the 
misery of millions of their fellow-men and 
tended to the deterioration of a noble race. 


International Opium Congress. 


An International Opium Commission was 
recently held in Shanghai, at which Hon. 
Mackenzie King represented Canada. Its 
object was: (1) To devise means to limit 
the-use of opium, (2) to ascertain the best 
means of suppressing the opium trafic; 
(3) to offer definite suggestions of mea- 
sures which the Governments of participat- 
ing powers may adopt for the gradual sup- 
pression of opium cultivation, traffic and 
use within their Eastern possessions, thus 
assisting China in her purpose of eradica- 
tion of the evil from the empire. 

At that Commission, Viceroy Tuan Fang, 
in his opening speech, said: ‘“‘From the 
present outlook, together with the state of 
public opinion throughout our empire, 
there are great hopes that the consump- 
tion of opium can be stopped before the end 
of the prescribed limit of ten years.” 

Later on in his address the Viceroy said: 
“It was at first intended to limit the aboli- 
tion of opium in the empire to ten years, 
but the various provinces have been able 
so to reduce the cultivation of the poppy, 
that it would seem that this cultivation 
may be entirely stopped within the next 
couple of years. Moreover, the sale of pre- 
pared opium has also been rapidly reduced 
to over one-half, and we may certainly be 
able entirely to stop the sale and consump- 


tion of the native-grown opium within the 


prescribed limit of ten years.” 


That the Chinese Government and peo- 
ple are desperately in earnest in their un- 
Swerving sincerity to rid themselves of this 
terrible yoke, and that they are undertak- 
ing the task, which is one of the greatest 
‘Magnitude, and one from which the strong- 


est Government might well Shrink) in as. 


spirit of undaunted courage and confi- 
dence, may be seen from the following 
quotations from some of China’s own po- 
litical leaders. 

The Viceroy, from whose speech I have 
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quoted above, closes with these words: “I 
will, therefore, be the first to declare to 
this Conference that the Government and 
people of my country are determined to 
succeed in their object, and will not by any 
means turn aside from accomplishing the 
task before them.” 

In submitting the final resolutions to the 
conference on behalf of the Chinese dele- 
gation, Mr. Tong-Kai-Sun, in his eloquent 
speech says: “I wish to make clear in the 
very beginning that we realize that at last 
it is a question the solution of which de- 
pends on us, and us alone. However much 
help we may have from others, the largest 
part remains to us. 

“tT would not have you think, sir, that 
China comes to this commission in a spirit 
of impotence, crying to the world to rid 
her of a foe with which she had not the 
moral strength or courage to do battle. We 
understand the enormous difficulties; we 
have counted the cost; we are determined 
to rid ourselves of this curse.” 

Again he says: “Our investigations have 
convinced us that there are twenty-five mil- 
lion men in China addicted to the use of 
opium. But every day of further study 
into the question on the part of the Chin- 
ese commissioners—and we have not failed 
to face unflinchingly the diimculties—has 
more deeply convinced us that China can 
speedily stamp out this evil if she has the 
co-operation of the other civilized powers.” 
—Christian and Missionary Alliance. 


wey 


That there is room for reform along medi- 
cal lines as well as others map be seen from 
the following,— 

“Some of the substances known to be 
used in Chinese prescriptions are dried 
scorpions, rhinoceros skin, wood shavings, 


silk worm, oyster shells, maggots, cicada 
shells, asbestos, roasted barley, chalk, 
melon seeds, crushed pebbles, moths, centi- 
pedes, toads, lizards, caterpillars, tiger 
bones, powdered snakes, wasps and their 
nests. 


“Not only is it true that the non-Christian 
faiths no longer meet the needs of the peo- 
ple of non-Christian lands, but Christianity 
is now, as ever before, making strides in 
those countries.” 
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PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


BY Rey. P“ W. Pircuer, AMOY: 


Last year, 1908, was a memorable year 
in Chinese national affairs. Not alone on 
account of the supreme event that marked 
its closing days, but because of the general 
tendencies of this great people towards 
reform and national achievement, which 
has been more in evidence during the past 
twelve months than ever before. The year 
unmistakably shows that the movement of 
this vast nation, “admittedly in a state of 
transition,’ has been forward. 

With the death of the Empress Dowager, 
Tsu-chi, ‘within twenty-four hours after the 
demise of the Hmperor, Kwang-su, there 
passes from the stage of contemporary life 
one oi the most conspicuous figures in 
the Far Wast politics, one who for nearly 
half a century has been the real ruler of 
this nation. 

Kwang-su, for thirty-four years the ac- 
credited ruler of China, died on November 
14. A new reign under the title of Hsuan- 
Tung, has been successfully inaugurated. 
Until the child Emperor, Poa-yi, who was 
born February 8, 1906, comes of age, the 
affairs of state will be under the control 
of the regent Prince Chun, his father. 

That the new regime has been launched 
with so little friction, and a critical period 
passed without a political upheaval or let- 
ting slip the forces of disorder, demon- 
strates the character of the man who is in 
power. as well as the grip he has on na- 
tional affairs. With the support of men 
like Chang Chih-tung and others of Nke 
minds, there will be no halting in the cause 
of reform or national progress in every 
sphere of activity. | 

We watch this great phenomenon of pro- 
gress and transformation with eager ex- 
pectation. And while there may be clouds 
now and then arising ou the horizon, yet 
the movement is forward, not backward. 
There are many things to indicate it. We 
may point to some of them very briefly: 

(1) A demand for a constitutional gov- 
ernment has been made, and steps taken 
to meet it. In due time, when the people 
are educated up to such a standard as to 
warrant it, the great change will come. 
The first dawn is here, the day is bound to 
follow. 
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(2) Opium Reform. In the field of re- 
form there may be found much to fill one 
with disappointment and _ suspicion, but 
no one should be discouraged if the for- 
ward pace has not been with that accelera- 
tion which was expected and above all to 
be desired. No one can doubt the sincerity 
of the central government in its desire to 
put an end to the cultivation and consump- 
tion of opium. In good faith have the 
conditions of the British government been 
accepted for the suppression of the evil: 
viz., “that the gradual reduction of the In- 
dian opium shall be coincident with the 
decrease of the production of the native 
drug.” 

The International Opium Commission 
met in Shanghai in February, 1909. It 
endeavored, among other matters, to ‘dis- 
cover the best means for the suppression 
of the traffic, cultivation and use of the 
death-dealing drug. 

(8) A new journalism, and less and less 
anti-foreign, is fast taking the place of the 
old. <A new literature is Supplanting the 
old self-centered production of the past. A 
thousand publications of these new books 
are brought out in a single year. A firm— 
the Commercial Press—expends $14,000 
Mexican per month on salaries to its em- 
tloyees who dispose of these books among 
the eager buyers. 

(4) Nothing indicates the change that is 
taking place more clearly than the con- 
stantly increasing number of post offices. 
Seven hundred and seven were opened in 
1907, making a total of 2,803. In the Amoy 
district 29 new offices were opened, mak- 
ing a ‘total of 128 in this district. 

(5) Railroad extension during the year 
has increased rapidly. Nine of the eigh- 
teen provinces are now linked together by 
the iron bands, making a total of over 
three thousand miles of railroad—a mat- 
ter of far-reaching importance, economical- 


‘Ty, socially and politically. 


The Amoy-Chiang-chin Railroad, the first 
section of the Fukien Grand Trunk, has 
made appreciably good progress. The first 
locomotive arrived in Amoy February 10, 
1908. Of the need of railroads there can 
be no doubt. Nor can there be much doubt . 
about its being a paying investment, for 
the Chinese certainly are great travelers. 
One line of steamers between here and Foo- 
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chow carries alone 10,000 passengers, while 
the different launches that ply between 
Amoy, Chioh-be; Tong-an, and An-hai carry 
over 300,000 annually. 

(6) Currency reform is being agitated, 
and we have no doubt that in the near 
future some standard coinage will be 
adopted. It will be a long step in advance 
when some method in ‘dealing with cur- 
rency can be devised to take the place of 
the present miserable and uncertain sys- 
tem. 

(7) But it is in the field of education 
that the greatest change has occurred. The 
old antiquated system has passed away 
forever, and there can be no doubt that the 
government is doing its best to provide a 
system of education along Western lines— 
first-class colleges and universities—that 
will afford the best secular education pos- 
sible. That difficulties have been already 
met goes without saying. It is a tremen- 
dous task. 

But it should be borne in mind that such 
institutions alone will not meet our needs. 
In the first place they will not be founded 
on the Rock. In the second place they are 
not likely to afford a complete education. 
For we believe, ‘with others, that a know- 
ledge of science, art and literature alone, 
without knowing something about God and 
Jesus Christ as revealed in ‘the Holy Bible, 
is not a complete education. Nothing less 
than institutions founded upon Christian- 
ity will meet our ‘needs, and for that mat- 
ter the real needs of this people, though 
they may not or do not now realize it. 

Another thing to be borne in mind is the 
present opportunity to establish Christian 
colleges. There never was such a time as 
the present. A few years now will count 
for more ‘than decades will a few years 
hence. We stand at the parting of the 
ways and the opportunity is ours, but no 
one can say ‘it will be ours for many years. 
May we lose no time therefore in plant- 
ing our colleges and gather in as many as 
we ‘can of these young men and women 
within their walls and give them what 
they will not get elsewhere, a Christian 
education which means a complete educa- 
tion. 

Humanly speaking, these colleges, along 
with our other graded schools, are indis- 
pensable, for the extension of Christ’s 
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kingdom depends in large measure upon 
the men who are trained in them for 
pastors, evangelists, teachers, and for best 
citizenship. 

Last, Idolatry is losing its hold. The 
old faiths or beliefs are slipping from their 
anchorages. A recent proclamation by the 
Viceroy of the Min-Che provinces (Fukien 
and Chekiang) not only pointed out the. 
foolishness and evil of such practices as 
idol possessions and “joss”: celebrations, 
but strictly prohibited them. ' This is but 
one indication of what is taking place. 
“Old things” are indeed passing away. 

But what is to take their place? Will it 
mean simply the passing away of an old 
cult and the old form of worship for no 
cult or no form of worship? That will 
never do. Something must be_ supplied, 
end the followers of the cross should sup- 
ply it, and speedily. Never was the oppor- 
tunity more pressing, more inviting than 
now for us to come forward and give this 
people what they need, and what they in 


their blindness are groping after—the gos- 


pel. Get a tighter grip on the ropes. Keep 
up the supply at all costs—the supply of 
prayer, workers and money. “Ours is not 
a conflict with mere flesh and blood, but 
with the despotisms, the empires, the forces 
that control and govern this dark world— 
the spiritual hosts of evil arrayed against 
us in the heavenly warfare.’—The Mission 
Field. 


WHAT THEY PUT ON THEIR FACES. 


A Hindu trader in Kherwara market 
once asked Pema (an Indian Christian), 
“What medicine do you put on your face 
to make it ‘shine so?” 


Pema answered, “I don’t put anything 
on.” 

“No; but what do you put on?” 

“Nothing.” 

I don’t put anything on.” 

“Yes you do. All you Christians do; l’ve 
seen it in Agra, and I’ve seen it in Ahme- 
dabad and Surat, and I’ve seen it in Bom- 
bay.” 

Pan laughed, and his happy face shone 
the more as he said, “Yes, I’ll tell you the 
medicine; it is happiness of heart.” 

“The external appearance of our people,” 
said Bishop Caldwell (Tinnevelly), “is so 
much more respectable than that of their 
heathen neighbours; they are so much 
cleaner and brighter looking.”—Ex. 


Pulpit and Pew. 
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THE HARVEST OF THE REVIVAL. 
And Who Shall Reap It. 


“The Southern Cross’—published in Mel- 
bourne, Australia, gives a description of 
the Chapman-Alexander Mission recently 
conducted there. The “Southern Cross” has 
published several “Special Mission’ numbers, 
and the editorials and the reports of the 
meetings and addresses are of exceptional 
excellenct and ability. The grasp of Evan- 
gelical truth and the clear strong presenta- 
tion of it are seldom equalled. Blessed are 
the readers that have such a paper with 
such an editor. He writes as follows:— 


“Some of the results of the Chapman- 
Alexander Mission lie on the surface, and 
are plain to all men. Arithmetic is a clum- 
sy, not to say a misleading, test to apply 
to spiritual facts; but it is certain that the 
revival has witnessed the conversion of 
multitudes of men and women hitherto out- 
side the churches. It has raised to a new 
level of spiritual experience multitudes 
within the churches. 


Many ministers will be surprised, and per- 
haps even a little disappointed, to find in 
the list of names handed in to them as a re- 
sult of the Mission some who are already 
members of the Church, and supposed to 
be living definitely Christian lives. 


But both surprise and disappointment in 
this case are unreasonable. In all the 
churches there are multitudes who are living 
by the ethics of Christianity, but know little 
of its gladness or of its power. They are 
servants in the spiritual household, and live 
in the spirit of servants, when they ought 
to be children of the divine family, with the 
free, glad, rejoicing confidence of children, 
It is one of the direct and enormous gains 
of such a Mission as that which has just 
closed that it lifts these multitudes up into 
a richer experience, and teaches them in its 
largest terms what the redemption which 
Jesus Christ has achieved for them really 
means. 


As a third result, the missioners have cer- 
tainly awakened a new energy and ardour 
of service, a new conscience as to the obli- 
gations of such service, in all the churches, 
and this: is a working asset for Christ’s 
Church of simply priceless value. 


A New Spiritual Climate. 


But there remain some general results of 
the revival whose value it is difficult to ex- 
press. To say that the Mission has created 
a new spiritual atmosphere for all the 
churches is hardly adequate. It has created 
a hew spiritual climate, a climate genial to 
every’ form of spiritual life. It has given 
a new vision of the power of religion. It 
has created everywhere a new expectancy 
as to the results of Christian work. Never 
before perhaps in the history of Melbourne 
was Christian work so easy, so sure of re- 
sults, so justified in its courage, 


In view of such facts to describe the Mis- 
sion as having “ended” is absurd. It has 
only begun. In the spiritual realm oppor- 
tunities are duties, and the new and richer 
opportunities which lie open to  Christ’s 
churches at the present moment are a chal- 
lenge; they put every church on its trial. 
The great problem at the present moment 
is not merely how to garner the results of 
the revival, but how to continue its work. 


Some churches, it is true, stand aloof; 
they lack vision to see what God is doing 
on every side‘of them. The revival might 
as well have taken place in Saturn or in 
Jupiter as in Melbourne as far as they are 
concerned; and these churches will pay the 
price of their indifference. But the great 
majority of the Christian churches, it is 
certain, are eagerly concerned to learn the 
lessons and share the spiritual results of the. 
revival. 


Capture the Music! 


One force in the revival may be instantly 
and visibly captured by the churches—its 
music. He must be strangely dull and 
blind who does not see that one of the les- 
sons of the revival is the scale on which 
music can be made the servant of religion. 
A great revival naturally sets the church 
singing; and great and _ wise revivalists, 
like Wesley in the eighteenth century and 
Moody in the nineteenth century, have 
been quick to see the service that music 
can render, and diligent in securing that 
service. 


But each new generation evolves its own 
type of music. The songs of the eighteenth 
century do not suit the twentieth century. 
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Sankey’s hymns, it may well be suspected, 
have had their day; they are no longer an 
adequate expression of the religious emo- 
tions of this generation. 

Mr. Alexander is not simply a conductor 
of matchless skill; he and Mr. Harkness 
have taught the Church a_ new type of 
music. They have given praise a new ac- 
cent, and taught what can only be described 
as a new step to the marching songs of the 
spiritual host. And—not, it is true, for the 
ordinary worship of the Church, but—for all 
its evangelistic work—for its prayer-meet- 
ings, its Christian Endeavour societies, its 
Sunday Schools, ete., those churches will be 
wise who try to retain the music of the 
Mission. 

Mr. Alexander’s vast choir, some 1,500 
strong, remains, and may well serve as a 
sort of musical leaven in the choirs of all 
the churches. Nay, Mr. Alexander turned 
nearly 10,000 people every night into a 
music-class, and the hymns he taught are 
still chiming like divinest music in the 
hearts of all these thousands. 

Why should such a force be cast away? 
Why should not each church organise an 
“Alexander Choir’ of its own, and conduct 
it prayer-meetings, and week-night services, 
etc., to the music Mr. Alexander taught? 
The very sound of these hymns constitutes 
a link of kinship betwixt these services and 
the Mission itself, The memories and as- 
sociations of the music are spiritual forces 
of the utmost value. 


Leadership for the Workers. 


Then it is certain that throughout the 
whole Church the Mission has created a 
new conscience as to the duty of work 
which lies on all its members. All that the 
minister has to do is to supply leadership 
to that impulse. If he will frame some plan 
of work suited to his own congregation and 
neighbourhood, and will then call all the 
members of his church together, lay the plan 
of a spiritual campaign before them, and call 
upon every man and woman to take some 
part in it, he will find a response which will 
perhaps even amaze himself. 

And what all the churches want, if only 
for the sake of their own health, is the tonic 
of work. An idle church is a scandal to 
Christianity. The surest way of serving 
and saving one’s own soul is to be intensely 
concerned for the salvation of somebody 
else’s soul. 

The average Christian church is too often 
like the saloon passengers on a mail-boat. 
They eat too much and do too little. They 
are spoonfed and idle. It is, they selfishly 
imagine, the business of the staff and the 
crew of the boat to keep it going; they have 
nothing to do but to be carried. If what 
‘ may be called the latent force in every 
Christian church in Melbourne could only be 
aroused and made to express itself in ag- 
gressive work of Christ, the gain to the 
cause of Christianity would be measureless. 
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CHRISTIAN BUSINESS MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION. 


By Rex. F, N. Carvin, St. Louis, Mo. 


How to interest and hold men to the work 
of the church is the great problem in the 
church life of to-day. The Compton Heights 
Christian Church of St. Louis, Mo., is doing 
this with no small degree of success through 
their “Christian Business Men’s Associa- 
LION s 

The officers of the Association are presi- 
dent, vice-president, secretary, and treas- 
urer, who, together with the pastor, form an 
executive committee. 

The membership consists of all men over 
seventeen years of age who are members of 
this church—as active members; and other 
men not members of this church who are at- 
tendants upon its services, who, after being 
recommended to the Association by the ex- 
ecutive committee, receive a majority vote 
of those present at any regular business 
meeting, These are known as_ associate 
members. 

The object of the Association is to culti- 
vate acquaintance and friendship among the 
men, and to develop a mutual interest in one 
another’s welfare. The Association is di- 
vided into committees such as social com- 
mittee, employment committee, relief com- 
mittee, and such other committtes as may 
be used at any time. 

Our social committee is composed of five 
members, and serves three months. This 
committee is expected to prepare two busi- 
ness meeting programs, and one special pro- 
gram or entertainment during its term of 
office. The special entertainment is for an 
open meeting when our friends from the out- 
side are invited in to spend the evening with 
us. The programs for the business meetings 
are, besides the regular business, a lecture 
or debate upon some live topic. 

Our last open meeting consisted of a ban- 
quet, and musical and literary entertain- 
ment, at which all of the talent was fur- 
nished from our own congregation. It was 
a great success. 

Our employment committee forms the 
channel through which we help those of our 
number who are out of employment to get 
positions. 

Our relief committee takes the oversight 
of all cases of distress or sickness in our 
congregation, and sees that whatever as- 
sistance is needed is rendered. 

Our work so far has been largely local, 
but we hope as we grow in service we shall 
be able to reach out to many fields of use- 
fulmess beyond our local congregation. 

This plan is practicable in any church 
that has a membership of twenty or more 
men. It has proven a great success so far 
in this church.—Hom. Review. 
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THE BEYOND. 


It seemeth such a little way to me, 
Across to that strange country, the Beyond; 
And yet not strange, for it has grown to be 
The home of those of whom I am so fond; 
They make it seem familiar and most dear, 
As journeying friends bring distant coun- 
tries near. 


So close it lies that, when my Sight is clear, 
I think I seethe brightly gleaming strand; 
I know, I feel that those who’ve gone from 
here 
Come near enough to touch my hand. 
I often think, but for our veiled eyes, 
We should find heaven round about us lies. 


I can not make it seem a day to dread 
When fromthis dear earth I shall journey 
out 
To that still dearer country of the dead, 
And join the lost ones so long dreamed 
about. 
I love this world, yet shall I love to go 
And meet the friends who wait forme, I 
know. 


I never stand about a@ bier and see 
The seal of death set on some well-loved 
face, 
But that I think, One more to welcome me 
When I shall cross the intervening space 
Between this land and that one over there— 
One more to make the strange beyond seem 
fair. 


And so for me there is no sting to death, 
And so the grave has lost its victory; 

It is but crossing, with abated breath 
And white, set face, a little strip of sea, 

To find the loved ones waiting on the shore, 

More beautiful, more precious than before. 


—Anon. 

FRONT THE SUN! - 

An WBastern story tells of a king that 
tried in vain to mount his horse. The 


mettlesome animal plunged and reared and 
could not be controlled. But there stood 
near by an observing groom who quietly 
said: “The horse has caught sight of his 
own shadow stretching in front of him. 
Turn him round so that he faces the sun, 
and his terror will pass away.’ This was 
done, and the groom proved to be right. 

It is easier to moralize over this little 
tale than it is to practise one’s moralising, 
for it teaches the folly of facing our worries 
instead of our joys—the sin, indeed, of fac- 
ing our unrighteous self, when we should 
be facing the Sun of righteousness. “He is 
standing in his own light,” we often say of 
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aman who hinders hisown worldly advance- 
ment. Is any “standing in one’s own light’ 
half so serious a misfortune as turning one’s 
back on the sun of faith and hope and good 
cheer? 


In one of Matthew Arnold’s most beauti- 
ful poems, he pictures a pale weaver work- 
ing disconsolately at his task in a squalid 
street. Soon after meeting him, he comes 
upon a Christian preacher, cheery and hope- 
ful in the same disheartening surroundings, 
with sickness and overwork pulling him 
down. “How fare you in this scene?’ asks 
“Bravely!” is the reply, “for I 
have been much cheered with thoughts of 
Christ, the living Bread.” And the poet’s 
Sherine: is the sum and substance of it 
all, 


“O human soul! so long as thou canst so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light 

Above the howling sense’s ebb and fiow 

To cheer thee and to right thee if thou 
roam, 

Not with lost toil thou labourest through 
the night 

Thou mak’st the heaven thou ‘hop’st indeed 
thy home.”—The Christian Age. 


SALVATION FOR TO-DAY. 


By Rev. C. H. SpurceEon. 


I was once in a country town, and I said 
to my host when I went to bed: 

“I have to be in London to-morrow, and 
I can not get up in time for my work unless 
I leave by a train which I can catch readily 
enough if you wake me at six.” 


Well, my host was an Irishman, so he 
woke me at five o’clock and told me I had 
only an hour to sleep, The consequence 
was that I missed my train. If he had only 
wakened me at the proper time and said, 
‘Now you must get up,” I should have 
dressed at once; but as he said, “You have 
only another hour to sleep,’ of course, I 
slept, being weary. 

The same principle applies to you. If I 
say to you, “Go home and think it over all 
the week,” I shall be giving you a week in 
which to rebel against God, and I have no 
right to do that. I shall be giving you a 
week to continue an unbeliever; and he 
that is an unbeliever is in peril of eternal 
ruin, for “he that believeth not shall be 
damned.”’ 


Worse than all, the week may lead to 
many other weeks, to months, perhaps years, 
perchance a whole eternity of woe. I can 
not give you five minutes. God, the Holy 
Ghost, speaks by me now to souls and He 
says, “To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not your hearts.” The Holy Ghost 
says, “To-day, even to-day.” 
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A SCOTTISH COMMUNION. 


The birds were singing blithely this 
morning, and the dew, sun-lit, was spark- 
ling on the grass. We were all up betimes; 
there was no lying long in bed to-day; 
for this is our Sacrament Sunday. 


There is a stillness over all the land as 
we wend our way down the quiet. country 
roads to the kirk. The service is at 
twelve; but at half-past eleven the area is 
well filled with silent reverent people, 
waiting with a hush of expectancy for the 
coming of the minister. To-day the men 
do not linger in the churchyard, as usual, 
to discuss the local news; but parents and 
young people all come up to the house of 
God together. : 


The Sacrament is the occasion of a 
happy family gathering in nearly every 
house in the village. The daughters are 
home from their “places” in the town; 
the sons from factory and shop and office 
are with their parents to-day. Some are 
just arriving on bicycles as we enter the 
church. There is Johnny, the grieve’s 
son, looking so smart in his city clothes; 
and waiting for him at the church gate is 
his mother, proud and happy to sit down 
at the table with her laddie. There is his 
sweetheart too, with pink roses in her hat, 
matching the colour of her cheeks, as she 
walks shyly at his side. They are to be 
married at the term. , : 


In the church are many old folk, seldom 
there betweenwhiles, who never neglect to 
keep the feast. For we have a kind of 
superstition up here among the hills, that 
though we may pay little heed to certain 
everyday Christian duties, yet, if we at- 
tend the Sacrament regularly, somehow it 
will be well with us. 


The book-boards are covered with fair 
white linen—so in Scotland we do honour 
to the ‘table’ of the Lord. 


Not a sound is heard. Hardly any one 
ever dares to look round; although we 
know by a kind of instinct who are there. 


Now our fair young organist begins her 
voluntary. Surely even in the town no 
one with a sweeter face leads the praises 
of the sanctuary. 


Here is the beadle with the ‘“‘buiks.” 
He has been specially “clippit” for the oc- 
casion by Tammas, who keeps the odd shop 
in the village, and does a great trade in 
hair-cutting on Saturday nights. 


When the minister enters there is a gen- 
eral rustle; meditation is over and the ser- 
vice begins: “Let us worship God. Let us 
sing the 100th Psalm.” We have no li- 
turgy in the Kirk; yet for our Sacrament 
day we have an unwritten order of service, 
which includes the 100th and 103rd Psalms, 
the 35th Paraphrase, and the 53rd chapter 
of Isaiah. 


While we sing the elders come slowly in 
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all dressed in black, with white ties, in 
honour of the sacred feast. The Earl and 
his head-gardener, the schoolmaster and 
the blacksmith, the factor and the farmer, 
without social distinction to-day, as they 
reverently bear the bread and wine. 


So in almost unbroken silence we “do 
shew forth the Lord’s death.” Our hearts 
are moved as the minister reminds us of 
those who have gone before, and of those 
who, all unwitting, may be partaking for 
the last time. The thought of death is al- \ 
ways with us at the Sacrament, sometimes 
also the thought of heaven; but too seldom 
the thought contained in the words, “Till 
He come.” That glad hope, which nerved 
the early Christians for their fight, is too 
little present in our Christian teaching— 
to our inestimable loss. 

Soon, too soon, the solemn service is 
over. One by one we pass out into the 
sunshine, to linger for a moment by the 
graves of our beloved in the beautiful 
churchyard. The primroses and daffodils 
make the green grass golden at our feet; 
instinctively we pause to collect ourselves 
and to get back to the atmosphere of 
every day. “It’s a fine day for the time of 
year,” says one—and the spell is broken. 
We travel slowly home with our neigh- 
bours, discussing the things which inter- 
est us most—the weather, the crops, the 
beasts. But never a word of spiritual ex- 
perience passes our lips, never a word of 
Jesus and His love—for we are a silent 
race.—Life and Work, the Church of Scot- 
land Magazine. 


SHAPING STONES FOR THE TEMPLE. 


Slowly, throughout all the universe, that 
temple of God is being built. Wherever, 
in any world, a soul, by free-willed obedi- 
ence, catches the fire of God’s likeness, it 
is set into the growing walls, a _ living 
stone. 

When, in your hard fight, in your tire- 
Some drudgery, or in your terrible temp- 
tation, you catch the purpose of your being, 
and give yourself to God, and so give him 
the chance to give himself to you, your 
life, a living stone, is taken up and set into 
that growing wall. Wherever souls are 
being tried and ripened, in whatever com- 
monplace and homely ways—there God is 
hewing out the pillars for his temple. 


Oh, if the stone can only have some vi- 
sion of the temple of which it is to lie a 
part forever, what patience must fill it as 
it feels the blows of the hammer, and 
knows that success for it is simply to 
let itself be wrought into what shape the 
Master wills—Phillips Brooks. 


A man should never be ashamed to own 
he has been in the wrong, that he is wiser 
to-day than he was yesterday.—Pope. 
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A HIGH STANDARD. 


The following from a letter of James 
Chalmers of New Guinea, one of the 
world’s many missionary heroes, shews 
the high estimate he sets on Foreign Mis- 
sion Work, and the high type of men that 
he craves for it; a type of which he was a 
good illustration. But high as it is, it is 
all summed up in the command of Christ 
to every one who would name himselfby Him, 
“Follow me.’ The extract from James 
Chalmer’s letter is as follows:— 


Is it impossible to find missionaries who 
will gladly dare all for Christ? Not the 
“life in hand” business, or the “sacrifices I 
have made;” but men and women who 
think preaching and living the Gospel to 
the heathen the grandest work on earth, 
and the greatest of Heaven’s commissions. 
We want missionaries like the men General 
Gordon defines. He says: “Find me the 
man, and I will take him as my help, who 
cares not for money, name, honor, and 
glory; one who looks to God as the source 
of good and controller of evil; one who has 
a healthy body and energetic spirit. 


Leave the twaddle of sacrifices for those 
who do not appreciate the sacrifice of the 
Cross. Let the Church give her very best 
in heart, mind, and body for Christ’s world 
work. The best and greatest of all works 
requires the best and greatest men. We 
want men who will thoroughly enjoy all 
kinds of roughing it, who will be glad 
when ease and comfort can be had, but 
who will look upon all that comes as only 
the pepper and salt, giving zest to work, 
and creating the appetite for more.” 


TEN WAYS OF GIVING. 


Among our duties we put in the front 
rank a proper and scriptural standard of 
giving, based on the conception of a Divine 
stewardship in all property, which is the 
only solution to the present inadequacy of 
our gifts. We have giving, but not of the 
right sort. 


There are at least ten ways of giving:— 

1. The careless way—giving something to 
any cause presented, without inquiry into 
its merits or claims, or proportionate value 
as to other causes. 


2. The impulsive way—giving as the feel- 
ings and caprices of the moment dictate, 
as often and as much as love, pity, or 
awakened sensibility prompt. 


3. The easy way—lazily to shirk all real 
self-denial by a resort to fairs, festivals, 
and other panderings to the flesh, to raise 
money for the Lord’s cause. 


4. The selfish way—giving because there 
is promised some reward of praise, promi- 
nence, or human glory. 

5. The calculating way—giving with re- 
ference to some returns in prosperity or 
material benefit. 
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6. The systematic way—laying aside as 
an offering to God a definite portion of in- 
come; one-tenth, or fifth, or third, or half, 
as conscience dictates. This is adapted to 
both rich and poor, and if largely practised 
would indefinitely increase our gifts. 


7. The intelligent way—giving to each ob- 
ject after a personal investigation into its 
comparative claims on our beneficence, and 
without regard to the appeal of men. 

8. The self-denying way—saving what 
would be spent in luxuries and needless ex- 
penditures, and sacredly applying to pur- 
poses of religion and charity. 


9. The equal way—giving to God and the 
needy as much as is spent on self, balanc- 
ing personal expenses and benevolent out- 
lay. What a corrective to all extrava- 
gance! 


10. The heroic way—limiting our expen- 
diture to a certain sum, and giving away 
the entire remainder. This is stewardship 
actually in exercise. This was John Wes- 
ley’s way. It makes of a disciple an habit- 
ual, conscientious, proportionate, prayer- 
ful, liberal, unselfish, consecrated giver.— 
Selected. 


THE HEART OF A FRIEND. 


“Broken friendship, like china, may be 
repaired, but the break will always show,” 
is a bit of real truth and wisdom. Friend- 
ship is a precious thing—too precious a 
treasure to be carelessly broken or thrown 
away. 


The world handles the word “friend” 
lightly; its real, true, deeper meaning is 
forgotten, and the acquaintance of an hour 
or the chance comer is designated by the 
term which in itself bears a wealth of 
meaning. 


Your friend is the one who appreciates 
you—your faults as well as your virtues— 
who understands and sympathizes with 
your defeats and victories, your aims and 
ideals, your joys and temptations, your 
hopes and disappointments, as no one else 
does or can. It is your friend to whom 
you turn for counsel, for comfort, for 
praise; he may not be as learned as some 
or as wise as others, but it suffices that he 
understands you, and even his quiet listen- 
ing gives strength and renewed courage. 


Blessed is the man or woman into whose 
life has come the beauty and power of such 
a friendship. Prize it well. Do all in your 
power to keep such a friendship unbroken. 
Avoid the break, for when it comes it can- 
not be easily mended, and the jarring note 
mars the harmony of the whole glorious 
symphony. It is not alone a question of 
forgiveness; that may be full and com- 
plete. It is the hurt in the heart that will 
not readily heal and the confidence that 
will not fully come back!—The Pilgrim. 
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LIVING BY THE DAY. 


By THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“My house was well built,’ said a farm- 
er once to me, “for it was built by the 
day.’’ That is the way in which the best, 
strongest and happiest lives are built; they 
are not constructed ‘“‘by the job,’ but one 
attainment in grace is laid upon another 
like the blocks of granite in a solid house 
wall. Hach day brings its duty to be done, 
its temptation to be met and conquered, its 
burden to be carried and its progress to 
be made heavenward. There are 365 days 
in every year, but really there is only one 
working day, and that is to-day. Sufficient 
to each day is the evil thereof. 


This is just the sort of living that I com- 
mend to my readers. God means to shut 
you up to this style of thinking and plan- 
hing and doing when He makes His gracious 
promise, “As thy day, so shall thy strength 
be.’ The journey made up a mountain is 
simply a succession of steps. If the 
climber attempts toleap upward he exhausts 
his strength, if he looks down he grows 
dizzy, and if he looks too far forward he 
gets discouraged by the distance to be 
surmounted. 

So in accomplishing each day’s work you 
have simply to take one step at a time, and 
to take that wisely is all that you need to 
think about. Take no anxious thought for 
the morrow. God never made a Christian 
Strong enough to stand the strain of to- 
day’s duties and all the load of one’s anxie- 
ties piled upon the top of them. Paul him- 
self would have broken down if he had at- 
tempted the foolish experiment. We have 
a right to ask our Heavenly Father for 
strength equal to the day, but we have no 
right to ask Him for one extra ounce of 
strength beyond it. 


My friend, learn to take short views. If 
you have money enough to-day for your 
daily wants, and something over for Christ’s 
treasury, don’t torment yourself with the 
idea that you will yet fetch up in the alms- 
house. If your children cluster around 
your table to-day, enjoy the music of their 
voices, train them for God and trust them 
to God, without racking yourself witha 
dread that the little ones may be carried off 
by scarlet fever, or the older ones may fall 
into bad marriages or some other disaster. 


Faith carries present loads, meets pre- 
sent assaults, feeds on present promises, 
and commits the future to a faithful God. 
Its daily song is:—“Keep thou my feet; I 
-do not ask to see the distant scene; one 
step enough for me.’’ 


So we exhort you again most earnestly to 
take short views. Let us not climb the 
high wall till we get to it, or fight the 
battle till it opens, or shed tears over 
sorrows that may never come, or lose the 
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joys and the blessings that we have by the 
sinful fear that God may take them away 
from us. We need all the grace that He can 
give us for to-day’s battles, I would not 
penetrate into the secrets which to-morrow 
hides if I could. It is far better to know 
Whom we trust, and that He is able to 
keep all that we commit to Him until the 
last great day. 


“Why forecast the trials of life 
With such sad and grave persistence, 
And look and watch for a brood of ills 
That as yet have no existence? 


“Strength for to-day is all we need, 
For we never will see to-morrow; 
When it comesthe morrow will bea to-day, 
With its measure of joy or sorrow.” 


The earnest Christian who lives by the 
day not only faces each duty or each trial 
as it comes, but he also is on the lookout 
for each day’s opportunities in serving his 
Master. Almost every Christian promises 
himself that some time or other he will be 
very holy-minded and very useful. The 
growing, productive Christian is he who is 
on the. watch for opportunities and grasps 
them when they come. The beautiful morn- 
ing-glories which opened in my little gar- 
den yesterday are all withered away. 

So with some precious opportunities to 
serve my Saviour and to do good to my 
fellow-man— they will never bloom again. 
But there were fresh flowers that opened 
with this morning’s sun; even so doth our 
Master gives usa fresh chance to serve Him 
and to bless others every day we live. Here 
lies the generic difference between profitable 
and unprofitable Christians. The one class 
are always looking for opportunities to do 
a kind act, to gain an influence, to win a 
soul to Jesus. 


The Earl of Shaftesbury in England and 
William E. Dodge in America were two 
men whose lives illustrated grandly the 
principle of grasping every day’s oppor- 
tunities to strike a blow for Jesus Christ. 
The holy and heroic Gen. Samuel C. Arm- 
strong, of Hampton Institute—the noblest 
benefactor the negro has had, next to 
Abraham Lincoln—left a remarkable paper, 
written just before his death, in which he 
says, “I have never made any sacrifices.” 
It was joy and ecstacy, the very life of his 
life, to be doing good; the ‘“‘sacrifice’’ would 
have been to miss the precious opportunity 
which each day brought him. Harlan Page 
made it a rule never to talk to any person 
even for fifteen minutes without saying 
something helpful to profit that person’s 
soul. Our days are very much what we 
choose to make them. ' 


The happy days are those in which we 
improve the golden. occasions, and the most 
terrible spectre that can haunt us is the ° 
ghost of a lost opportunity. That is what 
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will make hell so unendurable to those who 
fling away Christ’s loving offers and their 
time for repentance. 


With new duties come new supplies of 


grace every morning to those who seek it 
by earnest prayer. We cannot live on yes- 
terday’s meals. As the children of Israel 
gathered fresh manna every morning, so 
must we look upward for a fresh supply of 
heavenly “rations” for the day’s march. 
The early hour is the best for prayer and 
for feeding on God’s Word. 


That godly-minded Christian, Garret Noel 
Bleecker of New York, used to go home at 
noonday, not only to take his meal with 
his family, but to have a few quiet mo- 
ments with his Master. Arthur Tappan 
had a room up near the roof in his store 
for noontide devotions. 


In these times of awful stress and strain 
on business men, would it not clear their 
heads and nerve their faith if they would 
stop, amid the heat of the day’s toil and 
hurry, to have a few minutes face to face 
with God? 

The secret of happy days is not in our 
outward circumstances, but in our own heart 
life. A large draught of Bible taken every 
morning, a throwing open of the soul’s 
windows to the precious promises of the 
Master, a few words of fervent prayer, a 
deed or two of kindness to the first person 
you meet, will brighten your contenance 
and make your feet “like hinds’ feet” for 
the day’s march. 


If you want to get your aches and your 
trials out of sight bury them under your 
mercies. Begin every day with God, -and 
then, keeping step with your Master, march 
on toward home over the roughest road, or 
in face of the hardest winds that blow. 
Live for Jesus by the day, and on every day, 
until you come where “the Lamb is the 
light thereof’ and there is no night there. 


CLAIMING OUR RIGHTS. 


To give up some precious thing which is 
legitimately yours, to shut your eye upon 
visions of glory or safety or luxury which 
you might make your own without, a shade 
of blame, that is so truly one of the marks 
of nobleness that no man is accounted by 
the best standards truly noble who is not 
doing that in some degree. The man who 
is taking all that he has a right to take in 
life is ‘always touched with a suspicion and 
a shade of baseness. 

There is a paradox in it, no doubt—one of 
those moral paradoxes which make the 
world of moral study always fascinating. 
Man has no right to take his full rights in 
the world; he is not wholly noble unless he 
sees the higher law which declares that all 
is not his to take which is his legitimately 
to own.—Phillips Brooks. 
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THE MISSIONARY SPIRIT. 


The missionary spirit is a hopeful spirit. 
It has no sympathy with gloomy views of 
the world. It believes that it is growing 
not worse but better. It looks upon it as 
a heritage which has been given to Christ, 
and which He is already reclaiming, and 
will bring wholly under His benign sway. 

The missionary spirit is a philanthropic 
spirit. It is the reverse of that arrogant 
pride of race which looks with contempt 
upon inferior types of men. It has learned 
to look upon all men as an ultimate brother- 
hood in Christ. It knows no man after the 
flesh. 

The missionary spirit is a compassionate 
spirit. Thereare those who deny this—who 
charge on the friends of missions a hard, 
relentless creed, which condemns the hea- 
then to perdition. They are more jbenevo- 
lent; they don’t believe in the condemnation 
of the ignorant and therefore innocent. It 
was easy for Satan to say “Thou shalt not 
surely die;” but Christ condemned the world, 
and then died for its ransom. So the ene- 
mies of missions abound in cheap theories; 
but it is-only the misisonary spirit that 
actually does anything for the heathen. 
That alone really loves and pities them. 


The missionry spirit is a broad and intelli- 
gent spirit. Its scope extends beyond our 
immediate neighborhood—certainly ‘beyond 
our own Selfish interests. It takes in the 
nations, becomes interested in all lands and 
races, watches the great moral movements 
of the world and rejoices in the advance- 
ment of men everywhere. 

The missionary spirit is a grateful spirit 
It does not easily or selfishly forget that 
through all its history the Gospel has been 
transmitted by one generation to another 
and by one nation to another; that we our- 
selves were a heathen race when the 
Apostles were sent to the Gentiles, and 
that we owe all that ‘we enjoy to just such 
missionary efforts as we in turn are called 
upon to put forth. 

It takes as its sublime motto those words 
of Christ’s: “Freely have ye received; free- 
ly give.” 

The missionary spirit is a prayerful spirit. 
It has learned to call on God for men; it is 
intercessory; it offers real prayer. Prayer 
that only asks, with endless repetition, for 
one’s own little selfish matters is not wor- 
thy of the name; it is only saying grace. 
And when a church can only pray for 
showers of mercy large enough to fill its 
own little spiritual cistern it can scarcely 
be said to pray; it certainly is praying with- 
out the Spirit. 

“Thy kingdom come’ is the epitome of true 
prayer, and no one who disclaims the mis- 
sionary spirit can rightly offer that petition. 
Ir is a meaningless mockery upon his lips.— 
The Foreign Missionary. 
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HER GOOD INTENTIONS. 
By ELIzABETH CHENEY. 


Sunday, April 12-—That was really a 
great sermon on Missions that our pastor 
preached this morning! I never realized 
before that I am personally responsible 
for some of the darkness of heathen lands, 
or that my few dimes and prayers, and 
my interest, may be like the loaves and 
fishes that were blessed by Jesus to the 
feeding of five thousand. 


The pastor told us about a Bible woman 
in India whom a few poor factory girls 
in this country supported at thirty dollars 
a year. She was the means of the con- 
version of a Hindu young man who be- 
came a preacher and has brought hun- 
dreds to Christ. Oh, it just thrills me to 
think of being the means of saving even 
one soul! “Will there be any stars in my 
crown?” Well, at least, I will try to go to 
our monthly missionary meeting from this 
time forward. I am so glad I am in- 
terested. 


May 17.—Dear me! This is the day for 
our Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society 
meeting, and I declare if I hadn’t forgot- 
ten it, and now it is half-past four o’clock! 
Something says to me, “did I ever forgét 
my club?” Well, I’ll go next month gure. 


Juue 15.—What a pity it rains to-day! 
Of course I cannot go to the missionary 
meeting in this storm. But I’m not re- 
sponsible for the weather, that’s certain. 


There’s the phone. Hello! Why, yes, Molly, 
’ll run down. No, it won’t put me out 
one bit. You know I have a new silk 
rubber-lined storm coat and high over- 
Shoes. It’s a good day to teach you that 
new stitch, for no one will be apt to dis- 
turb us. Tl] be there in half an hour. 
Good-by! Oh, dear, there’s that Voice 
again! Yes, Molly does live two blocks 
beyond the church, but—I’ll go next month 
to the meeting. 


July 16.——How nice and comfy it is out 
here on the veranda in the shade! There 
goes little Mrs. Merrill to the missionary 
meeting this warm day. She looks just 
sweltering. I don’t think the Lord re- 
quires me to endanger my health by ex- 
posing my head to this fierce sun. Be- 
sides when I was in bathing this morning 
at the beach my head got so wet that my 
hair isn’t dry yet. 


August 15.—There wouldn’t have been 
any meeting this month only for the fact 
that Mrs. Allen’s cousin is visiting her, 
and the cousin was a missionary in China, 
and our ladies thought they ought to make 
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the most of it. I’d really go to-day, if it 
wasn’t at the Allens’, but I know that 
Mrs. Allen is dying to have us see her new 
mahogany sideboard, and besides, I heard 
that she said that Sarah Perry said that 
Mrs. Peck said that we are living beyond. 
our means. I can’t endure people who 
gossip. I mustn’t forget to tell Molly 
about the trouble between the Adamses. 


September 18.—This is a lovely day, cool 
and bright. I really ought to go to the 
missionary meeting, but last night’s paper 
had a great “ad.” -about some summer 
challies reduced from. sixty to fifty-nine 
cents. They make such _ preity house 
dresses, and will be picked right up. To- 
morrow will be too late. If there is a 
heathen woman waiting for me.—Oh, dear, 
it’s so inconvenient to have a conscience! 
Perhaps it is some woman who has lost a 
dear little baby, and doesn’t know one bit 
about Jesus or heaven, Oh,; J -cmust_ 560 
to the meeting next time! 


October 15.—Well, this is missionary day, 
but here is the dressmaker at three dollars 
a day, and she says that if I want that 
lace insertion in the flounce I must put it 
in myself while she is trimming the 
sleeves. I can think about the heathen 
while I sew. 


November 17.—I1 certainly seem fated to 
be kept away from that auxiliary meeting, 
and it does seem strange that a person 
whose heart is so in the work should be so 
often hindered from attending. 

To-day I was just starting to put on my 
hat to go when my eyes fell on my library 
book, and I happened to recall that it must 
have run out, and I had not quite finished 
it. I had left off in a very exciting place, 
and I thought I would sit down and read 
the last chapters, and then take it back to 
the library on my way to the church. It 
wouldn’t matter if I were fifteen minutes 
late, for I’m always afraid that the presi- 
dent will ask me to lead in prayer. 

Of course it took longer to finish the 
story than I had imagined, and I became 
so absorbed in it that I lost all track of 
time. Anyway there was an _ excellent 
moral. It taught one never to swerve 
from the path of duty. Wish I didn’t hear 
that voice, “Lovest thou Me?” 


December 18—Here we are in the thick 
of the Christmas struggle. I always 
emerge gasping for breath, but we all have 
to go through it. Mrs. Wilcox had the 
absurdity to call for me to go with her to 
the missionary meeting, when I have all 


those ruffles to sew on Maude’s doll’s 
dress. “It is a pretty note,” I said rather 
crossly, “to hold a missionary meeting at 


Christmas time.” 
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Mrs. Wilcox quietly observed that Christ- 
mas celebrates the coming of the first 
foreign missionary, and her voice was so 
. sweet and kind that I relaxed enough to 
say that if I lived through the holidays I 
would really make an effort to attend the 
first meeting in the New Year. 


January 15.—Here’s 
meeting day again! It does seem as if 
those women held it every single week. 
We have tickets for Burton Holmes this 
afternoon and of course I can’t afford to 
miss the lecture. I may never have an- 
other chance to hear him, and one can 
go to a missionary meeting any time. We 
must improve our minds as well as our 
souls. 


that missionary 


February 17.—This is the day I am to 
lunch with Mrs. Ives in town. To be 
sure, she gave me my choice between 
Thursday or Friday, the meeting day, but 
Mrs. Moberly’s afternoon tea was yesier- 
day, and I could not miss that because I 
must try to keep in with the Morberlys. 
One has a duty to society. 


March 13.—I’m truly sorry to have to 
miss the misionary meeting again, but 
there is such splendid sun and wind to-day 
that I’ve put out all the blankets, and I 
cannot trust the maid to bring them in 
without dragging them on the ground. 
Yes, I know there will probably be other 
days this month when the sun will shine 
and the wind will blow, but I feel like 
having this done to-day. What is that? 
“Watt, waft ye winds his story’? Well, I 
really would love to see the world con- 
verted. The church ought to work harder 
FOR. It. 


April 15.—Our pastor preached his an- 
nual missionary sermon this morning, and 
I sat there and thought of my good inten- 
tions of last year, and how I had not been 
able to attend a single meeting all the 
year. But I always stayed away for some 
good reason. I hope to do better this year 
I wonder why I recall those lines, 


“What kind of a church would our church 
be, 
If every member were just like me?” 
Perhaps I ought to go further and say, 
“What kind of a world would this world 
be, 
If every Christian were just like me?” 
—Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


A little fellow who had his wits about 
him when the collection was being taken, 
said to his mother, who on the way home 
was finding fault with the sermon. “Well, 
mother,” he said innocently, “what could 
you expect for a penny?” 
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COSTLINESS OF GOD’S GUIDANCE. 


God’s guidance is not a cheap thing, to 
be disregarded one day and confidently ex- 
pected the next. It is one of the costliest 
possessions in the world, and only they 
have it in its fulness who pay the highest 
price for it. 

That price is the continued doing of 
God’s. will. Every time we follow God’s 
guidance we increase the sensitiveness of 
our ability to know it when we see _ it; 
every time we break with it, we dull that 


sensitiveness. Judas Iscariot could not 
receive the teachings of Jesus during 
those last few days of his life as could 


John and James and Peter; and even John 
and James and Peter could not perceive 
their meaning then with the fulness of 
understanding that came after years of 
doing the will of their crucified Lord. 

We are the less able to know what God 
would have us do in the difficult question 
that confronts us to-day, because of yes- 
terday’s sin. But to-day’s victory ‘over 
temptation will give us increased ability to 
know that guidance in to-morrow’s duties. 

Sin has terrible penalties, in this world. 
Duty-doing has wonderful rewards, now 
and here. 

No matter how seared and calloused our 
life may be by our past failures, we can 
commence to-day to enter again into that 
unbroken fellowship with the Father’ 
which can come only through. duty-doing, 
and which alone can sensitize our mind to 
the recognition of his will for us in all our 
ways.—s.S. Times. 


IGNORING THE FAILURE. 


When a person has utterly failed, the 
best way to help him may be to show just 
as much confidence in him as though he 
had never failed. 

God uses this method to help us up from 
our failures a great deal oftener than we 
use it with our fellow-men. If God dealt 
cut to us only condemnation, and instant 
condemnation, every time that we fail in 
his sight, we should not last long. 

Yet that is the way we are inclined to 
treat each other. 

And that is one reason why we help each 
cther so much less than we might. A man 
who was failing badly in ways that under- 
mine character was unexpectedly given a 
halt in his failures, put squarely on his 
feet, faced right about, and enabled to re- 
place his defeats with victories, by the fact 
that God sent him, not condemnation, but 
blessing of a rich and undeserved sort. 

We have all had that experience at our 
Heavenly Father’s hands. He trusts and 
encourages us a hundred times for once 
that he rebukes or condemns. Why should 
we not help others toward victory in God’s 
own way?—S.S. Times. 


The Children’s Pages. 


AN ALPHABET OF LIFE. 


Attend carefully to the 
business. 

Be prompt in all things. 

Consider well, then decide positively. 

Dare to do right, fear to do wrong. 

Endure trials patiently. 

Fight life’s battle bravely, manfully. 

Go not into the society of the vicious. 

Hold integrity sacred. 

Injure not another’s reputation or business. 

Join hands only with the virtuous. 

Keep your mind from evil thoughts. 

Lie not for any consideration. 

Make few acquaintances. 

Never try to appear what you are not. 

Observe good manners. 

Pay your debts promptly. 

Question not the veracity of a friend. 

Respect the counsel of your parents. 

Sacrifice money rather than principle. 

Touch not, taste not, handle not intoxicat- 
ing drinks. 

Use your leisure time for improvement. 

Venture not upon the threshold of wrong. 

Watch carefully over your passions. 

_Xtend to every one a kindly salutation. 

Yield not to discouragement. 

Zealously labour for the right:— \ 

And success is certain. 


details of your 


l 
From “The Young Man.” 


RESPECT THE MOTHER. 


Mark the young man who is coarse and 
disrespectful to his mother. No roseate 
pathway can be hers who shall sustain to 
him the relation of wife. Not the hap- 
piest will be the lot of those who shall 
come to be his children. Not to be envied 
is the neighborhood in which he must be 
reckoned as a citizen. 


It does not matter what the mental sta- 
ture of that mother is, how old, how bent, 
how decrepit, the man to whom she is 
mother owes to her gentleness, kindness, 
tenderness and consideration. Did she 
fall back, and did the children, by means 
of superior advantage, pass her in her race? 

But think of the toil and trial, her devo- 
tion and denial, her mind and her years 
that she gave that the children might de- 
rive the benefit. Think of her sacrifice; 


no wonder if she fell behind, with her 
heart in her home, in the buds that were 
hers. There is no rank, no station, no con- 
dition, that may exempt a manly man from 
a kind regard for his mother. cme aa 
Bouquet. 


THE LITTLE BOY IN THE HARVEST 
EFIELD. 


Out in the fields in the midsummer heat, 

The reapers were busy binding the wheat, 

And the farmer looked with an anxious eye 

At the “thunder caps” in the western sky; 

“All hands must work now with a will,” 
said he; 

“For a storm is brewing up there, I see.” 

aa the bright-faced boy a his father’s 
side 

To help bind the sheaves most  Watteniye 
tried; 

But he could not manage the work at ail, 

For those willing hands were too weak and 
small; 

“T can’t do this,” said the brave little man, 

“So (ll give it up and do what I can.” 

The men are thirsty and far from 
spring; 

“It will give them a lift,’ thought he, “to 
bring 

A drink of that clear, cool water that flows 

Down the mountain side where the sweet 
fern grows.” 

And soon he was dipping his little cup 

in the mossy place where it bubbled up. 


And the joy of doing something he could 

Shone on his face as he came through the 
wood. 

“God bless the boy!” every man cried out, 

As he passed the pure, cold water about. 

Twas sustaining power—they bound the 
grain 

Just in time to save it from drenching rain. 

Then the father said that night with a 
smile, 

While the mother listened with gladness 
the while, 

“My boy, you helped harvest the field of 
wheat, 

Bringing water when we were parched with 
heat; 

Remember through life, my dear little man, 

God only bids us to do what we can.’ 

—Susan Teal Perry. 


the 
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HE FEARED THE GATE. 


Late one stormy evening the old doctor 
was summoned to see a man who had been 
attacked with sudden illness on the cars, 
and had stopped at a little inn near the 
railway station about three miles from the 
village. The patient proved to be ’Squire 
Joyce, from the neighboring county, whom 
the doctor slightly knew. He examined 
him carefully, and gave him medicine taken 
from his saddlebags. Then he arose to go, 
smiling cheerfully down at the anxious face 
of the sufferer. 


“You will, I think, find yourself better 
in the morning—able, I hope, to go on 
your journey,” he said. 


“Yes. Stay a minute, doctor. I want 
you to be honest with me. I have had 
seizures like this before. Shall I see them 
again?” 

“It is probable.” 

“I want the truth—all of it. 

“TI may die in one of them—to-morrow?” 


“Yes. Or it may not be for years. It is 
uncertain. Do not waste your life in 
anticipating them. We must all go through 
the same gate some day.” 


“The gate—yes! But beyond the gate— 
what is there?” 


His eyes were on the doctor’s face, full 
of doubt, almost of pain. 


The two men were silent a moment. 


“What is there?” Joyce repeated harshly. 
“You are a member of a church—a Chris- 
tian. I have no religious belief. Tell me, 
for the love of God, what is there beyond? 
If I may go to-morrow, what shall I find?” 


"“T do not know.” 


Joyce did not speak for awhile, and then 
gave a forced laugh. “I need your help 
more for this than for my disease. You 
are a shrewd man of the world, a good 
man. Sometimes I am greatly depressed 
thinking of this darkness into which I am 
going. For thousands of years men have 
gone out into it, leaving their loved ones 
behind, and not one has sent back a word 
to say how it fared with him—not one. 


“You are an old man, doctor,” said Joyce, 
turning quickly on him. “You are not far 
from the gate yourself. Are you not afraid 
of what may be beyond?” 


“No,” said the old man. “No, I am not 
afraid. May I ask you to look here?’ He 
arose and opened the door. Outside, in 
the dark hall, lay a little fox terrier, 
drenched with rain. He was crouched on 
the floor, his eyes fixed on the closed door. 


“This is my dog, a bright, affectionate 
little fellow. He has followed me through 
the storm, and has been lying outside the 
door, knowing that I was in this closed 
chamber. He never was here before. He 
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did not know what was in this room. He 
did not care to know. I was in it, his 
master, whom he loves, who has cared for 
him. He was not afraid.” 


Joyce looked at the doctor keenly for a 
moment before he spoke. 


“You mean”’— 


“T mean that I am like poor Punch. I 
am not afraid of the dark room to which 
J am going. I do not ask to know what 
is there. In all these later years of my 
life I have felt that He cared for me. My 
confidence has been such that I have been 
assured that in my hours of trial He has 
never failed me here. I sincerely believe 
He will not fail me yonder.” 


“But—I—I—do not know Him.” 


“He knows you. I think I am authorized 
by the declaration of the Bible to say that 
his hand is stretched out to you. I think, 
too, that I can reverently ask you to, take 
it. You can accept Him as your guide 
and your teacher if you will. That done in 
sincerity, you will not fear the gate nor all 
that lies beyond.’—Youth’s Companion. 


FOR HIS MOTHER’S SAKE. 

f 

' a 

The florist’s boy had just swept some 

broken and withered flowers into the gutter 

when a ragged urchin darted across the 

street. He stopped over the pile of mang: 

led flowers, came at last upon a rose seem- 

ingly in better condition than the rest. 

But as he tenderly picked it up the petals 

fluttered to the ground, leaving only the 
bare stalk in his hand. 


He stood quite still, and his lips quiver- 
ed perceptibly. The florist’s boy, who had 
been looking at him severely, felt that his 
face was softening. “What’s the matter 
with you, anyway?” he asked. 


The ragged little fellow choked as he 
answered: “It’s for my mother. She’s 
sick, and she can’t eat nothin’, an’ I 


thought if she’d a flower to smell it might 
make her feel better.” 

“Just you wait a minute,’ said the flo- 
rist’s boy, as he disappeared. When he 
came out upon the sidewalk, he held in his 
hand a beautiful, half opened rose, which 
he carefully wrapped in tissue paper. 
“There,” he said, “take that to your mo- 
ther.” 

He had meant to put that rosebud on his 
ewn mother’s grave, and yet he knew he 
had done the better thing. “She'll under- 
stand,” he said to himself, “and I know this: 
will please her most.”—The Midland. 


‘ro persevere is one’s duty, and to be 
silent, is the best answer to calumny.—Bar- 
ron. 
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A FAMOUS “DOG SPEECH.” 


Some years ago, the late -Senator Vest 
was attending court in a country town, and 
while waiting for the trial of a case in 
which he was interested, he was urged 
by the attorneys in a dog case to help 
them. He was paid a fee of $250 by the 
plaintiff. Voluminous evidence was _ in- 
troduced to show that the defendant had 
shot the dog in malice, while other evid- 
ence went to show that the dog had at- 
tacked the defendant. 

Vest took no part in the trial, and was 
not disposed to speak. The attorneys, 
however, urged him to make a speech, else 
their client would not think he had earned 
his fee. Being thus urged, he arose, 
scanned the face of each juryman for a 
moment, and said: 

“Gentlemen of the Jury: The _ best 
friend a man has in the world may turn 
against him and become his enemy. His 
son or daughter that he has reared with 
loving care may prove ungrateful. Those 
who are nearest and dearest to us, those 
whom we trust with our happiness and 
our good name, may become traitors to 
their faith. 

“The money that a man has he may 
lose. It flies away from him, perhaps when 
he needs it most. A man’s” reputation 
may be sacrificed in a moment of ill-con- 
sidered action. The people who are prone 
to fall on their knees to do us honor when 
success is with us, may be the first to 
throw the stone of malice when failure 
settles its cloud upon our heads. 

“The one absolutely unselfish friend that 
man can have in this selfish world, the 
one that never deserts him, the one that 
never proves ungrateful or treacherous, is 
his dog. 

“A man’s 


dog stands by him in pros- 
perity and in poverty, in health and in 
sickness. He will sleep on the _ cold 


ground, where the wintry winds blow and 
the snow drives fiercely, if only he may be 
near his master’s side. He will kiss the 
hand that has no food to offer. He will 
lick the wounds and sores that come from 
encounter with the roughness of the 
world. He guards the sleep of his pauper 
master as if he were a prince. 

“When all other friends desert, he re- 
mains. When riches take wings and: fall 
to pieces, he is constant in his love as the 
sun in his journey through the heavens. 
If fortune drives the master forth an out- 
cast in the world—friendless and home- 
jless—the faithful dog asks no higher pri- 
vilege than that of accompanying him, to 
guard him against danger, to fight his 
enemies. \ 

“And when the last scene of all comes, 
and death takes the master in its embrace, 
and his body is laid away in the cold 
ground, no matter if all other friends pur- 
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sue their way, there by the graveside will 
the noble dog be found, his head between 
his paws, his eyes sad, but open in alert 
watchfulness, faithful and true even in 
death.” 

Then Vest sat down. He had spoken in 
a low voice, without a gesture. He had 
made no reference to the evidence or the 
merits of the case. When he finished, 
judge and jury were wiping their eyes. 
The jury filed out, but soon entered with 
a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for $500. 
—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 


TOO BIG FOR HIS BOOTS. 


With great trouble, a small body of men 
were busy hoisting a heavy log to the top 
of the blockhouse that was being repaired 
after.an assault in one of the campaigns 
of the war of American Independence. 

As the log swung to and fro the voice of 
a little man was heard encouraging the 
workers with a “Heave away! There she 
goes! Heave ho!” . 

By-and-by there rode past an officer in 
plain clothes, who asked the little man 
why he did not help the others. 

“Sir,’ was the pompous reply, “I am:-a 
corporal!” 

“Indeed,” said the other, “I did not know 
that; I ask your pardon, Mr. Corporal.” 

Dismounting without further ado, the of- 
ficer lent a willing hand till the job was 
done. Then wiping the honest sweat from 
off his brow, he turned to the little man 
and remarked: 

“The next time, Mr. Corporal, you have 
a bit of work like that in hand and too 
few men to do it, send for the Commander- 
in-Chief, and I’ll come again and assist 
you.” 

With which offer and rebuke General 
Washington left the astounded corporal to 
his own reflections.—Little Folks. 


' 
f 


BEFORE AND AFTER. 
A little girl had a great desire to join 
the Church; consequently she went to the 
minister, asking to be received into the 
Church. He inquired if she had experienc- 
ed a change of heart, and she answered 
affirmatively. The minister inquired fur- 
ther, “Were you a sinner before?” “Yes.” 
“Are you a sinner now?” Again she ans- 
wered, “Yes.” “Where, then, is the dif- 
ference between your former and your pre- 
sent condition.” After some moments 
meditation she said, “Before I was con- 
verted to Christ I was a sinner that runs 
after sin; now I am a sinner that runs 
away from sin.’”—Mission Friend. 


- 


1909 


CHINESE SURGERY. 


“The only surgical (!) procedure prac- 
tised by Chinese doctors to any extent is 
‘needling.’ In blissful ignorance of ana- 
tomical or aseptic considerations they stab 
the affected part with long dirty needles, 
largely with the view of skewering the 
evil spirit which has taken up his abode 
there. Hence much of the misery we are 
called upon to treat, and hence untold mis- 
chief which we never. see, gratuitous 
crippling, and premature death. 


“Perhaps it is this custom which creates 
such interest among our patients when the 
‘foreign doctor’ actually does use a needle. 
They don’t worry much about the prelimin- 
ary antiseptic precautions, nor about the 
construction of the needle nor the purpose 
for which it is used. To them a needle is 
a complete surgical equipment, and their 
faith in it is extraordinary. 


“Recently we happened to have a case in 
the hospital in which it was found neces- 
sary to draw off a collection of fluid from 
the chest by means of a hollow needle. 
No remarks were made as the needle 
was inserted, and the patient himself ap- 
peared as if he were quite used to it; but 
when the fluid began to pour out wonder 
took possession of the onlookers and found 
expression from some: ‘Hey, look at the 
water coming out’; ‘Our Chinese doctors 
can’t do that’; ‘He knows what the illness 
is. The patient, looking gravely round, 
assured them that it did not hurt at all, 
seemingly very proud to be the centre of 
interest.” 


It will be seen that the evangelistic work 
done in the hospital has been much bless- 
ed, and this has been due not to the labours 
of the doctors alone, but to the persistent 
and earnest work of the hospital evangel- 
ist and Biblewoman. Among the students 
the spiritual work has been encouraging. 
Bible Circles for the study of the Gospel 
of St. Mark, daily prayers, morning and 
evening, with systematic Bible instruction 
in the College, and preaching and dispens- 
ing in and around Peking every Sunday 
carried on by doctors, the secretary, and 
the students, have resulted in great good 
to all engaged as well as to those outside. 


Certainly a new order of things has 
arisen in China. We compare the _ teach- 
ing work of the ordinary medical mission- 
ary with his little group of students, pro- 
vided with but meagre teaching appliances, 
with no colleague to help him, he himselt 
often overburdened with his medical and 
evangelistic duties, with this well-staffed 
college, its five years’ course, its large 
body of students from all parts of the 
Empire, a charter from the Imperial 
Government; surely here is a college that 
needs and merits the full and hearty sup- 
port of all in Christian lands!—From Re- 
port of Union Medical College, Peking. 
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INCIDENTS IN A MISSION HOSPITAL, 
PEKING. 


“A case which created a great deal of 
interest was that of a Lama high priest, 
who came some hundreds of miles to try 
and obtain relief from his most painful and 
distressing malady. He suffered from con- 
vulsive attacks of excruciating facial 
neuralgia, which recurred every ten min- 
utes or so, and made his life a burden to 
him. In fact, he had come prepared to 
commit suicide if we could not cure him. 


The Dr. removed a small structure at 
the base of his brain, called the Gasserian 
ganglion, which was responsible for his 
sufferings, and at once he was cured, and 
free from pain. 


This made a great impression on him 
and his friends, and he has ‘sent many 
more patients to us from Mongolia since 
his return. He read the Scriptures in his 
own language while here, and took away 
copies with him. He is an influential man 
and we trust will be the means of carry- 
ing the good news, in which he was deeply 
interested, to many of his fellow-country- 
men in Mongolia. 


“A Manchu lady of good position came 
to the Women’s Hospital for treatment of 
an internal tumour of some years’ stand- 
ing, which laterly was causing her great 
pain. A serious operation was the only 
means of saving her life. Being of Chris- 
tian family, consent was readily given, 
though her husband found it very hard to 
believe that the doctors could possibly tell 
exactly what the state of affairs was in- 
side. 


He remained in the theatre during the 
operation, and when the diagnosis was 
verified he marvelled that ‘the foreigners’ 
could have given such an _ accurate 
account of what would be found after 
what he considered to be such a cursory 
examination of the patient. 


She was completely cured, and the whole 
family manifested the most genuine grati- 
tude to God for His goodness. They are 
doing good work for the Master now in 
their native city. 


“A young man of twenty-six came from 
the provincial capital suffering from com- 
plete rigid closure of the jaws, which were 
clenched so tightly that the lower teeth 
had deeply indented the upper gums. For 
many years the poor fellow had subsisted 
on fiuid food sucked in between the teeth. 

After the removal of a portion of the 
jaw on each side, he returned home with 
a movable jaw, and able to masticate his 
food. 


He, too, was interested 
story.—Medical Missions. 


in the Gospel 
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“SWEET PLUM’ AND THE “FOREIGN 
DEVIL.” 


“Foreign devil! foreign devil!” screamed 
a plump brown, naked Kobold with four 
pigtails with red ribbons on them, after a 
man who was riding a tired pony through 
a village in Manchuria. ‘Foreign devil! 
foreign devil!” Sweet Plum screamed, but 
thought nothing bad. It was only’ the 
speaking out of his astonishment at the 
strange man with wonderful fair hair and 
curious trousers. 

The stranger also thought nothing of 
the mocking name—he had lived long 
enough among the Chinese to grow used 
to that. Sweet Plum, with father, mother, 
a brother and two sisters, lived in “three 
house village.’ The brother, already a 
young man, was “Happy Day,” the older 
sister, a sickly girl, with feet quite crip- 
pled by tight binding, was “Cinnamon 
Cloud,’ and the mother named the young- 
est “Little Beauty.” 

Some time later, Sweet Plum indulged 
in the pleasure of hanging on the rear 
board of a cart passing through the vil- 
lage. The board was smooth, the hands 
slipped, and he fell to the ground. Be- 
fore he could spring up the mule oi the 
next cart put his hoof directly on the boy. 
He cried, “Ma ya,” and fainted. 

When he came to himself he was in 
the house, the mother was weeping, and 
the room was full of women, all chattering 
and each giving different advice from the 
other. Finally they put a great plaster 
on the broken leg and bound it firmly with 
straw. But the mother wept straight on, 
and only stopped now and then to scold 
the unfortunate little fellow for his foolish 
trick. 

All through the New Year _ festivities, 
which he usually enjoyed so much, and 


through the spring, the poor child lay 
motionless on the brick floor, moaning 
and groaning with pain. 

They tried every possible cure. A 
Chinese doctor, with great. spectacles, 
came and pushed a long needle into the 
swollen leg to let the wind out; but the 


child only cried the more. 

Then his father, equipped with a great 
present, brought another doctor with 
frightfully long fingernails. He looked at 
the leg and promised to drive out the 
wind. He then danced in _ frightful 
fashion, swung burning sticks and cried 
out to the evil spirits that they should 
come and help him to heal the leg. Sweet 
Plum screamed with terror and the father 
turned deadly pale. The magician went 
away and the leg was no better. 

Finally Mr. Plum said to his wife, 
“There’s no other way but to send for the 
foreign doctor.” “No, no,’ said the wife, 
‘he will cut the leg off.’ But the father 
would not yield; he had seen a man who 
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had been cured in a foreign hospital. So 
he fastened a hammock to a pole, wrapped 
the child in warm blankets, and so carried 
him to the mission hospital, whither the 
mother followed with Little Beauty. 

After two days they stood before the 
foreign doctor. “He does not look so 
frightful,’ whispered the mother to her 
husband. “Why didn’t you bring him be- 
fore?’ asked the doctor sternly. The child 
looked up and saw the very “foreign devil” 
who had ridden by his home. ‘“Oh, don’t, 
don’t cut off my leg,’ he cried in terror. 

Soon the patient lay in a clean bed in a 
great, pleasant room. Near by sat his 
mother, smoking her long pipe and mut- 
tering, “Strange place this is! they will 
not even let one spit on the floor.” 

Then they carried the boy through a 
long passage to another room. The doctor 
came in a long white robe, and said with 
a friendly smile, “You needn’t be afraid.” 
But still it seemed strange, such a peculiar, 
penetrating smell filled the room. 

Soon Sweet Plum wakened from a heavy 
sleep. The pain was gone. He felt cosy 
and comfortable in the clean bandages. 
Every day he grew better, could sit up and 
laugh when the doctor came, and all his 
fear had vanished. 

Every day came a strange woman, 
curiously dressed, not at all like a Chinese 
woman. She told strange stories of a cer- 
tain foreign Teacher who had taken little 
children in His arms and blessed them. 
The mother listened carefully and asked 
many questions about the strange doctrine. 
The father even bought a little book that 
he might read aloud much about this 
Jesus teaching. It must be good as it 
made men so very kind. 

When the time to go home came, Sweet 
Plum looked quite well as he sat in the 
waggon and said good-bye to his hospital 
friends. Mr. Plum fell down before the 
doctor and beat his forehead on the 
ground to show his gratitude. 

Some years have passed since that time, 
and a little Christian community has 
sprung up in the village. In the house of 
Mr. Plum assemble perhaps a dozen per- 
sons to sing, to pray, and to hear him tell 
what he learned in the hospital and read 
from his little book. They have not much 
knowledge, these Chinese Christians, but 
when conversation lags, the little lad 
speaks up, “Jesus? Oh, yes, He cured my 
leg.” 

After awhile he sees once more _ the 
strange man ride by on his pony. “Mother, 
mother,” he cries, rushing into the house, 
“the foreign doctor is here.’ Mrs. Plum 
comes as fast. as her crippled feet will 
carry her, and full of joy says, “Run, bring 
your father. Please, doctor, will you not 
stop and drink a cup of tea, and tell us 
more of the Jesus teaching?’—Missions- 
blatt fiir Kinder. 
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JIRO’S SHARE OF THE BOX. 


He was such a poor, neglected little 
Japanese boy. For the last few days he 
had climbed the stairs to Miss Adams’s 
room many times. She had told Jiro that 
something was coming for him from away 
over the sea. Hach morning he came 
clumping up the stairs to ask if it had 
come yet. Each time Miss Adams had to 
say, “Not yet; but I am sure that it will 
come some day soon.” 


One day Jiro sat down on the floor 
beside the teacher and asked many ques- 
tions about the little brothers and sisters 
over in America who were going to send 
the box. 


‘Tiave they nice kites to sail whenever 
they want to?’ he asked, as he thought of 
how many times he had wanted a kite that 
was bright and pretty, like the other boys. 


“Do they have all the rice that they 
want to eat always?’ Miss Adams had to 
say that they always have enough to eat. 
Then he drew a long sigh and said, with a 
hungry look in his little black eyes, “I 
wish I did.” 


Then, looking down at his dirty, ragged 
kimono, he said: “They have bright, new 
kimonos, too, when they want them. Jiro 
has not had a new kimono since many, 
many, many suns have set in the west.” 


Tears almost came into Miss Adams’ 
eyes as she thought what a dirty home he 
came. from. The street around his home 
was always dirty, too. Everybody that he 
saw was dirty, except Miss Adams and the 
kind Japanese nurse and doctor at the 
dispensary. 


Miss Adams was trying to teach him 
about the beautiful, pure things that you 
and J have always known about. He was 
too little to learn much out of books, but 
he could learn nfuch from her face and her 
kind, gentle ways. Now she was trying to 
teach him to love by telling him about the 
loving children in America who were his 
little brothers and sisters, and who were 
making something for him and sending it 
across the sea. 


One evening, a few days later, the box 


came. It was such a beautiful gift. There 
were dolls and pencils and blocks of 
paper, bars of nice white soap, and little 


bags filled with pins and needles and 
thread for the little girls. And tucked 
down in one corner was a pretty little 
scrapbook made on red cambric. The eight 
pictures were so pretty and bright, too. 
It was the gift for Jiro. Miss Adams knew 
it as soon as she saw it, though the Ameri- 
can boys and girls had not known to 
whom it was to go. 


Miss Adams listened eagerly next morn- 
ing for the clump on the stairs. At the 
regular time she heard the familiar sound. 
Jiro came in with the same question that 
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he had asked so many times before. This 
time Miss Adams held out to him the red 
scrapbook. 

The little boy took it eagerly, and then 
sat down on the floor to look it all over. 
Back and forth he turned the pictures. 
The bunch of white lilies on the third page 
held his attention for the longest time at 
first. But when he found upon next to the 
last page the picture of a mother holding 
a baby in her arms and some shepherds 
watching them, he could not get any fur- 
ther. He looked long ‘at the baby and 
then asked Miss Adams: “What is that? 
Tell Jiro about it.” 


You know the story she told, I am sure, 
so I will not tell it to you. But it made 
Jiro’s little heart grow so warm. After she 
had finished, he smoothed the picture lov- 
ingly with his hali-clean little hand, and 
then turned to go downstairs. 


“Aren't you going to take your 
home?” asked Miss Adams. 


“My book; is it mine to have always?” 
he asked, looking up into her kind face. 


“Yes, it came for you in the box; it is 
your own.” 


The little boy took the book, hugged it 
close to his little, dirty kimono, kneit and 
bowed, very low. (This was his way of 
Saying “Thank you.’) Then he got up 
and backed toward the door. He was just 
about to step out into the hail when he 
asked again: 

~L8 iby) my very, 
always?” 


“Yes, to keep always,’ answered Miss 
Adams, smiling. 

Halfway down the stairs she heard him 
call back, to make absolutely sure: 


“Are you very sure it is mine?” 


“Yes,” called Miss Adams, “very sure.” 

Then the door closed, and he was out in 
the sunshine in the dirty street. What 
joy the little book carried.—Missionary 
Dayspring. 


book 


very own to keep 


The children of Mission Bands in Can- 
ada often send picture cards, picture 
books, and other things to the negiected 
children in home and foreign lands. The 
above story pictures the joy and help thus 
given. Hd. 


Never mind whereabouts your work is; 
never mind whether it be visible or not; 
never mind whether your name is associat- 
ed with it; you may never see the issues of 
your toils. You are working for eternity. 
If you cannot see results here in the hot 
working day, the cool evening hours are 
drawing near, when you may rest from your 
labors, and then they may follow you. So 
do your duty, and trust God to give the 
Seed you sow “a body as it hath pleased 
him.’’—Alexander Maclaren. 
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AFRAID OF A SHADOW. 


“I was sitting in my study on a Saturday 
evening, when a message came to me that 
one among the godliest of the shepherds 
who tended their flocks upon the slopes of 
our Highland hills was dying, and wanted 
to see the minister. Without loss of time 
I crossed the wide heath to his comfortable 
little home. 

“When I entered the low room I found 
the old shepherd propped up with pillows 
and breathing with such difficulty that it 
was apparent that he was near his end. 

“Jean, gie the minister a stool and 
leave us for a bit, for I wad see the minis- 
ter alane,’ said he. As soon as the door 
was closed he turned the most pathetic 
pair of gray eyes upon me that I had ever 
looked into, and said with a voice shaken 
with emotion: 

“Minister, A’m deein,’ and A’m afraid.’ 

“T at once began to repeat the strongest 
promises that God’s Word turnishes' us; 
but in the midst of them he stopped me. 

“‘T ken them a’, he said mournfully, 
‘ut somehow they dinna gie me comfort.’ 

“Do you not then believe them?’ IJ said. 

“Wi? a’ my heart,’ he said earnestly. 

“Where then is there room for fear 
with such saving faith?’ said I. 

“Mor a’ that, minister, A’m afraid; A’m 
afraid.’ 

“IT took up the well-worn Bible which lay 
on his bed, and turned to the psaim which 
J have read to-day. 

oO remember the 
Psalm,’ I began. 

“Remember it,’ he said vehemently. 
‘Aw kenned it afore you were born; ye 
needna read it. Aw’v conned it a thoosand 
times on the heather.’ 

“‘But there is one verse you have not 
taken in. He turned on me with a re- 
proachful and half stern look. I slowly 
repeated the verse: “Though. I walk 
through the valley of the shadow of death, 
I will fear no evil, for Thou art with me.’ 
You have been a shepherd all your life, 
and you have watched the heavy shadows 
pass over the hills, hiding for a little time 
the light of the sun. Did the shadows 
ever frighten you?’ 

“‘Mrighten me?’ he said quickly. ‘Na, 
na! David Donaldson has Covenanter’s 
bluid in his veins; neither shadows nor 
substance can frighten him.’ 

“‘But did these shadows ever make you 
believe that you would not see the sun 
again; that it was gone forever?’ 

“‘Na, na, I couldna be sic a simpleton as 
that.’ 

“Nevertheless, that is just what you 
are doing now,’ and he looked at me with 
incredulous eyes. 


Twenty-third 
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““Yes,’ I continued, ‘the shadow of death 
is over you and it hides for a little while 
the Sun of Righteousness, who shines all 
the same behind; but it is only a shadow, 
and that will pass, and when it has passed 
before you will be the everlasting hills in 
unclouded glory.’ 


“The old shepherd covered his face with 
his hands, and for a few moments main- 
tained an unbroken silence; then letting 
them fall down straight before him on 
Hog coverlet, he said, as if musing to him- 
self: 


““Aweel, aweel; Aw’v conned that verse 
a thoosand times amang the heather, and 
I never understood it afore. Afraid of a 
shadow! Afraid of a shadow!’ Then turn- 
ing to me with a face bright with an al- 
most supernatural brightness, he exclaim- 
ed, lifting his eyes to heaven: 

““Aye, aye; Aw see it a’ noo. Death is 
cnly a shadow with Christ behind it; a 
shadow that will pass. ' Na, na; I’m afraid 
nae mair.’ ”’—Ex. 


A YOUNG OLD MOTHER. 


Seventy years of living have beautified her 
face 

With lines whose tender meaning her 
dear ones love to trace; 

And still the smile of girlhood lights up 
her lips and eyes, 

And youth’s immortal spirit within her 
never dies. 


Seventy years of working have strength- 
ened hand and brain 

In ali the services of love and ministry te 
pain; 

Her patience knows no limits; she labors 
ever still 

With unabated ardor and unremitting skill. 


Seventy years of loving have taught her 
gentle heart 

To sympathize with all who bear in life 
the harder part, 

Some burden of another she lightens every 
day, 

And never turns a weary or a troubled 
soul away. ; 


Seventy years of praying have purified her 
soul 

And brought her stainless spirit within 
divine control; 

Meet company for angels, she tarries still 
on earth 

To show all those who know and love her 
best what life is worth.—Ex. 


LUD 


WHAT A SMILE IS WORTH. 


The thing that goes the farthest ‘toward 

making life worth while, 

That. costs the least, and does fhe most, is 
just a pleasant smile. 

That bubbles from a heart that loves its fel- 
low-men, 

That drives away the clouds of gloom and 
brings the sun again. 

It’s full of worth and goodness, too, with 
manly kindness blent— 

It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t 
cost a cent. 


There is no room for sadness when you see 
a cheery smile; 

It always has the same good look—it’s never 
out of style; 

It nerves us on to try again when failure 
makes us blue; 

The dimples of encouragement are good for 
me and you; 

It pays the highest interest, for it’s merely 
lent— 

It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t 
cost a- cent. 


A smile comes very easy—you can wrinkle 
up with cheer, 
A hundred times before you squeeze out a 
soggy tear; 
It ripples out, moreover, to the heartstring 
that will tug, 
And always leaves an echo that is very like 
anaes: 
So smile away. Folks understand what by 
a smile is meant— 
It’s worth a million dollars and it doesn’t 
cost a cent. 
—Charles Kruse in 8. S. Visitor. 


A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD 
THEM. 


Bye RVo eI ACs biyeA Tals. 


A very touching incident occurred in our 
tent in Sydney, New South Wales. One of 
the lady workers starting to go home late 
in the after-meeting noticed a very young 
girl still in the tent, and said to her, “My 
girl, is it not time for you to be going 
home?’ The girlie looked up and’ said, 
“Please, I am waiting to become a Chris- 
tan. 

The worker at once asked the girl to kneel 
with her and accept Christ. The girl did 
so. Rising from their knees the worker 
noticed a woman sitting quite near in tears 
and spoke to her about ‘Christ. The woman 
said, “I am this girl’s mother. I should like 
to be a Christian too,” So down they went 
again, worker, little girl and mother, and 
mother settled the great question. 

When they had risen to their feet, the 
lady saw for the first time a man standing 
quite near looking serious and interested, 
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and it occurred to her he might be the 
father of the girl; so she spoke to him. 
“Yes,” said the man. “I am the girl’s father 
and I would like to come to Christ too.” 
Down they all knelt and the father found 
peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


Once more rising from their knees the 
worker observed an aged, withered, wrink- 
led woman sitting in tears on the pew, and 
spoke kindly to her, asking at the same 
time if she had come to Christ yet. The old 
lady said, “No, I have not, but I’m that little 
girl’s grandmother; I have held out against 
the Saviour many a weary day, but I’ll come 
to Him to-night.” 

So at last, little girl, mother, father, 
grandmother and worker all knelt together 
on the floor of the tent and four immortal 
souls in the closing moments of a memor- 
able service found peace at the cross. “A 
little child shall lead them.’—Ex, 


A SIMPLE QUESTION. 


An aged gentleman at a watering-place 
said to a lady, a stranger to him, as she 
came up to take her usual draught of the 
water, “Have you ever drunk at the Great 
Fountain?” 

The lady colored and turned away with- 
out replying. 

The following winter, in another place, 
he was asked to visit a lady who was dying. 
As he entered the room, she said with a 
smile, “Do you not know me? Do you not 
recollect asking a woman at the spring 
last year, ‘Have you ever drunk at the Great 
Fountain 23’ 


“Yes,’”’ said he, “I do remember.”’ 

“Well, sir, I am that person. I thought 
at the time you were very rude; but your 
words kept ringing in my ears. I was 
without peace or rest till I found Christ. I 
now expect shortly to die, and you, under. 
God, have been the means of my Salvation. 
Be as faithful to others as you have been 
to me. Never be afraid to talk to strangers 
on the subject of religion.”—The Christian. 


Procrastination has been called a thief— 
the thief of time. I wish it were no worse 
than a thief. iIt is a murderer; and that 
which it kills is not time merely, but the 
immortal soul.—Nevins. 


Uphold me, O God, with thy free spirit, 
strengthen me with might in the inner man, 
that, being emptied of all selfish solicitude, 
I may no longer be the slave of restless and 
tormenting desires.—Thomas A Kempis. 


“Enlarge my heart so that I may have 
room for my_ brother.’—Jowett. 
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CHARLEY RAND’S CHERRIES. 


“Mrs. Evans! Mrs. Evans!” Ned _ Till- 
man’s shrill, childish voice caused Mrs. 
Evans to open her eyes with a start. 

She sighed as she went to the window. 
it was just half an hour before, that she 
had come up to the pretty blue and white 
room for a rest. “I shall have two good, 
long hours before I must dress,’ she had 
told herself. That was the reason she asked 
rather impatiently, “What do you want, 
Ned?” 

“Mother sent me to tell you that some 
boys are stealing your cherries. Three 
boys are in the trees, and they are throw- 
ing the cherries down to the rest. I peeked 
in at the front door, and I thought you 


were upstairs, so I just called,’ Ned ex- 
plained. 
“Well, wait for me, Ill go back~ with 


Ned sat down on the 
himself with his hat 
while he waited. “That’s just the way I 
thought it would be,’ complained Mrs. 
Evans, as she turned from the window. “I 
knew, when mother went to California and 
left us to look after the fruit, that we 
would get precious little of it. I wish Jer- 
rol was home,” but there was no use wish- 
ing that, for Mr. Evans had taken the 
“Express” to Greenfield that morning, and 
would not be home until the last of the 
week. “If I had those boys—” but she had 
reached the porch and the thought was not 
finished. 

“Mother tried to make the boys: get out,” 
Ned remarked, “but they said the cherries 
did not belong to her.” 


you,” she returned. 
porch and fanned 


“They are bad boys to cause so much 
trouble. You wouldn’t steal anybody’s 
cherries, would you, Ned?’ Mrs. Evans 


asked, smiling down at the boy. 

“I might,’ he admitted honestly, “if I 
thought father wouldn’t find it out, but he 
would be sure to, and then I would get a 
thrashing. Some folks don’t care if their 
boys do steal,” he added. 


Mrs. Evans laughed at his frankness. 
“Thank you, Ned, for telling me about the 
boys. I am going down the alley, perhaps 
I can catch them, and it is nearer, any- 
way.” She had gone a short distance when 
she saw Charlie Rand coming toward her 
with something in his hat. “Cherries,” she 
said, under her breath, aloud she remarked, 
“Good. afternoon, Charlie.” 


“Good afternoon,” returned Charlie, as 
he whisked the hat behind him, and started 
to hurry on. 


Mrs. Evans stopped him. “Mrs. Tillman 
sent me word that some boys are stealing 
my mother’s cherries,’ and she tried not to 
notice the tell-tale flush that spread over 
the boy’s face. “I want those cherries to 
can,” she continued, “I am so fond of them. 
I can’t watch them, they are too far from 
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my home, and I thought perhaps you 
would do it for me. I would make you a 
‘cherry policeman.’ Would you be willing 
to do this for me?” 


“Yes'm, if you wanted me to,’ the tone 
was low, and Charlie looked crestfallen. 


“All right, I shall not worry another ‘bit 
about them, and I'll pay you for your 
work.” She smiled as she went in at the 
back gate. “Charlie is a leader in his 
crowd, and if he lets the cherries alone, the: 
others will too,’ and she smiled again at 
the cleverness of her plan. 


When Charlie left Mrs. Evans, he went 
to a little park opposite his home, where 
he was soon joined by the other boys. 

“We got out just in time,” giggled Guy 
Thurston, “I’ll bet you got a good lecture.” 


“IT didn’t either. She just asked me to 
look after her cherries, and—and—I prom- 
ised to do it. I guess she didn’t see the 
hatful I had,’ Charlie ended sheepishly. 


“No, I guess not,’ Joe Knowles respond- 
ed, “she would never have asked you, if 
she had. You’re easy, if you really said 
you would do it.” 

“Tt did promise, and I mean to keep it. 
You boys won’t steal any more cherries, 
will you?” 

“Getting awful good, aren’t you? Well, IT 
think before you watch any cherries, you 
had better tell Mrs. Evans about the ones 


you stole. You were too big a coward to 
do that,” taunted Fred Burrus. 

Charlie’s face grew sober. “Perhaps I! 
ought to, I never thought of it.” The boys 


returned winks, then they had more to say. 
Charlie sat deep in thought, and did not 
heed them. ‘You’re right, boys,” he said, 
finally, “I ought to tell Mrs. Evans, and I 
will.” 

He started down the street, and as he 
turned in at the Evans’ gate, he heard the 
jeers of the boys in the distance. His hand 
trembled as he rang the bell. He secretly 
hoped Mrs. Evans would not be at home, 
but in a moment she opened the door. “I 
came to tell you that—that—’he faltered, 
“that I stole cherries, too. I don’t think 


you will want to trust me to watch the 
rest.” 
“T know you. did,’ and Mrs. Evans 


smiled into the troubled face, “but I knew, 
too, that you would not take any more 
when you\had promised to watch them.” 

“Oh,” and Charlie was puzzled. He 
couldn’t understand why he should be 
trusted, when his fault was known. That 
was not the way folks usually did with 
boys. 

“T want you to pick my cherries, if you 
will,’ Mrs. Evans continued. °“I will pay 
you what other pickers get.” 

“T will do it, but I ought to do it cheap- 
er because—well, you didn’t scold or any- 
(Bobb area: 
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“And I should pay you more, because 
you were brave enough to confess that you 
took some,” she returned. “I will let you 
know what day I want them picked.” 


The next few days were trying ones for 
Charlie. His boy friends teased, taunted, 
and threatened ‘to “clean up every tree,” 
but he prevented it. One night he had to 
watch until midnight, but the tress were 
safe. On Monday the picking was begun, 
and it was Friday night before it was fin- 
ished. Charlie thought he never saw four 
trees have so much fruit. “I’m through,” 
he announced to Mrs. Evans, as he brought 
over the last bucketful at dark. “I was 
‘just bound to finish to-day.” 

You have picked a hundred quarts,” Mrs. 
Evans said, as he emptied the bucket, and 
She handed him two dollars. “I hope you 
can help me when the peaches are ripe.” 


Mr. Evans had come to the porch, and 
he watched Charlie with interest. “My of- 
fice boy left this morning,’ he said sudden- 
ly, “do you happen to know where I could 
find another?” 

“IT would like the place,’ said Charlie ea- 
gerly, then his face fell. “You might think 
I would take things because I took some 
cherries.” 


“You may have the place if you wish it” 
was the hearty answer. “You proved true 


to your trust in case of the cherries, and — 


that is a good enough recommendation for 
me. JI don’t think you will disappoint me 
when you know I am trusting you. You 
may come in the morning,’ and Mr. Evans 
went indoors. 


“Oh, thank you!’ Charlie called after 
him, then he ran home to tell his big bro- 
ther the news. He couldn’t tell his chum, 
for there had been a coldness between 
them since he refused to take any more 
cherries. “I think it is better to be kind 
to a boy when he has done wrong,” he fin- 
ished thoughtfully, when he had told Don 
about his good fortune. “If Mrs. Evans had 
scolded me, I believe I would have taken 
some more cherries. When I found out she 
trusted me, anyway, it gave me—” he hesi- 
tated. 

“Respect for yourself?” suggested Don. 

“Yes, I couldn’t think of that word. It 
made me respect myself too much to do a 
mean thing. And I think I got this place 
because I had the grit to tell what I had 
done,” ended Charlie. 

“I know you did,’ was Don’s answer.-— 
Sarah M. McCreery, in The Advance. 


There are about two million Jews in 
America, and nearly one million of them 
ere in New York City. 


“Live with wolves and you will learn to 
howl.” 
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BRAVE DOGS OF ST. BERNARD. 


Come with me in the Alpine diligence 
for a drive up the queer zigzag road that 
goes twisting and climbing until it pierces 
the wet and misty clouds and reaches a re- 
gion of eternal ice and snow. Here, in a 
climate almost as cold as Greenland, we 
shall find a band of men who do a great 
and good work, assisted by dogs, as Ber- 
nard de Menthon did long years ago. 


We start from the lovely village of Cha- 
mounix, at the very foot of mighty Mont 
Blanc, and drive to Martigny. This “dili- 
gence” is the road-coach to the Alps, drawn 
by five big horses all decked with belis and 
fly-flickers. The air is like wine for iis 
bracing sweetness, and all around us are 
roaring cataracts, glistening glaciers, or 
moving ice-seas; gloomy ravines and tower- . 
ing peaks, below whose topmost crags thin 
wisps of cloud float like wreaths of gauze. 


Round and round, up and up. It grows 
colder as we ascend, and the smiling land- 
Scape fades away. The pretty flowers dis- 
appear, too—the anemone and gentian; 
dark-leaved saxifrage and sweet alpenrose. 
We shiver, even in August, and put on our 
wraps and furs. 


We have passed from summer to winter 
in a few hours. Now we enter the Valley 
of Death, so called from its many fatal 
memories. Here, at the most dangerous 
part of the St. Bernard Pass, a little shei- 
ter-house has been built; and parties climb- 
ing still higher to the famous hospice or 
monastery can now telephone their coming. 
This has saved hundreds of lives. For, 
nowadays, after such a message, the good 
monks at the top look out for the travelers, 
and if they fail to appear after a certain 
time, search parties of dogs are sent out to 
look for them. 


Here is deep snow even in August. It is 
so bitterly cold that we get off and walk to 
warm our benumbed limbs; and soon the 
bare, bleak walis of the world’s loftiest 
house of charity loom through the damp 
mist. Winter lingers here for ten long 
months; and the few weeks of “summer” 
do not suffice to melt the wilderness of ice 
and snow. We are here nearly nine thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and 
the slightest exertion distresses our breath- 
ing apparatus, so rarefied is the air. No 
sooner are we at the door, than a dozen 
monstrous dogs come baying forth to greet 
us. No questions are asked. It is under- 
stood we require dinner, .and warm and 
comfortable bed, breakfast next morning, 
and full directions and protection for our 
onward journey. 

In the reception room is a big piano 
which King Edward, then Prince of Wales, 
gave the monastery nearly fifty years ago. 
The Emperor Frederick of Germany and 
his consort also passed the night here, as 
also have a host of world-famed celebrities 
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For nearly ten centuries, from generation 
to gen2ration, some fourteen monks and 
eight or nine attendants have occupied the 
monastery and helped travelers crossing 
over the summit of the Great St. Bernard. 


It is sad to think that even these helpers 
have to descend periodically in search of 
health, so terribly trying is the climate. 
The dogs themselves, even, suffer severely 
from rheumatism. 


At present, the monastery costs about 
$9,000 a year to keep up, and this money is 
partly collected in Switzerland and partly 
derived from the revenue of the monastic 
order. But in the Middle Ages, the monas- 
tery was stripped of all its wealth, though 
it still continued and continues to this day 
to carry out the work of St. Bernard. 
Over thirty thousand travelers pass this 
way every year, and hundreds of these, at 
least, would lose their lives were it not for 
the guardians of the mountain. 


The poor emigrant laborers from Switzer- 
land are often found by these faithful dogs, 
in the snow, utterly exhausted from hun- 
ger and fatigue, and often with badly fro- 
zen limbs. These are tenderly nursed in 
the spotlessly clean infirmary of the hos- 
pice. I visited this lofty house of charity 
in the clouds. 


Of course the great attraction is the ken- 
nels of the famous St. Bernard dogs. One 
is grieved to learn that even these, hardy 
and intelligent as they are, often perish in 
terrible storms. They are big, powerful, 
short-haired animals, most of them—white, 
but with a few brown patches. Last win- 
ter five magnificent creatures were lost in 
a furious blizzard. 


I saw one or two aged veterans over 
twenty years old; these are now privileged 
to lie before the kitchen fire, and each of 
them has saved over twenty lives in the 
snowy wastes. The monks are not now so 
dependent on the dogs for news of travelers 
in distress, because of the telephone I have 
already mentioned. The scent of these dogs 
is so wonderfully keen they can track a 
man’s footsteps in the snow two or three 
days after he has passed. 


It is a grand sight to see the monks and 
their attendants go forth in their big fur 
coats, high rubber boots, helmets and 
swan’s-down gloves. Behind them come as- 
sistants with long ash poles, ice-axes, al- 
penstocks, spades, wine and provisions. 


When the first snow comes in September, 
the paths are marked with posts twenty 
feet high. But these soon disappear and 
other posts are fixed on top of them, and 
so on. Soon the winter paths lead indif- 
ferently over enormous rocks and buried 
alpine huts. The greatest danger comes 
from the furious gales shifting the snow 
and makin® return impossible. The rescue 
parties are always led by dogs, whose intel- 
ligence is never questioned. 
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Sometimes the dogs go prospecting on 
their own account, and each carries a sup- 
ply of good red wine in a flask about his 
neck. Should he track and find some way- 
farer in the snow, or fallen down a preci- 
pice, he gallops back to the hospice with 
a message that is unmistakable. Then the 
rescue party goes out, rubs the frozen 
limbs of the unfortunate with handfuls of 
snow, and encourages him to rise and walk 
a little. If this be impossible, or the vic- 
tim be dead, he is borne back on the stal- 
wart shoulders of the monks’ attendants. 


I was most interested to learn that the 
pure race of St. Bernard dogs cannot live 
away from the mountain they have been - 
associated with for so many centuries. In 
the plains they degenerate in size and 
strength, and their wonderful sagacity 
grows duller. Under no circumstances will 
the hospice sell or part with the dogs, al- 
though they have had many tempting of- 
fers from foreign travellers, who will pay 
a high price. 

Most notable among these four-legged sa- 
viors is Oliver, with a record of fifty-six 
rescues. He is to be sent to Martigny, 
where the monastery has a kind of sana- 
torium in which the dogs try to regain the 
health and strength they have lost in the 
service of strangers.—W. G. Fitz-Gerald, in 
August St. Nicholas. 


THE TONGUE. 


“The boneless ‘tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crash and kill,” declares the Greek. 


“The tongue destroys a greater horde,” 
The Turk asserts, “than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“A lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead, 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head.” 


“The tongue can speak a word whose 
speed,” 
Say the Chinese, “outstrips the steed.” 


While Arab sages this impart, 
“The tongue’s great storehouse is the heart.” 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the 
tongue.” — 


The sacred writer crowns the whole. 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul.” 
—Ex. 


Whatsoever does anything to depreciate 
Christianity is guilty of high treason against 
the civilization of mankind.—Macaulay. 


World 


THE HARVESTERS. 


“Lift-up your eyes; 
Look upon the fields; 
They are white already to harvest.” 


The people of the city of Sychar came 
to see the man of whom they had heard 
so much. But Jesus turned to them and 
said, “Say not there are yet four months 
and then cometh the harvest. Look upon 
the fields white already to harvest.” His ap- 
peal was to men whose eyes were holden, 
who lacked vision, who did not see the op- 
portunities around them. 

More than ever does Jesus say to men, 
“Look!” 


The need of vision is great to-day. 

Jesus was always appealing to the 
imagination, through it he was reaching 
the heart. Jesus himself was a man of 
vision. He saw in the ordinary men and 
women around him possible saints. He 
saw in what seemed to others a hopeless 
world the possible kingdom of God. Paul 
was a man of vision; he saw great possi- 
bilities where others saw only hopeless 
rations. The disciples were men of vision; 
they went out not so much because of 
Jesus’ command, but because they had 
caught somewhat of his vision. 

The lack of vision is the failure of the 
Church. A man does not believe in mis- 
sions because he lacks vision. He fails to 
see what Christ sees; that out of this old 
world of sin there is to come a new world 
of righteousness; that out of this despair- 
ing race is to come a new race of hope. 
We need to climb the mount of vision 
until we can see somewhat with Christ’s 
eyes, and feel somewhat with Christ’s 
heart. 

In Chamouni, hemmed in by walls of 
ice and snow, the world appears a small 
place, but when one has climbed Mt. Blanc, 
where all boundaries are swept away, he 
gets a new vision, the world seems a dif- 
ferent place. 
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So men dwell within the narrow circle 
of their own lives, hemmed in by walls of 
work and self-interest, and know not how 
large a world they live in, nor how great 
are the movements around them. When 
ence they climb the mount of vision with 
Christ and see what He sees and feel what 
He feels, they realize that a world waits 
the coming of Christ, and cry, “Here am I; 
send me.” From this mountain top of 
vision we hear Christ say “Look!” 

We need a vision of the world’s great need. 

We cannot forget the needs of our own 
nation. We must see that it is always a 
Christian nation. 

The cities of our land present a problem 
that challenges the faith of the Church. 
There is a tidal movement toward the city 
that cannot be stopped. These great ag- 
gregations of people present great pro- 


blems for the Church, problems our 
fatners knew nothing about. ‘These cities 
are the heart of the nation, from which 


pulsate the forces of our national life. If 
we make tke nation Christian we must 
begin with the city. The Church must in- 
augurate a system of Christianizing work 
for the unchurched masses of the city. 
Jesus wept over the city, and we have 
great need to do the same. 

Foreigners are pouring in upon us. Many 
of them have no synipathy with our insti- 
tutions. We are getting many of these 
people who are undigested and some of 
them are indigestible. Unless we can 
leaven these people with the gospel we are 
in danger. 

No small problem is that of the future 
character of the great new territory of the 
West. There every interest is alive to the 
great possibilities except the church. The 
West is becoming more and more a factor 
in our national life. This new territory is 
to hold a vast population. What kind ot 
a population will it be? 

The vision does not end with our own 
land. China waits at our door. Before 
Abrdham was China had a civilization. 
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For four thousand years she has had a 
sovernment. This ancient nation is reach- 
ing after God. 

India, the mother of religions, is wait- 
ing at our door. She has borrowed little 
from others. She has been self-contained. 
But to-day India is restless and waits the 
coming of the Christ. 

So wait other peoples of the East. What 
are we going to do for them? The world 
waits for Christ. A thousand altars testify 
to this. Will we see the world’s need as 
Christ sees it? “Look unto the field ripe 
already to harvest.” 


We need a vision of. the world’s great 
worth. 

These peoples of the East, of China, 
Japan and India, have the same generous 
impulses and faithfulness to what they 
believe right as we have. The same mo- 
tives govern their lives. 
read the story of many of the native 
Christians in-these lands to realize the 
kind of stuff they are made of—the stuff 
cf which martyrs are made. We need the 
vision of the Christ who sees in each man 
the possible glorious man. We need 
Peter’s vision, telling us that nothing God 


has made is unclean.—Sel. 
A PEDDLER EVANGELIST. 


About fifteen years ago, in a small con- 
gregation of the district of Oaxaca, Mexico, 
there was converted a man by the name 
of Fermin Garcia. This man, who was of a 
very humble origin, had not had the oppor- 
tunity for even sufficient study to enable 
him to learn to read, and he supported him- 
self and his family by rude manual labor. 

At the time of his conversion he was 
about fifty years old, and was then engaged 
in travelling from town to town as a ped- 
dler of various kinds of merchandise. He 
is a devoted and consecrated Christian 
worker, and when he gives testimony of his 
faith he does so with earnest eloquence 
and genuine spiritual emotion. In his 
travels he makes good use of every oppor- 
tunity to speak of his Master, Jesus Christ, 
and of his infinite love. 

Notwithstanding his inability to read, he 
always carries with him a New Testament, 
and makes use of it in the following rather 
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unique manner. Whenever he has opened 
a conversation with a stranger, after the 
usual preliminaries, he will say, “Sir, can 
you read?” If his new acquaintance says 
yes, he will immediately present his New 
Testament and, with a smile of sincere 
satisfaction, will request that “you will 
please, then, read me some passages from 
this book, for it tells of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” 

The stranger will in nearly every case 
comply with the request, and, taking the 
book, will read those passages which are 
pointed out, Brother Garcia tactfully call- 
ing attention to the special significance of 
this or that occurrence or new thought in 
proportion to its importance. 

“It is not a rare occurrence,” says Bro- 
ther Garcia, “for my companion and myself 
to spend half a day or half a night in read- 
ing and discussing the sacred Word.” 

At other times it happens that the per- 
son with whom he has become acquainted 
does not know how to read, and then Bro- 
ther Garcia will say, very sympatnetically, 
“It’s too bad! I too am ‘unable to read, and 
here I have a most interesting book relat- 
ing to the life of Christ and his apostles. 
Ii you wish, let us try to find someone who 
is a reader, and you will see what a plea- 
sant and instructive time we will pass with 
this book.” 

And so it happens, if no difficulties arise 
as to the reading, and the result is that 
Brother Garcia goes about evangelizing his 
fellow citizens. 

Many intimate friendships have been born 
of this method of procedure, and many of 
his acquaintances he has never seen again, 
but who knows how many of these have 
been converted through his efforts.—Bible 
Society Record. 


The brewers in Quebec Province have 
united, forming a $10,000,000 brewing syn- 
dicate. Probably this is for business rea- 
sons, but no doubt one of these business 
reasons is the need of united action in 
stemming the tide of temperance senti- 
ment now sweeping across this continent. 
$10,000,000 is a lot of money, but it will 
take more than that to fight the battle 
against the home, the state, and the church, 
and these are the real foes against which 
the traffic must contend.—Ex. 


The crucifix has been removed from every 
day school in France. 
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‘A MISSIONARY’S FAITH. 


Fred 8S. Arnot, the founder of the Garen- 
ganze Mission is West Central Africa, after 
years of physical disablement, has returned 
to the land of his great life work and is now 
residing with his family in Johannesburg. 
From here he goes on long trips into the 
interior, visiting the stations, looking after 
converts and infusing new courage into his 
missionary yoke-fellows. 

Lately he proposed a journey via Kalone 
into the heart of the mission territory, but 
had no funds, and he has been wont from 
the first to wait on God for all financial 
help, making no appeals to man.and taking 
no ecoliections. Accordingly, every step was 
taken in faith and prayer. Fully persuaded 
of the Lord’s leading, however, he got his 


luggage ready with the supplies he was to- 


take for the wants of the mission and the 
helpers, and a small sum of about fifty-five 
dollars, arriving from his friends in Bristol, 
helped him to send on his baggage and sup- 
plies, but left him with no money to pay his 
own fare. 

This was just before the day of his pro- 
posed starting—Monday, April 5, being that 
day. Saturday previous his baggage and 
freight had gone forward, and he was await- 
ing further help from God to begin his own 
journey two days later. 

On. Sabbath evening, he was announced to 
preach at the Central Hall, in Johannes- 
burg. A gentleman from Glasgow, an entire 
stranger, passing the door of the hall, on 
his way to the Railway Mission with his 
daughter, who was to sing a solo at the 
latter meeting, seeing Mr. Arnot’s name on 
the announcement board, left his daughter 
to go on and himself turned in to hear the 
missionary. 

After the service he introduced himself, 
andveinvirced) Mro. Arnot: to. °a’ mid-day 
luncheon with him the next day, which he 
attended at the hotel where his new acquaint- 
ance was stopping. After lunch, when Mr. 
and Mrs. Arnot rose to go, his host followed 
him to say that it had been laid in his 
heart, as a memento of the Sabbath night’s 
meeting, to give him one hundred pounds, 
to use as he might see fit. 

So he and his wife went straight to the 
railway office and he took his passage, then, 
with the money remaining, arranged for the 
- payment of carriers (fifty pounds in silver), 
bought a few extras, and had still what was 
requisite to meet housekeeping cxpenses 
during his absence. So manifestly had the 
Lord interposed that he writes he “felt like 
a ball rolled along out of God’s own hand; 
and that in this case the value of the money 
seemed as mere chaff, compared to the 
strong assurance, conveyed by the fact of 
the money coming just at that time and in 
that way, that God was sending him.’’— 
Missionary Review of the World. 
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CHINA’S POVERTY. 


It has been said that about one hundred 
million of India’s population never know 
what it means to satisfy fully the cravings 
of hunger. 

China’s poverty is less pronounced and 
less extensive, but there is a general pover- 
ty, compared with which the commonest 
life of the West seems supremely luxurious. 

The houses are virtually monuments to 
the poverty of the people. They are made 
oftentimes of clay and straw, having an 
earthen floor. In one corner of the room is 
the bed, which is really only an elevation 
of the floor, covered by a reed mat. The 
sole furniture is a tiny table, a wooden 
bench which has no back and perhaps a 
box to store clothing, etc. What the ‘‘ete.” 
in most cases can be, I am sure I do not 
know. Sometimes a grotesque and amusing 
Picture is pasted on the dingy wall. And 
all this inner splendor is set forth in the dim 
light which comes through the paper wind- 
OWS. 

The fields of this land are very fertile; 
but in the Fail, when the harvest is over, 
every straw and spear of grass and all the 
roots of the grain are dug up and hus- 
banded for Winter fuel. Thus even the land 
is impoverished by being denuded of its 
hatural fertilizer. But it seems necessary. 
The poor never use coal. Indeed, two or 
three acres must support a number of 
“mouths,” as the Chinese significantly style 
the members of his family. 

The food, too, is very plain and not 
nourishing. Most of the people eat but two 
meals a day, and one of these can be called 
a meal only by courtesy. In different loca- 
tions naturally the diet differs, but as a 
Sample we might say that the first meal 
consists of cooked millet, and the principal 
meal of a stew of bean-curd, some vege- 
table perhaps (but by no means always), a 
little unleavened biscuit or bread, and pos- 
sibly, a few times a week, a piece of meat 
one-half inch in all dimensions, minced into 
the stew for flavor and strength. 

The dress is only too often scanty. It is 
customary for the people to borrow clothing 
freely. When one sees a finely dressed per- 
son in the country, he at once suspects that 
the clothes are borrowed and that the person 
inside of them is going to a feast, a wed- 
ding, or the like. I heard of several men 
making a New Year’s call together. Only 
one of the company had the proper kind of 
hat; so, one by one, would don this and 
make his call in style, while the others re- 
mained hidden outside the courtyard wall 
until their turn came. te 

The pawn-shop in China is a revelation 
of the poverty of the people. Making a liv- 
ing is called “Kuozihtze’—‘“crossing the 
day’—which to the masses is as precarious | 


as crossing many fords. When Spring 
comes multitudes take their winter clothes 
to the pawn-shops and take out their Sum- 
mer garments, which have been there since 
Fall. Often even implements which are 
not needed in the Winter will be put in 
pawn until the Spring for a smail sum of 
money. 

Poverty is one of the causes which have 
made the people fatalistic When a man 
is poor and knows he aiways will ‘be poor, 
there is a tendency to become shiftless and 
indifferent. When I remonstrated with my 
cook for his personal extravagance in not 
laying by any of his wages, he replied that 
it made no difference. Sometimes he made 
as much again as at others, but he was al- 
ways able to easily use it all. In other 
words, there was no future for him. 

Housed poorly, clothed scantily, fed im- 
properly and insufficiently, the masses of 
the people seem wevertheless strangely 
cheerful, and put those who trust too much 
in things to shame. 

In America begging is 
cessary. Not so in China. With her teem- 
ing people, only the fittest find employ- 
ment, and this means that a considerable 
class of the bodily and mentally ill-favored 
are driven to beggary and starvation. 

I am not enough of an artist to picture 
this Oriental beggar to you. He may ibe 
an urchin, naked in summer and clothed 
with a gunny-sack in winter; he may be a 
man of middle age, with long, unkempt 
hair which has become bushy and matted; 
or he may be an old man with a nondescript 
heap of rags covering him. 

During his business hours, perchance, he 
sits by the side of some wall along the 
highway, unceasingly bowing and striking 
his calloused forehead to the ground, cali- 
ing the passer-by, though a mere youth, “ta 
lao yeh’—‘“great old grandfather’—a term 
of utmost respect. 

In his idle moments he is still never at 
leisure from himself, for his hair, body 
and clothing are simply infested with taose 
little impudent, ubiquitous denizens of the 


Orient. To see these beggars picking their 
clothes is a foul and disgusting sight, 
though in the wise economy,of the world 


it affords a pastime without» which many 
would feel lonesome. 

One day I found what seemed to me 
nothing but a heap of cast-off rags, but I 
knew that no rags are unclaimed in China, 
and there was an inhabitant inside. As I 
spoke there was a stirring, and a frail lad 
raised himself. He pushed back his rags 
and crouched before me, a naked sufferer. 
To my surprise, he had a small earthern 
bowl in which were a few chips of char- 
coal, over which he was trying to warm 
himself, and the rags were only a sort of 
tent which was over him. 
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In Peking there are wild, homeless dogs 
as well as homeless beggars. Passing 
through the city gate one morning I saw 
what was even more grewsome than sad, 
an old woman fight with a dog for a bone. 

The Chinese humorously call “beggars” 
the ‘flower ones,’ because their garments, 
wadded with cotton, when oid and torn, 
Open up like the petals of a flower. 

The missionary can hardly devote his 
strength to this class. It would ‘be a (great 
act of mercy, but there are bigger prob- 
lems and more important. In some places 
there are soup-houses, or rather porridge 
dispensaries, where once a day a bowl of 
cooked miilet is dished out to every one 
in the long line waiting for it. 

But I am glad that the Chinese are 
ting at the root of the evil. Last Spring I 
visited an industrial school where some 
hundreds of beggars were learning a trade 
at the city’s expense. This sign of muni- 
cipal sponsorship of the unfortunate is a 
sign of the times which is most hopeful, 
but it is a recognition that the nation is 
made up of individuals, and that the indi- 
vidual has sacred claims and rights. 

Only a few days ago “Yuan Shih Kai,” 
China’s leading statesman, said: ‘Women 
are the doors of a nation, and the education 


Pale 


of girls is even more indispensable than 
that of boys. Poor and ‘rich alike must be 
educated.” 


‘A few years ago it was reported tnat one 
cold night several hundred beggars per- 
ished. It was in the Orient where the Mas- 
ter said: “The poor ye have always with 
you,’ and it is in that Master’s name that 
poverty will some day cease.—In The As- 
sembly Herald. 


AFRAID OF THE DRAGON. 


The Chinese are very much afraid of the 
anger of the dragon that is thought to live 
in the earth and may be troubled by deep 
digging. A fine road was begun, running 
over,°a hill’ ina. city. ~Atithe top va tae 
hill some rocks were blasted away. But 
a high officer soon had a sore mouth, and 
another had a sore on the back of his 
neck. A soothsayer said that these trou- 
bles were because the back of the dragon 
had been hurt in cutting through the hill. 
So a large number of men were at once set 
to work to fill up the cut, and did so in 
three days. It cost several hundred dol- 
lars. All this happened because they were 
afraid of something that was not there at 
all— Junior Endeavor World. 


‘That time is the worst employed which 
we give up to regrets, unless we learn 
from them lessons for the future—Duc de 
Levis. 
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“Pulpit and Pew,” 
Continued from page 457. 
THE BLESSED HUNGER. 


A little hunger is more nealthful than 
much satiety. Only hungry people can en- 
joy wholesome food. Persons who never 
hunger are scarce normal. 

“Blessed are they that hunger.” The 
blessedness lies in the sequel. The hungry 
eat and are satisfied. The satisfaction flows 
from gratifying a demand of nature. 

There are more kinds of hunger than 
oné. Soul-longing is as real as natural 
craving. And it is as blessed to satisfy 
the former as the latter. 

In material hunger some foods do not 
satisfy. Food must be adapted to the con- 
dition. 

Foods that nourish and strengthen are 
the foods that comfort and satisfy normal 


hunger. 
Even so, there is proper food for the 
heart life. Righteousness is to. the soul 


what bread is to the body. It satisfies, up- 
builds, cheers, sustains. 

Justification is one part of this right- 
eousness, and justification brings peace. 

Regeneration is another part, and this 
brings the conditions of purity. 

Adoption is still another part, and this 
gives a new relation to God and a title to 
heaven. 

Entire sanctification .is an additional 
part, and this gives rest of spirit. 

Fruit-bearing is the crowning part, and 
this glorifies life with a mission, and its 
fulfillment. 

Blessed is such hunger’ It brings the 
participant into conformity with the holy 
will of God, and gives a satisfaction su- 
perior to all other forms of fulness and re- 
pletion. 

Such persons grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of the truth. They are blessed 
with all spiritual blessings in heavenly 
places in Christ Jesus. There is no reali- 
zation on earth superior to this, and none 
other to compare with it. It is the acme of 
bliss, the crown of life, and the foretaste 
of heaven. 

In its application to the soul life, the 
word “hunger” implies that righteousness 
appears as sweet and desirable as bread 
does to a starving man. 

The word also indicates an active condi- 
tion of mind, something more than a tran- 
quil readiness to receive food. 

A hungry man will bestir himself to find 
food. The gnawing sensation impels him 
to do his best to acquire that which nature 
craves. 

So with hunger for God and the things 
of God. It is an ardent longing, a vehe- 
ment desire, a holy appetite for all that 
is right and good. It seems unable to en- 
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dure until the blessings craved are found. 
It drives to action. It uses the means to 
gain the objects longed for. And only 
where it thus acts and insists are the con- 
soling blessings of the Christ-life found. 

Blessed is such hunger. Blessed are they 
who know it, feel it, act upon it, and who 
gain the gifts it leads to!—Michigan Ad- 
vocate. 


THE WORKING MAN’S REST DAY. 


Not SO long since it was the working 
man with the slogan of personal liberty on 
his lips who demanded Sunday for his re- 


creation. “Yes,” public sentiment said, “he 
has worked six days; let him enjoy the 
seventh.” So there were handed over to 


him, seldom legally, but rather by common 
consent to his need, the Sunday saloon and 
the Sunday ball game, and the Sunday ex- 
cursion and the Sunday theatre. 

Now witness the anomaly—he brings 
these privileges back, urging, “Take them 
away!” And, lo, it is the-Church Militant 
that leads him. 

To the ordinary citizen who carries nei- 
ther a dinner-pail nor a Bible, the paradox 
demands explanation. 


It was the laboring man who sells the 
Sunday cigar and the Sunday drink, who 
runs the Sunday train and the Sunday 
steamboat, and who does the Sunday vaude- 
ville turn, who first began to ask the 
others, where did he get off in the personal- 
liberty galaxy of pleasures? 


For a while his brothers in other call- 
ings ignored these petulant queries of pro- 
test. But of late they have been increasing 
their volume. Larger and larger have been 
the numbers drawn into the ranks of Sun- 
day labor to make the holiday of others. 


To take care of the crowds abroad on 
Sunday one industry after another has 
been summoned; employees of hotels, res- 
taurants and eating-houses, butchers, bak- 
ers, confectioners, florists, candy and pop- 
corn venders, barbers, druggists and small 
shopkeepers. And since the community has 
lost the habit of providing for itself in ad- 
vance on Saturday, there are others—ice- 
men, milkmen, coalmen and delicatessen 
dealers. 


Thus the list widened until so many la- 
borers were employed on Sunday that it 
seemed that a few more might as well be. 
Then the factory belts began to turn. 


How large do you suppose is become this 
army of Sunday laborers in the United 
States? In the last ten years they have in- 
creased fifty-eight per cent. Statistics prob- 
ably haven‘t counted them all, but it is 
known that they are more than four mil- 
lion. And these are four million men who 
want their Sunday back.—Delineator. 
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THE STEADY PULL IN CHURCH 
WORK. 


It will be the steady maintaining of his 
study of the Bible which will make the 
minister the best and most fruitful prea- 
cher. It is the ceaseless distractions of the 
modern minister’s life, taking him away 
from his continued counselling with the 
Word, which sap his strength and require 
him to be continually making new starts. 
Not seldom he is drawn off by other con- 
cerns until he is no longer able to make a 
new start on his study of the Book, and he 
becomes a preacher of the ephemeral topics 
of the times. It requires a steady pull to 
keep a minister in the doing of the best 
work in preaching in these busy, noisy 
days. ; | 

It will be the serious devotion of time 
and labor to the sacred work of the King- 
dom which will make a church ready to 
receive the highest gift of the Spirit. 
Faithfulness to the continuing duty, stead- 
fastness in prayer, the steady pull of Chris- 
tian life and testimony are the _ forces 
through which the §Spirit’s sanctifying and 
convincing work is done. The church whose 
spiritual life is manifested chiefiy in occa- 
sional and strenuous appeal to the multi- 
tude, to hear the Word and join the church, 
is not the one in which the Word has free 
course. The falling away which too often 
follows the mechanically contrived revival 
paralyzes the church itself and gives the 
world occasion for disbelief. It is the 
steady witness, the continued endeavor, 
the sustained life of the Lord’s people that 
convince gainsayers. 

There is little that is spectacular in the 
steady pull. The new start, the special ef- 
fort, attract much more attention. But it 
is the constant force that tells, that accom- 
plishes the work. The new start, the spe- 
cial effort, are for the overcoming of iner- 
tia, for getting under way. When the lo- 
comotive has coughed forth its smoke and 
steam, in the sudden turmoil of starting 
the heavy train, the driver eases off the 
strain, and the huge machine devours the 
miles with a steady pull. The church that 
is always starting something new and 
abandoning it while incomplete, for some 
further novelty, attracts attention, perhaps, 
but does not make much progress. 

It is, therefore, for the steadiness of well- 
considered, wisely planned and_ seriously 
undertaken duty that we would plead, in 
the pleasant days when churches and pas- 
tors together are taking a new start. The 
work of the Kingdom is great. The time 
may yet be long. While we pray for its 
speedy coming, and look eagerly to the ho- 
rizon for the harbinger of the coming day, 
let us not fail to bend ourselves to the sim- 
ple work required of us, and cover our own 
way with the cheerfulness and faith of a 
steady pull.—Philadelphia Presbyterian. 
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“A SERIOUS MINISTRY.” 


On this subject the “Lutheran” says:— 

“Now it is not necessary that a minister 
of the Gospel should wear a long face, or 
eschew all that makes life sunshiny and 
happy. Some of the brightest and best 
lights the world has seen in the Christian 
pulpit nave been men who were true chil- 
dren of nature as well as of grace. They 
could not only weep with those who weep, 
but could also laugh with those who laugh. 

And yet there was a certain something 
about them which impressed even worldly 
men as calling for reverence and respect. 
Underneath the surface of their human, 
social life there flowed the deep current of 
their religious life. 

They were spiritually-minded men and 
impressed themselves as such. They were 
men of deep convictions, intense moral ear- 
nestness, guided and controlled in their in- 
tercourse with men by a great life purpose. 

They were in no sense hail-fellows-well- 
met, whom worldlings could applaud, but 
neither reverence nor respect; they were 
not time-servers, moral weaklings, flatter- 
ers of men, trimming their sails to the 
popular winds. They were spiritual pro- 
phets, forces that made for righteousness. 

“The ministry, if it is anything, is se- 
rious business. It cannot be taken lightly 
by any man who believes himself called of 
God to proclaim a living Gospel to dying 
men. Great issues are at stake—issues of 
life and death—any man who fails to real- 
ize the seriousness of these issues and 
makes the impression on worldly men that 
he takes them lightly, is manifestly out of 
his place in the ministry. 

It is to be lamented that this lack of se- 
riousness and moral earnestness in not a 
few otherwise amiable pastors often become 
so apparent as to rob an otherwise seem- 
ingly prosperous ministry of its influence 
and power. If there is any truth in the 
charge that the ministry has lost caste 
among men, it must be traced chiefly to this 
source—the lack of making our ministry 
seem anything but serious business.” 


The spectre that I am most afraid of at 
the last is the spectre of lost opportunities. 
The keenest regrets that I feel to-day are 
born of neglected duties—of neglect to do 
all that I might have done for the sick, the 
sad, the suffering and the sinning; above 
all for the immortal souls that are now be- 
yond my reach.—Theodore L. Cuyler, D.D. 


“Two things the Puritan preachers did: 
First, they declared man a sinner and under 
God’s wrath and curse; and second, they 
held the one way of salvation to be faith in 
a crucified but risen Redeemer. That is the 
leaven, which, beginning with the individual, 
is to leaven the lump. It is the initial in the 
mission and work of the Gospel Ministry.’ 
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SELECTED BRUTALITY. 


The ornaments of our homes are a part 
. of the mental] training of our children, our 
domestics, and even our young friends who 
favor us with their frequent presence. 


What pleasure is there in gazing on 
graphic representation of carnage, in look- 
ing at lifelike pictures of agonized men and 
animals in their death throes ?, Such work 
may prove an artist’s skill, but it does 
nothing for the betterment of humanity. 


The realistic in literature, in the de- 
scriptions of scenes of vice or murder, may 
serve a useful purpose as the plot proceeds 
and unfolds the mechanism of cause and 
effect. 


There can be no purpose in a 
picture of brutality and bloodshed. 


What good end is attained by blemishing 
our fair walls with the picture of dying 
deer, seized by a pack of hounds, or two 
wild beasts tearing each other to atoms, or 
a frenzied bull goring a horse, while the 
bull is pierced by the spear of a human 
monster, or two men bruising each other in 
the prize ring, or dying men and horses 
flung in horrid heaps upon the battlefield ? 


All these things occur; and it is terrible 
enough that they do, and that we must read 
about them and hear the details. But why 
should we perpetuate them in art for un- 
born generations to gaze upon ? 


There is so much that is sublime, dra- 
matic, tender, beautiful and exaiting in the 
world for painter and sculptor to depict, so 
much that acts as an inspiration to the be- 
holder; that soothes, rests or stimulates the 
mind, heart, and eye instead of merely 
arousing a sensation of fascinated repul- 
sion ! 

Why do people put pictures of dead birds 
or fish on their dining-room walls? I can 
imagine nothing more calculated to spoil 
the appetite and upset the digestion. 


One likes to forget the market 
while at dinner. 


In a lady’s boudoir, sweet with sugges- 
tions of refined femininity, I have seen the 
picture of a deer at bay which tore the 
heart of any sympathetic observer. Possi- 
bly the lady attached a symbolic meaning 
to it, and as a successful hunter of hearts 
one may have often seen her game “at 

ay.” 


I have had my call spoiled by an almost 
life-size bull-fight scene on a drawing-room 
wall, and I have had a bleak winter day 
suddenly bloom with glory of a summer af- 
ternoon at the shore by a bit of marine view 
opposite me as I waited the arrival of my 
hostess. 

Why not select the things which shall de- 
light and please our own eyes and those of 
our friends when we are adorning our 
homes ? 


realistic 


stalls 
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The sad, awful side of life will force it- 
self upon us fast enough as we go along, 
without buying it and putting an expensive 
frame about it!—Ella Wheeler Wilcox, in 
“Philadelphia Press.” 


—_—_- 


MOTHERS, AND MANNERS. 
By A MOTHER. 


This subject seems to divide itself into 
two classes, viz., non-essential and essen- 
tial, or, non-ethical and ethical manners. 


To the first class belong many of the so- 
cial forms which are provincial, varying in 
different countries, and even diiferent 
parts of the same country. For instance, 
what is considered polite in France would 
be considered bad form in China. What 
Westerners consider foolishness is strictly 
adhered to in New York and Boston. 


As a further illustration of these two 
classes I want to give you this fact. 


“Over the triple doorway of an Italian 
cathedral, there are three inscriptions span- 
ning the splendid arches. Over one is 
carved a beautiful wreath of roses, and 
underneath it is the legend, ‘All that 
pleases is but for a moment.’ Over another 
is sculptured a cross, and there are the 
words, ‘All that troubles is but for a mo- 
ment.’ But underneath the main arch is 
the inscription, ‘That only is important 
which is Eternal.’ ” 

Applying these inscriptions to our theme, 
we soon come to the climax of our thought, 
Courtesy, which in its breadth and depth 
of meaning not only encircles and enfolds 
the subject of Manners, but is so expansive 
in its nature that we readily perceive that 
it lays hold of Hiernal things. 

As an illustration of this Courtesy 
thought, I will give an incident. A_ boy, 
almost a young man, who was and still is 
conspicuous not only among boys, but 
among men for his fine, manly bearing, had 
occasion to come frequently to my attic 
in all kinds of weather. Sidewalks. were 
then scarce, and he often encountered mud. 
When he appeared, he would say, in a 
courtly manner, “I am very sorry to track 
up your stairs,’ but never think of remov- 
ing his overshoes, or taking great pains to 
clean his feet. 

He certainly had manners, but how much 
courtesy, which is consideration for others? 


Of all the definitions of a gentleman, the 
one that Hopkinson Smith gives us in one 
of his stories, pleases my thought and 
fancy best. It is this: “‘A gentleman is a 
man who tolerates other people’s mistakes, 
and who sympathizes with other people’s 
troubles.” 

IT have read somewhere of there being a 
bad manner germ. Independence is cer- 
tainly a characteristic trait of the American 
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people, but in its large and unrestrained 
development it has begotten a child whose 
life principal is, “I am just as good as 
everyone else.’ Now the antidote for this 
germ of bad manners is—‘“Everyone else is 
as good as I am,” and should be taken in 
large and frequent doses How naturally 
these thoughts lead us to the ’’Rule of Life 
and Practice.” “Do unto others as you 
would have others do unto you.” 


As parents, we expend much energy vain- 
ly, and do much’ damage in trying to instill 
into the child’s mind the result of actions. 
We are unwittingly planting seeds of 
hypocrisy, instead of seeing that the motive 
power is pure. And then we are discour- 
aged and dismayed at results. We have 
expected to gather roses and violets when 
only thistle roots are in the heart soil. 


No, mothers, after giving our children a 
good inheritance, as good an example as 
human parents can, and courageously gen- 
tle precepts, the place for us is in our 
closets, where we, in intercessory prayer, 
do plead for that change of heart, that de- 
liberate change of purpose on the part of 
each child, after which comes the natural 
development of a beautiful life. Ian Mac- 
laren presents this same thought in the 
following glowing words: . 

“Surely there is no one who does not de- 
Sire to live after the rule of courtesy, and 
there is no way of attaining this fine spirit 
except by keeping high company. Just as 
we live in the atmosphere of nobility 
where people are generous, and chivalrous, 
and charitable, and reverent, shall we learn 
the habit of faultless manners, and acquire 
the mind which inspires every word and 
deed with grace. And the highest fellow- 
ship is open unto every man, and he that 
walks therein catches its spirit. For the 
very perfect knight of human history, who 
carried himself without reproach from the 
cradle to the grave, was our Lord and 
Master, Christ, and the rudest who follow 
him will take on the character of his gen- 
tleness.” 

I have found this same thought expressed 
in picture words elsewhere. “As _ carna- 
tions betray their location in a room, even 
though hidden from our view, so a human 
life, lifted by some great need into the lar- 
ger dependence upon God, becomes fragrant 
with that which men recognize instinctive- 
ly to be a reflected glory.” 

Some may think that my thought is not 
practical, and that my ideal is too high, 
but as Archer Brown says—‘‘Why be con- 
tent to hook on to a garbage cart when 
you can hitch your chariot to a star?” 

If our child’s life is keyed to a clear, 
pure note, that of love for the less favored 
of his kind, will he not enter a drawing 
room in a less conscious manner? If un- 
selfishness is the dominant tone of his life, 
will he not offer the most comfortable place 
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to those who are his seniors or superiors? 
In other words will not the grace of all 
graces—love in the heart—make his life 
gracious? 


After this act of dethroning of self and 
enthroning of the spirit of love in a child’s 
heart, culture is needed, guidance is ne- 
cessary. 


Before speaking of example and precept 
as a means of growth, please permit me 
just a word about inheritance as the com- 
mencement of nurture. Take from your 
shelf that religious classic given us from 
the heart of Horace Bushnell and read his 
chapters on nurture. This volume, “Chris- 
tian Nurture,’ should be the treasured pos- 
session of every one who touches child life. 


In presenting the benefits of precept and 
example, I always like to place the example 
first, and there is no truer thought on this 
sub-division than that contained in the 
lines :— ; 
“O’er wayward childhood woulds’t thou 

hold firm rule, 

And sun, thee in the light of happy faces? 

Love, hope and patience, these must be thy 
graces, 

And in thine own heart, let them first keep 
school.” 


The realm of precepts is one of detail, 
and here we must encounter the “little 
foxes that spoil the vines.” Oftentimes we 
are so absorbed in the little matters of re- 
moving cap, blacking shoes, cleaning nails, 
thank-yous, if you please, excuse me, sir, 
etc., that we lose our perspective and forget 
the largeness of our work. 


Remember it is the continual dropping 
of water, not a tremendous downpour, that 
wears the stone away. <A babe is lulled, 
not forced to sleep. A sweet, gentle voice 
has more power than the blare of trum- 
pets. There is strength in gentlehess in 
every sphere of human influence. 


As mothers, one of our cardinal mistakes 
or sins is discouragement. We forget that 
our little world is peopled with real true 
queens and knights, capable of just as he- 
roic deeds as ever King Arthur’s were for 
he who conquers himself is greater than 
he who taketh a city. 


Do not let us grow pessimistic by allow- 
ing one forgetfulness or even intentional 
rudeness to blind us to what is bright and 
helpful in the outlook.—Ex. 


“Line upon line, precept upon precept, 
we must have in a home. But we must 
also have serenity, peace and the absence 
of petty fault-finding, if home is to be a 
nursery fit for heaven-growing plants.” 


“Human nature is about as sure to show 
itself ina collection asit isin horse dealing.” 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
CALLS FROM 
First Ch., Truro, to Mr. A. J. Macdonald, 
of Sydney. Accepted. 


St. Paul’s Brandon, to Mr. R. Laidlaw, 
of Belleville. Accepted. 


Atwood, to Mr, W. A. Amos, of Allan- 
dale. : 


N. Lunenburg, etc., to Mr. Cliff. 


Montague, P. HE. I.. to Mr. David Wright, 
of Wolfville. Accepted. 


Smithville and Grassie, Hamilton Pres., 
to~ Mr. A. Wilson, of Allanford and Elsin- 
ore. Accepted, Mr. W. Johnston, Shallow 
Lake, Ont., Moderator of Allanford. 


Whitechurch and Langside, to Mr. Mc- 


Eachern. 


Ross, to Mr. Hugh Craig, of Theresa. 


St. Andrews Ch, Winnipeg, to Mr. A. 


G. Sinclair. is 


Greenfield Ch., Carleton Co., N. B., Mr. 
A. D. Fraser, of Blackville, N. B. 


Thompson, Wallace Presby., N. 8., to Mr, 
Jer We Britton. 


Elgin and Athelstan, Montreal Pres., to 
Mise Bo Crombie. 


Little Current, Algoma Pres., to Mr. J. C. 
Tibb. 


St. Jas. Sq. Ch., Toronto, to Dr. Andrew 
Robertson of St. Jonn’s, Nfid. 


INDUCTIONS INTO 
Wellesley, etc., Ont., Ist Sept., Mr. A. G. 
McLaughlin. 


Mt. Stewart, etc., P. E. I., 1 Sept., Mr. 
R. P. Murray. 

Cheltenham and Mt. Pleasant, 28 Sep., 
Mr. I. G. Thomson. Aa 

Dorchester and Crumlin, Ont., 23 Sep., 
Mr. John Burnett. 

Victoria Ch., Montreal, 6 Sep., Mr. John 


Chisholm. 


Salem Ch., Riv. John, N.’S., 9 Sep., Mr. 
C. D. McIntosh. 
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Calvin Ch,, Montreal, 17 Sep., Mr. Jas. 
McKay, called from Chippewa, Ont. 

Chalmers Ch., Woodstock, Ont., Mr. H. 


M. Paulin, B.A. Accepted, 
Oeli ts » Dp. 

First Ch. Chatham, Ont., 14 
Henry Dickie. 


Induction, 12 


Sept., Mr. 


Chateauguay Basin, Que., 7 Oct., Mr. G. 
MacLennan, called from Norwood, Ont. 


Royce Ave Ch., Toronto, Ont., 8 Oct., Mr. 
R. M. Dickey, called from Selkirk, Man. 


RESIGNATIONS OF 


pu Lukesi Dominion, No. 6,-:C. Ben Mr. 
Norman McQueen. 


St. John’s, 
W. McPhail. 


Port. Morien,'.; | BayMre ed: 


Weston, Mr. R. M. Hamilton. 


Bloomfield, etc., P. EH. I, Mr. T. McDo- 
nald. 
Thornbury and Heathcote, Ont., Mr. K. 


W. Barton. 


Queensville, Ont, Mr. Hugh Ferguson. 


St. Paul’s Ch., Ottawa, Dr. W. D. Arm- 
strong. 


Bristol, Mr. G. A. Hackney. 


Longueuil, Montreal, Dr. Amaron. 


St. Gabriel Dr. Robert 


Campbell. 


Ch:, Montreal, 


St Andi .Chiw Stirling. Onto Mri PA. 


Robinson. 


Up. Londonderry, Truro Pres., Mr. Wm. 
Dawson, B.D. 


Black River and Napan, N.B., Mr. A. J. 
W. Myers, B.D. 


The peace of mind that has lived near tu 
God is like the quiet, steady lustre of the 
lighthouse lamp, startling no one, ever to be 
found when wanted, casting the same mild 
ray through the long night cross the mad- 
dest billows that curl their crests around 
the rock on which it stands.—F. W. Robert- 


son. 


When the outlook is not good try the up- 
look.—Anon. ~ 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 
TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
ReEcorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given here it 1s because 


they are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 


Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct., ’O9. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 30 Nov., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness. 

. Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 Nov., 1.80 p.m. 
Wallace. a 

Truro, Truro, )9 Oct. 

. Halifax, Halifax, 21 Dec.,- 10 a.m. 
Lunenburg, Clyde River, 18 Oct., 4 p.m. 
Suter OLE: 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. P.E.I., Charlottetown, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 


WOMONA THA WOME 


pen 
SS) 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


11. Quebec. 

12. Montreal. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 2 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 30 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 2 Nov. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Dec., 2 p.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dec., 2 p.m, 
19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 October, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville 9 Nov., 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Huntsville. 

25. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 14 Dec., 10 a.m, 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 16 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 


Stratford last Monday of April, 1910 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Nov., 10 a.m, 


30. 
dl. 
32. 


9 


oo. 
34. 
50. 
36. 
of. 


Paris, Brantford, 9 Nov., 11° a.m. 
London, London, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dec., 10 a.m, 
Sarnia) “Sarnia 7 DeteLimams 
Stratford, Stratford, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
Huron; Blyth, 209) UNOVe: we dilewasiade 
Maitland Wingham, 21 Dec., 10 ‘a.m. 
Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. ; 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1909. 


38. Superior. 

39. Winnipeg, Man, Coll., ‘bi-mon. 

40. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2nd Tues. Feb. 
Se aby ek 

41. Glenboro. 

42. Portage La Pra. Portage La Pra., 1st 
Tues. Mar., 2 p.m. 

43. Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb. 

44. Minnedosa, Strathclair, 8 Feb,, 2 p.m. 


48. 


. Brandon, Brandon, 8rd Mon. Feb., 7.30 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov., 1909. 


sf 


oY OGRUOL. 
. Arcola, Redvers, Feb. 

Alameda. 

. Qu’Appelle, 

Abernethy. 

. Regina, Regina, 2nd week Feb., 9 a.m. 
. Saskatoon. 

. Prince Albert. 

. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Edmonton, last Wed. April, 1910. 


. Vermillion, 
. Edmonton, Edmonton, 19 Oct. 10 a.m. 


. Lacombe. 
. Red Deer. 


. Calgary, Calgary, 7 Dec. 9.30 a.m, 
. High River, High River, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
. Macleod. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Ist Wed., May, 1910. 


62. Kootenty, Nelson, Feb. 


. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
Westminster. 
. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 


Che Church Funds, West. 


Received Rec. Mar. 31 
during Aug, to Aug. 31. 


' Home Missions....$ 6,052.24 $19,790.05 


Augmentation...... 83.84 1,869.65 
Foreign Missions... 762.49 20,587.37 
Widows’ & Orphans’ 39.95 686.17 
Aged Ministers.... 95,30 617.40 
Assembly Fund.... 39,70 366.81 
French Hvangeliztn 162.10 1,364.03 
Pt-aux-Trembles.... 91.50 1,148.80 
Tem. Moral Reform. 123.27 669.27 
Knox College........ 21,00 266.24 
Queen’s College..... 1.00 131.44 
Moxtreal College... 11.00 59.90 
Manitoba College... 12.00 172.95 
Westminster Hall.. fabely 17.18 


Received during August 
at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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Berlin, St. And....... 205 |Toronto, Rosedale.... 45 
THE TWO BROTHERS. 
An eastern tale tells of two brothers, 


who both wished to perform a deed which 
should never be forgotten, and which, as 
years passed by, would make them famous 
far and near. 

One, with immense toil and great ingen- 
uity, erected a splendid monument, carv- 
ing it into beautiful forms, and engraving 
many strange inscriptions on its sides. At 
last the monument was finished and stood 
in the hot desert. 

But Ahmed dug a deep well in the sandy 
waste, and planted it round with tall date 
palms, to form a cool shade for the weary 
traveler and shake down their pleasant fruit 
to satisfy his hunger. 

It is easy to see which of the two bro- 
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thers took the surest way of having his 
name remembered and his fame _ spread 
abroad. For one who admired the monu- 
inent of Omar, a hundred thirsty pilgrims 
would give thanks for the well of Ahmed. 


And long after the granite monument 
should have crumbled into dust, the well 
would continue its supply of cool, refresh- 
ing water. 


Like that clear, blessed water in the de- 
sert, are the deeds of love that each one 
of us may do. It is by such deeds that 
we make others happy, and it is by them 
that we shall be longest remembered. 

More blessed is it to give time and means 
and effort for the the world’s unlift, than 
for anything that centres on self and ends 
with self. 
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Many congregations place a copy in every f: milly. 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home HELEN work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay ’ for it from the Missionary Funds 
using it as an agency for raising these Funds 
and findingit helpful. 


Names are not put on each RECORD in a parcel. 
The Rroorps for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the REcoORD is furnished at cost 
there can be noe discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Payments should be made by Money Order. 
Do not mail money unregistered. 
Make cheques paysuble at par, 
Do not send stamps. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent. 


If parcels are not received in good condition 
or if orders are to be discontinued 
please send prompt notice, 


The Regular issue is now 


62,000 Copics Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address all correspondence to 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Christianity would sacrifice its divinity if 
it abandoned its missionary character and be- 
came a mere educational institution. When 
the power of reclaiming the lost dies out of 


the Church it ceases to be the Church. It 
may remain a useful institution, though it 
is most likely to become an immoral and 
mischievous one. Where the power. re- 
mains, there, whatever is wanting, it may 
still be said that “the tabernacle of God is 
with men.’—Professor Seeley. 


As indicating how intense is the interest 
in foreign mission, Dr. A. W. Halsey says 
that no less than 800 new missionary books 
were published in the United States last 
year. 


Our Weekly Olfering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 
For Congregational Revenue (White); For Missions 
etc. (Biue); Fur both the above in one envelope, the 
Duplex Envelope, printed in one or in two colours. Each 


set of 52 envelopes in neat holder, Send for illustrated 
Price List and Samples. R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Pres- 
byterian Publications., TORONTO. 


JOHN E. TREMBLE 


Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts. - MONTREAL. 
In Medicine the best is none too good. 
We keep only the best and charge a fair price for it. 


| COFFEE | 


Is always ‘uniform’ in quality. 
It ‘ranks’ high in popular favour 
You ‘fallin’ love with it at once 
\ It’s the ‘right turn’ and the ‘quick 
march’ to health and happiness 


\ R. Paterson & Sons, 
Goffee Specialists, 


This trade mark on MATTRESSES, SPRINGS or PILLOWS» 
MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


G. & J. E. GRIMSON 
————-MAKERS OF —————_. 
ART GLASS CHURCHWINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL. 
2d Chime 


] Peal BELLS 


Z PAA. , Memorial Bells a Specialty. 


xz) McShane Bel] Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


Church 


The devil has gone out of fashion, but 
not out of business. 


p CHURCH gee) ooiraencaratocua 


Pees. © ~=©6TELLSWEHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Life is best learned by living with the 
best people. Whoso keeps company with 
the characters in the Book of Acts is not 
likely to descend to ignoble and cowardly 
conduct. 


ay 
You can’t afford to roof a 
Galvanized _ thing without Oshawa Gal. 

vanized Steel Shingles, 
S t ee 1 Good for a hundred years, 
Shin ¢g l @ GS : Send for the free Dooklet, 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


Montreal, Toronto, Halifax, St. John, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


Oshawa 


The three great appetitites of the aver- 
age public as exhibited in the popular 
Press, are the appetitite for hearing about 
crime, the appetitite for sport, and the ap- 
petitite for gambling.—The Nation. 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 
CLEANS EVERYTHING 
Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


THE HUMAN TOUCH. 


“When did your reformation begin?” a 
gentleman asked a Christian man who had 
formerly been a great criminal. 

“With my talk with the Earl’ (Shaftse- 
bury, noted for his devotion to discharged 
criminals). 

“What did the Earl say ?” 

‘Tt was not so much anything he said, 
but he took my hand in his and said, ‘Jack, 
you'll be a man yet.’ It was the touch of 
his hand electrified by his soul of love.” 

There are living in your town, on your 
street, perhaps men and women who are in 
despair. Yes, long ago they. went away 


from God. Courage is gone. Faith is gone. 
Hope flickers but feebly. They could be 
saved if some one would only show them 
compassion. 

A gentleman visiting a glass manufac- 
tory saw a man moulding clay into the 
great pats which later were to be used in 
shaping the glass. Noticing that all the 
moulding was done by hand, he said to the 
workman: 

“Why do you not use a tool to aid you in 
shaping the clay ?” 

“There is no tool that can do this kind 
of work,” replied the artisan. ‘“‘We have 
tried a number of tools, but somehow it 
needs the human touch.’”’—Selected. 
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Question not the veracity of a friend. 


“Greater than what we give, Eevee is 
What we are.” 


“The best commentary on the Bible is 
the one who reads it.” 


Character of the divinest sort can always 
be built with tools right at hand. 


Prayer should be the Key of the day, and 
the lock of the night.—Bishop Berkeley. 


“Till fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay.” 


Give me the man who sings at his work; 
he will do more, he will do it better, he will 
persevere longer.—Thomas Carlyle. 


Let us have faith that right makes might; 
and in that faith let us, to the end, dare to 
do our duty as we understand it.—Lincoln. 


He who is rich for himself, laying up 
treasure for himself, is by so much robbing 
his real inward life, his life in and toward 
God, of its resources.—Alford. 


The habit of strict truth, like the habit 
of strict honesty, is rarely learned after 
youth is past. These foundations should 
early be laid by every boy and girl. 


Men are sinners, or else there is no need 
of the Gospel. If they are sinners, then 
justification by faith is the only way by 
which offending men can be put right with 
God. 


A good rule to act by is before you do or 
say things, to ask yourself, “Is this the best 
I can do?” If not, do not do it, for the best 
is none too good for you.—The Young 
Evangelist. 


A wise’ man once said, “Every day is a 
little life.” Moses asked to be taught to 
number, not his years, but his days. If the 
days are all right, the years will be full of 
success and joy.—Exchange. 


- After sixty. years of public life I hold 
more strongly than ever to the conviction, 
deepened and strengthened by long exper- 
ience, of the reality, the nearness, and the 
| personality of God.—Gladstone. 


' There is no life which in the past has 
testified to the power and beauty of the 
Gospel, but what lives to-day and shall con- 
tinue in our future, unfolding life. 


sluggishness but has left its impress on us; 
and, on the other hand, no gift, no act of 
self-denial, which does not still work in us 
as a beneficial power.—R. S. Storrs. 
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There 
has never been a shrinking from duty or. 


SS The She Ss Ds Dis She She She Shs Ths She De De he 


The highest ambition of love is to be a- 
servant. It is the nature of love not to be 
waited on, but to serve. 


Courtesy wins a path straight to people’s 
hearts. The boy who is sincerely and al- 
ways courteous has the best pass-port to 
success. Gentle consideration for the wel- 
fare of others is a habit to be earnestly cul- 
tivated.—The Young Evangelist. 


It is possible, of course, to be a Christian 
outside of the Church; but it is both diffi- 
cult and dangerous to try the experiment. 
Inside the wicket gate is instruction, fellow- 
ship, protection and guidance. 


Whether any particular day shall bring to 
you more of happiness or suffering, is large- 
ly beyond your power to determine; whether 
each day of your life shall give happiness or 
suffering rests anes yourself.—George L. 
Merriam. 


“Every man is said to have his peculiar 
ambition. Whether that be true or not, I 
can say, for one, that I have no other so 
great as that of being truly esteemed of my 
fellow men, by rendering myself worthy of 
their esteem.—Lincoln. 


When one stands at a point at which he 
may refuse or choose to give another help 
or kindness, he is in reality also where he 
may choose for himself a lifelong sting of 
pain and remorse, or a bright, happy, in- 
spiring memory. 


“Tt cannot be that I was made so that my 
thirst should run to the river, and my 
curiosity to the book, and my friendship to 
my friend, and yet that my soul should 
hold back and hesitate when it is offered 
the chance to go to God.—Phillips Brooks. 


“There is a great deal or railing against 
Christians for inconsistency and hypocrisy. 
But a man whose temper is sweet and 
whose life is helpful to others is seldom 
one of the cawing chorus. He knows that 
the vast majority of Christian people are 
worthy of confidence.” 


If you look into a mirror with a scowl . 


on your face, what will you. see? Why, 
another scowl, of course. If you meet others 
with a scowl, you may be sure some will 
scowl at you. Try a smile, and see how 


many more it will bring to faces which meet” 


yours. 


“A brother with moderate means who- 


juggles with his. conscience by persuading 
himself of the large gifts he would offer 
to the cause of Christ if he were possessed 
of abundant riches is self-deluded: 


would close it all the same then. , } 


The ™ 
coveteousness that closes. his heart pat: 
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Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presby terian Church in Canada. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
youug ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Pupils being enrolled now for 1909-10, 
Address ‘“‘The Lady Principal.’’ 
en Be D. oes nutes OS M.A., sel D., President. 


A.Residentialiand Day School for Gis 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., President. 
University Matriculation with the highest honors a 
speciality. Resident French and German Teachers. 
Thorough equipment for Music, Art and Domestic Science. 
Great attention given to Athletics; large lawns, rink 
and swimming bath. Cla-ses average ten each. 
Mrs. GEORGE D1 CKSON, ‘Dircetor ; 
Miss J. E. MACDONALD, B.A, Principal. 
Yor Illustrated Booklet apply to the Secretar Ys 
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>ARTICIPATING 
INSURANCE. 


The Great-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany is best known as the Company that 
has, from the commencement, fulfilled its 
mission of providing Life Insurance under 
its Participating Policies at lower pre- 
mium rates than obtainable elsewhere, 
and with higher profit returns. 


NON-P 


Some applicants, however, prefernon- 
participating Policies—a straight guaran-~ 
teed Contract—so much Insurance, so 
much premium. The Great-West also 
issues these Policies at lower cost than 
any other Company. Ask for personal 
rates. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE CONPANY 
Head Office, 


WINNIPEG 


A lady seeing a small boy robbing a bird’s 
nest of its eggs called hiin a wicked boy and 
asked him what he thought the poor mother 
bird would do when it found its nest de- 
spoiled. He answered thut the “‘poor mother 
bird’ would never return because the lady 
had it decorating her hat. 
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Best Wear Best Service. 


See latest ecBs at the cae By Be eee 


It is better to make a thousand mistakes 
and suffer a thousand reverses than run 
away from battle-—Henry van Dyke. 
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A VITAL ARTICLE 
IN THE CHRISTIAN’S CREED. 


An outstanding doctrine that should head 
the creed of every Christian is that every 
man, according to his ability and opportun- 
ity, is responsible for telling the members 
of the human family that do not know it, 
the good news of a Saviour from sin. 
Home Missions is as much the work of the 
merchant or machinist, the banker or baker, 
as of the home missionary on the frontier. 
Foreign missions is as much the work of 
the farmer and fisherman, as of the foreign 
missionary. Every Christian is saved to 
serve, aS. opportunity offers. “Ye are not 
your own; ye are bought with a price.’, 

The only difference is that one gives all 
hig time, his work, his life, to go and tell 
the glad story to those who have it not; 
the others give a part of their time, 
their work, their life, or the proceeds of it, 
to send and support the one who goes. The 
work is the work of all. 

In proportion as one recognizes this great 
truth and lives by it, or up to it, in that 
proportion is he a Christian, like-minded 
with Christ, who gave not merely some- 
thing he had, to save the world, but gave 
Himself. Likeness to Hiia means thinking 
as He did, acting in His spirit. 

True Christianity does not all consist in 
pious, contented meditation on what Christ 
is, or what He has done for us; it consists 
in being like Him, surrendering to His will, 
so that His will dominates and our will. is 
merged in His will. I1t consists in doing 
what He did as opportunity offers, doing 
what He would have us do now. “Be ye 
doers, not hearers only, deceiving your own 
selves.” 

A worthy Canadian lady of the twentieth 
century said of a church she had left, for 
another more congenial,—‘It costs so much 
to carry on that church, with its missions, 
Home and Foreign. I was often sorry for 
the minister, having to talk about so many 
different objects of work, something nearly 
every Sabbath.” 
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She was a Christian woman, but did not 
realize what Christian means, a Christ-one, 
one like-minded, like-willed, like-motived, 
like-actioned, with Him. She made the all 
too common mistake of looking upon the 
Church as a place of comfortable, pleasant, 
religious entertainment, and mental, emo- 
tional and moral feasting, something to 
enjoy, like a pleasant home, sweet music, 
or pleasant food. 

It may be said that the Christian is saved 
by faith} not “by; works: <> Tiiat is trie ror 
to put it more correctly, he is saved by 
Christ, and faith is the act of surrender of 
heart and will to Christ, that union to 
Christ, that oneness of mind and heart with 
Him in which being “saved” consists; and 
if, in life, a so-called Christian does not 
find in himself something of the mind that 
was, is, in Christ, with regard to giving 
the Gospel to the world, then he is not one 
with Christ, not in union of aim and motive 
with Him, and may well examine again his 


title to the name of Christian, to see if 
that title be a valid one. All of which 


brings us back to the proposition with which 
we started, that mission work is the work 
of every Christian. 

But responsibility does not stop with the 
Christian. Every man who hears the good 
news of a Saviour from sin, whether he ac- 
cepts that Saviour for himseif or not, is 
responsible for passing the news on to 
others that do not know. A man may 
refuse his own opportunity, but he has no 
right to refuse the opportunity to others. 
“Let him that heareth say, ‘Come.’ ” 

It is a matter for thankfulness and hope 
that men who call themselves Christians are 
realizing more than ever before that the . 
work of missions is their work, and are 
taking hold of that work more earnestly 
than ever in the past. The Laymen’s Mis- 
Sionary Movement is at once an agency to 
this end and an illustration of it. May the 
vision get clearer till all who name the 
name of Christ see as He sees, think as 
He thinks, and do, in their way and means, 
as He did, to this end. 
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THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


Unique among the eight members of onr 
Synod family is this one by the sea, in that 
it represents in itself what is called the 
Eastern Section of the Church, the other 
seven synods together making up the West- 
ern Section. It has thus its own Home, 
Augmentation, Foreign and College work, 
within itself, which it maintains and prac- 
tically controls. This gives its synod meet- 
ings an interest that other synods cannot 
have, and insures a large attendance. This 
year, at St. John, N.B., October 5-7, there 
were 175 ministers and 80 elders, a fair- 
sized General Assembly. 

The roll call of the dead is always a 
solemn moment; especially so when it tells 
the passing of old-time friends and fellow- 
workers. It combines solemn warning and 
the “sadness of farewell.” This year it 
numbered five, Revs. Dr. E. D. Millar, H. 
Crawford, J. McLellan, Thos. Fowler, and 
James Thompson. For some of them longer 
days were hoped; others were away beyond 
the three-ten and four score. 

Moral and Social Reform, which had its 
share of the time and energy of Synod, 1s 
partly old problems with new names, and 
yet there is change as the forces of evil 
take on new forms. “Bridge” was reported 
aS a craze and a curse. Race-track gam- 
bling, suppressed in most of the U.S.A., has 
received fresh authorization in Canada. 
Synod was asked to support the petitions 
made to Parliament against it. Liquor trati- 
fic came in for its deserved share of con- 
demnation, and resolutions were adopted, 
calling for prohibition. 

Mission night was one of the best in the 
Synod’s long history. Two things combined 
to give it interest. One of these was the 
large deficit in their F. M. Fund, the work 
pressing upon them faster than they have 
overtaken it, and the conviction that more 
strenuous effort must be made in some di- 
rection, in one direction, for in no other 
would the Synod think of moving. The 
other thing that gave interest was the call 
from the field; addresses by Revs. Dr. Grant, 
A. W. Thompson, S. A. Fraser and others. 

It was resolved that the second Sabbath 
of November be devoted to special effort for 
the removal of the debt, that special enve- 
lopes be sent to every congregation, that 
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a special statement with fullest information 
be issued, that Presbyteries assign to them- 
selves a proportionate amount of the whole. 
The attitude of Synod was “we can do it 
and we will.” 

No one for a moment doubts the ability. 
If the poor give little of their little, and 
the richer, in proportion, of their much, 
that debt, with its unwelcome presence, will 
get itself out of sight very quickly. 

The Synod has had a long and honorable 
mission history. It began at the work of 
world-evyangelization when its numbers were 
small, a few congregations, mostly weak 
and poor, and when no other part of the 
Britain beyond the seas was thinking of 
doing so. The same spirit and effort in the 
next few weeks will meet the claims of the 
larger work they have now on hand, and 
the effort will be twice blessed.. 

The duplex envelope came in for consi- 
deration, with its regular contributions for 
missions at home and abroad every Lord’s 
Day, and was cordially recommended. 

All the other Funds of the Synod are in 
excellent condition. 


Croft is a little nook in the Magnetawan 
mission field of the North Bay Presbytery. 
Early in August of this year a church build- 
ing to accommodate two hundred was com- 
menced, and by the efforts of the few set- 
tlers there it was completed in less than 
two months. It was opened the first Sab- 
bath of October by Rev. Dr. Childerhose, 
Home Mission Superintendent of Northern 
Ontario. It is free of debt and the sub- 
scriptions for stipend are practically dou- 
bled. The congregation is increasing in in- 
terest and numbers now that they have a 
comfortable place to worship in. An old 
log school house answered the purpose for 
many years. It is a frame building, all 
lumber, but most suitable, neat and very 
comfortable place to worship in. Thus do: 
mission stations grow into congregations. 


It is but a short time since the Grand 
Trunk Pacific offered a prize for a name 
for their Pacific terminal city. Now, Prince 
Rupert, having passed quickly through the 
Home Mission station stage, under the care 
of Rev. W. J. Kidd, is a self-supporting con- 


gregation, and is about to call a settled 
pastor. 


1909 — 


AN IMPRESSIVE CONVOCATION, 


On the 6th October ult., we were privi- 
leged to attend for the first time a Convoca- 
tion of Queen’s University, Kingston, and 
seldom, if ever before, has a Convocation 
seemed so impressive. This was not  be- 
cause of pomp and parade and circumstance, 
for while dignified, as becomes a great Uni- 
versity, all was simple. The impressiveness 
consisted rather in the appearance and at- 
titude of the body of students, hundreds of 
them, seated tier above tier in the capa- 
cious gallery of the Convocation Hall; a 
splendid body of men, listening With appre- 
ciative interest to the addresses of the 
evening. 

There was noise, plenty of it, college song 
and yell, before the regular proceedings be- 
gan, but it was only health and vigor brim- 
ming over, steam blowing off, when there 
was nothing else to do, and when Principal] 
Gordon arose at the desk, and the Mode- 
rator of Assembly, Dr. Lyle, in words fit 
and few, opened the proceedings with 
prayer, there was a reverent quiet as be- 
comes strong, true men in the presence of 
the Divine, and from first to last no other 
audience could show more fittingly their in- 
terest. 

On the other side, in cap and gown, was 
Queen’s student and graduate womanhood, 
an honor to their Alma Mater. 

When all was over the students again had 
their innings, but the spectacle of that 
gathering of Canada’s young manhood, with 
their keen and earnest appreciation of high 
ideals, and the thought of their possible 


influence on their country’s destiny will not 


soon be forgotten. 

The honorary degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred upon Hastern, Middle and Western 
Canada, in the persons of Governor Fraser 
of Nova Scotia, Mr. Coyle of St. Thomas, 
Ontario, and Dr. C. W. Gordon (Ralph Con- 
nor) of Winnipeg. 

Fitting response was made by all three; 
by Governor Fraser on what college men owe 
‘to their country, by Mr. Coyle on the value 
and importance of the study of history, and 
by Ralph Connor on the Call of the West, 
especially for men for the Christian minis- 
try, and nowhere could such themes be 
given more sympathetic response. 

One conviction branded deep by the even- 
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ing’s function was that in so far as Canada 
entrusts to Queen’s her sons and daughters 
or her wealth, the trust is not misplaced. 


A SCHOOL FOR MISSION CHILDREN. 


One of the trials of missionary life in all 
pagan countries has always been the early 
separation of the family, when the children 
had to be sent away, often among stran- 
gers, for their education. 

A very sad case occurred recently. Mr. 
and Mrs. Foote, of our Korean mission, had 
to leave their two eldest children, a boy 
and girl, in Nova Scotia to go to school, 
while the parents returned to their work 
in Korea. Not long after the mother’s leav- 
ing, the boy, a fine, healthy lad, was stricken 
down with sudden illness and soon passed 
away. Only parents who have _ passed 
through similar experiences can understand 
what it means to work on there among 
the heathen and send their children so far 
away at a tender age. 

The sending away is necessary, for two 
reasons, first to get some education. The 
parents are busy with the work of the mis- 
sion and cannot themselves take the time 
to teach their children. Secondly, if they 
had time, it is almost impossible to keep 
the children, when parents are otherwise 
engaged, from associating with the natives 
and learning bad language and habits. 

In Honan, our missionaries have for some 
time had under consideration the establish- 
ment of a school, and at the last meeting 
of their presbytery they adopted a plan pro- 
viding for a boarding school at one of the 
central stations, Weihwei, for the younger 
children of the mission. They ask the 
church at home to provide a building, the 
land, building and equipment will cost about 
$4,000, while the parents there will under- 
take the support of a teacher and ma- 
tron from Canada and the running ex- 
penses of the school. Even this will be 
a heavy tax upon them when the building 
is provided. They are our representatives 
and, as such, they endure a great many de- 
privations, and it is a small thing that we 
should provide a school building which will 
be a permanent one for the mission staff 
for years to come. 

Dr. R. P. Mackay, our Foreign Mission 
Secretary, Toronto, writes thankfully, ‘Got 
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the other day one thousand dollars for 
school for missionaries’ children in Honan. 
I wish it would all come.” 

If any others wish to share in the work, 
Dr. Mackay and the missionaries would be 


glad of it. 


TRAINING NATIVE TEACHERS. 


At its last meeting the Presbytery of 
Honan adopted a resolution which tells its 
own story of large giving and larger op- 
portunity. 

“The Presbytery of Honan feels deeply 
grateful to Almighty God for the way in 
which our urgent needs for fuller educa- 
tional equipment have been met. At a time 
when China is changing so rapidly and 
moving on into unknown paths, a grave 
responsibility is laid upon the Church to 
guide the young in their pursuit of know- 
ledge, to provide them with an enlightened 
Christian education and to train them for 
efficient service for Jésus Christ among 
their fellow-men. Mrs. Maxwell’s generous 
gift of five thousand dollars for the High 
and Normal School at Weiheifu is most 
opportune, making possible the erection of 
commodious and substantial buildings, and 
greatly assisting in the development of our 
educational policy. The very sincere thanks 
of the Presbytery are tendered to Mrs. Max- 
well.” 

The above refers to the donation of five 
thousand dollars by Mrs. Mary A. Maxwell 
of Peterboro, Ont., for the erection and 
equipment of the Normal School in Honan. 

The aim of all the great Missionary So- 
cieties is to establish a self-supporting, self- 
propagating, native church, to train up na- 
tives to preach the Gospel to their fellows; 
hence the great value of an institution such 
as Mrs. Maxwell has given. 


AMONG THE FIORDS IN B. C. 


Dr. W. Bell Dawson of Ottawa, in a pri- 
vate note inclosing the interesting article 
on another page, says:— 

“T have spent the Summer on the coast, 
and in the work I have been carrying on, I 
have been in every nook and corner, have 
travelled with lumbermen and lived at the 
hotels they frequent. I thus feel that my 
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information is correct, and the statements 
below the mark rather than otherwise. 

These good works on this coast should 
be better known, and if the need were re- 
alized there would surely be more support 
forthcoming for it. 

Mr. MacAulay’s method of visiting the 
scattered places by a motor launch is far 
the best. But there is ample work for two 
or three more such launches; or, at least, 
Mr. MacAulay should have one or two as- 
sistants to land at other points where he 
could pick them up again. For, on this 
coast, after leaving the little towns which 
are within fifty miles of Vancouver, there 
is a stretch of some four hundred miles of 
coast right up. to the Skeena River where 
there are only two churches. One of these 
is an English Church mission at Alert Bay, 
and the other a Methodist chapel, at a can- 
nery, which is open during the fishing sea- 
son only. Both of these are primarily for 
the Indians. 

On this stretch of coast little places are - 
continually springing up; not only new log- 
ging camps, but manufacturing establish- 
ments, run by water-power, besides the 
canneries which have been established for 
some years. 


Our Jewish Mission. 

On September 28th, in Toronto, the Super 
intendent of our Jewish Mission, Mr. S. B. 
Rohold, was ordained, the first Hebrew 
Christian pastor in connection with the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 

Rev. J. McP. Scott, Convener of the Jew- 
ish Committee, emphasized two things, (1) 
that ,this'.,\is. not. merely) .a emission 
local to Toronto, but the inception by the 
General Assembly, of work amongst the 
Jews in Canada, and (2) that the work is 
maintained by a separate fund of its own, 
only moneys specially designated for this 
work can be used for its maintenance. 

The significant statement was made that 
in the last eighteen months, since the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada has started this 
new mission to the Jews the sale of Hebrew 
and Yiddish Scriptures is five times greater 
than ever before. 

Greater visibility will be given to this 
mission by the Hebrew Christian Church, 
soon to be erected in the Jewish quarter 
of the city. 


‘ 
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ROME AND THE RUTHENIANS. 


Under the general term Ruthenian may be 
-included more than a hundred thousand 
foreigners in Western Canada, in Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta. They are 
sometimes subdivided into Galician, Ruthe- 
nian, Buckovinian, etc., but for the object 
of the present writing the term Ruthenian 
will suffice. 

Many of them belong traditionally to the 
Greek Catholic Church, but they have little 
liking for it. Their clergy usually treated 
them as an inferior order of beings and 
had none of that missionary spirit or sym- 
pathy which would lead them to follow their 
flocks to the privations of a new world. 

There were consequently no _ religious 
teachers among them when they came, or 
teachers of any kind. They were mostly in 
dense ignorance, few of them being able 
even to read. They looked with distrust 
and dislike on all the ecclesiastical author- 
ity of the old world, and, realizing that 
they were free to worship ‘as they might 
choose, most of them would not acknowledge 
either Greek Patriarch or Roman Pontiff. 

A: few of the more intelligent among 
them, while thus unwilling to recognize the 
ecclesiastical authority they had left behind, 
did not wish to be without church or wor- 
ship of some kind, and they sought counsel 
of some of our ministers in Winnipeg, with 
the result that they decided to organize as 
an Independent Greek Church. Many of 
them wished to be taken into the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada, but they were not 
received. It was felt that they had better 
join with their own organization. 

This organization was decided -upon six 
years ago, in the summer of 1903, at Mani- 
toba College, Winnipeg, where about a dozen 
of their leaders gathered, and, with the ad- 
vice and assistance of Drs. Bryce; Kil- 
patrick, and C. W. Gordon, they finally de- 
cided on their form of organization and their 
Statement of doctrine. The latter contains 
the main truths of the Christian religion. 
The former, the government, is not by 
bishops and priests, but by a. consistory, 
composed of some of their leading laymen, 
with ministers when they have them. 

Our church, while declining to receive 
them, and encouraging them to remain in 
their own organization, has from the first 
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sought to educate and help them. Several ' 
of their young men have come to Manitoba 
College, have been educated for the ministry, 
and are now preaching among their own 
people. Quite a number of them have been 
trained as teachers and are similarly at 
work. Last year there were thirty of their 
young men attending Manitoba College, fit- 
ting themselves to be teachers and preachers 
among their own people. 

Our church has also established hospitals 
among them, for they had no physicians 
and most of them were very poor. 

To leave hundreds of thousands of these 
newcomers in ignorance, with the low ideals 
and morals that many of them had, would 
be to allow a menace to our country. West- 
ern Canada will perhaps some day not only 
hold the balance of power, but will control 
the Dominion, and it is of the first impor- 
tance that the incoming multitudes be fitted 
for the exercise of free intelligent citizen- 
ship, by training them in knowledge and in 
righteousness. This, not to speak of higher 
motives, compassion for the suffering and 
sympathy for the ignorant, should appeal to 
every patriot. 

Our church has sought to help, to edu- 
cate. to uplift, not to “proselytize,, She 
finds people without medical help and es- 
tablishes hospitals. She finds them igno- 
rant and is training some of their young 
men as teachers and leading the people to 
establish schools. She has found them with- 
out religious teachers; they have come ask- 
ing guidance, and she has helped them to 
organize a church of their own and has 
helped them in the training of their own 
young men for service in that church. 

She has thus sought to uplift them physic- 
ally, intellectually, morally and spiritually, 
to make them a help rather than a hin- 
drance to the Canada to be. 


Such is the work which some Roman 
Catholic papers and priests have been de- 
nouncing in such unmeasured language dur- 
ing the past weeks. No doubt the bitterness 
of the denunciation is largely owing to 
their displeasure because the Ruthenians 
will not acknowledge the authority of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

But so long as the Presbyterian Church 
finds incoming strangers needing help, she 
is likely to continue helping them. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 
TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
Recorp the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries 
of ministers. If not given here it is because 
they are not received. 


The General Assembly. 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


Ist Tues. Oct., 1910. 
1. Sydney, Sydney, 30 Nov., 10 a.m. 
2. Inverness, Port Hood, 2 Nov., 7.30 p.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 2 Nov., 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace, Oxford, 21 Nov., 8 p.m. 
Spine! fe of bh a 05 
6. Halifax, Halifax, 21 Dec., 10 a.m. 
7. Lunenburg. 
8. St. John, St. John, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
9. Miramichi, Newcastle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
10. P.H.I., Charlottetown, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Cornwall, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


11. Quebec, Richmond, 7 Dec., 
12. Montreal. 

13. Glengarry, Lancaster, 2 Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 30 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Winchester, 2 Nov. 


Alon pms 


Synods of Toronto and Kingston. 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Dec., 2 p.m. 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dec., 2 p.m. 
19. Lindsay, Beaverton, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 


20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 October, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 9 Nov., 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 


24. North Bay, Huntsville. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 


26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m, 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen, Palmerston, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 16 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Stratford, last Monday of April, 1910. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 2 Nov., 10 a.m. 
20. Paris, Brantford, 9 Nov., 11 a.m. 

831. London, London, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
283. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 

34, Stratford, Stratford, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Blyth, 9 Nov., 11 a.m. 

36. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Dec., 10 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Syitod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1909. 


38. Superior, Port Arthur, Mar., 10 a.m. 

39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2nd Tu. Feb., 3 
p.m. 

41. Glenboro, Holland, Feb. 

42. Portage, P. La Pra., ist Tu. Mar., 2 p.m. 

43. Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb. 

44, Minnedosa, Strathclair, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 

45. Brandon, Brandon, 3rd Mon. Feb., 7.30. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov., 1909. 


46. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

47. Arcola, Redvers, Feb. 

48. Alameda, Estevan, 1st Tu. Feb., 9.80 a.m. 

49, Qu’Appelle. 

50. Abernethy. 

d1. Regina, Regina, 2nd week Feb., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, last Tu. Feb., 3 
p.m. 

53. Prince Albert. 

54. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Baer last Wed. April, 1910. 


55. Vermilion. 


56. Edmonton, Strathcona, 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
57. Lacombe, Lacombe, Dec. 

58. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb., 2 p.m. 

59. Calgary, Calgary, 7 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 


60. High River, High River, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
61. Macleod, Macleod, Feb. iv a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Vancouver, Ist Wed., May, 1910. 


62. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 

63. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
64. Westminster, Vancouver. 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
65. Victoria, Victoria, at call. of Mod’r. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, 
TIONS. 


RESIGNA- 


Calls from 


Florenceville, St. Jno. Pres., to Mr. D. A. 
Fraser. 

Kennetcook Corner, N.S., to Mr. A. D. Me- 
Intosh, of Little Harbor, N.S. 

Duifs Ch., Walton, Ont., to Mr. R. A. Lundy. 


Zion, Chi Hille QO teswato mw Mri. ba tac 
Farland. 

Ross Ave. Ch., North Toronto, Ont., Mr. R. 
M. Dickie. Accepted. 


St. James Square Ch., Toronto, to Dr. An- 
drew Robertson, St. John, Nfld. Ac- 
cepted. 


Enductions into, 


Sperling, Man., 1 Oct., Mr. D. D. Millar. 

Fairfax, Man., 1 Oct., Mr. R. Ashcroft. 

TaraOnt.. LyOct. Mr. Jd. Ri Kay: 

sanford, Man., 1 Oct., Mr. Jos. Hunter 

St. Andrews Ch., Winnipeg, Man., 30 Sept., 
Mr. R. G. Sinelair. 

Smithville and Grassie, 14 Oct., Mr. Alex. 
Wilson. 

First Ch., Ladysmith, B.C., 14 Sept., Mr. 
W. J. F. Robertson. 

ALwood, Ont., 0. Oct., “Mr. W. A; Amos. 


Resignations of, 


Danii Alta, Mrs. B.. Hillocks, 

Knox Ch., Revelstoke, B.C., Mr. J. R. Rob- 
ertson. 

Cypress River, Man., Mr. A. P. Gillespie. 

Orr, Roseile & Ravenswood, Glenboro, Pres., 
Mr. R.WE. Pow. 

River Hebert and Maccan, Wallace Pres., 


Mr. Geo. S. Gardiner. 

Knox Ch., Grand Forks, B.C., Mr. T. G. Mac- 
Leod. 

St. Columba Ch., Greenwood, B.C., Mr. M. 
D. McKee. 

St. Andrews’ Ch., Kaslo, B.C., Mr. Allan 
Simpson. 

Thornbury and Heathcote, Ont., Mr. Kenneth 
W. Barton. 


Any strictness which sours our temper, 
which makes us dislike our fellow-crea- 
tures, which shuts us up in ourselves; or, 
again, any which interferes with our du- 
ties, and oppresses us with little fidgety 
difficulties, instead of carrying us along in 
obeying the laws of our state of life, is al- 
most certain to be a morbid strictness.’— 
Bishop Temple. 


EIS? RSS DYER DANY RE CORD, 
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AN APPEAL TO CANADA’S WOMAN- 
HOOD. 

By Mrs. BLANCHE JOHNSTON, DOMINION 


Press SUPERINTENDENT, W. C. T. U. 


For the ReEcorpD: 

There has never been an hour in the his- 
tory of morality in the Dominion when the 
necessity for vigilance on the part of the 
nation’s moral watch-men and watch-women 
was greater than at the present time. 

With the marvelous dvelopment of the 
country’s resources, the commercial advance- 
ment and the general expansion of our fair 
land, certain evils seem to have taken 


- deeper root and to be spreading out their 


baneful branches and bearing fruit with 
dangerous and alarming rapidity. 

One has only to remind readers of the 
religious press of the fearful revelations 
which are being made with regard to what 
has, most appropriately, been designated the 
“White Slave Traffic.” 

There is only space for a bare reference 
to it. But from the facts before us, we can 
no longer look upon the subject as remote 
or as of interest only to foreign lands, or 
the older countries across the sea, or even 
ta our friends of the United States. 

Most appalling facts have been presented 
to us of the terrible conditions prevailing, 
and we are informed, beyond doubt, that 
young girls and women from sweet Cana- 
dian homes are the victims of this horrible 
system. We are told by those who have the 
authority of experience to justify their 
statements, that the extent of the ramifica- 
tions of this heinous business are beyond 
the conception of our belief. Young girls 
are decoyed by all manner of subtleties and 
deception. The young womanhood and pre- 
cious girlhood of our land is in imminent 
peril. 

Years of labour for the rescuing of the 
unfortunate and fallen ones have given the 
writer a keen sympathy for the victims, and 
a knowledge—gained in that work—of the 
sufferings and anguish often endured by this 
sad and outcast class creates an earnest de- 
sire to save them. While leaders of moral 
reform are taking an interest in this great 
social blemish upon our Dominion’s escut- 
cheon and church conferences, conventions 
and assemblies are discussing it, surely 
there is here a work for women, by women, 
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which appeals to the whole Christian wo- 
manhood of the Dominion! 


What Can We Do? 


There seems little, and perhaps we feel 


helpless before this insidious evil. Thereis 
much for us to do. The homes where the 
sweet, happy girlhood dwells must be 


watched and guarded. 

In workshop, factory and school, young 
women must be warned and gently and deli- 
cately educated, and. prevented, if possible, 
from venturing alone into strange towns 
and cities. While, of course, we appreciate 
any improvement in the Criminal Code, and 
the one recently introduced and passed by 
the Dominion Government as an amendment 
which increases the penalty for this crime 
from two to five years’ imprisonment is good 
so far as it goes, yet it is not punishment 
commensurate to the offense. 

A comparison or two will prove this. For 
burning a house a man is liable to impri- 
sonment for life; for injuring a hop vine in 
a plantation of hops he may be incarcerat- 
ed for seven years; for injuring a tree or 
shrub to the extent exceeding in value $5.00 
he is liable to five years’ penal servitude. 
And this is the penalty for the offenders, if 
captured and convicted, for entrapping a 
guileless young girl and plunging her, 
against her will or wish, into a life the 
horrors of which one’s pen dare not write. 

This law must be changed. A _ severer 
punishment must be meted out to these 
human vultures (one clergyman suggests 
capital punishment), and in some severer 
way than at present, if possible, this evil 
must be stamped out. 

Then we must pray! Not only must we 
educate the girlhood and protect the young 
womanhood in the homes and places of in- 
dustry and activity, and have the law 
changed for the greater punishment of those 
who traffic in the bodies and souls of inno- 
cence, but we must pray earnestly that this 
abomination be ended. 

Another question of vital interest to us 
at the moment is the housing of the 
“stranger within our gates.’ We are as- 
sured by Prof. Osborne, and other citizens 
of Winnipeg, and by those who have inves- 
tigated the matter in Toronto that terrible 
conditions prevail. 

This doubtless is true to a greater or less 
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extent of all our cities where there has been 
an influx of foreign peoples. The women of 
Canada must, in the interest of the future 
welfare of our beloved land, seek to protect 
this new womanhood from drifting away 
from virtue’s white path, and the dear 
eager childhood from the knowledge of the 
evil which comes from the association and 
influence of unhealthy moral, as well as 
physical, environment. 

I do not venture here to formulate plans 
of action or offer suggestions. I merely 
draw the attention of our reading consti- 
tuency to the great need as it presents it- 
self, with the hope that personal responsi- 
bility for its amelioration be taken seriously 
to heart by every woman under whose eyes 
these lines fall. 

“Love will find a way or make one.” If 
the hearts of our Canadian women are filled 
with the compassion of our Divine Master, 
He will give wisdom; and ways and means 
according to local or provincial conditions 
will be devised for the improvement and 
happiness of our sisters who are flocking to 
our shore to make homes for themselves, 
their husbands, and little ones. 

These and many other topics are of vital 
interest, but I only plead that every earnest 
woman constitute herself a member of a 
vigilance committee to watch, work and 


pray. 


“THE ONE THING.” 
By A Conco MISSIONARY. 


Sometimes I think there is too much of 
an appeal to the senses—the need of the 
heathen, romance of missions, the results 
which are seen in some parts but not 
everywhere—and not enough in the way of 
appeal to Christians to go, give, pray, etc., 
for the glory of Jesus. It is that which 
keeps us going day after day on the field— 
the certainty that we are called and sent 
by Him, and whether we see results or not 
we are glorifying Him by our witness. 

The romance is seen by those who look 
on from afar. There is-not much of it in 
the field, but there is the joy of service in 
a degree never known before, and that 
more than makes up for the lack of every- 
thing that we miss out here. We would 
not change this life for a life of ease at 
home! 
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GOSPEL WORK AMONGST THE LUM- 
BERMEN OF BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By Dr. W. BELL DAWSON, OTTAWA. 


For the Record. 

To appreciate the need for Gospel work 
amongst the lumbermen of British Colum- 
bia, and the difficulties to be met, the con- 
ditions of the industry and the surround- 
ings of the men should first be understood. 
One of the most important lumbering re- 
gions is among the islands which lie be- 
tween the northern end of Vancouver Is- 
land and the mainland. This region is 
about 120 miles in length and 50 in width, 
and consists of a labyrinth of channels and 
inlets which give ready access to every 
part. These passages are natural 
water canals on a gigantic scale, which 
ocean steamers might navigate. Their im- 
_portance is shown by the usage of names; 
for although the blocks into which they 
cut up the region are necessarily islands, 
the names of these are never heard; but it 
is the channels themselves, the passages, 
harrows, and bays that are constantly spoken 
of by name. This is natural when the land 
is mountainous and devoid of communica- 
tion. The population, including the lum- 
ber camps, is about 4,000. 

This region appears to have a long fu- 
ture before it, for lumbering; because the 
channels act as fire breaks to prevent the 
spread of forest fires; and at present, the 
timber cut is only the best and largest. A 
tree of the nine-inch eastern limit would here 
be despised as a mere spar or pole. There 
is, consequently, a large reserve for the fu- 
ture. It is also only in spots on these vast 
hillsides that any impression has yet been 
made. 


We must pass over the interesting 
methods used to handle these large trees 
except so far as they affect the men. The 
heavy character of the work and the com- 
mon use of donkey engines and wire rope 
to haul the logs out to the beach, is often 
the cause of serious accidents; as well as 
injury from falling trees. This emphasizes 
the importance of the hospitals which have 
been established in the region itself, within 
accessible distance. 

A logging camp consists usually of two 
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buildings or sheds; one is the “bunk house” 
fitted with berths as closely packed as in 
the forecastle of a sailing vessel, and the 
other is the “cock house” where the meals 
are served. The fare is usually of high 
quality; every purchasable luxury in the 
way of canned vegetables and fruit being 
used freely; and even the pickles and 
sauces are of the best brands extant. The 
days of pork and beans are quite a thing 
of the past. Fish is abundant, and fresh 
meat is readily obtainable by the coasting 
steamers. Where the accommodation is of 
a better grade, it is afforded by houses 
built on rafts, which do not have to be 
abandoned, but can be towed to the next 
camp opened up. 


It is the arduous character of the work 
and its monotony which is the chief dis- 
advantage. It makes the men restless and 
desirous of change and diversion; and un- 
fortunately the diversion that offers is of 
quite a demoralizing character. As soon 
as the men have a little money due them, 
they want to “lay off” for a few days; and 
if the amount is sufficient, they go to Van- 
couver, about 24 to 86 hours by steamer; 
and too often they become a prey to the 
saloon keeper, and in less than a week the 
earnings of a month or two have disap- 
peared. They are thus in need of a pass 
from some lumber company, to get back to 
acamp. If the money on hand is not suf- 
ficient for going to town, they resort to one 
of the local hotels, of which there are half 
a dozen scattered through the region; and 
the bar is again the door through which 
their money vanishes. Careful estimates 
show that quite 85 per cent. of their wages 
are spent in drink. The moral conditions 
of this region may be estimated from its 
having nine saloons, four schools and no 
church in an extent of 120 miles. 


The men who work in these camps are 
as diverse in nationality as in the trade 
or business that they originally followed, 
though some of them were formerly lum- 
bermen in Eastern Canada. They are able- 
bodied and hardy, and their physique must 
be high to withstand the dissipation they 
indulge in. This can only be remedied by 
providing some counter-attraction; and no 
doubt there are some who would be glad of 
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a helping hand to resist the evil. Any out- 
door sports would be superfiuous, as a lum- 
berman is in no want of physical exercise. 
But reading matter, magazines and games 
would enliven the evenings in camp, and 
relieve the monotony that makes a visit to 
the city or a few days in a bar room appear 
such an irresistible attraction. 


The spiritual destitution in these isolat- 
ed camps is greater and more serious than 
the want of recreation. Something is being 
done to meet this; but it should have much 
stronger support and better facilities. The 
Presbyterians have a missionary in this re- 
gion, who is exactly the stamp of man need- 
ed for the work. It requires tact and 
friendliness, and a kindly sympathy, free 
from any shadow of condescension, which 
would be a fatal hinderance. This Gospel 
work is carried on by means of a _ well- 
equipped launch; and the missionary, Mr. 
McAulay, is accompanied by his wife and 
daughter, which contributes a further ele- 
ment of human sympathy to the effort. The 
meetings, the singing, the Gospel addresses, 
are really appreciated by the men. Many 
strange instances are met with; someone 
who may not have been in church for many 
a year; or another who was a leader in an 
Epworth league, or who sang in the Church 
choir in bygone days, and has become care- 
jess or even dissipated. Great, indeed, is 
the need; and it is being well met so far 
as the force and equipment allow. The ac- 
cessory means are not overlooked, as a 
large quantity of reading matter and back 
magazines are distributed by this launch. 


The Methodists are carrying on similar 
evangelical work among the mining camps 
further north. This was originally started 
on the personal initiative of one devoted 
man, Captain Oliver, who provided a launch 
for the purpose at his own expense, but 
soon found his means at an end in carry- 
ing it on. If the work of these launches 
were adequately described, including the 
many incidents met with, it would make a 
narrative deeply interesting, and as spiri- 
tual as the Gospel-boat work of the McAll 
Mission on the rivers and canals of France. 
These efforts in British Columbia deserve 
to become as widely known. The motor 
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launch is eminently adapted for these re- 
gions, as it can make its way everywhere 
along these sheltered and silent channels 
among the majestic mountains. 

The good work done in visiting the 
camps must be supplemented by providing 
wholesome surroundings for the men when 
they come to the city, or it will be largely 
undone. Some steps have already peen 
taken in this direction, but like many 
things in this Province, it requires further 
development. It is now time that both 
aspects of this work were seriously con- 
sidered and provided for, so that the higher 
interests of the men engaged in one of our 
most important industries may no longer 
be neglected. 


THE TRAINING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Charges as to insufficiency in mission- 
aries emphasize that on which most mis- 
sion boards insist, viz., that the men and 
women whom they send should be thorough- 
ly trained. Young people, filled with zeal, 
and having sometimes a very limited 
training, think they are quite ready to g0 
to the foreign field, and in their eagerness 
to be at work they do not take kindly to . 
the thought of long years of training and 
education. But such a course of training 
is necessary for different reasons. 

(1) It is necessary to equipment for the 
work. The mastering of a strange and dif- 
ficult language requires a knowledge of 
languages and their study. The education 
and training of native workers requires 
training and education. The missionaries 
are to be leaders among the peoples to 
whom they go, and need fitness for that 
work. 

(2) A second reason is teaching heathen 
people is slow and tedious work. The work- 
er is often weary in it and there is much 
to discourage. The steadfastness of pur- 
pose that carries one through a long and 
trying course of preparation is a token that 
these same qualities will help to carry him 
through the trials of the work. If there 
is not strength of purpose for the former, 
there will not likely be for the latter. 
Those who enter the work with limited 
preparation for it are more liable to remain 
but a limited time in it. 
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A WESTERN TYPE. 
Robertsen Church, Vancouver. 


Hor the Record. 

The key note of the West is optimism. 
This in turn prompts action, hence the al- 
most incredible development of our Western 
land in these last few years. The pace of 
the Prairie Provinces is fast, but not less so 
is that of British Columbia, and nowhere is 
this more apparent than in Vancouver. 


The Presbyterian Church laid on herself 
a stupendous task in seeking to keep 
abreast of the spiritual needs of the ever 
growing population. Robertson, Vancouv- 
er, is an exemplification. Just a year ago 
a new centre of work in the suburb of 
Grandview became a necessity. Unanimity 
and enthusiasm marked the movement from 
the beginning. A building was erected, 
capable of seating over three hundred, to be 
used as a school room when a larger church 
becomes necessary in the near future. The 
cpening services were held 15th November, 
a year ago. In December, Rev. David 
James was asked to supply for six months. 
In June he received and accepted a unani- 


mous Call to the pastorate, and on the 20th 


of July ult., was inducted by the Presbytery 
of Westminster. 

A note of praise and encouragement was 
sounded throughout all the addresses and 
while a feeling of self-satisfaction might 
have been pardonable on the part of the 
members, yet the predominant thought was 
that of the future, big with responsibilities. 

At the January communion there were 
thirty-nine members, in April sixty-six, and 
at the September communion eighty-five. 
There are eight elders and twelve managers. 
There is a Sabbath School of over one hun- 
dred scholars, a Y. P. S. C. E., and a Boys’ 
Clwb. 

The congregation has been self-support- 
ing from the beginning and while keeping 
its own house in order is not unmindful of 
the claims outside. The Duplex Envelope 
System is in use, and the Mission Schemes 
of *he church are contributed to, while a 
committee has been chosen to act in con- 
junction with the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement. 

Ahis is-as-it-+should be: With. ‘the 
hands of the West stretching out towards 
the far Hast, missions should bulk largely, 
and increasingly as the congregation grows. 
Its short history has been a full one and it 
might be interesting to forecast figures for 
the future, but far beyond that is the vision 
of spiritual service which opens before it. 
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THE KEY TO THE MISSIONARY 
PROBLEM. 


(Sciccted). 


The Missionary Problem is becoming 
more serious every year. The tremendous 
need is being revealed to us, as the doors 
on every hand are opening. Like a curtain 
being drawn aside, we see the vast terri- 
tory that is still umevangelized. It is mar- 
vellous what great results have followed the 
comparatively small efforts of the Chris- 
tian Church. This should only make her 
long to do greater things. 

How can the Church of Christ accom- 
plish what is expected of her, by her Mas- 
ter? How can these dark places be lit up 
by the Gospel? There is enough “Living 
Bread” for all. When, and in what way 
shall the hungry be fed? 

if it is a problem that arrests our atten- 
tion; that keeps us thinking and wonder- 
ing, and longing to see better understood 
by Christians, that its solution may be ar- 
rived at. 

Many suggestions are made, and various 


methods used to meet the world’s need, but 
are we going at it in the right way? Are 
we using the key to solve this problem? 
we would suggest true prayer as being the 
key, that will adequately solve the problem 
and obey the Master’s command. 

True prayer constantly reminds us that 
it is God’s work, a fact we sometimes 
forget. 

True prayer will always lead to large 
givings, for no one can truly pray for a 
thing without trying to answer his own 
prayers; it will constrain the individual to 
go—God frequently uses the petitioner to 
answer his own prayer. True prayer will 
honor God, for it is an acknowledgement of 
our dependence upon Him. 

True prayer is the prerogative of every 
Christian, the weakest and poorest, as well 
as the strong and rich can engage in mis- 
sionary work in this way. 

If there be less planning and rushing, less 
of the stereotyped methods used, and more 
real, earnest prayer, prayer from the heart, 
agonizing prayer with an importunity like 
that of Jacob “I will not let Thee go except 
Thou bless me” surely there would be more 
work of the right kind. 

“Pray ye the Lord of the harvest that He 
send forth laborers into His harvest.” “Ask 
and it-shall be given you.” “He that spared 
not His own Son but delivered Him up for 
us all, how shall He not with Him, also, 
freely give us all things?’ But—Prayer 
is the Key. 


Our Foreign Letters 


NOTES FROM KOREA. 


(Rev. Dr. Grierson, in a recent letter to 
one of his co-workers, Rev. D. M. McRae, 

who has been on furlough, tells of progress. 
' Some extracts from his letter are here 
given). 

“The Church in this country is given 
Opportunity with the biggest capital letter 
yet. Previous times were but as child’s play 
compared to this. HEven Sungjin is prosper- 
ing and people are coming in, not in ones 
and twos, but in villages and towns. Our local 
church has reached the limit of its capacity, 
and even with twelve men or more out 
preaching in the villages where new work 
is started every Sunday, there is scarcely 
floor space for all who attend here. 

“We are building again, on the field in 
front of the hospital, and hope to be able 
to accommodate four hundred in the edifice. 
This will be nothing like your Ham Hung 
Church, which I hear is to accommodate 
one thousand. Our old church is to be our 
new Girls’ School. 

See, 

“You will have some idea of the progress 
of the work in this region this year when 
I tell you that our comparative colporteur 
and book-room sales of Testaments, were, 
for the year of 1907, one hundred and nine- 
ty seven, for the year 1908, three hundred 
and seventy-two, for January to March, 
three months of 1909, eleven hundred. There 
are very loud calls from both Kapsan re- 
gion and from the direct North, both in 
Hoi Ryung, and Kando and from Vladivos- 
tok. Kyung Sung has a rapidly growing 
church and the mission is bound to face 
the responsibility for the people of these 
great northern regions. 

“T am off in a few days, God willing, to 
the Tuman region for a month’s trip. I am 
very busy getting ready and at the same 
time building an addition to the Sai Pol 
Hospital which is too crowded now.” 


The following extract of a letter from 


Rev. L. L. Young, another of our mission- 
aries in Korea, tells also of growth:— 

“We are living in changed times. New 
Testaments are selling like hot cakes. The 
native workers say that they frequently 
come across houses with a placard in front 
requesting Bible sellers to call. 

“The colportage sales since January lst 
averaged over twelve pounds per month. 
Besides the colporteurs there are six others 
engaged in selling books on commission. I 
send in an order for more books about every 
fortnight. What does it all mean? Since 
last Autumn, in over a dozen places in this 
field, buildings have been bought and set 
aside for churches. JI wonder how long it 


will last. J feel so helpless, surely God is 
speedily preparing the way for His Son’s 
return.” 


Statistics of cur Korean Missions. 


Hlders< 36 2.2 ve ee ee t 
Hvangelists; Men”... «2 2-. oi. Renee 11 
ce WORIGN- & oc take eee ee ee 6 
Baptized this year 286 
= Lotale.= AF oie as 1,141 

re children <. °. 2055 “(eS ee 
Catechumens this year .. 745 
7 Lotabis tee eee 1,108 
Adherents .. Ab Fattag Fa Shi 5,094 
Theological students... =2) ee: eee 9 
Academies (2% "23" 25". ge 3 
Boys’ Schools! 2.22. 23.) 2 eee 22 
Girls’ “5 Mee ete GR e Cp) oye iat 
Academy Sfdents ac Pay ear ents 110 
Students at Boys’ Schools .. .. 495 
re eal Pie eS 230 
Placesvofsworships eo? Se <b ete RP ee 
WHUTCHCS snes ae 2s eee 
sae for his of Sansa yen. 1,173 
oe ns “schools... 7. a¥el geass 

Ae “* other purposes .. ..yen, 6,996 
Totaly. .yen, 11,714 


A yen is half a Fol so that the infant 
church of ovr own mission in Korea has 
given this year nearly six thousand dollars 
for carrying on the work in their own land. 
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LIFE AND WORK IN CHINA. 


LETTER FROM OUR Missionary, Mrs. Gro. 
M. Ross. 


Pei Tai Ho, China, Aug. 24, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 


One of the pleasant features of our rest- 
ing time at Pei Tai Ho is the opportunity 
of meeting others who are engaged in Chris- 
tian work. 

A few days ago an informal meeting was 
called of all those interested in werk among 
women. Of those who gathered were a few 
who- have spent some forty years in China, 
having passed through many and various 
experiences. 

In talking over the work as carried on in 
different parts of North China, the common 
need seemed to be more Christian Chinese 
women to teach their sisters. This need, 
only time, patience and loving companion- 
ship can fill, in helping those whom the 
Holy Spirit may choose for His work. 

The matter of station classes being dis- 
cussed, all were interested to hear of the 
large one held at one of our own stations, 
(Chang-te Fu,) which has once reached one 
hundred and ten in numbers, and is self- 
supporting, fuel and lighting besides, of 
course, rooms and cooking utensils being 
the only help given by the church. 

Some missions are in the habit of giving 
a small sum of money to each woman to 


help her provide food during the time spent . 


at classes. It is felt, however, in our field, 
that it will mean more to the women if they 
come at the cost of some sacrifice, nor can 
they be taunted with coming for what they 
receive from a worldly standpoint. 

Some ladies of long experience in work 
among women in Peking told cf some of 
the foreign influences which work against 
the spread of the Gospel. Having friends 
among the Chinese women of good social 
position in the capital, they tell how these 
deplore the pace of living that is now being 
set among women of position. The use of 
foreign wines, attendance at places of 
amusement conducted by foreigners whose 
only object is gain, the midnight suppers 
following such entertainments, the turning 
of night into day, and, worst of all, the 
numbers of women being added to some of 
these homes. 
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One Chinese lady, on being asked if, in 
these enlightened days, some protest could 
not be made by the women of the family, 
she answered “Never.” If anything is to 
be done it must come either from a widow 
or from an unmarried woman. Such a pro- 
test coming from one of several wives of 
one man would only be attributed to jeal- 
ousy, which is one of the most heinous 
of sins in the Chinese mind. 

Another matter mentioned by one of the 
workers from Peking was one which she 
urged should be protested against, not only 
by the Chinese women but by all of us. 

Of recent years a number of Chinese stu- 
dents have gone abroad to Hngland, to the 
United States and Canada and have taken 
their places beside, if not above, the stu- 
denis of western lands. Some kind of halo 
seems to surround them, and they are, as 
we often say, “made much of.” People seem 
to feel under obligation to make up to 
them what they may have missed in their 
social life at home. Some of these men 
have married wives in these western lands. 

A case was known to the missionary in 
question, of a bright young American girl 
being brought home by her husband to 
China, to find that she was neither.the first 
nor the only wife, but that henceforth she 
had no position either among her own 
countrymen or among the Chinese. The 
family treated her kindly, were fond of 
her, in fact, but she was merely a secondary 
wife in the home, doomed to spend her 
days in the midst of conditions which from 
her earliest days she had been taught to re- 
gard with loathing and to look upon as 
positively sinful. 

The pathos of such a condition should 
surely arouse within the minds of people 
at home so strong a sentiment that such 
things would become impossible. 

The Chinese abroad may (it was said) 
even imagine himself free to act as his own 
wishes dictate, and his intentions may have 
been good, to treat this wife according to 
the custom of western lands. but, once 
again in his own country, which takes no 
cognizance of the marriage laws of other 
lands, so far as its own subjects are con- 
cerned, he is surrounded by forces, tradi- 
tions and sentiments against which all his 
good intentions are powerless. 

Again, a plea was made for the united 
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effort of all engaged in Christian work for 
the suppression of the cigarette trade in 
China, which, it is feared, will soon become 
a worse curse than even opium has been. 
Even in the interior cities of Honan, not 
only boys and men, but women—the ladies 
from the official families, smoke cigarettes, 
and often come to our homes smoking them, 
and when we visit any of them we are glad 
when we get out again, that we may breath 
air, which is not laden with cigarette 
smoke. Some of the ladies find it hard to 
do without them. 

A missionary present mentioned that 
during the past year she had made a rail- 
way journey, and found herself the com- 
panion of an agent of an American cigar- 
ette firm, who boasted that his firm were 
this year spending one million dollars in 


advertising, and expected to double that 
amount next year. 

In each large case of cigarettes, they 
give away a chess board and men. The 


Chinese, as they have found out, being par- 
ticularly found of chess-playing, they take 
this plan to work their way. Dealers are 
all anxious to procure a set knowing that 
it will increase the popularity of their 
places of business. 

We used to read of Christian nations 
sending by the same ship, missionaries with 
the Bible, while in the vessel’s hold went 
rum to hinder or counteract their influence, 
but it seems we have not yet passed that 
day. 

Those gathered here at Pei Tai Ho are 
privileged to listen this week to Rev. F. B. 
Meyer, of London, Hngland, who represents 
the Kesurck movement. All hope to go 
back to work better fitted to do that com- 
mitted to their hand. We leave next week 
for our station Hwai King Fu. 


We are poor judges of great and small. 
The little service which we can render may 
be all that is required to complete the cir- 
cle of some greater work. That wihch is 
poorest in appearance may be most neces- 
sary. At least our duty is plain—not to 
pretend to be what we are not, not to leave 
our place at will in search of another, not 
to measure ourselves by ourselves—but to 
offer to God just what we have and what 
we are.—Bishop Westcott. 
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A REFUGE FROM THE HEAT. 


LETTER FROM Rey. A. W. LOCHEAD. 


Chi Kung Shan, China, 
August 26th, 1909. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

Our work in Honan is many-sided. If a 
school or church is needed, the missionary 
must look after the building of it as well 
as the teaching and preaching. We are 
looking forward to the time when Chinese 
will themselves do both, as at home. 

For the past three months I have been 
superintending the building of the Church 
and High School at Weihweifu.. I have 
had from 150 to 180 men regularly at work. 
This is the central station of our Honan 
mission. Here, in the meantime, will be 
trained Christian boys and young men who 
will be our future workers. 

Two weeks ago I left Honan, with the in- 
tense hea. which we have had this Sum- 
mer, and came up here to the hills, where 
some of our missionaries come to recruit. 

The day I left Weihwei we had the first 
good rain that has fallen in eleven months. 
This has been followed by other showery 
and the grain is growing rapidly, giving 
promise, not of plenty, but of sufficient to 
avoid the feaful famine that threatened. 

In eleven months there had been a rain- 
fall of scarcely four inches, and the coun- 
try looked like a desert. The heat of the 


latter part of July and the first week of 


August was very excessive, much greater 
than had been experienced in North China 
for many years. 

Chi Kung Shan is some 250 miles south 
of Weihweifu, in a range of hills running 
Hast and West between the Yellow River 
and the Yang-tse-Kiang, and parallel with 
them. 

Tradition tells that this was the strong- 
hold of Chi Kung (Count Chi), a famous 
robber, who defied authority and levied toll 
on all the merchants and -travellers who 
passed this way. 

On the western side of the hill is the old 
fortification that he built, mnciosing a fer- 
tile little valley with abundance of water, 
where his followers made their home, and 
on the highest crest of the hill, a great 
pyramid of rocks, is another fortification, 
and a little old temple, where by the aid of 
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heaven and their own strong arms, the rob- 
bers intended to make their last stand. 

What became of Count Chi and his gen- 
tlemen adventurers neither history nor 
legend tells; but now some missionaries 
and other foreigners occupy at times his 
ancient mountain stronghold. 

The hill is perhaps three thousand feet 
above the level of the sea. The land which 
the government has set apart for us is di- 
vided into two sections, one for mission- 
aries and the other for business men. The 
business men’s part is much larger, but not 
so high nor so beautiful as that of the 
missionaries. 

We have a glorious view on all sides. 
North and South the mountains descend 
gradually to the foothills, and slope off to 
the great plains of the Yellow River on the 
North and the Yangtse on the South; but 
East and West are range upon range of 
hills, stretching away like the waves of the 
illimitable sea. 

After a time of rain and mist, when the 
clouds roll away, and the sun comes out, 
bathing the hills and plains in its golden 
light, the eye can reach on and on, almost 
indefinitely until earth and sky seem to 
blend in one. 

The beauties of light and shade, cloud 
and mist, rainbow and shower, over this 
vast landscape, and in the early morning 
and at sunset the varying shades of green 
and blue and purple on the nearer and 
more distant hills, are a _ never-failing 
source of delight. 

In North Honan, the rainfall is so light 
for the greater part of the year the whole 
countryside is a uniform khaki colour, 
which palls upon the sight, so that here 
we can never cease to rejoice in the won- 
derful beauty of the verdure. 

From early Spring till late in the Au- 
tumn the mountain is fragrant with the 
perfume of innumerable flowers, a home 
for insect life of all kinds, bee and butter- 
fly and all the rest, and when day departs, 
the fireflies, like tiny electric lamps, give 
life and beauty to the night. 

Even in midsummer the weather is often 
so cool that fires are needed, and some- 
times for weeks at a time there is almost 
constant rain and clouds and mist, the 
dampness penetrating everywhere, and 
clothes will almost mould on one’s back. 
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Sometimes during the rainy weather the 
setting sun will break out between the 
upper and lower banks of clouds, the 
mountain tops showing through like islands 
in a storm-tossed sea. It is only after a 
dark and stormy day that there comes 
such wondrous beauty. Perhaps it is only 
they who have passed through the dark- 
ness and storm of affliction that can see 
the face of God in its greatest loveliness. 

Here on the mountain top, amid so much 
that speaks rest to the tired body and 
mind and breathes a heavenly peace into 
the soul, a number of missionary families 
get away for a little from the withering, 
sweltering heat of the plains, and gather 
strength for the work of another year. 

In the business community there are about 
one hundred residents. Some of their bunga- 
lows are beautifully built. It is a very 
cosmopolitan community: Russians, Jap- 
anese, Norwegians, Swiss, Germans, 
French, English, Scotch, Americans, Aus- 
tralians, Canadians, Italians, Poles, but HEn- 
glish is the common medium between all. 

In a few days very few will be left here. 
The clouds and mists and winds will keep 
their lonely vigil until the heat of another 
season repeoples the hill with these fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed foreigners who cannot 
stand, like the yellow race, the heat of the 
Chinese summer. 


In a Chinese village where there were 
few Christians, the heathen laid their idols 
at the door of the church so as to insult 
the Christians. The Christian children 
threw the idols into a pond. A crowd of 
heathen then rushed into the church one 
Sunday during the meeting and began fight- 
ing. One of the men aimed a gun at Mr. 
Kwoa, the father of some of the children 
that had thrown away the idols. One of the 
heathen happened to get his arm in the 
way, and he was shot instead of Mr. Kwoa. 

Then they made a charge before a judge 
that Mr. Kwoa had tried to murder them, 
and they brought forward as proof the man 
with the wounded arm. The judge hated 
Christians and put Mr. Kwoa into prison, 
where he was kept six months. The Chris- 
tians could do nothing but pray, 

One day the judge said he wanted to see 
the gun that Kwoa used to shoot the man. 
They brought from his house an old rusty 
gun; and after looking at it the judge said 
it showed that it had not been used for 
years, and he gave orders that the man 
should be freed and the liars should be 
beaten.—Junior Endeavor World. 
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A TOUR IN KOREA. 


PRIVATE LETTER FROM Rev. A. R. Ross. 


. Sungjin (Joshin), Korea, 
Dear Mr. Heine: 

Besides smaller trips this year, I had one 
long one to the interior of which trip I 
must tell you. WHarly in May, there were 
some mining men occupying rooms in my 
house, and on the 5th of that month, we 
set out together for the district of Kapsan, 
North West of Sungjin at a distance of 
270 li (90 miles). 

They were going to the Kapsan copper 
mine to begin operations for an American 
firm, and I purposed visiting a group of 
believers there, and others further on. We 
had twenty-eight Korean ponies in our 
party, carrying food, clothing, mining im- 
plements and dynamite, two of the ponies 
being loaded with things in connection with 
our missionary work (my bed, food, etc., 
besides copies of Scriptures). 

I was interested on this trip in seeing a 
new kind of seed-sowing. The seeder was 
composed of a bag of seed attached to a 
hollow stick, the latter being perhans two 
and a half feet long. The grain made its 
way down through the stick, as he carried 
it, with the end away from the bag down- 
wards, and fell out as the farmer struck 
the hollow stick with another one. As he 
walked across the field he thus sowed his 
seed in long furrows. 

Our trip to the copper mine took us four 
days, as we were delayed by rain. Much 
of the traveling is uphill and over rough 
roads. At times in climbing boulders over 
Swampy places we were very near having 
accidents, but God was good to us in that 
no one was hurt in the party. 

While at the copper mine I was busy for 
Several days teaching the Bible and ex- 
amining would be catechumens and holding 
services in the evenings. 

One day, I accompanied one of the min- 
ing men, who is an Australian, and several 
Koreans, down into the Korean mine. We 
descended about one hundred and twenty 
feet through a low, narrow passage, having 
almost to go on hands and knees at times. 

It was a real pleasure to me some days 
later to walk upright into a tunnel to a 
distance of one hundred and twenty-five 
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feet, height about six feet and about six 
feet in width. This splendid tunnel is the 
work of these mining men who are trying 
to tunnel right under the old Korean mine. 
Leaving the copper mine, I went on seventy 
li (twenty-three miles), to another place 
where the magistracy of Kapsan district 
is. 

On the road, I saw men making large 
iron pots, which the Koreans use over their 
fire-places to boil- water, cook rice and pre- 
pare food for their animals. This was the 
process:—A Korean pumped air through a 
passage under the ground that kept a fire 
glowing in which scraps of iron were melt- 
ed in an iron pot. Then from it the liquid 
iron was put into a kettle-shaped vessel, 
from which it was poured into a large 
earthern mould, to give it the shape re- 
quired, and so the pots were made. 

The road along here was made beautiful 
to the eye owing to large patches of zalias 
in blossom on the hillsides. Though large 
trees are often scarce in Korea, the growth 
of small ones, of flowers, of shrubs, etc., 
makes the old hills which are very numer- 
ous, attractive. At the magistracy village 
I spent.an evening with a Christian family 
whose house was an offering to the Lord. 
At present, the Christians meet there, and 
if the cause grows large, these people will 
move out and give up their house to the 
Lord’s work. 

The next day my Koreans and I travelled 
sixty li, climbing a steep hill and visited 
two more groups. After that, we covered 
some fifteen li in reaching Chung Pyung 
Jang, a place in the district of Samsu and 
our best group in the Kapsan Samsu dis- 
tricts. I spent about a week there. 

From Chung Pyung Yang, we returned 
over about the same road four hundred and 
fifteen li, mostly down hill, to Sungjin, 
having been away about a month. 

Our hearts were greatly rejoiced on learn- 
ing lately that the. Western Section, For- 
eign Mission Committee, will open a field 
in this needy land, and in this day of 
Korea’s opportunity. Blessed be God for 
his goodness. 


It is better to make a thousand mistakes 
and suffer a thousand reverses than run 
away from battle—Henry van Dyke. 


STORY OF A MOTHER’S EXPERIENCE. 


For the Record. 

I had laid my table with great care for 
a company of guests when my little girl 
accidentally overturned a tureen of gravy 
on the snowy cloth. 

What should I do. It seemed a drop 
too much for my tired nerves—many drops 
too much for my table cloth. I was 
about to jerk my child down angrily from 
the table, when a blessed influence held 
me. I caught the expression on her face. 
Such a sorry, frightened, appealing look I 
never saw before, and suddenly a picture 
of the past came and stood out vividly 
before my mind’s eye. My child’s face 
revealed feelings which I had experienced 
twenty years before. 

I was myself a little nervous girl about 
eight years old, in the happy home of my 
childhood. It was a stormy day in winter, 
soon after coal oil lamps were introduced, 
and my father had bought a very hand- 
some one. The snow had drifted up 
against the kitchen windows, so although 
it was not dark, the lamp was lighted. 
Mother was sick in bed upstairs, and we 
children were gathered in the kitchen to 
keep the noise and confusion away from 
her. 

I was feeling myself very important, 
helping to get supper, at any rate I 
imagined I was helping, and in my offi- 
ciousness I seized the lamp and went down 
cellar for some butter. I tried to set it on 
the hanging shelf, but I didn’t give it room 
enough, and down it fell on the cement 


floor. 
I ghail never forget the shock it gave 


me. I seemed almost paralysed. I dare 
rot go upstafrs. I was afraid to stay 
down there. To make it worse, I heard 
my father’s voice in the kitchen. He had 


cautioned us again and again to be care- 
ful of that lamp, and. now there it lay 


smashed to pieces. 
But his voice seemed to give me the 


impetus I needed to go up and meet the 


gorry that I couldn’t 


scolding or both, which [| 


or whipping, 
felt sure awaited me, and which I really 


felt I deserved, so I crept up the dark 
stairway, and as I entered the kitchen I 
met my father with such a stern look 
upon his face that I trembled with fright. 
I saw there was no need to tell him what 
had happened. He had heard the crash, 
and if he hadn’t my face would have told 
the story. 

The children stood silently around wait- 
ing to see what father would do, and I 
saw by their faces that they were terror- 
strieken; for that lamp had been the 
subject of too much talk and wonder to 
be smashed without a sensation. As for 
me, I felt so frightened, so confused and 
speak. But upon 
glancing again at father, I saw the angry 
look die out of his eyes, and one of ten- 
derest pity take its place. I doubt not. 
that he saw the same look in my face 
then that I saw in my child’s face to-day. 

In a minute he lifted me in his arms and 
was hugging me close to his breast, Then 
he whispered—Oh so kindly! ‘never mind, 
little daughter, we all know it was an 
accident, but I hope you will take the 
small lamp when you go down. cellar 
again. Oh what a revulsion of feeling I 
experienced. It was such a surprise to me, 
that I was suddenly overwhelmed with 
feelings of love and gratitude, and bury- 
ing my face I sobbed as if my heart were 
breaking. No punishment could have 
affected me half so much, and nothing can 
efface the memory of it from my mind. 

How I loved my dear father to-day, as 
the sight of my little girl’s face brought 
it all so freshly before me. Will she love 
me as dearly, I wonder, twenty years ‘or 
more from now, because, moved by the 
same impluse that stirred my father‘s 
heart in that long ago time, I was able to 
press the little frightened thing to my 
heart, and tell her kindly that I knew she 
did not mean to spill the gravy; will she 
be helped by it when she is a mother as 
I have been helped by it to-day ? 
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GETTING MEN FOR THE MINISTRY. 
By REV. JcoW. CocHRANE, Did. 


The causes for the Church’s failure to 
attract young men to the ministry are com- 
monly regarded as chiefly economic. It is 
doubtless true that if the pull of a: pros- 
perous business age were not so strong, 
and the salaries of ministers not so small, 
and the assigned years of efficiency not so 
short, we should see a change in the 
attitude of our educated youth. 

But, let me ask, how many eager and am- 
bitious men such as we want to see in the 
ministry expect to have starvation salaries 
and the deadline at forty? They think that 
whatever may befall others it will not 
come to them. Ah, happy optimism of 
youth! The poor living, the unpaid debts, 
the nerve-racked, work-worn wife, the inef- 
fectiveness decreed by selfish churches, is 
not a vision seen through youthiul eyes. 

Let us go deeper down than this in as- 
signing causes. Why not let us admit that 
it is the materialism of the age, penetrat- 
ing to the remotest corners of all our life, 
religious as well, that the old-time opti- 
mism as to the dignity and the glory of 
the preaching vocation has lost its lustre, 
and that the Church and home are respon- 
sible for this condition? It is the uncon- 
cern of the Christian home and the Chris- 
tian Church that is the cause fundament- 
ally. 

If religion took hold of the life of our 
people; if parents were educating their chil- 
dren to lives of Christly service, and minis- 
ters and teachers presenting the claims of 
the ministry and the missionary life, noth- 
ing in the world of affairs, nothing im the 
educational life would prevent the boy 
hearing the call and responding to it. 


Back of the college we must go in our 
search for candidates, back to the granaries 
of the Church, the home and the Sunday 
school. Here lies a field of richest prom- 
ise and an abundance of choice material 
at the plastic time of life before other pur- 
_suits preempt the field. The decisive years 
for or against the ministry are between 
sixteen and twenty. The boy is yet under 
the influence of parents, pastor and Sunday 
school teacher. 

Every church and every home is in pos- 
session of the strategic position. The pas- 
tor and parents together hold tne key to 
the situation if they will but see it. It is 
the apathy and the indifference of those 
who have the children in the formative pe- 
riod of life that accounts more than any- 
thing else for present conditions. 

You cannot get the finest spirits to enter 
a calling because there is an assured com- 
petency and an air of comfort and elegance 
about it. The call to the ministry is a call 
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to follow footsteps stained with blood, and 
the best of our youth respond to a vigorous 
appeal like that of Garibaldi who offered 
wounds and exposure and death to his 
troops; like that of Mizzini who cried, 
“Come and suffer!’ Wherever certain men 
have gone, like Mailtbie Babcock for in- 


stance, young men have followed into the . 


ministry. 

Why did F. B. Meyer become a preach- 
er? Because his father took him Sunday 
mornings to hear a great preacher who 
believed in his task. “We need,’ cried 
Bishop Lawrence at Harvard, “a half dozen 
Rainstords to walk up and down this yard.” 
Austin Phelps entered the calling because 
his father believed that the pastoral office 
had no superior, and to be a prophet of the 
gospel was a loftier honor than to be a 
prince of the royal blood. Andrew Mur- 


ray brought up eleven children, five of the 


six sons becoming ministers and four of 
the five daughters becoming ministers’ 
wives. He had twenty-three grandchildren 
either ministers or missionaries. 

I believe this view of the situation com- 
prehends a transformation of the home 
life of our membership, and any effort that 
fails to recognize the need of renewing 
home religion is a fruitless effort. How 
much does the average minister do in the 
way of public and private appeal concern- 
ing the claims of his own profession? _I 
have never heard in my life a sermon 
directed toward this end. At a recent con- 
ference of over four hundred theological 
students over one-half said they had never 
heard such a sermon. 


If we might pledge ourselves to devote 
a portion of our time to the erecting of the 
broken-down family altars, if we might in- 
spire our Sunday-school workers with the 
thought of selecting for special prayer the 
finest type of our youth for separation unto 
this work, what a change would be seen in 
a few years! 


The minister who works personally 
among the boys, knowing them, loving 
them, studying them, appealing to them, 
will have a steady stream of candidates 
entering the ministry. An obscure country 
pastor in New Hampshire prepared a hun- 
dred and sixty-two young men for college, 
many of whom entered the ministry. 

There is a picture in a little country 
church in Ontario around the border of 


which are thirty smali photographs of the 


sons of that church in the ministry. Over 
against it is the picture of one of the lar- 
gest churches in cur own communion with 
thousands in the church and the Sunday 
schooi and not one of its product in the 
ministry. Ah, the secret of the ministerial 
supply lies with the ministry itself!— 
“Assembly Herald.” 


—— ay \ ; 
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CHRIST FOR ME 
A hymn used inthe Ulster revivals of 1859. 


And my immortal choice is made, 
Christ for me. | 
He is my Prophet, priest, and King, 
Who did for me salvation bring, 
And while I’ve breath I mean to sing, 
Christ for me. 


Now who can sing my song and say, 
Christ for me? 
My life and truth, my light and way, 
Christ for me. 
Can you old men and women there, 
With furrowed cheeks and silvefy hair, 
Now from your inmost soul declare, 
Christ for me? 


Can you young men and maidens, say, 
Christ for me? 

His will I love, and him obey, 
Christ for me? 


Then here’s my heart and here’s my 


hand, 
We'll form a little singing band, 
And shout aloud throughout the iand, 
Christ for me! 


THE TCUCH OF SYMPATHY. 


She was not a brilliant woman, but one 


of those sweet, loving natures that go sing- 
ing their way through all the burdens and 
sorrows of life, cheering up everybody they 
meet. 

This is the story that a successful young 
man of business with a brilliant prospect 
before him told me of her on the day of her 
funeral. Said he: “Three years ago I was 
out of work, out of money, and tired nearly 
to death. I came into town, and hungry 
and worn out, I lay down in a yard in front 
of the village church. 

While I lay there resting in the shade, a 
sweet-faced, motherly-looking woman came 
out on the porch of a little house across the 
street to water her flowers. Hungry as I 
was, I was hungrier yet to have some one 
speak kindly to me, and to come into 
friendly relations with some one. 

Obeying a sudden impulse, I got up, went 
across the street, and asked for a drink of 
water. She brought it to me in the most 
gracious manner possible, and then, evident- 
ly seeing how tired I looked, asked me to 
take a seat. With great delicacy, she drew 
out my story until I told her all that was in 
my heart. 

She took me into her dining-room, gave 
mea meal as gently as she would have 
served her own son, and then after praying 
with me and for me, and encouraging me, 
she made me take a little help, and I went 
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on my way like a new man. All that I am 
and hope to be I owe to that hour’s kind- 
ness received from that good woman.— 
Sunday School Times. ; 


HOW TO BECOME A CHRISTIAN. 


This is a very important and serious ques- 
tion to many. -They desire to become Chris- 
tians. They hope sometime to become Chris- 
tians. But they ,delay to take the step 
which will make them Christians through 
ignorance, or mistaken notions, as to what 
the step really is. The very simplicity of 
it is frequently a stumbling block, 

One ‘becomes a Christian by simply ac- 
cepting Jesus Christ as Saviour, and God as 
a loving Father and Friend; that is by be- 
lieving him to be such and acting accord- 
ingly. 

No matter what the past life has been, 
or what the condition of the feelings at 
the time, the act of acceptance of God as a 
loving Father and Friend makes a man, or 
woman, or child a Christian. 

Each one can have evidence that God is 
a loving Father and Friend. The Bible 
teaches it. All through this Word of his 
he is set forth as “gracious and merciful, 


full of compassion, long-suffering and abun- 


dant in goodness.” 


He is said “to pity us like as a father 
pitieth his’: children’, (Psalm: 103: ° 13) 3) “to 
be good to all,” and that “his tender mercies 
are over all his works” (Ps. 145: 9). 

In the first epistle of John, 4: 18, God is 
said to be “love,” and Paul in Romans 2: 4 
speaks of the “riches of his goodmess and 
forbearance and long-suffering.” 

But the crowning evidence of the Scrip- 
tures of his love and compassion for his 
creatures, and deep desire for their salva- 
tion, is the record they present of a Sav- 
iour’s suffering life and death. God gave 
himself in sacrifice,‘in the person of his Son, 
for sinful men, that he might convince them 
of his love for them, and insure the removal 
of every barrier to their union with him as 
their Father and Friend. 

Then, in addition to the Bible’s teaching 
that God is a loving Father and Friend, 
every one has, or ought to have, the evid- 
ence of his own reason, or intelligence, if he 
will but reflect upon it. 

As one who has given existence to the 
creature and endowed him with spiritual 
faculties, and owns him body, soul and 
spirit, and as One who is infinitely perfect 
in all his attributes and in all the outgoings 
of his being, incapable of hate, malevolence 
or revenge, he cannot, from the very es- 
sence of his nature, sustain other than a 
paternal and friendly relation to those - 
whom he has formed and breathed into the 
breath of his own life. ; 
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If separation, repulsion, antagonism exists 
between God and the creature it must in 
reason be owing entirely to the latter. God 
must still love and desire to be loved. He 
waits and yearns to be accepted as a loving 
Father and Friend, and he who does this 
enters into his househould—becomes a Chris- 
tian. 

There closely follows, as a result, and as 
an evidence, of this acceptance of God and 
of having become a Christian, the cultivat- 
ing of an acquaintance with God, and the 
seeking to know his will and wishes, in 
order that the life may be conformed, as far 
as possible, to these. 

By such a course the evidence of the new 
relation to God becomes evident to the be- 
liever’s consciousness and to those who ob- 
serve him. 

Acquaintance with God is cultivated 
through a reading and study of his Word, 
through meditating upon his goodness, 
through communion with him in prayer, 
through intercourse and fellowship with 
other Christians, through attendance upon 
the ordinances of the Church and through 
some form of active service in God’s cause. 

It is through the life that the Christian 
comes to experience a filial relation with 
God. He is accepted as a Father and Friend 
upon the statements of his Word and the 
dictates of reason and intelligence, but He 
only comes to be experimentally known as 
such, through walking with Him and through 
converse and study of his Word and works. 

A person is sometimes heard to say after 
a visit or lengthy interview with another: “I 
never really knew him before.” An outward 
acquaintance had perhaps been enjoyed for 
years, but it had not given such an insight 
into his true character and such an appre- 
ciation of his virtues as had an hour or 
two of close and intimate converse. - 


That “burning of heart” which the two 
disciples experienced on the way to Emmaus 
(Luke 24: 32) will come to Christians only 
after, like them, they have talked with God 
by the way and he has opened up to them 
his Word. 

We recall an instance in pastoral exper- 
jence of one who became a Christian as 
above described. He was a young man, 
moral and upright, but wordly. Revival 
meetings were being held in the church, 
some of which he attended. One evening, 
While the congregation was standing sing- 
ing, after an earnest appeal had been made 
to those who were not Christians to come 
out on the Lord’s side, this young man left 
his pew and coming forward said to us: 
“Will you please come to my room after 
the meeting closes?” and then passed out. 

We went, of course, as requested. . His 
first words to us were: “I want to become 
a Christian. Will you tell me what I must 
uO7: ; 

We explained to him that he had but to 
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accept God as his Father and Friend and 
begin living to him. We pointed out the 
evidence for this and showed him how God 
was waiting for him to accept him, having 
redeemed and saved him through his Son, 

His reply was: “Well, I will do so, and 
begin with God’s help to lead a Christian 
life.’ After a prayer we left him. 

At the next meeting he rose as one who 
had accepted God. Soon after he united 
with the church. He began attending 
prayer-meeting and taking part. He enlist- 
ed in Sunday School wurk. He exhibited 
such an interest in the welfare of the church 
that he was soon elected an officer. In 2 
Short time business led to his removal to a 
large city. He identified himself at once 
with a church and entered upon Christian 
work in connection with it. Having mar- 
ried, he became the head of a Christian 
household. 

‘Thirty-five years have passed. These have 
brought to him some severe trials and 
weighty responsibilities, but the loving 
Father and Friend, whom he accepted in his 
youth, has stood by hm through them all 
up to this time and kept him faithful to 


‘duty, and, through experience, he is enabled 


to say: “TI know Him whom I have be- 
lieved.” 

And such may be the experience of all 
who will simply accept Him on the state- 
ments of his Word and the promptings of 
the Spirit and his own reason and begin 
living to Him.—The Philadelphia West- 
minster. 


- 


LIVING THE CHRISTIAN LIFE, 


To engage in the performance of home 
duties faultlessly, without petulance, with- 
out haste, without fretting—to repress the 
sarcastic and unkind word, to be calm in 
the hot moment of anger, to do without 
weariness, afd to suffer without murmuring, 
to be charitable in judgment and trample 
out of the heart the Pharisee spirit, deeming 
litt at once too short and too costly for 
quarrels and for pride; to maintain a chival- 
rous honor in all business relations; to hold 
back from the temptations of doubtful or 
hasty gain; to wear ‘“‘the white flower,” not 
“of a blameless life’ only, but of a life 
cleansed from its earthliness and made pure 
by the Holy Spirit; to walk about the world 
and before men with a calm heart filled 
with love; to shed abroad the ‘sweet savor 
of Christ,’ and allure men to the heaven 
to which they know you to be traveling— 
these are but many-sided exhibitions of the 
one holy character, many facets of the one 
jewel of fidelity by which you are to be 
“approved” of your Father which is in hea- 
ven.—Punshon. 
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AN ANSWER TO PRAYER. 


The following story contains a true ideal, 
at least along one line, of prayer and its 
answer. God does not as a rule interfere 
with nature’s laws, whi. He Himself has 
established, but is it not most reasonabla, 
that the Great Spirit should communicate 
with, and influence, human spirits, as in 
the story of this conductor, which is taken 
from an exchange.—Ed. 


“Not long ago an engineer brought his 
train to a stand at a little Massachusetts 


village where the passengers had five 
minutes for luncheon. A lady came along 
the platform and said: “The conductor 


tells me the train at the junction in P. 
leaves fifteen minutes before our’ arrival. 
It is Saturday night; that is the last train; 
I have a very sick child in the car, and no 
money for a hotel, and none for a private 


conveyance for the long, ‘long journey 
into the country. What shall I do?” 
“Well,” said the engineer, “I wish I 


could tell you.” 
“Would-it be impossible 
hurry a little?” 
mother. 
“No, madam, have the time-table, 
the rules say I must run by it.” 


She turned sorrowfully away, leaving the 
‘bronzed face of the engineer wet with 
tears. Presently she returned and _ said, 
“Are you a Christian?” 

“I trust I am,’ was the reply. 

“Will you pray with me that the Lord 
may in some way detain the train at the 
junction?” 

“Why, yes, I will pray with you, but I 
have not much faith.” 

Just then the conductor cried, “All 
aboard.” The poor woman hurried back to 
her deformed and sick child, and away 
went the train climbing the grade. ‘“‘Some- 
how,” said the engineer, “everything work- 
ed to charm. As I prayed, I couldn’t help 
letting my engine out just a little. We 
hardly stopped at the first station, people 
got on and off with wonderful alacrity, the 
conductor’s lantern was in the air in half 
a minute and then away again. Once over 
the summit it was dreadful easy to give 
her a little more, and then a little more, 
as I prayed, till she seemed to _ shoot 
through the air like an arrow. Somehow 
I couldn’t hold her, knowing I had the 
road, so we dashed up to the junction six 
minutes ahead of time.” 

There stood the other train and the con- 
ductor with the lantern in his hand. 

“Well,” said he, “will you tell me whatI 
am waiting here for? Somehow I felt I 
must wait your coming to-night, but I 
don’t know why.” “I guess,” said the 


for= you, ‘to 
said the anxious, tearful 


and 
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brother conductor, “it is for this woman 
with her sick and deformed child, dread- 
fully anxious to get home this Saturday 
night.” 


SETTLING DESTINY. 


Alfred Cookman was preaching one night 
years ago in New York City in a church 
with two galleries. It was the close of a 
s¢ries of meetings. He had been there 
weeks, preaching night after night to thou- 
sands and thousands of people and many 
had found the Lord, but his. brother, 
George Cookman would not come out to the 
meetings. 


At last Alfred went down and visited 
him in his office and begged him to come 
that last night, and he promised him he 
would. Then Alfred Cookman went to the 
Christians and begged them to pray as they 
never prayed before that God would send 
George to the meeting, and that he might 
ke saved. 


This night the church was packed to 
the doors, and as Alfred Cookman stood up 
to preach, he looked from gallery to gal- 
lery, and away over to one side he saw his 
brother George. He lifted his heart to 
God in prayer, and said, “Now, Lord, help 
me. “Help me to do my best to-night.” 

He preached such a sermon as he had 
never preached, and the Holy Ghost hon- 
ored it and people wept all over that vast 
assembly. A woman right down in front 
of him broke down and cried so they could 
hear her all over the house. When she 
did that, Alfred said, “I would give my life 
and everything I have, if my brother 
George, who is in this house to-night, 
would weep like that.” When he had fin- 
ished his sermon and gave the altar call, 
they came- from ali over the house, but 
George, away up in the gallery, sat still. 

By and by he took his overcoat and hat 
and started down the stairway until he 
reached the door that led out into the 
street. Something turned him around, 
and he started this way and that, and wav- 
ered and wavered until he _ settled the 
question, then he turned boldly around, 
went up to the altar, fell on his knees, 
threw up his hands and prayed to God to 
save him, and God saved his soul and Al- 
fred Cookman shouted the praises of God 
for answering his prayer and settling the 
destiny of George. 

But the woman who cried out at. that 
meeting also settled her destiny that night, 
for some months or years later, Alfred 
Cookman, while in New York, was called 
to a certain house. He went and found a 
little hovel. On entering he found a 
woman dying, and asked her, “Why did 
you send for me?” 
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She said, “Mr. Cockman, do you remem- 
ber the time you preached the last: ser- 
mon of a series of meetings you held in 
this city, when a woman cried out, and 
you said you would give your life to hear 
your brother George cry like that?” 


He said, “Yes, I remember the circum- 
stance.” 
She said, “Well, I was that woman. 


That night God broke my heart, and the 
Holy Spirit wanted me to go to the altar, 
but I would not go. I wavered and wav- 
ered until at-last I went out, and God 
never spoke to my soul again. I am lost 
and doomed and going out into the night. I 
am lost, and I know it.” 

Ob, the thought came to me when I 
heard the instance, “ It is not only true 
of that woman and that man, but that very 
thing is being repeated all over this land! 
In every meeting, souls are turning to- 
wards God and heaven or are turning the 


other way and taking steps toward hell.’”— 
Sel. 


HOW HE FOUND A WELCOME. 


Some years ago a young man came from 
the west-as a student. He did not know a 
solitary human being in either of the 
“Twin ‘Cities.’ At his boarding house he 
was asked where he thought of going to 
church. He mentioned the place he had 
chosen, not because he knew anybody there, 
but because it was near at hand. 

“Well,” the questioner replied, ‘they will 
soon freeze you out from that congregation.” 

“T’ll give them a chance to welcome me, 
anyway,’ was the rejoinder. “I don’t be- 
lieve they are as cold as you think.” 

The next Sunday morning found the stud- 
ent waiting in the vestibule for an usher to 
show him a seat. All of them were busy at 
the time, and the young man waited—did 
not run out of the door—just waited until 
some one had had a fair chance to notice 
him, 

After a while he felt a little squeeze of 
his arm from somebody behind. He turned 
and was confronted by a rather stout gentle- 
man of strong but kindly features. There 
was but one word of inquiry—“Stranger?” 
“Yes, sir,’ the young man replied. “Come 
with me to my seat.” ‘Stranger’ obeyed. 
Shortly after two ladies entered the same 


pew. Not a word was spoken until. after 
the benediction. 


Then the stout gentleman uttered another 
interrogatory word, “Student?”  ‘‘Yes, sir,” 
was the reply. “Come and take dinner with 
me.” (Aside: “What’s your name?”) “This 
lady is my mother, and this, my sister. 
Here, let me introduce you to one of our 
elders, and here comes the Pastor, Dr. Cox. 
Say, Mr. Shelly (a deacon) come over here; 
here’s a new friend I have just found; we 
want him to get acquainted. 
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“Now let’s start for home.” (On the way): 
“Sing? Mahe tiie Guar Very: much—Just 
enough, I guess.” “Come up to our mission 
Sunday-school after dinner and help us 
will you? I am superintendent. “Sure.” 

That day was the beginning of three years 
of happy acquaintance and helpful social 
intercourse with as cordial a congregation 
as ever assembled in any Church. 


The young man found that the best place 
of all to extend his acquaintance was the 
mid-week prayer- meen: which ‘invariably 
ended up in-a “chattery”’ after dismission. 
The young man might have shot out of the 
door the instant the benediction was pro- 
nounced, but it seemed to him to be only 
fair treatment of the church people to give 
them a chance to approach him. 

Some of the members were a little back- 
ward, of course, and eyed him a few times, 
but when he came to a third and fourth 
meeting the “eyeing’ ceased. None of the 
young ladies rushed up to shower atten- 
tions upon him, nor any of the elderly 
ladies, either, the very first time. 

But not many “times” had passed before 
the good women of the church began to 
speak to the young stranger, and when a 
rational, not an artificial, opportunity came 
along,. the older introduced him to the 
younger women. 

Within two years the “Stranger” had 
passed out of existence. He knew by sight, 
by name, and was on cordial speaking terms 
with almost every one of the four hundred 
members of that church. 

Why was this? Two simple reasons 
cover the case: First, The stranger did not 
expect the congregation to make a stampede 
for him the minute he first appeared. 
The congregation did not expect that the 
stranger would vanish out of the door with- 
out giving them a chance. 


The obligation worked both ways. That 
opened the door—as it always does. The 
stranger did not wait .to be lionized, but 


went on using the start he had to win still 
further acquaintance with the people who 
had always held out the “glad hand” to 
every one who would reach out and grasp it. 


Moral: Be steadily in evidence. 
proachable.—H. H. Stiles. 


Be ap- 


“Prevent a friend from doing you good, 
impress him with the idea that he is of no 
use to you, and his affection will cool. But 
ask a man for little services he is ready to 
render, let him know and keep in his mind 
that he has conferred a benefit upon you, 
and he will like you all the more for it, be- 
come interested in your welfare, and feel 
real devotion for you. I have never known 
this experiment to fail.” 
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“THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” 


Art thou in misery, brother? Then, I pray, 
Be comforted! Thy grief shall pass away! 


Art thou elated? Ah! be not too gay— 
Temper thy joy—this, too, shall pass away! 


Art thou in danger? Still let reason sway, 
And cling to hope—this, too, shali pass 
away! 


Tempted art thou? In all thine anguish lay, 
One truth to heart—this, too, shali pass 
away! 


Do rays of loftiest glory round thee play? 
King-like art thou?—this, too, shall pass 
away! : 


Whate’er thou art, where’er thy footsteps 
stray, 

Heed the wise words—this, too, shall pass 
away! 

—Selected, 


THEIR QUARREL PROSLEM. 


They had not quarreled before, not in all 
the three years of their “keeping company,” 
nor yet in the three mouths of their married 
life. But now they had one, and it seemed 
all the worse for being the first of its kind, 
this dread quarrel of theirs. Although not 
satisfactorily settled, it was over, and she 
was sitting on the arm of his chair making 
ipa, 

“Hiverything seemed tae gang agen me 
the day,” she said rather woefully, giving 
her still tearful eyes a furtive dab with the 
corner of her apron. 

“Ay, whiles that’s the way. An’ it was 
jist the same wi’ me. JI was mebbe a bit 
cross masel’,” And after this great conces- 
Sion John stuck his clay pipe in his mouth 
and pondered. 

Jeanie sat idling = still, wondering too. 
“But hoo was I tae ken that ye’d been cross- 
-ed, too?” 

“That’s jist what I was wonderin’ masel’. 
I was wonderin’ if we cudna hae some kind 
oO’ sign, so that you cud see at yinst if I’d 
been crossed.” 

“Or, you cud see if-I had a bad day,” 
completed Jeanie. 

Ay? ‘ 

“Weel, John, man, it’s no a bad idea that 
o’ yours.” 

“Woo,” suggested he; “‘supposin’ you wis 
tae pit on a red body, or,’ seeking inspira- 
tion nearer hand, and fingering the corner 
of her snowy apron, “supposin’ ye pit yer 
apron on askew.” 

“Man, that’s a graun idea!” 
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“Then,” said John, “when I’m feelin’ a 
wee bittie aff, A’ll jist stick ma cap richt 
over ma left ear like, eh?’ 

“Ay,” said his wife, ‘an’ the gude temp- 
ered yin can jist be a wee bit mair consee- 
derate, an’' ken no tae be troublin’ the 
cross yin. It’s a fine plan. Ye’re aye that 
clever, John.” 

“Awell, we'll see hoo it warks, 
answered canny John. 

For many a long day those two sunny 
people did not need to put the suggestion 
into execution, and so it was almost forgot- 
ten. 

One day, however, Jeanie had a real bad 
day. To begin with, John left late for work, 
and the day started wrong. She puta pan of 
fruit on the fire to make jam, and lo! the 
butcher’s van came to the door at the cru- 
cial moment, and soon Jeanie’s ears and 
nose were horrified by burning sugar and 
fruit. The butcher had nothing that John 
would like—another worry. And in the 
afternoon, when she had some _ linen to 
bleach, the rain came down in torrents and 
spoiled all her work, She felt so cross, and 
wondered how she could meet John as 
brightly as usual. Then, as she seized her 
apron to shift the stew-pot on the fire, she 
remembered, and smiled quite cheerily as 
she tied it on a-squint. 

What a day John had! He started late, 
and arrived at his work hot and impatient. 
He was carting gravel from the river to the 
big house, and it was weary work in the hot 
weather. At noon-day his bread was dry 
and the sun was hot, and in the afternoon 
he got soaked in the thunder-storm. As he 
drew near home the dumps got the better of 
him, and he hoped Jeanie was not in a 
mood for joking, as he felt distinctly cross. 
Suddenly he thought of his plan, and tugged 
his cap to the left. 

“That'll jist gie her a hint,” he thought. 

At that moment he turned the corner, and 
there stood Jeanie at the cottage door with 
her apron all-awry. 

“Jeanie, lass, are you cross?” shouted 
John, with a hearty laugh, pointing to her 
apron. 

“Jist aboot as cross as ye are yersel’,” 
and Jeanie snatched off his cap and kissed 
him.—Scottish Review. 
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“Worship is the highest act and attitude 
of the human soul. Man is never more ex- 
alted than when he bows in adoration before 
his Maker and Redeemer. The beasts of the 
field never convene for worship. Man alone, 
of all created beings, offers homage to his 
Creator. In so far as man neglects worship, 
he neglects what is highest and divinest in 
bis nature. To neglect or refuse to worship 
is to drift back toward animalism. The 
more spiritual we are, the more worshipful 
we will be.” 
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MRS. SEYMOUR'S MAXIMS. 

1. Never relax the self-watch. 

2. Never utter the hasty word or speak 
the sharp retort. 

3. Never indulge in unkind or thought- 
less criticisms of others. 

4. Never complain, except to God. 

5.. Detect the one blue spot in the sky. . 

6. Never permit hard or _ distrustful 
thoughts to lodge within the soul. 

7. Be always more thoughtful of others 
than of self. 

8. Be quick to find excuse for those who 
are forward and awkward. 

9. Suffer the pains, and trials, and priva- 
tions of life sweetly, submissively, trust- 
fully. | 

10. Drink the bitter cup with your eye 
fixed on the Father’s face, without mur- 
mur or complaint. This you may do when 
Christ dwells within. 


PERPLEXING QUESTIONS. 


‘ 


A distinguished Japanese official visited 
New York recently and a member of the 
municipal government who had been in 
Japan and speaks Japanese undertook to 
show him around. 

“Ts that an officer making an arrest?” 
asked the Japanese, as he saw a man stop 
a milk wagon. 

“Not exactly,” replied the official; “he 
is a milk inspector, and his duty is, under 
the law, to see that no impure milk is-sold 
in the city. If the milk is ail right he 
will let the milkman pass on; if not he 
will arrest him.” 

“What is impure milk?” 

“Milk that has been mixed with chalk 
or water.” 

“Is the chalk a poison?” 


“Oh, no; it impairs the quality, that’s 
S17 

“Does water in milk make anybody 
Sick?” 


“Why, of course not; but when a person 
pays for milk he wants milk, not water, 
which he can get for little or nothing 
when he desires it. It is a swindle on 
the public to put water in milk.” 

“But you say no one is hurt by it.” 

‘Feelings are hurt, that’s all.” 


Soon after they passed a low corner 
saloon, when the door opened, and a man 
who came staggering out tripped, struck 
his head against a lamp-post, and fell 
heavily on the sidewalk, where he lay as 
one dead. 

“What is the matter with that man?” 
asked the foreigner from Japan. 

“Full of benzine,’ replied the municipal 
-Officer, with a glance of disgust. 

“Benzine! What is that?” 
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“It is a name we have in this country 
for poor liguor—poison whisky, you under- 
stand.” 

“Bad whisky is a poison?” 

“Deadly poison sometimes.” : 

“Has the man a license to sell whisky 
same as the milkman has to sell milk?” 

“Of course, or he couldn’t carry on busi- 
ness.” 

“And do you inspect the whisky as you 
do the milk?” 

“Never.” 

“Yet there may be poison in it, while 
the milk is adulterated with chalk and 
water, which do no harm in particular, 
you say.” 

“Ahem,” said the city official, twisting 
about uneasily, “let’s look at the markets.” 


At the markets they found officials in- 
specting the meat which was on sale. 

“What do they do that for?’ asked the 
Japanese. 

“To see that the meat is healthful,” was 
the reply. 

“Tf a man should eat a piece of un- 
healthful meat, would he stumbie on the 
sidewalk and split his head open against 
the lamp-post, as the man did coming out 
of the saloon? Would watered milk make 
him do that?” 

“Why, certainly not.” 

“Yet you inspect meat and milk and let 
men sell poisoned whisky, which kills peo- 
ple, as much as they please. I can't 
understand your country.—Hpworth Herald. 


THE QUESTION OF SUCCESS. 


In nine cases out of ten, a man’s life will 
not be a success if he does not bear bur- 
dens in his childhood. If the fondness or 
the vanity of father or mother has kept him 
from hard work; if another always help- 
ed him out at the end of his row; if instead 
of taking his turn at pitching off, he stow- 
ed away all the time—in short, if what was 
light fell to him, and what was heavy about 
the work to some one else; if he has béen 
permitted to shirk until shirking has be- 
come a habit, unless a miracle has been 
wrought, his life will be a failure, and the 
blame will not be half so much his as 
that of his weak and foolish parents. 


On the other hand, if a boy has been 
brought up to do his part, never allowed 
to shirk his responsibility, or to dodge 
work, whether or not it made his head 
ache, or soiled his hands, until bearing bur- 
dens has become a matter of pride, the heavy 
end of the wood his choice, parents, as 
they bid him gooy-bye, may dismiss their 
fear. The elements of success are his, and 
at some time and in some way the world 
will recognize his capacity.—Advocate. 


The 


GIVE THYSELF. 


A missionary was preaching to the Maori 
tribe of New Zealanders. He had been tell- 
ing them of the sufferings of Christ—how 
He poured forth His soul unto death for 
them; and as he concluded the hills rang to 
the thrilling question: 

“Is it nothing to you, all you who pass 
by? Behold, and see if there be any more 
sorrow like unto His sorrow.” 


Then stood-forth a plumed and painted 
chief, the scarred warrior of many fights, 
and as his lips quivered with emotion, he 
spoke: 


“And did the Son of the Highest suffer 
this for us men? Then the chief would like 
to offer Him some poor return for His great 
love. Would the Son of _God like to accept 
the chief’s hunting dog? Swift of foot, and 
keen of scent, the tribe has not such an- 
other, and he has been to the chief as a 
friend.” 

But the missionary told him that the Son 
had no need of such gifts. Thinking he had 
mistaken the gift, he resumed: 

“Yet perhaps he would accept my well- 
tried rifle. Unerring of aim the chief can- 
not replace it.” Again the missionary 
shook his head. 

For a moment the chief paused; then, as 
a new thought struck him, suddenly despoil- 
ing himself of his striped blanket, he cried, 
With childlike earnestness: ‘Perhaps He 
who had nowhere to lay His head will yet 
accept .the chieftain’s blanket. The poor 
chief will be cold without it, yet it is offered 
joyfully.” 

Touched by love’s persistency, the mis- 
sionary tried to explain to him the real na- 
ture of the Son of God; that it was not 
men’s gifts, but men’s hearts that He yearn- 
ed for. 


For a moment a cloud of grief darkened 
the rough features of the old chief; then, as 
the true nature of the Son of God slowly 
dawned upon him, laying aside his blanket 
and rifle, he clasped his hands, and looking 
up into the blue sky, his face beaming with 
joy, he exclaimed: 


“Perhaps the Son of the Blessed One will 


deign to accept the poor old chief himself?” 
—Selected. 


Twenty years ago a discouraged young 
doctor in one of our large cities was visited 
by his father, who came up from a rural 
district to look after his boy. 

“Well, son,” he said, “how are you get- 
ing along?” 

‘Tm not getting along at all,’ was the 


disheartened answer. “I’m not doing a 
thing.” 
The old man’s countenance fell, but he 


spoke of courage and patience and perse- 
verance. Later in the day he went with 
his son to the Free Dispensary, where the 
young doctor had an unsalaried position. 

The father sat by, a- silent but intensely 
interested spectator, while twenty-five poor 
unfortunates received help. The doctor 
forgot his visitor while he bent his skilled 
energies to this task; but hardly had the 
door closed on the last patient when the 
cid man burst forth: 

“T thought you told me you were not 
doing anything?” he thundered. “‘Not do- 
ing anything! Why, if Ihad helped twenty- 
five people in a month as much as you have 
in one morning, I would thank God that 
my life counted for something.” 

“There isn’t any money in it, though,” ex- 
claimed the son, somewhat abashed. 

“Money!” the old man shouted, still scorn- 
fully. “What is money in comparison with 
being of use to your fellow men? Never 
mind about the money; you go right along 
at this work every day. I’ll go back to the 
farm and gladly earn money enough to sup- 
port you as long as I live.” ; 

“That speech,” I said to a friend of mine, 
one who has spent many years aS a con- 
spicuously successful teacher, “went into 
the bones of the young doctor’s life, and 
strengthened him for a life of usefulrress.” 

“Ah,” said the professor, “that one speech 
was worth years of text-book reading. And 
yet it was made without an instant’s pre- 
paration.” 

“Far from it,’ I answered quickly. “It 
bad taken sixty years of noble living, strug- 
eling against sin and self, pressing forward 
in the paths of righteousness, bearing the 
cross, following hard after the Perfect Man, 
to prepare that old Christian to make that 
speech. Then the moment came, and he 
was ready to teach the glorious lesson.’— 
Young Folks. 


EDDIE'S MISSICNARY BOX. 


Hddie had become interested in gathering 
money to send the Gospel to the heathen 
and hit upon this happy device. He rum- 
imaged in the garret and‘found an  old- 
fashioned powder-horn, which he decided 
to make into a missionary box. His older 
brother said he might have the horn, but 
wondered what he was going to do with it. 

The large end of the horn had a wooden 
bottom, and Eddie scraped it smooth, and 
asked his brother if he would cut some 
letters on it. “Yes,” said his brother, and 
Eddie gave him these words: 

“Once I was the horn of an ox, 
Now I am a missionary box.” 

HEddie inked the letters, and then as he 
showed his box to his friends they were 
all so pleased with his ingenuity that they 
all put something into it, and he became a 
large contributor.—Ex. 


THE LEGEND OF THE TWO SACKS, 


An ancient legend describes an old mar 
traveling from place to place with a sack 
hanging behind his back and another in 
front of him. In the one behind him he 
tossed all the kind deeds of his friends, 
which were soon quite hidden from view 
and forgotten. In the one hanging around 
his neck, under his chin, he threw all the 
sins which his acquaintances committed, 
and these he was in the habit of turning 
over and looking at as he walked along 
day by day, which necessarily hindered his 
course. 

One day to his surprise, he met a man 
coming slowly along, also wearing two 
sacks. 

“What have you here?’ asked the old 
man. 

“Why, my good deeds,’ replied Number 
Two. “I keep these ali before me, and take 
them out and air them frequently.” 

“What is in the other big sack?’ asked 
the first traveler. “It seems weighty.” 

“Merely my little mistakes. I always 
keep them in the sack hanging over my 
back.” 

Presently the two travelers were joined 
by a third, who, strange to say, also car- 
ried two sacks—one under his chin and 
one on his back. 

“Let us see the contents of your sacks, 
exclaimed the two first travelers. 

“With ali my heart,” quoth the stranger, 
“for I have a goodly assortment, and I 
like to show them. This sack,” said he, 
pointing to the one hanging in front of 
him, “is full of the good deeds of others.” 

“Your sack looks heavy; it must be very 
full,” observed the old man. 


“There you are mistaken,’ replied the 
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stranger; they are big but not heavy; the 
weight is only such as sails are to a ship. 
Far from being a burden, it helps me on- 
ward.” 

“Well, your sack behind can be of little 
use to you,’ said Number Two, ‘for it ap- 
pears to be empty. And I see it has a 
great hole in the bottom of it.” 

“IT did that on purpose,’ said the stran- 
ger, “for ail the evil I hear of people I put 
in there, and it falls through, and is lost. 
So, you see, I have no weight to drag me 
down backwards.”—Hxchange. 


HAYDN AND THE SHEEP. 


Like most great men Joseph Haydn, the 
great musician, began to be great when he 
was a little boy. His father was a German 
wheelwright, and I dare say never meant 
him to be anything but a wheelwright, ei- 
ther; but he showed such a taste for 
music and had so sweet a vecice that it was 
quite clear that he was meant for some- 
thing different. When eight years old, we 
are told, he was chosen to be a chorister 
at St. Stephen’s church, in Vienna, and 
music, was thenceforward the business of 
his life. 

But while he was yet a lad, he and one 
of his young companions set out on a lit- 
tle tour. There were no railroads in those 
days (for Haydn was born in 1752), and 
they were too poor to go by diligence, so 
they walked, carrying the few things they 
wanted in knapsacks. Of course, they could 
not do without some music, so their fiute 
went with them. 


They had reached Italy, and while cross- 
ing the Apennines, sat down to rest. It 
was hot; and I dare say they were weary, 
so the flute was brought out to refresh their 
spirits. The blue Italian sky was overhead, 
and there were vineyards in the valley be- 
low. On the hillside, sheep were feeding, 
though they hardiy noticed them, as Haydn 
began playing to his friend and himself. 

But presently—would you believe it?— 
first one sheep lifted up his head to listen, 
then another; then the first drew a little 
nearer, the second nearer still, and the 
others all followed, and the whole flock 
stood as if spellbound around Joseph Haydn 
and his friend. 


The boys were much astonished at this 
very unlooked-for behavior on the part of 
their dumb companions, and were still 
more so when they found that the sheep 
entered into the difference between the 
lively and the sad. For when Haydn played 
a plaintive air, they drooped their heads 
in sympathy, and when he changed it into 
a cheerful strain, they came closer still, 
and even rubbed against his legs to show 
their pleasure.—From The Young Christian 
Soldier. 


1909 
FROM A GIRL’S VIEWPOINT. 


A Paper at a Girls’ Club. 


The “Learn-to-Do-Well” Club, with its 
winsome girls, had gathered for their 
monthly meeting. It was composed of Mrs. 
Snow’s Sabbath school class, and was the 
outgrowth of an earnest purpose on the 
part of their teacher to help these young, 
bright girls to see life from its highest and 
best viewpoint. 

After the formal opening of the meeting 
with Scripture reading and prayer, the first 
assignment was always the paper. 

Upon this evening it had by rotation 
fallen to Helen Carter, a bright, lovable 

girl, a leader among her associates, 
' one who always commanded attention. 
When she was called to the place assigned 
to the speaker, expectancy was manifested 
in the attention of every member present, 
which increased as she read the following: 


“Giving, From a Girl’s Viewpoint.” 


When this subject was assigned to me I 
had no convictions regarding it, and my 
interest was not greater than my convic- 
tions. Just as soon as I knew that, ac- 
cording to our club rules, I must prepare a 
paper for this meeting, I began to think 
what my point of view was regarding. it; 
and I was ashamed to find that I, Helen 
Carter, almost seventeen years old, had not 
an idea upon this subject, and that I must 
begin at the very beginning. 

The day after our last meeting I went in 
to Boston, and, going up the West End 
from the North Station, I saw two small 
girls standing on the sidewalk, the older 
one holding a baby in her arms: Just as 
I reached them, a lady passed with a beau- 
tiful bunch of lilacs in her hand. 
children gazed in admiration. Then the 
“little mother” said to the girl beside her, 
“If that lady had given those flowers to 
‘Me, I would have given half of them to 
you.” 

Wasn’t that beautiful? 
had nothing to give her little friend ex- 
cept a generous thought, and I, with a yard 
full of lilacs, had never, even in imagina- 
tion, thought of giving a cluster of them 
away for the happiness they might bring 
to somebody who did not have fiowers. 
How very small and how very. unworthy I 
felt beside that poor child with the baby 
in her arms! But she taught me a lesson 
in giving. 

When I got home from Boston that day, 
I went out into the yard and stood before 
our lilac bushes. They never looked so 
beautiful to me before. I saw. in each 
bunch silver and gold and diamonds for the 
plucking, and in every one was. photo- 
graphed a little girl with a baby in her 
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arms and a little friend beside her. I im- 
agined I heard the lilacs say, “If that lady 
had given those flowers to me, I would 
have given half of them to you.” 

I picked a cluster next morning and 
smuggled them off to Martha Holt. Her 
mother does our washing. You know Mar- 
tha has some hip disease, and has to use 
crutches. When [I gave her the lilacs she 
was so pleased that again I felt ashamed 
that I had not thought of such a small ser- 
vice before. When she went out of the 
room to get water for the flowers, I noticed 
a missionary mite box and another box on 
the small table that alse held her crochet 
work. 

“Martha Holt, a poor crippled girl, whose 
mother takes in washing to support her- 
self, has a missionary mite box!” Those 
were the words I said to myseli. 

But I said something more; and if I had 
said it aloud, it would have been a jerky 
exclamation something like this: “Helen 
Carter, get your pocketbook, quick! before 
Martha Holt comes back, and do you put 
every dime and nickel you have into that 
Dox 

I obeyed the command quickly, for Mar- 
tha’s crutches on the kitchen floor remind- 
ed me that there was no time to lose. I 
scarcely had time to say good-by to the 
chocolates that I was going to buy that 
morning. I don’t know how much money 
I had in my purse, but I do know that it 
was ali that was left of my month’s aliow- 
ance. I wished for the moment that it was 
a thousand dollars. I really believe I 
should have put it all into Martha Hoit’s 
missionary mite box. 

I was, looking on the other box 
Martha came into the room. It was about 
the size of the mite box, with just “Mal- 
achi 3, 10”-.written on the cover. When 
Martha came back I said to her, regardiess 
of politeness: “Martha, what have you in 
that little box?” 

Martha blushed a bit, but said, “Oh, 
that’s my > tithine=-pox!* Then she ex- 
plained that when she received her pay for 
crocheting or when she had any money 
she always put by one-tenth of it for the 
Lord. There was very little she could do, 
she said, but she could “pay her tithes unto 
the Lord.” 

Then came my turn to blush. Right then 
and there I said some mean things of my- 
self to myself, and the worst of it was that 
every mean thing I thought of myself was 
true. 

All at once I remembered my club sub- 
ject, “Giving, from a Girl’s Viewpoint.” By 
the time I reached home that morning I 
had done considerable thinking. I got my 
Bible and found Malachi 3, 10, and I read 
these words: “Bring ye all the tithes into 
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the storehouse, that there may be meat in 
mine nouse, aud prove me now herewith, 
saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to receive it.” 


Then I got a box and wrote this whole 
verse on the cover, and put it on the table 
in my room. There is not a penny in it 
yet, for I haven’t a penny to my name; but 
there are going to be some further on. I 
expect to get more good out of my tithing 
box than the Lord will. And now, I won- 
der why I never thought of it before. 


Two weeks ago I received a letter from 
my cousin Adele, who lives in New Yors. 
Some of you met her last summer. She is 
such a dear girl. I knew from the tone 
of her letter from the very first that some- 
thing good had come to her. Every sen- 
tence spoke happiness. Near the close of 
the letter it all became clear as daylight. 
She explained: “Dear Cousin Helen, I have 
given myself to Jesus Christ, His for ser- 
vice henceforth.” 

A panorama of what that might involve 
flashed before my vision. I read those 
words over and over again. Then sudden- 
ly a new light on giving dawned upon me. 
I not only saw Adele going through life 
with that motto, but I began to feel that 
it was the right thing for everybody to 
do. “Given myself for service!” Before I 
slept that night it was all settled so far 
as it concerned me. I gave myself for 
service. I have been happy as a bird ever 
since. Why should I not give myself to 
the Master for service? 

“Giving, from a Girl’s Viewpoint!” I 
have evolved three viewpoints upon 
subject: 

1. To give thought for the good and the 
happiness of others. 

2. To give one-tenth of all my money to 
the Lord. 


3. To give myself for service. 


There was no discussion following the 
reading of the paper; but a hush fell upon 
the little company. Each one present was 
considering life from new viewpoints. 

And when Mrs. Snow said, “Girls, let us 
pray,” every one present knelt with the 
leader as she offered a prayer of praise and 
thanksgiving that such a blessed experience 
had come to Helen Carter, and besougat 
the Heavenly Father to come into the life 
of all the dear girls who had listened to 
those beautiful words of consecration. 

When the roll coll gave opportunity for 
each one to respond, the first girl who 
spoke moved that giving from the view- 
point of Helen Carter be recommended as 
the viewpoint of every member of the 
“Learn-To-Do-Well” Club, and that motion 
was unanimously adopted.—Sel. 
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DR. GRENFELL’S CONVERSION. 


As the hour is made up of the moments, 
so life, in its entirety, is made up of an 
aggregation of little things. As we deal 
with the little things or the little things af- 
fect us, so in the main is our living. An 
illustration of the power of little things as 
affecting character is that related by Dr. 
Wilfred Grenfell. 


In 1883 he attended the meetings of Mr. 
Moody at Northfield. At that time his chief 
interest was athletics and all kinds of sport. 
It never occurred to him that a really manly 
fellow could be a Christian. 


He drifted in to hear the American evan- 
eclist one night. An elderly clergyman, wita 
a tendency for long prayers, wearied him, 
and he was about to leave the room. ‘“‘We 
will now sing a hymn while the brother 
finishes his prayer,” broke in Mr. Moody in 
his unconventional manner, while the min- 
ister was still addressing the throne of grace. 

It saved the situation, and Dr. Grenfell 
was not merely attracted by the practical 
wit shown on this occasion, but was deeply 
impressed by Mr. Moody’s common sense and 
manly attitude. The result was his conver- 
sion, and the carrying to the people of 
Labrador some years later a simple, earnest 
faith very like Mr. Moody’s in its practical 
character.—Ex. 


EVERYBODY LIKES HER. 


There is a type of girl that everybody 
likes. Nobody can tell exactly why, but 
after you have met her you turn away to 
some other woman and say:—‘‘Don’t you 
like Miss Grosvenor?” Now the reason you 
like her is a subtle one; without knowing 
all about her you feel just the sort of girl 
she is. 

She is the girl who appreciates the fact 
that she cannot always have the first choice 
of everything in the world. 


She is the girl who is not aggressive and 
does not find joy in inciting aggressive peo- 
ple. 

She is the girl who has tact enough not 
to say the very thing that will cause the 
skeleton in her friend’s closet to rattle his 
bones, 


She is the girl who, whether it is warm or 
cold, clear or stormy, finds no fault with 
the weather. . 


She is the girl who, when you invite her 
to any place, compliments you by looking 
her best. 

She is the girl who makes this world a 
pleasant place because she is so pleasant 
herself. 


And by-and-by, when you come to think 
of it, isn’t she the girl who makes you feel 
she likes you, and therefore you like her? 


1909 


THE WORN BIBLE. 


Two men came to a missionary in Africa 
after travelling two hundred miles to see 
whether they could get a whole Bible in a 
certain language. 

He asked how they came to have the 
Bible at all at their home. 

One of them said that twenty-five years 
before he had gone to work in a town, had 
learned to read, and when he went back had 
carried a Bible that a missionary gave him. 

For twenty years he had been reading it 
to his people, and some of them had become 
followers of Christ. 

He took out of a sheepskin case that he 
had made, the Bible the old missionary had 
given him, and said, “It is getting worn, 
but the Bible never gets old.”—Junior En- 
deavor World. 


WHICH WILL YOU SBE. 


You can hardly imagine a boy saying “I 
am going to be a second-class man. i don’t 
want to be first-class, and get good jobs 
and high pay. Second-class jobs are good 
enough for me.” Such-.a boy would be re- 
garded as lacking in good sense, 
Sanity. 

You can get to be a second-class man, 
however, by not trying to be a first-class 
cone. Thousands are doing that all the 
time, and so second-class men are a drug 
upon the market. 

Second-class things are only wanted when 
first-class can’t be had. ‘You can wear first- 
class clothes if you can pay for them, eat 
first-class butter, first-class meat, first-class 
bread; or, if you don’t, you wish you could. 
Second-class men are no more wanted than 
any other second-class commodity. They 
are taken and used when the better article 
is scarce, or is too high priced for the occa- 
sion. For work that really amounts to any- 
thing first-class men are wanted.—Sel. 


WATCHING THE OTHER BOY. 


“When I was a boy,”’, said an old man 
“we had a schoolmaster who had an odd 
way of catching idle boys. One day he call- 
ed to us, ‘“‘Boys, I must have closer atten- 
tion to your books. The first one that sees 
a boy idling, tell me, and I will attend to 
the case.” 

**Ah,’ thought I to myself, ‘there is Joe 
Simmons, whom I don’t like. I’ll watch 
him and if I see him look off his book Vll 
tell.’ It was not long before I saw Joe look 
off his book, and immediately I informed the 
master. 

* ‘Indeed!’ said he, ‘how did you know he 
was idle?’ 

““T saw him,’ said I. 

“*You did? And were your eyes on your 
books when you saw him?’ 
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“T was caught, and I never watched for 
idle boys again.’ 

If we are suiticiently watchful over our 
own conduct, we shall have no time to find 
fault with the conduct of others.—Selected. 


SEVEN LINKS A DAY. 


In the earlier days of our continent, in an 
eastern sea-coast town lived a blacksmith 
who forged anchor-chain links. He was a 
splendid blacksmith but not a speedy work- 
man. His motto was, “Seven links a day 
and well done.” 

There came to the town another black- 
smith who made ten links a day by rushing, 
but he could not move the other man. 
“Seven links a day and well done” was stiil 
his motto. 

Yonder out at sea a storm is brewing; the 
waves are tossing high, the sky is black, 
the elements are in a tremendous discord. 
A ship is trying to anchor; one is plunged 
over the side, and for a few momenis the 
chain tightens, holds, and then snaps. An- 
other is quickly let go, and it does the same. 

Finally the reserve anchor is let go. The 
chain pays out, tightens, and with baited 
breath the sailors watch. If this chain 
breaks they are doomed men. The chain 
tightens, quivers in the blast ,but she holds! 
The ship is saved! It had been forged by, 
the honest old blacksmith whose motto was, 
“Seven links a day and well done.” 

Slow but sure is better than speedy but 
fail.. Let other Christians and workers be 
brilliant if they will; but let us be content to 
plod faithfully in our present sphere doing 
well all that we do, and there can never 
come the hour of failure.—Ex. 


HIS GREATEST TREASURE. 


A certain shepherd boy was keeping his 
sheep in a flowery meadow, and because his 
heart was happy, he sang so loudly that the 
surrounding hills echoed back his song. One 
morning the king, who was out hunting, 
spoke to him and said: ‘‘Why are you so 
happy, my boy?” 

“Why should I not be happy?” answered 
the boy. “Our king is not richer than I.” 

“Indeed,” said the king, ‘‘pray tell me of 
your great possessions.” 

The shepherd boy answered: “The sun in 
the bright blue sky shines as brightly upon 


' Me as upon the king. The flowers upon the 


mountain and the grass in the valley grow 
and bloom to gladden my sight as well as 
his. I would not take a hundred thousand 
dollars for my hands; my eyes are of more 
value than all the precious stones in the 


world. I have food and clothing, too. Am 
I not, therefore, as rich as the king?” 
“You are right,” said the king, with a 


smile, “but your greatest treasure is your 
contented heart. Keep it so, and you will 
always by happy.”—Ex. 


HER DEGREES. 


‘Plano ans MD). W.,. ands. a. 5 S..seanor o 
D.H.G.,” she laughed, when some one spoke 
of the coveted degree a college frind had 
secured. 

An astonished question brought the ex- 
planation: “Master of Dish Washing, 
Bachelor of Sweeping, Doctor of House- 
keeping Generally.” She stopped to enjoy 
the joke a moment, then went on more 
seriously. “More than that, I would not 
exchange degrees with our learned friend 
for anything. Oh yes, it is lovely to be 
learned and ‘degree—d,’—but so is it lovely 
to be anything in which you are at your 
best—as* I amin -my <numblerSspheres\ =] 
couldn’t fill her place—but it affords me 
great satisfaction to think that neither 
could she exactly fill mine, and so we are 
poth suited.” 


Such a sound wholesome attitude toward 
life and its duties is well worth while. Not 
every one can be learned in the bock mean- 
ing of the term, Most of us must be satis- 
fied with a fair, plain education, with few 
if any frills. But to the hosts of workers 
who must do things with hand as well as 
brain, it is cheering to think that their part 
in life is equal to any other. 

Then, too, there is another truth embodied 
in the remark of the one who claimed de- 
grees in her household duties. Hach of us 
can win degrees with honor, if we do our 
work with the determination to make it fine 
and good. No degree is won without good 
work. No work is without its degrees, if it 
is well done, honest, faithful, worthy of tha 
honor.—East and West. 


VLL BE A FIRST-CLASS MAN. 


You can hardly imagine a boy saying, “I 
am going to be a second-class man. I don’t 
want to be first-class, and get good jobs 
and high pay. Second-class-jobs are good 
enough for me.” Such a boy would be re- 
garded as lacking in good sense, if not in 
sanity. 

You can get to be a second-class. man, 
however, by not trying to be a first-class 
one, Thousands are doing that all the time, 
and so second-class men are a drug upon 
the market. 

Second-class things are only wanted when 
first-class can’t be had. You can wear first- 
class clothes if you can pay for them, eat 


first-class butter, first-class meat, first- 
class bread; OT AL Say ou don’t, you 
wish you could. Second-class men 
are no more wanted than any 
other second-class commodity. They are 


taken and used when the better article is 
scarce, or is too high priced for the occa- 
sion. For work that really amounts to any- 
thing first-class men are wanted.-—Sel. 
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Titik BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. 


God bless the cheerful person—man, 
woman, or child, old or young, illiterate or 
educated, handsome or homely. What the 
sun is to nature, what God is to the stricken 
heart, are cheerful persons in the house 
and by the wayside. They go unobtrusively, 
unconsciously, about their mission, happi- 
ness beaming from their faces. 

We love to sit near them. We love the 
nature of their eye, the tone of their voices. 
Little children find them out quickly amid 
the densest crowd, and passing by the 
knitted brow and compressed lip, glide near, 
laying a confiding hand on their knee and 
lift their clear, young eyes to those loving 
faces.— A. A. Willits. 


ONE ROAD TO SUCCESS. 


Some boys will pick up a good education 
in the odds and ends of time, which others 
carelessly throw away, aS one man saves a 
rortune by small economies, which others 
disdain to practice. What young man is 
too busy to get an hour a day for self-im- 
provement? 

“You will never “find” time for anything. 
If you want time, you must take it. 

If a genius like Gladstone carried through 
life a little book in his pocket, lest an un- 
expected moment should slip from his 
grasp, what should we, of common abilities, 
resort to to save the precious moments from 
oblivion? ® 

“Nothing is worse for those who have 
business than the visits of those who have 
none,’ was the motto of a Scottish editor. 

Drive the minutes or they will drive you. 
Suceess in life is what Garfield called a 
question of “margins.” Tell me how a 
young man uses the little ragged edges of 
time while waiting for meals or tardy ap- 
pointments, after his day’s work is done, or 
evenings—what opportunity—and I will tell 
you what that man’s success will be. One™ 
can usually tell by his manner, the direc- 
tion of the wrinkles in his forehead or the 
expression of-his eyes, whether he has been 
in the habit of using his time to good ad- 
vantage or not. 

“The most valuable of all possessions is 
time; life itself is measured by it.” Ttfe 
man who loses no time doubles his life. 
Wasting time is wasting life. 

Some squander time, some invest it, some 
kill it. That precious half-hour a day which 
many of us throw away, rightly used, would 
save us from the ignorance which mortifies 
us, the narrowness and pettiness which 
always attend exclusive application to our 
callings. 

Four things come not back—the spoken 
word, the sped arrow, the past life, and the 
neglected opportunity.—Success. 
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A LIFE-LONG LESSON. 


One day an incident occurred that had 
a powerful effect upon my after life. I was 
trundling an iron hoop when I saw a large 
toad hopping towards me. I wondered if I 
could hit him with my hoop, I raised the 
hoop and threw it at him with all my 
strength. It struck him in the back, killing 
him instantly. He spread out his legs as 
quick as a flash and looked to my wonder- 
ing eyes like a little dead baby. 


I had no thought that I could hit him, 
and no desire to hurt him, and I was very 
much troubled over my unfortunate marks- 
manship. “Why did [I do it,’ I asked my- 
self. “The toad was minding his own busi- 
ness and had not troubled me.” 


It taught me a lesson never to be forgot- 
ten, and when I pass that street in Salem 
(although many long years have gone by 
Since that incident occurred) the whole 
transaction presents itself to my troublea 
vision and I still have that deed upon mv 
conscience, 


The troubles of the poor toad were ended, 
but were transferred to myself in the form 
of a troubled and guilty conscience. The 
poor toad did this good. It taught its slayer 
to be more thoughtful and considerate to all 
creatures that exist through the goodness of 
God. 


If each of us can teach others what the 
poor creature taught me, we shall not have 
lived or died in vain.—‘Our Dumb Animals.” 


WHY THE CHINAMAN WEARS A 
CUE. 


The Chinese have many customs and 
habits of dress that seem strange to Can- 
adians. One of these is the manner in which 
they wear their hair braided in long, snake- 
like cues down the back. 

But the Chinaman’s cue is a very impor- 
tant part of his make-up. It not only is a 
badge of his nationality, but it proclaims 
him a loyal subject of the emperor of the 
country whence he comes. 

The history of the Chinaman’s cue is in- 
teresting. In 1616 the empire was overrun 
by the Manchus, and twenty-eight years 
later the invaders were in possession of the 
throne of China. 

The first emperor of the Manchu dynasty 
commanded that the cue be worn as a sign 
of submission to his authority, and the con- 
quered Chinese were compelled to adopt the 
Manchu style. Those who refused to do so 
were to be put to death. 

Later the death penalty was withdrawn, 
and a small reward was given to each per- 
son who should adopt the cue as the emperor 
commanded. 

Nearly three centuries of cue-wearing have 
established the custom so thoroughly that 
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the force used at the beginning to compel 
the Chinaman to adopt it would now be ne- 
cessary to compel him to abandon it.—Sel. 


THAT MAN. 


He was unmistakably drunk. 
from choice, his own choice, At some time 
hs took. what is called “his first drink.” 
Had he not done so he would never have 
been as he was when he staggered by, mak- 
ing the movement of those who encountered 
him almost as uncertain as his own. Had 
he never taken that first drink there would 
have been no second, and no such exhibi- 
tion as he was making of himself in broad 
day on the crowded thoroughfare. 

But he had taken the “first drink,’ and 
the second, and many another, and there he 
was to be jeered at, laughed at, scorned or 
pitied, according to the sentiment that ruled 
in the mind of the passer. 

“That man’ was young once. 
fair prospects as any one. 
“first drink” was taken. He meant nothing 
when he took it. It was a part of the 
night’s fun. Other boys did it. He would 
not be singular. 

When he waked next morning, hardly 
knowing where he was, confused, weak, dis- 
tressed, he remembered he had taken a 
second drink, and that there had been noise 
and ribaldry. 

He remembered too a protest that came 
out of his soul somewhere, and then he had 
taken one more glass, and the rest was 
oblivion. 

Seine was overpowering: shame “as he 

ked. How could he meet the men with 
ibis he must associate? Oh, the misery 
Of atsex | 

That was a pitiful day for him. He had 
been drunk. His life was marked with a 
memory that could never be effaced. Be- 
tween him and home there was something 
now which must never be told, Poor fel- 
low. He resolved that morning never to 
drink again. But what could he do? His 
resolves went down before temptation like 
grass before the scythe. 

That was twenty-five years ago, and to- 
day “that man,” bleary, shabby, old before 
he is fifty, battered, broken, drunken, stag- 
gered by, laughed at, jeered, scorned by all 
who met him. 

His home is the abode of poverty. A 
broken-hearted woman waits the sound of 
his tnsteady step as he comes. There is 
nothing but misery. Once he chose to drink 
his “first drink,’ and that choice determined 
his destiny.—HEx. 


He was so 


He ‘had as 
That ruinous 


“Took not upon the wine when it is red, 
when it giveth its color in the cup, when it 
moveth itself aright; for at the last it 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder.” 
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THE SMALL DUTY. 


By Cora S. Day. 


“I will not bother to do it this time. I 
am busy, and he can do it for himself, just 
this once,’ she thought, and went on about 
her own particular affairs. It was the small- 
est duty of the day—this little service which 
she omitted for once—the carrying of the 
morning paper into the sitting room to put 
into the feeble, waiting hands of the old 
graudiather, who liked to sit near the sun- 
ny window and read the paper. 

It was such a little thing, and she did 
not bother to do it that one morning; but 
when the old man went to get it for himself 
from where it had been tossed onto a chair 
in the next room, he caught his halting foot 
in a rumpled rug, stumbled and fell, and 
there was a sprained limb and days of help- 
lessness and pain for him. AI] because the 
young granddaughter had omitted the usual, 
thoughtful little service. 

She was truly sorry for the accident, for 

she knew that she might have prevented it. 
She said as much, frankly, with real penit- 
ence in face and voice that won her ready 
forgiveness, 
Yetta little later in sthewday, sherasmiall 
brother came rushing in from some too- 
strenuous play in the yard, sobbing over a 
hurt finger, and seeking sisterly sympathy, 
as much as ministering hands, to bind up 
the wound. 

She was busy with her music, just then. 
She stopped, with a little shrug and frown 
of impatience at the interruption, listened 
to half the story, then hurriedly tied up the 
finger, and bade the small chap run out 
again and not bother her any longer, ne- 
glecting to give the comforting word and 
soothing interest in his little misfortune. 

Do you suppose she ever had read Phillips 
Brooks’s words, “Never fear to bring the 
sublimest motives to the smallest duty, and 
the most infinite comfort to the smallest 
troubles?” Does not that seem to fit the 
two things which came to the girl to do, 
and which she thought so little worth her 
genuine attention? 

The words are like a keynote to high 
living. The great things come rarely, but 
the small duties, the small troubles, meet us 
at every turn, and should claim our thought 
and careful attention.—S. §. Visitor. 


ABOUT TELLING SECRETS. 


Agnes was home from a visit and was 
eager to tell everything that had happened 
while she was away. It was her first visit 
away from home alone, for she was only 
twelve years old, so it was an important 
event in her short life. It seemed as if her 
tongue could not fly fast enough in her 
eagerness to tell everything, for so much 
pleasure had been crowded into one little 
week, by the mother of the little hostess. 
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“Did = MeseaG tell you that, Agnes?” 
asked her mother in the midst of something 
she was telling. , 

“No, mother, I happened to see and hear 
some things that told me all about it. I 
wasn't listening, nor watching, but I couldn’t 
help knowing.” 

“And do you think Mrs. C 
like to have you tell?” 

“Why—why, mother, I don’t see why she 
would care. She didn’t ask me not to 
mention it.” 

“But, my dear, she did not think it was 
necessary to ask a lady not to mention 
things not intended for her ears. In every 
home there are little family secrets, perhaps 
unpleasant happenings, that accidentally 
come out when guests are present, and it is 
a dreadful thing for the guests to even hint 
that they saw and heard. Would you like 
to have the story told if it had been about 
your brother, instead of Laura C Se 

They had a long, serious talk together and 
Agnes learned how sacred are the secrets 
that are confined to anyone, or discovered 
by accident. She learned that a boy or girl 
very soon loses the esteem, not only of 
grown people, but of other boys and girls, 
by publishing broadeast the things that 
should not be mentioned. 

Wouldn’t people enjoy having guests, old 
and young, a great deal more if they always 
felt sure that only the pleasant things would 
be told? Every boy and every girl who 
goes visiting, or who overhears on the street, 
or in any way finds out secrets not intended 
for his ears, should seal his lips henceforth 
on the subject. In no other way can young 
pecple make themselves popular and well 
liked, more than by being well bred in re- 
gard to secrets.—Sel. 
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WOULD YOU BE BEAUTIFUL. 


Of course, all our young girls desire to 
be beautiful. But many seem to forget that 
beauty is more than skin deep. No per- 
fection of skin and feature will atone for an 
unlovely expression. And a lovely expres- 
sion can only come from a sweet nature. 
We all are not born with pretty faces; but 
we all can cultivate a sweet disposition, 
which will brighten the countenance and 
give a beauty of character far surpassing 
that of complexion or features. 

You may not be able to alter the shape of 
your nose, or change the color of your eyes 
or the size of your ears; but, if you cultivate 
interest in those about you, if you acquire 
thoughtfulness and unselfishness, you will 
find that you will have great beautifiers, 
which will render you attractive beyond an- 
ticipation. Physical defects are not noticed 
where there is a pleasing expression. The 
charms of a beautiful character are more to 
be sought than delicate complexion and 
features.—Selected. 
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A “MODERN MIRACLE PLANT.” 

(The following interesting article is from 
a missionary pamphlet, shewing' thé good 
work of mission hospitals. Ed). 

The life of a busy mission hospital is a 
grand sight to behold. The meeting be- 
fore the daily clinic is like a regular Sun- 
day service, with a full and attentive au- 
dience. The scene at the clinics is most 
impressive. The sense of need, of suffer- 
ing, of faith and hope among the patients, 
with sense of capacity, helpfulness, sympa- 
thy and skill in the physician and his at- 
tendants, are ever present. 

In one year patients came to Pang Chu- 
ang from 1,031 villages, not a few coming 
five to ten days’ journey. In one of the 
busiest months there were discharged 141 
patients, who returned to their homes in 
123 villages, located in 19 counties. Dr. 
Porter has recently written: “One-half of 
our native churehes had their origin in 
patients in hospital attendance.” 

The woes of Chinese medical treatment 
bear with special hardship on Chinese 
women. Their physical miseries are be- 
yond estimate. The presence of an edu- 
cated Christian medical woman in the 
sick-room, wise and winning, strong and 
sweet, is one of God’s best gifts to China. 

The Chinese have never had a rational 
anatomy, and to dissect any dead body 
would be to incur risk of dissection your- 
self. Acupuncture—the value of which 
seems to be largely due to subjective im- 
pression—is their main substitute for sur- 
gery. 

The amount of disease in the dense popu- 
lation of China, living in conditions where 
sanitation is not only unknown, but im- 
possible, is very great. That the not infre- 
quent epidemics of the worst type, such as 
fevers, cholera, and the black plague do 


not sweep away the entire community must . 


be owing to a possession of a kind of im- 
munity on the part of the many. The 
Chinese now living are themselves the sur- 
vival of the physically fittest. 


Every where mission hospitals are 
crowded. They are giving relief to the 
multitudes, who, unlike our poor at home, 
do not have a choice of hospitals and dis- 
pensaries with physicians everywhere ready 
and willing to help. It is their only chance 
to escape from a crude, almost barbarous 
medical practice, and the marvelous bene- 
fits are not unappreciated. 

They come in small or in large carts, 
drawn by oxen, mules, horses, donkeys or 
cows, or any mixture of these; in chairs 
carried by four men; on beds tied to long 
poles suspended from shoulder-sticks car- 
ried by four or eight men; in small and 
large baskets; in creaking wheel-barrows 
of divers patterns; astride all sorts of 
beasts of burden; in arms of tired parents; 
or slowly and painfully finding their way 
on foot. 

An intelligent man, village mathemati- 
cian, at Kuan Chaung, in the Pang Chuang 
tegion, came to break off his opium habit. 
He was seized with dropsy and died. His 
Christian funeral made a deep impression 
on his friends and opened the way for an 
outstation in his village. Ere long there 
were fifty members in eight or ten neigh- 
boring villages. The largest single num- 
ber of students and helpers from any one 
village are found here. A half score have 
completed the college course at the North 
China Union College. 

In one day three suicides were brought 
to Pang Chuang. One had eaten the heads 
from six boxes of watches, one drank kero- 
sene, and one had eaten arsenic. The lives 
of all were saved. Perhaps opium is more 
frequently used with suicidal intent than 
anything else, especially in cities. 

A man with aggravated dyspepsia came 
bringing a quantity of sand which he had 
been in the habit of eating. He made it by 
grinding up the stone rollers which -are 
used in crushing the grain, and said that 
he ate up several during the year. It was 
first prescribed by a Chinese doctor, who 
had been using it for some years, and said 
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there were a number of others in his re- 
gion who had acquired the habit. When 
attacks of pain came on he swallowed sev- 
eral ounces of this coarse sand, which he 
said held it down. Five or six pounds of 
sand were taken from him when he came 
to Pang Chuang hospital. Unfortunately 
his craving for it was so great that he 
would not remain till he was cured.—Dr. 
Peck, in report for 1897. 4‘ 

“A man came to the hospital at Pang 
Chuang some five years ago wheeling his 
wife in a barrow. The leg of this poor 
woman was in a bad condition, making 
amputation necessary. The husband 
showed himself one of the most patient and 
thoughtful of husbands ever seen in China. 
He was unceasing in the care of his wife, 
who was as bright and happy in all her 
trouble as ever a woman could be. 

The husband helped everybody and 
seemed so gentle and kindly that after 
some months he was taken on as a gate- 
keeper. The two became Christians and 
lived in most loving harmony, a signal il- 
lustration of native goodness adorned by 
Christian knowledge and grace. 

The wife was provided with a simple 
crutch after the best modern pattern, made 
by our carpenter. She has been very use- 
ful in teaching other women, assisting, al- 
though so crippled, in the capacity of a 
Bible woman. 

Always happy and hopeful she has shown 
herself a valuable and loving Christian 
worker. In her village, a day’s journey dis- 
tant, there is a small church. Among its 
members are five women whose united 
ages are three hundred and sixty-five -years. 
This illustrates alike the simplicity and 
the power of the Gospel to win its way into 
the hearts of those seeking the truth. 

The “little gate keeper” has died, but his 
good wife is still active in daily effort to 
teach and to preach. 

What, then, are the benefits which have 
come to be recognized as conferred by 
medical missions ? It seems like repeating 
well-worn tales, and little complimentary 
to the intelligence of any one interested 
enough to read this to recount them, but, 
briefly, they fall into two lines. 

First, the help given to the missionaries 
themselves, isolated as they often are by 
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days or weeks of travel from the nearest 
Occidental colony. This applies to all for- 
eign mission fields, pioneers of civilization 
as they are. 

Second, the benefits conferred upon the 
native peoples. First of course comes its 
value as a grand object lesson in practical 


-Christianity. 


You take the Bible to the heathen, and 
he may spit upon it, or throw it aside as 
worthless or harmful. You preach the Gos- 
pel to him and he may regard you as a 
hireling who makes preaching a trade. He 
may meet your arguments with sophistry, 
your appeals with a sneer. You educate 
him and he may turn from a heathen to an 
infidel. But heal his bodily ailments in the 
name of Christ, and you are sure at least 
that he will love you and bless you, and all 
that you say to him will have a meaning 
and a power not conveyed by other lips. 

The waiting rooms are the central points 
of spiritual influence. There we find min- 
gling little children with sallow, wasted 
faces; young girls shrinking from the 
strange doctors, and from telling their ills; 
women clad in rags and poverty with loath- 
some sores; aged dames, blear-eyed and 
trembling; women in silks and jewels,— 
surely a group to make us glad that soul 
life is higher than that of the body. 

As an auxiliary to so-called direct mis- 
sion work, the medical arm has. been 
proved to be second to none in ‘its efficien- 
cy in advancing Christianity in China. 
Whatever may be its value in other coun- 
tries, in China it has no rival or equal. It 
is the one visible fruit of Christianity and 
an evidence of good, which the Chinese first 
notice, towering above everything else, and 
so readily commends the Christian reli- 
gion to their attention and consideration. 

The influence of the medical missionary 
has been profound. To the physician and 
surgeon, with his marvel of daring, of 
skill and of energy, the Chinese accord the 
highest praise, bearing their testimony to 
the increasing and lasting influence of the 
missionary upon the upper as well as the 
lower classes in China. 

One great value of medical work among 
the Chinese, is the exhibition of the spirit 
of Christ, among a people whose natural 
tendency when another is ill to say (or 
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at least to feel) “What is that to us? See 
thou to that.” It is a common thing for 
daughters-in-law to be quite neglected by 
her husband’s family in case of serious ill- 
ness, leaving the woman’s own mother to 
care for her. 

Nowhere in the world is there a better 
reproduction in modern times of what we 
know the Master to have been, than in that 
of the missionary doctor, who lavishes his 
abundant strength and skill for the benefit 
of alien peoples who instinctively despise 
him, This must and does bear ultimate 
fruit. Under these conditions it is not dif- 
ficult to get entrance into the most inac- 
cessible hearts, opened by the key of kind- 
ness and love. 


It often happens that medical and espe- 


cially surgical successes awaken an amount 
of “faith” which is embarrassing. Because 
a “blind” woman has been cured of a cata- 
ract, it is firmly believed that if a due num- 
ber of obeisances are made, the doctor can 
make a new set of optics for a man whose 
sight was lost from small-pox in infancy. 

Nowhere is there such a field for teach- 
ing Christianity as among the patients of 
a Christian hospital in China, and no one 
is so able to do it wisely and well as the 
doctor himself. On this account, as well as 
for many other reasons, it is desirable that 
every medical work of any size should have 
the service of more than one physician, so 
that in case of his own disability, absence 
on furlough, etc., the work can go on un- 
checked. 

Besides this new spirit the generous 
kindness which sends men and women 
across seas from a strange land to give 
these blessings to an alien race is, when 
interpreted by the precepts of the Bible, 
made more impressive by these object les- 
sons. 

It would be a pleasure to extend these re- 
flexions, but I think the quick intelligence 
of my readers will need but the suggestion, 
and will only add in conclusion that the 
mission hospital attracts the interest and 
good will of the influential men of the 
country. Their sympathies do not always 
go out toward the purely religious teach- 
ing, but the good of the medical work is 
freely recognized by them for themselves 
and the people; while many a poor cripple 
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on the hard benches of the hospital wait- 
ing-room has found in his helplessness, that 
he was at the “Beautiful Gate’ of an un- 
imagined future into which he has been 
able to enter walking and leaping and 
praising God. 

The hospitals, too, have in training a 
host of young men and not a few young 
women, as students who will multiply the 
present beneficence many fold in their fu- 
ture service to humanity. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN RUSSIA. 


It seems that Russia is really making 
some progress toward religious liberty, 
though the progress is slow and delayed. 
The liberal press of Russia considers the 
bill enacted by the Douma just before 
adjourning for the summer as “the most 
important law for the cultural progress of 
Russia ever passed by the Douma.” 

The Czar, after a fashion, guaranteed re- 
ligious liberty in his proclamation in Octo- 
ber. But the Orthodox Church continued to 
be the authoritative religious body, and the 
persecution ofall other creeds has continued 
with little abatement. The act now passed 
by the Douma provides: 

1. That all citizens of age shall have 
right to choose their own religion, and be 
free to change it according to the dictates 
of their conscience. 

2. That children from the age of fourteen 
to twenty-one shall have the right to 
choose their religion with the consent of 
their parents. 

3. That only parents shall have the right 
to determine the religion of children up 
to the age of fourteen. 

The discussion of the bill in the Douma 
occasioned scenes of great violence, the 
clerical party denouncing the bill and its 
advocates in unmeasured terms. The con- 
servative press, since the passage of the 
bill, still opposes toleration, on the ground 
that religious freedom is impossible in 
Russia. There can be no doubt that the 
lifting of the oppressive bondage of the 
Orthodox Church will develop much recoil 
from religious teaching. But the final out- 
come must inevitably be for the truth 
which truly makes _ free.—Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 
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CLAIMS OF THE R. C. CHURCH. 


The claims of Roman Catholics to equal 
political and educational advantages with 
Protestants cannot be disputed. The Prot- 
_estant who would deny his Roman Catholic 
neighbour equal rights with himself is not 
true to the Protestantism he professes to 
hold. The Protestantism that does anyone 
a wrong stands condemned as unchristian. 
“Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself’? is 
the authoritative proclamation of our Re- 
deemer. The limitation fixed by the words 
“as thyself,” carries the Divine sanction. 


But Roman Catholicism asks for more 
than equal rights. The Church must gov- 
ern the State. The Pontiff must have the 
precedence of the King. We do not libel 
Roman Catholicism in so writing. Roman 
Catholics will readily admit the correctness 
of our representations. They will go fur- 
ther, and proudly defend a church which 
alone of all the churches has the boldness 
to claim infallibility. 


The issue must be joined in the first in- 
stance not between Protestantism and 
Roman Catholicism, but between Roman 
Catholicism and the State. The State will 
have to fight for her own independence, 
and will do so with the less hope of suc- 
cess the more she countenances principles 
that must in the long run antagonise her 
own.—The Christian Irishman. 


THE McALL MISSION IN FRANCE. 


In reading the following fromthe ‘“Wo- 
man’s Missionary Friend,’ please remember 
that we have a work of our own among the 
French in Canada (New France), who 
need the Scriptures as much as those inold 
France. And we have a Gospel boat too, 
in British Columbia. You will find an ac- 
count of it in this issue.—Ed. 


In the summer of 1871 Dr. Robert McAIl 
was distributing tracts at the door of-a 
café in Belleville, one of the poorer parts 
of Paris, when a workingman said to him: 
sit is said of us that we are opposed to re- 
ligion. It is not true! We are done with 
an imposed religion, a religion of forms 
and ceremonies, but we are ready to, hear 
if any one will come and teach us the true 
religion of freedom and earnestness.” This 
simple incident is responsible for the open- 
ing of the McAll Mission, which is organ- 
ized to carry to the French people, espe- 
ciaily the working class, the pure, simple 
‘Gospel. 

The first modest conference hail was 
opened in Belleville but now more than a 
dozen strategic centers in Paris and its 
suburbs are occupied, while there are other 
missions in equally important points all 
‘over France and even in Corsica. 
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There are practically no limits to the 
Mission’s opportunities. ‘In every city and 
town many are ready. to listen:to the full 
setting forth of God’s saving truth. There 
is a widespread dissatisfaction with super- 
stitious belief on the one hand, and with 
irreverent unbelief on the _ other. The 
French nation shows signs of being in- 
creasingly weary of the very atheism which 
it still vaunts. Even French philosophers, 
popular writers, political leaders, virtually 
confess that France needs such a religion, 
and such a religious life, as she does not 
now possess.” 

Only a few years were needed to prove 
to the police that the Mission is a powerful 
friend of order. Three years after the first 
hall was opened the Préfet of the Seine said 
to Dr. McAll: “Open as many stations as 
you please, for I find that wherever you 
open a salle, there I need fewer policemen.” 


In these halls services are held nearly 
every evening, and in many the children 
are gathered two afternoons in each week, 
for religious instruction. Some of the halls 
are provided with playgrounds, gymna- 
siums and reading rooms, where the chil- 
dren enjoy themselves just as they do in 
other countries. 

One of the Paris Sunday schools, made up 
of poor children, collects $20 a year, penny 
by penny, and sends it to Africa. There it 
pays for a scholarship in a school conduct- 
ed by a missionary who first heard of 
Christ in a McAll Mission in Paris. 


The way. the poor people contribute to 
the support of their halls is wonderful. One 
widow, who has several little children and 
makes aprons for a living, gave ten francs 
($2) a month, last year, and her oldest 
daughter one franc. When this woman was 
asked how she gave so much, when she had 
such hard work to get a .uving, she re- 
with a smile: “Oh, I just get up a little 
earlier every day and go to bed a little 
later, that’s all.” 

The wife of the superintendent in Bercy 
says the people often ask her: “Why hasn’t 
the collector been around to our house? We 
have the money all ready. I think we were - 
forgotten this month.’ The career of a 
collector among such people must be a hap- 
py one indeed. 


Much good work is done by the minis- 


-ters and colporteurs who go out into the 


villages of the coal mining regions of 
Southern France. They select a place in the 
streets and begin to sing. The children 
gather to listen, then their fathers and 
mothers follow, and a good congregation is 
secured. At the close of the service every 
child is given a picture card with a Bible 
verse, and always some of their elders buy 
Bibles and Testaments to take home. 


One of the best things accomplished by 
the Mission has been the distribution of the 
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Bible. The poor people had been taught 
that it was not fit to read, but as they 
have realized its good news they have 
seized upon.it with avidity. Even well- 
dressed-people ask for Scripture portions 
and tracts and read them with unmistak- 


able interest. 


One missionary tells of a woman sixty 
years old, living with her married daugh- 
ter and her children, who described to him 
the delightful evenings the family spent 
with the Bible purchased of him a few 
weeks before. “We had the New Testa- 
ment,’ she said, “but we are glad to have 
the whole Bible now. We are thus never 
at a loss to understand how to act in this 
or that circumstance, for the Bible ex- 
plains it all. It is like an advocate who 
knows all the Code, and who is never puz- 
zled by the most difficult or the most com- 
plicated matters.” : 


Since 1872 many hundreds of smaller 
towns and inland villages have been 
reached by means of mission boats. Some 
idea of the extent of the work is given by 
the statement that “with a seating capacity 
of but 160 to each boat, the aggregate au- 
dience to which they have preached the 
Gospel in fifteen years has been over half 
a million souls.” The vision of thirty thou- 
sand umnreached villages had tortured Dr. 
McAll, until, by the magic of his Christian 
genius, he saw this way to carry the mes- 
sage of Christ to them. 


Le Bon Messager, the first of the gospel 
boats, was launched April 6, 1892. The 
first services were held under the shadow 
of the Tuileries, with an attendance of over 
300. In fifteen years, we are told, ‘“‘the boat 
has held 175. missions at 125 different 
places—large towns, villages and hamiets— 
with an aggregate attendance of some 
400,000 besides its special meetings twice 
a week for children, with an attendance of 
about 75,000. Thousands of Bibles, Testa- 
ments, Gospels, tracts and hymn books have 
been distributed, the majority of those at- 
tending the meetings being able to pay for 
these books and giadly doing so.” 


Le Bon Messager was too wide to pass 
through canal locks, so she was confined to 
the Seine and its tributaries, and another 
boat was earnestly desired for work in the 
southern part of the country. The inspira- 
tion for the building of this second boat 
came from the self-sacrificing gift of a 
seamstress, converted in Le Bon Messager. 
A few months later American friends 
made large gifts. The whole amount was 
quickly raised, and April 7, 1902, just ten 
years after her older sister, La Bonne 
Nouvelle began her voyage to the center 
and south of France. 


“The plan of work is the same as with 
the older boat. Stops varying from four 
to six weeks are usually made in each place, 
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meetings being held six nights a week and 
children’s meetings on Sunday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. Visitors come aboard daily 
from the surrounding viilages, attracted. 
often in the first instance from curiosity, 
but also often lingering for serious con- 
versations. Gospels and tracts are freely 
scattered, sometimes as many as 6,000 be- 
ing distributed in a single month. 

Great is the surprise of the peasant folk 
to hear the Bible read and explained, and 
to be able to learn to sing the simple 


hymns, and to hear prayers offered in their 


own tongue.” 


The lasting character of the work done 
is shown by the fact that Le Bon Messa- 
ger, returning to a region visited fourteen 
years before, was greeted with joy by those 
who had attended the earlier meetings. 
Tracts and Bibles received then had been 
cherished and in several places a Bible 
reading circle had been formed. 


The people come long distances to attend 
the services in the boats. Many stand -the 
entire evening and then take the long walk 
home. This they repeat night after night, 
as long as the boat is moored near enough 
to be accessible—for after it moves on they 
may have to wait years for another oppor- 
tunity to hear the Gospel. 

At one place a man said, voicing the gen- 
eral agnosticism: “Here we believe noth- 
ing. There is no God, and when we die all 
is over.” After a brief conversation with 
the missionary he conceded: ‘Well, if that 


is religion, perhaps there is a God. You 
see, we need to be taught.” 
And they do need to be taught. This last 


Summer a gift from Miss Helen Gould has 
made possible a missionary tent, to do on 
inland roads what the boats do on the 
rivers. It was suggested that this be calied 
La Semeuse (The Sower), and much good 
seed must have reached fruitful soil 
hitherto given over only to weeds. 

Some one has said: “One blow upon the 
iron when it is hot is worth a hundred when 
it is cold, and France is hot." The success 


of the McAll Mission is due to the fact that’ 


Dr. McAll saw the hot iron and had the 
courage to strike the blow. 


The Mission has shown the people that 
Protestantism, the friend of progress and 
reform, is the religion for which they had 
been blindly seeking. As it spreads farther 
and farther, over hamlet, village and town 
of inland France, it will everywhere find 
these inquiring souls. “To them it will 
prove, aS months and years roll on, more 
and more efficiently the power of God unto 
salvation.” 


As we must render an account of every 
idle word, so must we of our idle silence. 
—St. Ambrose. 


~ 
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THE TRAGEDY OF QUEBEC. 
The Expulsion of its Protestant Farmers. 


The above is the title of a book by Mr. 
Robert Sellars, Huntingdon, Que. It may be 
obtained, on remitting price, cloth 50 cents, 
paper 25 cents, to the Ontario Publishing 
Co., Toronto; or to The Gleaner, Hunting- 
don, Que. The following extract from one 
of its chapters, is a page of our history 
which should be better known by Canadians. 


“The picture of Canada under France 
strikes the onlooker especially in one regard 
—the complete isolation of its people from 
the rest of the world. From first to last the 
royal orders are that there was to be no 
intercourse except with France. No foreign 
-vessel was to be permitted to enter the St. 
Lawrence, no goods of foreign manufacture 
to be imported. 

To visit the English colonies was more 
severely punished than robbery. Canoes 
found on rivers leading southward were 
broken, and a lookout party maintained to 
see that none enter them. Woe to the hunt- 
er who was discovered to have sold his 
beaver hides in Albany. The penalties of 
the secular power were reinforced by those 
oi the priesthood... From the pulpit repulsive 
stories were told of the Protestant settlers 
to the south of Canada and the terrors of 
the Church threatened against whoever dared 
to approach them. 

The result of all this was, that for 150 
years New France was substantially a big 
convent, whose inhabitants were not permit- 
ted to go beyond its bounds; kept a pre- 
serve of feudal ideas, customs, and tyranny, 
and, at the same time, of priestly exclusive- 
ness. 

He who would grasp the political prob- 
lems that confront the Dominion must re- 
alize what that means and trace the shadow 
of these times in darkening our national 
life—the shadow projected over the Domin- 
ion by the descendants of people who, for 
five generations were inured to implicit 
obedience to absolutism in Church and State, 
kept separate and by themselves from the 
rest of the world as a preserve for priest 
and crowned tyrant. 

Under the rule of the French kings Cana- 
da, in the common sense of the word, never 
was a colony. In our day, when we speak 
of a colony we mean a body of people who 
have left their native shore to better their 
condition in a new country. That was never 
so with New France, which came into ex- 
istence as a place for fur-traders and ended 
as a military dependency. 

In both states of existence it was actually 
a preserve of the Church of Rome. The 
priests who came as missionaries to the In- 
dians, determined this, In 1615, when Cham- 
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plain sailed with four Recollet priests, an 
edict forbidding Protestants to live in Cana- 
da was promulgated. Hitherto French Pro- 
testants had been the main agents in carry- 
ing on its trade, henceforth they were ex- 
cluded. 

The charter granted the company of the 
hundred associates in 1627 went further, it 
specified the company was not only to per- 
mit no Protestant to take up his abode in 
Canada, but to exclude persons of all other 
nationalities—they must keep New France 
exclusively for Catholic Frenchmen. 


Thirty-seven years later, when the West 
India Company were given possession, the 
clause was repeated—they were to permit 
no Protestants to settle. 


The enforcement of these regulations fell 
to the Jesuits. Not a ship cast anchor off 
Cape Diamond they did not board on the 
hunt for Protestants. The Protestants of 
Rochelle in those days were the sailors of 
France, and it was rare none were among a 
crew. They were. kept under watch until 
the ship left: no worship by them on deck, 
no singing of hymns, was allowed. If among 
the emigrants they discovered one tinged 
with Protestant views he was taken in hand 
on landing to be disciplined. 


The search of the Jesuits was best reward- 
ed when there were soldiers on board. 
Levied in different parts of France, it was 
not surprising a stray Huguenot was found. 
In this they were encouraged by the King. 
In a memorial, dated June, 1686, he tells 
Governor Denonville he “is delighted to in- 
form him that a great number of conversions 
to the Catholic religion are taking place. 
Has revoked the Edict of Nantes. Hopes 
that the example given by France will be 
of use in Canada. Must labor for the con- 
version of the heretics. If any of them are 
obstinate, he will place soldiers in garrison 
among them, or cause them to be imprisoned, 
coupling that severity with the care neces- 
sary for their instruction, as to which he 
must act in concert with the Bishop.” 


What “instruction” meant and how those 
who fell into their hands were ‘‘instructed,” 
the relations of the Jesuits tell—the means 
they used to dispossess the devil who blind- 
ed the heretic, his seeing a new light, his 
penitence, his adding to the triumphs of the 
confessor. What was done with those who 
would not recant, the ‘Relations’? pass in 
silence, 

Of their fate, however, we have a glimpse 
due to the ecclesiastical and civil author- 
ities disagreeing as to what should be done 
with a Protestant who persevered in his 
convictions. 

Among the new arrivals was Daniel Vvil, 
whom the Jesuits discovered to be a Pro- 
testant. He was taken in hand by them, 
what the means they used we are not told, 
with the result that he agreed to become a 
Catholic. With great pomp he was admit- 
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ted by Bishop Laval into the Catholic 
Church. 


r ; 

Relieved of the pressure that had. been 
brought to bear upon him and which had 
caused him to do violence to his conscience, 
Vvil refused to attend mass. He was 
brought, before an ecclesiastical court when 
he declared his regret at abjuring the re- 
formed faith, and his determination to hold 
to it. The court found him guilty as a con- 
tumacious heretic and doomed him to death. 
He was handed over to the civil authorities 
to carry out the sentence. 


Governor Argenson refused, and it is his 
refusal that has caused the preservation of 
the facts of the case. Had he done as it is 
to be presumed his predecessors did in like 
cases, obeyed the order of the priests, we 
should never have heard of the fate of 
Daniel Vvil. 

Awaiting a change of governor, Vvil was 
kept a prisoner, in the midst of a community 
where none dare express to him a word of 
sympathy or bestow an act of kindness. 
History abounds with instances of weak 
men facing death with fortitude when the 
sentence was carried out promptly, but here 
was a man who knew death was inevitable, 
yet subjected to the suspense of months, all 
the while knowing he could save his life by 
submission to the ‘priests who tormented 
him with their importunities. Can his con- 
stancy be otherwise explained than that, in 
his prison, he had an Unseen Visitor who 
fulfilled the promise made to whoever con- 
fessed Him before men? 


The fatal hour came in the fall of 1661. 
A new governor had arrived, D’Avaugour, 
who had no qualms in obeying the bishop. 
Vvil was brought forth from his prison, led 
to the public square of Quebec, and, in pre- 
sence of a crowd of spectators, faced a 
platoon of soldiers. The captain uttered the 
word of command, there was a volley of 
flame and smoke, and Vvil lay stretched on 
the ground, pierced by many bullets. 


When New France had attained its height 
in population, it was still the boast that 
among the no inconsiderable number there 
was not a single Protestant. ‘Praised be 
God,” writes Governor Dennonville in an 
official report, “there is not a heretic here.” 

The children stolen in the raids on New 
England were handed over to the nuns, and 
their baptism and first communion made 
occasions of special celebration. 


The extreme to which the spirit of exclu- 
siveness was carried is shown in the case 
of a visitor from New England, who, poss- 
essed with the idea that a passage to the 
Pacific could be found by way of the Sague- 
nay, had crossed to the St. Lawrence by 
following the Chaudiere. He was promptly 
arrested and sent away by the first ship. 

A vexed question, which divided the col- 
ony, was whether it was justifiable to sell 
brandy to the Indians. The opinion of the 
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theologians of the University of Toulouse was 
sought. They decided it was, their chief 
reason that thereby the Indians were pro- 
tected from heresy, for, if they could not 
buy brandy in Canada, they would go to 
the English settlements in New York State. 


Frontenac complains that the confessional 
was used as an inquisition into the inner 
life of each family, and for every thought- 
less word regarding Church or clergy the 
offender was called to account. 


Frontenac was not alone in objecting to 
the use made of the confessional as a means 
of espionage on family life. LaSalle, the 
explorer, complained that, by its means, the 
priests “enter as it were by force into the 
secrets of families, and thus make them- 
selves formidable.” Frontenac declared 
their prying into the lives of the people 
to be worse than the Spanish Inquisition. 

La Motte-Cadillac, on his arrival at Que- 
bec, was astounded at the state of society, 
and wrote a friend “nobody can live here 
but simpletons and slaves of the ecclesias- 
tical. domination.” 

The punishment for breaking the rules 
laid down by the clergy were generally 
puerile, sometimes cruel. The girl who add- 
ed a gewgaw to her attire, the son who failed 
to return to the paternal roof by nine o’clock 
the father who tarried in the tavern by the 
brandy-bottle, all fell within the discipline 
of the clergy. 


Their interference extended to what is 
now called criminal law. On the ground 
that crimes concerned morals, they were ac- 
tive prosecutors, The rack was a recognized 
means of discovering evidence, the slitting 
of lips, mutilation of tongue, ears and hands 
ordinary punishments, and burning at the 
stake not unknown. 


The King’s answer was to write to the 
bishop to look into the matter, and if it 
could be done without too great an injury 
to trade, to have the Protestant merchants 
sent to France. Thus, up to the last hour 
of French rule, Protestants ‘were denied 
domicile. 

It is a cant phrase of our day to speak 
of the French regime as “the heroic period” 
of Canadian history, as a season of delight- 
ful romance. They who do so, know not of 
what they speak. 

Personal liberty there was none, for the 
people were under unceasing supervision. 
Punishments were of constant occurrence 
for infraction of Church duty. Failure to 
attend mass or working on a Saint’s day 
were crimes. 


Owing to his having appealed to the coun- 
cil against his sentence, there has been pre- 
served in the official records the case of 
Louis Gaboury, convicted of having eaten 
meat during Lent. He was to be bound to 
the public whipping-post for three hours, 
then taken to the door of his parish church 
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where, on his knees, he was to beg pardon 
from God, to pay a fine of twenty frances and 
the milk of a cow for a year. 

It is the constant pretention of Rome that 
the country which submits implicity to its 
direction thereby ensures happiness and 
prosperity: that the only one certain means 
of a people becoming good and great is to 
place themselves under her direction. 

In no other part of the world was its rule 
ever more complete than in New France, 
which lay at the feet of the priests from 
Champlain to Vaudreuil-—-a period of one 
hundred and fifty years. -They had every 
chance to make good the _ pretention that 
their Church alone has the secret of national 
success, yet socially, commercially, intellec- 
tually, and politically, New France was a 
failure. 

The country swarmed with beggars, 
Bishop de St. Valier complained he was over- 
whelmed by their visits. Bishop Pontbriand, 
in 1748, suggested to the King that steps be 
taken to rid Quebec of beggars by banish- 
ing them. Charlevoix, the Jesuit historian, 
could not help contrasting the easy circum- 
stances of the New England settlers with 
the poverty of the people of New France, 

Material prosperity is not everything, and 
it is possible for great moral virtue to exist 
where privation prevails. It was not so in 
New France. The state of morals in Quebee 
and smaller towns was a reflex of that of 
Versailles. To this the last bishop under 
French rule bears striking evidence. 

Intellectually it was dead. There were no, 
schools outside the towns, and these con- 
fined their curriculum to the three ‘“R’s” 
and instruction in the catechism. There was 
no printing press in the colony, and no re- 
sident of it was allowed, without the King’s 
leave, to have anything printed in France. 
Rome had been given every opportunity to 
mould New France, and this was the result 
—a country without a single element of 
national greatness. 

The long tutelage of Quebec under the 
priests explains many of the perplexing con- 
ditions that to-day hinder the Dominion in 
her onward march, for although the Con- 
quest ended the rule of France it did not 
end the rule of Rome. Shall the subtle in- 
fluence that was the blight of New France, 
be exercised on the institutions of our free 
Dominion? 


“The Tragedy of Quebec” from which the 
above extract is taken, consists of eight 
chapters, 184 pages. The titles of the chap- 
ters are (1), “The coming of the English- 
spaeking Farmer”; (2). “Canada under the 
Kings of France’; “Canada under British 
Rule,” etc., etc. The book will be sent, 
post paid, by the Ontario Publishing Co., 
Toronto, or by “The Gleaner’, Huntingdon, 
Que. Price, paper 25 cents, cloth 50 cents. 
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THIRTY YEARS IN CHINA. 


At the Centenary Conference held at 
Shanghai, in May, 1907, the following sta- 
tistics were presented, giving some idea of 
the growth of the Protestant Church in 
China the past thirty years: 


1876. 1906. 
Missionaries a). -1.an aoe ee 473 3,833 
Stations and sub-stations 602 5,734 
Urdained native preachers .. 13 3045 
Unordained native preachers, OL 5,722 
Bible womentg . eee 90 894 
Churches 312 
Communicants 4 eis 138,085 1785251 
Contributions, Chinese silver 
dollars sis, 2. Sa eee oe ee 
No. of Societies working in 
ODT sae toe dealers 29 82 


ARE CONVENTS PRISONS? 


Noticing a Chicago dispatch to the effect 
that a young woman, immured in a convent 
by her parents to thwart a love affair, had 
broken through the locked windows and 
sealed the convent walls with a rope ladder 
in order to wed her lover, the Michigan 
Catholic says: 

“No girl attending a convent school is 
locked up behind barred windows and high 
stone walls. In fact a member of the 
sisterhood of a convent can resign from her. 
religious life any moment she _ pleases. 
Convents are not prisons for either students 
or sisters.” 


Concerning which the Christian Advocate 
replies: 

“Will our esteemed contemporary now tell 
us just what the high stone walls and barred 
windows are for? If these institutions are 
not prisons, why are they environed just 
like prisons?” We have often wondered 
at these walls and iron gates surrounding 
Catholic institutions and the barred windows 
behind which many women spend years of 
life and of whom no one ever hears or 
knows. 


Other schools, seminaries and retreats are 
wide open and students or inmates and 
their friends are allowed to come and go 
with utmost freedom, but the Catholic con- 
vent bears a Strong suspicion of being a 
prison. At least, young women who enter 
there do not come back to tell how free they 
were. In some sad cases they have come 
back to tell a different story. 


If Catholics would allay the suspicion 
that surrounds the convent let them remove 
the stone walls and iron gates, or if there 
is a reason for these let them invite a com- 
mittee of disinterested ladies to visit and 
inspect the convent that the public may 
have something more than ex-parte evid- 
ence as to the wholesomeness and sanctity 
of these institutions.—Michigan Presbyte- 
rian. 
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SCENE IN A WOMAN’S HOSPITAL. 


There has been an active spirit of re- 
‘Vival in the hospital in Kuikiang for many 
months past. Not only is the evangelistic 
work done by the four splendid Bible women 
every day in the year, but these conse- 
crated young nurses have almost daily re- 
ported conversions among their patients. 

Women come in from distant places, de- 
vout heathen worshipers, and before the 
first week in the hospital is ended we find 
them in earnest prayer. 


A few nights ago, as I passed through 
the hospital late in the afternoon or early 
evening, just as the nurses were getting all 
patients settled for the night, I witnessed 
.a scene not to be forgotten. The lights 
were shaded for the night; the nurses were 
moving silently about, serving this help- 
less one and that one, but there was a low 
murmur all over the room and I stepped in 
to see what it meant. 


it was not the moan of the sufferer, 
though this was the surgical ward and 
great was the suffering of many; it was 
hot a murmur of complaint, though this, 
too, is often heard; but I saw that at every 
bed there was some one in prayer—the pa- 
tients were “saying their evening prayers.” 


At the first bed knelt a mother by her 
only boy. The little fellow had been oper- 
ated upon for both feet and one hand, and 
the bandaged hands were clasped, the eyes 
closed, and we heard him very distinctly 
praying: “Lord Jesus, look at my two poor 
feet and one hand. I have so much pain— 
won't you take my pain away?’ And the 
Mother in her agony was irying to pray 
with the child. : 

In another part of the room was a woman 
of noble birth, watching at the bedside of 
her only child—a dear baby boy. 

During the first day after entering the 
hospital she had prayed constantly to the 
gods to save her child and one of the med- 
ical students said to her: “You are all 
wrong. The gods did not give you your 
child and they cannot save him. Only the 
true God can do that.” 


Instruction followed and from that time 
the mother, daily and nightly, as she 
watched her child, was seen kneeling and 
calling on God to heal him and to forgive 
her own sins. Some of the patients had 
crept out of bed and were kneeling with 
their faces prone on the floor, others too 
ill to kneel were softly praying in bed, but 
there was not a bed where prayer was not 
offered. 

And it seemed to me as 1 turned from 
the scene, that I almost saw tne form of 
One who, when upon earth, never passed 
by the sick or suffering without stretching 
forth his hand in blessing and healing, 
moving softly from one bed to another, say- 
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ing to the weary bodies and the Sin-sick 
souls: “I will! Be thou clean.’—Woman’s 
Missionary Friend. 


A TEST OF FAITH. 


The following pathetic story from South 
America is told by a missionary in “The 
Neglected Continent.’’—Hd. 

“Our Mayor Domo or head man came 
with us from Cuzco, where he had been liv- 
ing for some years and attending the meet- 
ings there. We believed him to be a Chris- 
tian, but a weak one. Last month revealed 
him to be strong and valiant to his beliefs. 

“Ile was engaged to be married to a Pe- 
ruvian girl, whom he hoped to bring short- 
ly to Urco; he was preparing for that joy- 
ous oceasion,. and Mr. Job, to whom he had 
talked concerning his marriage, had ad- 
vised him to be married by civil law. 

He, however, thought. he cuvuld easily be 
married in the Romish Church without re- 
nouncing his religion. His future bride 
was a2 Roman Catholic and would not be 
married civilly. 

Last month he went into Cuzco to make 
the final arrangements for the wedding, 
even buying the future bride her dresses, 
as is the custom in Peru. 

Then he went to see the Priest, who 
asked him what religion he professed. He 
answered straightly and simply that he 
was of the Evangelical faith. That was 
sufficient. He was told that he must re- 
nounce that faith, he must swear an oath 
to return to the the Mother Church, and 
that he must. go into seclusion for eight 
days’ penance. 

The poor man was stricken when he 
heard this sentence pronounced, saying he 
could not and would not do it. He returned 
to the one he loved, but she remained firm 
and would not hear of civil marriage, and 
he returned to Urco a sadly disappointed 
man, having given up his earthly love for 


.the sake of the One above whom he is try- 


ing to faithfully serve here below.” Will 
you pray for this poor man who has given 
up so much for his faith, and pray that we 
may be given more of such valiant dis- 
ciples who are ready to suffer rather than 
renounce their beliefs. 


“A good many try to get their religion, 
at least their Sabbath evening religion, on 
the run. Some other preacher than the pas- 
tor has a more striking theme, or some 
other choir has been given the right of 
way and sidetracked the Gospel for the 
evening, and your. get-religion-on-the-wing 
Christian is on hand. No man can expect 
to grow in grace when he is out of the 
place of duty. God meets a man where he 
knows he ought to be and ministers grace 
out of all seeming proportion to the impor- 
tance of the duty.” 
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ITALY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


By EF. B. Cuark, Rome, ITAuy. 


Perhaps there is no more difficult field 
for Christian labor than that found in the 
beautiful land of Italy.- Its people are nom- 
inally Christian. They have heard the won- 
derful story of our Savior’s birth, they have 
gazed upon paintings from the hands of 
great artists, depicting all phases of the life 
of Christ, from infancy to his cruel death 
upon the cross; with regard to these mat- 
ters we can tell them nothing new. 


On every side are crosses; on many cor- 
ners a Madonna and child, with lighted 
candles ever burning before them, draw the 
attention of the people that pass by; along 
the country roads are shrines within which, 
frequently surrounded by wax flowers or 
wild blossoms laid there by devout peasants, 
is a crucifix representing the Lord Christ 
as agonizing in death. 


Hence, those who are not cognizant of 
life in Italy, who have not seen its many 
sides or entered into the thoughts of a peo- 
ple who have been controlled by priests for 
centuries, wonder why it is necessary to 
send missionaries to this land and marvel 
at the slow process of conversion and the 
lack of startling statistics. 


Conditions in Italy. 


For many centuries the Italian people 
have been, and still are, great intellectually, 
skilled in arts and sciences, lovers of beauty 
to an extent which the northerner has dif- 
ficulty to understand, generous, affectionate 
and devoted. 


The Roman Catholic Church has thorough- 
ly understood these traits of character and 
has so adapted its methods that it has ap- 
pealed to the people, trained them, held 
them and controlled them. Churches have 
been erected, full of brightness and beauty, 
of paintings and sculpture, of light and 
music. Through the senses men and women, 
particularly women, have been brought to 
believe that this is true religion and that 
by these means their souls can be saved. 


Perhaps it has never occurred to many 
persons that these light-hearted people are 
longing for salvation as truly as others, that 
they suffer and grieve deeply even beneath 
& gay exterior; that men in high social and 
political positions are asking for something 
better and purer than anything which has 
been brought to them by the Church which 
has so long ruled Italy. 


The first open sign of this desire to burst 
the bonds and think for themselves came 
with the struggle for liberty and unity, 
finally consummated by the downfall of the 
papal power and the accession of Victor 
Hmmanuel II. to the throne. Unfortunately 
this led to the breaking away from all re- 
ligion on the part of many thousands and, 
as in France, there was a lapse into total 
infidelity. 
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It will be seen, then, that in Italy there 
are two classes of people whom we are try- 
ing to reach with the pure gospel of Christ. 


First, those who are held by the fascina- 
tion of outward show, of gorgeous functions 
and miracle-working images, who are con- 
trolled by wily priests, thoroughly skilled 
in diplomacy and all the arts of understand- 
ing and dominating human souls. 


Second, those who have gone openly 
against the Church, who believe in nothing, 
whose God is the world with its pleasures, 
whose motto is “Let us eat, drink, and be 
merry, for to-morrow we die!” 


The difficulties will be seen to be greater 
and the necessity for work will assume 
higher importance, if these facts are consl- 
dered. 

To present to a crowd of listeners—very 
easy to gather together, for the Italians are 
eager to learn and know—the simple ac- 
count of the gospel story is useless, for they 
are already familiar with it. 


To go to the polished, cultivated man of 
the world and say: “You ought to be a 
Christian,” is equally useless. He will laugh 
in your face and point to the priests and 
their examples. 

The woman immersed in the pleasures of 
life in Rome will not heed the call to come 
to Christ. She stops long enough between 
social gayeties to kneel a while in the dimly 
lighted cathedrals; in the midst of works of 
art which delight her beauty-loving nature, 
and turns her rosary devoutly, emerging 
from the richly carved portal with the vir- 
tuous feeling of having done her duty. After 
confession and absolution she places the 
responsibility of her sins on the shoulders 
of her spiritual adviser, who carries the 
burden very lightly! 

Can any one wonder that the progress in 
Italy is painfully slow? We must live the 
gospel before the people, who are very 
shrewd judges of character and are very 
quick to observe, praise and criticise. The 
Italian admires and respects strength of 
character, self-abnegation, uprightness and 
honesty. It does not take him long to re- 
cognize the differences and his first ques- 
tion is: “Why is there this difference? Why 
do you believe in truth and purity and holi- 
ness?” 

Then comes the opportunity to show him 
that it is the Christ life within one, which 
enables one to do what is right even al 
great cost to one’s self. It is the inner and 
not the outer life that is of value, and when 
our Saviour dwells in our hearts we must 
be righteous and holy. 


This, the spiritual side of our faith, is 
extremely difficult for an Italian to compre- 
hend. But when he does really comprehend 
it, when the light enters his soul, what a 
noble Christian he makes! The great traits 
of character in the Italian nature come to 
the surface, no longer hidden under accumu- 
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lation of false 
ideas. 


It is slow, we must acknowledge. It takes 
a long time, but it is sure that changes in 
religious views are coming rapidly in Italy. 
Changes are being accomplished in the 
Roman Catholic Church itself, as is shown 
by the Modernist movement and the wide- 
spread unrest among the priests. This is 
largely due to the influence of Protestant- 
ism, working like a leaven, quietly, steadily. 


_The chief difference which I note after 
sixteen years of residence in Rome is the 
attitude of the people toward Protestants 
and our faith. They are no longer afraid 
of us, but treat us as friends. To be known 
as a Protestant would once have barred one 
from contact with many persons; now we 
are respected and gladly received, even in 
the best‘ social circles. 


The King himself, a man of much ability 
and broad views, has not hesitated to re- 
ceive in audiences Bishop Burt and the re- 
presentatives of, our work. 


'To the common people we are not devils 
or possessed by the Evil Eye, but are wel- 
comed as those who can help them. 

The sentiment in Italy is rapidly becom- 
ing friendly toward evangelicals, who are 
now occupying many positions of prom- 
inence; these same men would have been 
ostracized and debarred from public life 
thirty years ago, solely on account of their 
religion. 

There are difficulties in Italy, but not dis- 
couragements. There are tears but also 
smiles——Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


teachings and perverted 


TEN WEEKS THROUGH CHINA. 
Leaves from a Traveller’s Note Book. 
By KATHERINE LENTE STEVENSON. 
On the Way to the Yangtse. 


The journey from Peking to Hankow, cu 
the Yangtse, was once a matter of weary 
weeks, but now, thanks to the spirit of 
progress in China, I made it in about thirty- 
six hours, in a sleeping car, which, though 
not so palatial as our own Pullmans, was 
yet very comfortable. To take one’s meais 
in a well appointed car, going at a fairly 
good rate of speed, and to be reminded at 
the same time by the views from the car 
windows that one is in the very heart of 
the Orient, was an experience never to be 
forgotten. 

Judging from the scenes, one might be 
living in Bible times. The patient donkeys 
went by, carrying their burdens, and the 
equallye patient men and women carried 
theirs. The fields swarmed with laborers 
working with the most primitive imple- 
ments, and over all there was the in- 
describable air of the Hast. 
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Inside the car there were electric lights 
and electric buttons, and though the porters 
wore the long blue gown and were adorned 
with the queue, they were still not oblivious 
to the power of the tip. I am sure that 
this blending of the immemorial past and 
the constantly changing present constitutes 
the most thrilling interest of a visit to 
China to-day. 

One of the most remarkable meetings I 
have had in China was in Pao-ting-fu. it 
was arranged by the Chinese official and 
was held in a large hall belonging to the 
government and used sometimes as a thea- 
ter. The official next in rank to the viceroy 
introduced me, and when I stood up to 
speak not fewer than eight officials were at 
red-covered tables before me, and between 
seven and eight hundred men, women and 
children were in the audience, the vast ma- 
jority of them having probably never before 
heard a woman speak in public. A dinner 
was afterward served in my honor, attended 
by the “mayor” and his son and by several 
of the missionaries. 

When you consider that twenty-two mis- 
sionaries lost their lives in Pao-ting-fu in 
the awful scourge of 1900, you will see what. 
a marvelous change has come to China in 
the not quite nine years which have since 
elapsed. 

My next stop was at Hankow, which has 
been fittingly called the Chicago of China. 
It is situated on the Yangtse, 730 miles from 
its mouth, or rather, it is one of three cities 
situated here. Across the Yangtse is Wu- 
chang, the provincial capital, and on the 
other side of the Han, which,there joins 
the giant river, is the smaller city of Han- 
yang. They are practically one in three, 
and make an aggregation of nearly two mil- 
lion population. 

The government iron and steel works are 
in Hanyang, and it is said that steel rails 
can be manufactured there, taken across to 
America and sold cheaper than those of 
home production. 


Down the Yangtse. 


One of my earliest chilhood memories is. 
of the pride with which I used to answer at 
school the question, “What are the principal 
rivers of China?’ with the sonorous syl- 
lables, “The Hoang Ho and the Yangtse 
Kiang.” 

My interest in these particular rivers has 
never diminished since those days, nor could 
the knowledge that my early pronunciation 


was hopelessly at fault dim the keen enjoy- 


ment I felt in finding myself really upon 
the broad waters of the Yangtse. It is a 
beautiful river, stately and majestic, with 
towering mountains upon one side or the 
other nearly all the way, and fields so green 
that they seem to laugh for joy in their 
wealth of verdure. 

Indeed, the beauty of China’s scenery has 
been a constant surprise to me. I was not 


¢ 
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at all prepared for so attractive a country, 
and the most beautiful part of the Yangtse 
{ have not seen, because I could not take 
the time necessary to penetrate the far in- 
terior and to sail through its magnificent 
gorges. 

My first stop on the Yangtse was Kiu- 
Kiang, where I held seven meetings during 
my four days’ stay. The meeting for the 
day school children was so large that there 
was no building able to accommodate it and 
it was therefore held out of doors. 

In the afternoon I spoke to about 400 
women, largely non-Christian, who had been 
gathered by the Bible women of the Metho- 
dist Mission who went through the entire 
city and drew them by their persuasive 
force. 

To speak to an audience of non-Christian 
women in China is to have a new light 
on St. Paul. I can quite understand why 
he told the Corinthian women to keep silent 
in the churches, and if they wished to know 
anything to ask their husbands at home. 
When women interrupt to make remarks or 
to ask questions, either of the speaker or 
of some one of their number on the other 
side of the church, it is somewhat distract- 
ing—to put it mildly. ; 

I venture the assertion that more babies 
fell to the floor in the course of that meet- 
ing than in all 1 had ever attended prior 
to that date. If, as my delightful inter- 
preter—Dr. Mary Stone of the Methodist 
Mission—so graciously put it, each tumble 
evinced the profound interest of the mother, 
then they were interested indeed. 

I went tg Nanging, the provincial capital, 
and there seven meetings were held in which 
all the missions most heartily participated. 
A very good plan was devised for Nanking 
of organizing unions in each of the five mis- 
sion schools and then meeting together once 
a quarter. They are keenly alive to the ci- 
garette peril and eager to do.all in their 
power to avert it before the youth of China 
become hopelessly ensnared. 

One of my most encouraging meetings was 
held on Sabbath evening in a large Govern- 
ment Normal School with its 600 students. 
A special invitation was sent to the stu- 
dents and they packed the church—more 
than 100 stood during the entire service 
and fully 200 were turned away from lack 
of room. The young men evinced their keen 
interest in the subject by breaking out sev- 
eral times in quite spontaneous applause, 
to the surprise and delight of the mission- 
aries. 

While in Nanking I visited the Ming 
tomb and the old Examination Hall and was 
awe-struck before these silent monuments 
to China’s past. Truly they had a civiliza- 
tion of which they may still be proud, when 
our ancestors were naked savages. And 
they are to-day a strong virile people who 
will yet play a more important part than 
ever before in the world’s history. 
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CONCERNING TROUBLE. 


Whether or not there is a personal devil 
is a question on which theologians differ. 
One may eliminate the devil from his the- 
ology, put he cannot eliminate him from 
life. There is a troublemaker in the world 
whose presence all have seen and felt. The 
story of the fall is the one chapter with 
which we are the most familiar because it 
is part of our own biography. } 

When we walk with God the stars laugh 
and the hills break out in song. But we 
turn about and go the other way. ‘The 
Tempter is never far distant. Whether an 
apple or an orange, the result is the same. 
Every one must finally meet his God. We 
fly from his presence, but he follows on. 

Genesis is universal biography and the 
Garden of Eden is your own door-yard. We 
read the Bible as if it were a book, for- 
getting that here is a transcript of the 
human heart. That which brought trouble 
to Achan, to David, to Peter, to Judas, wiil 
do the same by every man. 

One finds in this world what he looks for, 
and may not the same law extend into the 
future? The great president of our greatest 
literary institution would formulate a sys- 
tem of theology without a heaven or a hell. 
As well attempt to separate consequence 
from action. Trees produce after tneir own 
kind, and trouble is the fruit of sinful plant- 
ing. We do not mean affliction or misfor- 
tune, but something but for which evil 
might not have been.—J. L. Scott in Phila- 
delphia “Westminster.” 


THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER, 


A boy of twelve years old in Japan 
learned to love Jesus in a village school. 
When he could read he went to the village 
where his mother belonged, to stay among 
his own people. He began to teach boys 
smaller than himself. When the mission- 
ary visited him a year later he found him 
with a class of twelve boys. 

They held a little prayer meeting each 
day in the school. In two years from the 
time when he began, with only some speel- 
ing sheets and some slates, he had led thir- 
teen people to be followers of Christ. How 
faithful he was in spreading the glad tid- 
ings.—Around the World. 


————+4 


“Not gold, but only men, can make 
A people great and strong; 

Men who, for truth and honor’s sake, 
Stand fast and suffer long. d 

Brave men who work while others sleep, 
Who dare while others fly— 

They build a nation’s pillars deep 
And lift them to the sky.’—Hmerson. 


} 
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WHAT'S THE MATTER WITH THE 
WORLD ? 


(The following, by a writer in the Phila- 
delphia “Westminster” is written concerning 
the U.S.A. Some of it may not apply in 
equal measure to Canada, but the great un- 
derlying truth of the article is true every- 
where; the matter with the world is sin.— 
Toda) 3 


A controversy has been going on as to 
“What's the matter with the Church? It 
prompts us to ask the question: ‘“‘What’s the 
matter with the world?” 

Shakespeare makes one of his people say, 
Thertimess ace .cuevor joint.) Phat) igca 
fair statement for to-day. Suicides are fre- 
quent. Insanity increases in an alarming 
ratio. Murders are reported almost daily. 
Separations of husbands and wives by mu- 
tual consent and without divorce are com- 
mon. Divorces are so many as to be a great 
national scandal. Justice has become a 
misnomer. The poor are, in the courts, 
helpless against the rich. Municipalities 
openly defy the law. If an officeholder 
make open stand for honest government, he 
is set at naught, and relegated to private 
life when his official term ends. Reform is 
a by-word and a hissing among the politi- 
cians. Greed is insatiate. A noble altru- 
ism, as the inspiring cause of social action 
is unknown. The saloon and its allies are 
a dominant force in party politics. Prices 
for the necessaries of life continue to soar 


in spite of crops and legislation. What is 
the matter with the world ? 
The religious man can answer. The world 


will laugh at the answer, but it is complete; 
as complete as it is brief. The matter with 
the world is sin. This is hard’ fact and 
not conjecture. It is bold, aggressive, law- 
hating, truth-scorning, God-defying. 
possession of a human soul not as a con- 
queror, but as an inheritor. Its only am- 
bition is ruin. Its only law is defiance of 
good. It rules the world. 


What makes the scandals that disgrace the 
social life of our cities? Sin. 
' What brings strikes? Sin. 

What fills the prisons? Sin. 

The world does not enjoy being told it 
is a sinner. Fashionable Mrs. Muchrich, 
whose punch-bowl at her receptions inflames 
the brains of her guests and makes the very 
young among them sinfully silly, and sillily 
sinful, does not invite him a second time 
who dares to tell her that part of the crimes 
of the world will be laid at her door. Par- 
ties are not sinful; but sinful parties are, 
and there are too many such. 


The theater is condemned and it is com- 
mended. The matter with the world is not 
that it goes to the theater. It is rather that 
the theater goes into it. Chorus girls would 
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not be wicked if the sin-possessed feeders 
on the beauty and virtue of young woman- 
hood would let them alone. And yet it is 
an indisputable fact that there was never 
yet a theater that was renowned for holi- 
ness. 

Who ever heard of an a:truistic card 
table? Are any of the chief glories of life 
indebted to the beer saloon? Card-table, 
theater and dance are what they are be- 
cause of sin. There is no reason why either 
of the three should be dangerous to young 
life except that reason furnished py sin. 
A game of cards in a home may be merely 
a pastime. 

But the card-table as an institution of 
modern society is a menace to all morals. 
Therefore wisdom says to parents in the 
home, “better not.” The same line of 
thought governs dance and taeater. Against 
anything which can be turned into an occa- 
Sion for sin to debauch and destroy, the 
home should be on its guard. ‘ 


What is the matter with the world? Greed 
is the matter with it. Lust is the matter 
with, it#y) Riches isthe matters with. it. 
Fraud is the matter with it. A bank teller 
is found short in his accounts. He has a 
wife and child. Rents are high. Prices of 
clothing and provisions ars too large. His 
salary is fifteen hundred a year. He tries 
to live on his income and debt overtakes 
him. Then he steals. Where is the blame 
to lie? At his own door? Yes, of course. 
But the powers that make high rents and 
high prices for necessaries and low mar- 
gins for service are as much at fault as he. 


“The world is out of joint.” It howls at 
religion, laughs at the Church, scoffs at 
narrowness of belief, and sneers at empty 
pews and mediocre preachers. But in doing 
so it sneers and scoffs at that which is the 
only real conserving power in the life of the 
country at the present hour. 


The voice of the world cries ‘make 
money.” The only voice that cries “make 
character” is that of the Church. The world 
has no conscience. The world has no code 
higher than the old “the devil take the 
hindmost.” The world founds no Chris- 
tian Associations. The world reaches out 
no hand to ruined life. Its hands are too 
busy ruining still more life. The world 
makes no prayer except to its own god— 
gold. The world saves no souls. ‘Ihe world 
is blind to the light which Christ sheds. 
The man who is in the world and of the 
world and in whom the world ts is a lost 
soul. 


It is time for the world to stop the cry, 


“What is the matter with the Church? and 


look to itself. Let the world seek the 
Church, fill it, support it, stand for it; and 
it will find a Church keen, strong, earnest, 
irile; Working Or we prayine n: forte 
world’s rescue from sin. For tue matter 
with the world to-day is just sin—hard, old,. 
wicked sin. ee 
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“WHEN NO MAN CAN WORK.” with him, and he will say to you: “It is 


This may be the last year of your life. 
Time is hurried. I take my hour-glass, and 
put it down before me many an hour, just 
to see that time is in a hurry and won’t 
stop. The yellow sand from off some 
tawny desert runs down—nothing can stop 
it; runs down, a few grains ati a time, per- 
sistent as the unsealed glacier in its on- 
ward movement, and as certain as the rush 
of the great sea—going, going, till at last 
every grain has seeped out, and the bulb 
above is empty and the bulb below is full. 


We haven’t much time. You cannot stay 
here long; you have got to go quickly; 
Pretty soon you will be gone, and your 
hands will have rest for a million years. 
Get tired while you are here. Word hard. 
Don’t whine ibecause you have to work; but 
thank God you have the chance to do it. 
Be so honorable in the world’s industry, 
and so eager to serve, that you will covet 
the hours you sleep. Work, work! Hurry 
up! Don’t waste time. Don’t do things 
you will have to do undo. Keep at your 
work, and do it right. 


Pretty soon it will be time to stop; and a 
strange visitor will come by, and say: 
SOQ WOrkKY re YOU Will say: It is .not 
night.” But he will persist—‘‘Quit work.” 

“Tt is only two o’clock; I have only just 
begun for the afternoon.’’ 

“Quit work!” 


“It is not sundowyg yet, may I not work 
till night?” 


“Quit work!” 
And you will lay down your hammer on 


the anvil, with your hands black with the 
grime of the smithy, and you will go out 


time to quit work.” 
And you will say: 
the morning?” 
“No, not in the morning.” 
“Will I be back to-morrow?” 
“No, not to-morrow.” 
“Where are you taking me?” 


“I am taking you to a land very far off, 
and from whose ‘bourne no traveller re- 
turns.” Come along. This is the way.” 

“Can’t I. go back once?’ 

“No,” and somehow there is a little-stern- 
ness in his voice. 

But you will say: “I must go back a 
minute, only a minute, just once, to tell—--” 

“No, come on!” 

Oh, who is it? It is the master Death. 
You cannot go back—not for a minute; no, 
you might just as well ask for a century as 
for a minute. Suddenly it will be pitch 
dark and Death will be gone, and you will 
be in the silence, where you can hear the 
blood beat around your temples like the 
flow of a rushing river, all alone. 

Pray God that, when you get there, 
Christ will be with you, lest you perish in 


“Will I be back in 


solitude.— Bishop’ Quayle, in Pittsburg 
Christian Advocate. 
“Prevent a friend from doing you good, 


impress him with the idea that he is of no 
use to you, and his affection will cool. But 
ask a man for little services he is ready to 
render, let him know and keep in his mind 
that he .has conferred a benefit upon you, 
and he will like you all the more for it, be- 
come interested in your welfare, and feel 
real devotion for you. I have never known 
this experiment to fail.” 
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It never does any good to get angry. I 
once asked a very genial business man how 
it came that he never got angry. He said: 
“T find it the best policy to let the other 
fellow get angry. It always does harm to 
the cause you represent, besides causing one 
great humiliation.”—The Bib!e Teacher, 


“To bear somebody’s burdens; to light 
somebody’s pathway; to ease somebody’s 
heartache; to wipe away somebody’s tears. 


This is really to live, not to get all one can, 
but to give al] he can; not to shirk, but to 
serve. This is the life that is worth while.’ 


WHAT THERE’S TIME FOR. 


Lots of time for lots of things, 
Though it’s said that time has wings; 
There is always time to find 
Ways of being sweet and kind; 
There is always time to share 
Smiles and goodness everywhere; 
Time to send the frowns away, 
Time a gentle word to say; 
Time for helpfulness, and time 
To assist the weak to climb; 
Time to give a little flower, 
Time for friendship any hour. 
But there is no time to spare 
For unkindness anywhere. 


—Selected. 


COFFEE 


Is always ‘uniform’ in quality. 
It ‘ranks’ high in popular favour 
You ‘fallin’ love with it at once \ 
It’s the ‘right turn’ and the ‘quick 
march’ to health and happiness 
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eee, 


Dispensing Chemist 
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6é Epps’s 99 
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A cup of “ Epps’s”’ 
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Criticism should not embitter, but bene- 
fit us.—Jordan. 


Character is a by-product of service.— 
Robert E. Speer. 


Daily prayers are the best remedy for 
daily care.—Anon. 


Govern thy lips as they were palace doors, 
the king within.—Arnold. 


Every man’s task is his life-preserver.— 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


What looks like the best road does not 
always lead to the right place. , 


If I cease becoming better, I shall soon 
cease to be good.—Oliver Cromwell. 


True eloquence consists in saying all that 
should be, not all that could be said. 


“Many men are called to preach the 
Gospel, all men are called to practice it.” 


“Only what we have wrought into our 
character during our life can we take away 
witn us.” 


To have what we want is riches; but to 
be able to do without, is power.—Mac: 
Donald. 


Do not refrain from doing your own lit- 
tle because you can not do the much of 
some one else. 


Set your mind on the things that are 
above, not on the things that are on the 
earth.—The Apostle Paul. 


A man who lives i%ght has more power 
in his silence than another has by his 
words.—Phillips Brooks. 


If you see a fault in others, think of two 
of your own, and do not add a third one by 
your hasty judgment.—Flamner. 


‘It is one mark of a superior mind to un- 
derstand and be influenced by the superior- 
ity of others.—Harriet Beecher Stowe. 


Whosoever does anything to depreciate 
Christianity is guilty of high treason 
against the civilization of mankind.—Ma- 
caulay. 


How can any man be strong in the Lord 
and in the power of His might while he is 
deliberately or carelessly weakening his 
body. 


In every part and corner of our life, to 
lose one’s self is to be a gainer, to forget 
one’s self is to be happy.—Robert Louis 
Stevenson. 


member. 


every day. 


The first service anybody can render so- 
ciety is to present it with a strong, sym- 
metrical and_ self-restrained individual 


The things that belong to men must pe 
understood in order to be loved; the things 


‘that belong to God must be loved in cease 


to be understood.—Pascal. 


The best way to show your value of the 
religion of Christ is to practise the pre- 
cepts and follow the example of Jesus 


For swearing over a telephone, a New 
York magistrate fined an offender two dol- 


Jars and costs. A severe lecture was thrown 


in gratis by the magistrate. 


Consecration is not wrapping one’s self in 
a holy web in the sanctuary; it is going 
into the world and using every power for 
God’s glory.—Henry Ward Beecher. 


Beauty and truth and all that these cou- 
tain drop not like ripened fruit about our 
feet; we climb to them through years of 
sweat and pain.—James Russell Lowell. 


“Do you say you can’t get ahead because 
you do not have a pull?” Well, seeing you 
have no pull, how would it do to try a push? 
More young men have succeeded that way. 


The August McClure’s has a story of a 
man who kept strict account of the time 
and money spent in saloons for 30 years. 
He wasted 82,874 hours and spent $17,364.60. 


Your body is a temple of the Holy Ghost. 
Return ever to the one great argument. In 
proportion as you honor the Spirit of the 
Living God, you will come to honor His 
living temple. 


The man who carries a grudge little real- 
izes that he is carrying instruments: to 
wound and lacerate himself; that he re- 
ceives the damage which he intended : for 
another. 


He who goes down into the battle of life 
giving a smile for every frown, a cheery 
word for every cross one, and lending a 
heiping hand to the unfortunate is a true 
missionary. is 


It is a great deal better to live holy than 
to talk about it. We are told to let our 
light shine; and if it does, we will not need 
to tell anybody that it does. The light 
will be its own witness. 


Who is a true man? He who does the 
truth, and nevere holds a principle on which 
he is not prepared in any hour to act, and 
In." any nour to -risk “tHe consequences of 
holding it.—Thomas Carlyle. 
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The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
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One of the best Schools in Canada for giris and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 
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The Automatic Endowment policy of 


the GreateWest Life offers what may 
well be termed an ideal contract. Insu- 
rance is issued at Ordinnry Life rates— 
thus affording protection at the lowest 
possible cost. Yet the payment of life 
long premiums is avoided, and that 
without the sacrifice of a good invest- 
ment. 

Briefly the plan is this. The profits, 
declared each five years, are accumula-~ 
ted at the net rate of interest earned— 
atleast 4 p. c. being guaranteed. As soon 
as these profits, added to the reserve, 
equal the face of the policy, it is paid as 
an Endowment. 

A descriptive pamphlet has been 
issued, and will be mailed on request. 
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SOME FACTS ABOUT THE RECORD. 


{ 

This issue completes the thirty-fourth 
yearly volume of the RrEcorp, the eigh- 
teenth year under the present management. 


The regular monthly issue for the year 
has been sixty-two thousand copies, con- 
taining three millions of pages monthly, a 
distribution of one hundred thousand pages 
per day, for every day of the month, every 
day of the year. It should do some good. 


The work of making the REcorD and get- 
ting it to congregations has three aspects, 
commercial, mechanical and literary. 

The commercial is two-fold. One part of 
it comes at the beginning, the other at the 
end. That at the beginning has to do with 
the paper makers and printers, contracting 
with the former for paper, with the latter 
for printing, binding, mailing, etc.; and in- 
cludes the constant care to insure that the 
quality of paper and work be maintained, 
go far as the small price fixed by the 
Assembly for the REcorpD can secure it. 

The other part of its commercial aspect 
has to do, not with its production but with 
its disposal, and includes correspondence 
with individuals and congregations all over 
the church, from C.B. to B.C., the care of the 
mailing lists with their constant changes, 
and the keeping of accounts of so large a 
circulation, not to speak of other corres- 
pondence, more or less remotely connected 
with the church, which finds its way to the 
office, with inquiry and request on a great 
variety of subjects. All these things com- 
bine to.make a multiplicity of detail, 
that can only be realized by experience of it. 


The mechanical part of making the 
REcoRD, belongs to whatever printing 
office may have the contract for the time 
being. 

The Recorp is printed in three sections, 

r “forms” of sixteen pages each. The 
centre “form” is printed first, and folded; 
then a second form is printed and folded to 


be put over the first form, like a cover; 
while the third form, the firsteightand the 
last eight pages, is printed and folded to be 
put like a cover over the second form; and 
then the colored cover over all. 

It takes a printing press, running ten 
hours a day, at a thousand impressions per 


hour, more than a week to print one of the 
three “forms” which go to make up the 
RECORD. 


So soon as one “form” is printed another 
has to be ready for the press; and, includ- 
ing the cover, which is printed in large 
sheets, the printing of an issue of the 
RECORD keeps a press running practically 
the whole month. 

Whenever one month is printed, the first 
“form” of next month’s REcorp should be 
ready to begin its more than six day’s run. 
From one year’s end to the other, and year 
after year, a press may be said to be run- 
ning practically the whole time printing the 
RECORD. 

When the three “forms” of an issue are 
printed and folded and gathered and in-. 
serted, one inside the other, making up a 
RECORD, it is stitched with wire, put in 
bundles, under power pressure, trimmed 
with machine knives, counted out in par- 
cels of all sizes, as required, wrapped and 
tied, and the half dozen tons weight of each 
issue is packed into two hundred and fifty 
to three hundred of His Majesty’s mail bags 
and carried all over the Dominion, to the 
more than two thousand volunteer helpers 
who kindly distribute it to the readers. 


The literary work has to do with filling 
the pages. Like the commercial it has a 
two-fold aspect; it deals with the subject 
matter of the REcorD and With its literary 
form. It aims on the one hand at reading 
matter suitable and helpful, in every page 
and paragraph, and on the other at having 
each sentence and line and letter and punc- 
tuation point correct. 

While care for the details of form takes 
much time, the real difficulty is the hunger 
problem, how to get, in the intervals oi 
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other work incident to so large a circula- 
tion, enough of the right kind of reading 
matter to fill the sixteen page form, nearly 
every week. 

This hunger problem is accentuated by 
several elements of handicap. There is 
first the obvious limitation that much of 
that which fills men’s lives and appeals to 
their interest, farming and shipping, poli- 
tics and commerce and much else, is ex- 
cluded, except to point a moral. It has a 
distinctive field, the moral and _ religious, 
and its contents must be limited to that 
field. 

A second limitation is that even religious 
or church ‘‘news” is practically ‘excluded. 
A “monthly” cannot give “news.” What 
might be news, the day after one issue 
finally goes to press, is five weeks old be- 
fore it can appear in the next issue. It is 
no longer ‘‘news;” and besides, it has long 
since appeared in the daily and weekly 
papers. This practically excludes a large 
class of matter which gives interest to 
weekly religious publications. : 

A third limitation is that controversial 
subjects, in which there may be wide- 
spread interest but strongly divided opin- 
ion, must be touched sparingly. 


There is yet a fourth handicap, the great- 
est of all in that it directly prevents the 
REcORD fulfilling the purpose of its estab- 
lishment by the church. The theory of a 
monthly church Record is that it is a re- 
cord, not of “news” or incidents, concerning 
individuals or congregations, but of the 
organized work which the church, as a 
whole, is carrying on through her different 
“schemes.” It is established by the church 
as a medium through which those specially 
in charge of the various “schemes,’ and 
knowing most about them, can keep the 
whole church informed of the conditions 
and needs of the work under their care. 

In some other churches each *‘scheme’’ 
has its page or more in the monthly, 
church organ, and those in charge of that 
“scheme”? keep that page filled more or 
less often, different departments alternat- 
ing, so that every part of the public work 
of the church is, at frequent intervals, fully 
set forth by those who have charge of it, 
and who know it best. 

In the Recorp this supply of reading 
matter, a supply which the RECORD was 
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specially established to publish, is in large 
measure wanting. We have our Colleges, 
Home Missions, Augmentation, French 
Evangelization, Foreign Missions, etc., etc., 
with the beneficiary “schemes” such as the 
Aged Ministers’ and Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Funds, and other lines of work, and yet, 
looking back over the RrEcorp for years 
past, a presentation of some of the oldest 
and most important ‘‘schemes” by those in 
charge of them, and who know them best, 
is sought in vain. Bricks are demanded of 
the Rrcorp, statements of the work, and 
some of those who have the straw do not 
supply it. Stubble is gathered as oppor- 
tunity offers, but the Rrcorp fails by so 
much of the end for which it was estab- 
lished. 

This handicap is emphasized by the fact 
that when those in charge of a special 
“scheme” or department of church work 
have a statement to make to the church, 
they frequently print, at so much extra cost 
to the church, a special leaflet, perhaps ten 
or twelve thousand of them, reaching one- 
fifth the number to which the RECORD 
would carry it, instead of sending their 
statement, at no extra cost, through the 
medium which the church has already pro- 
vided. 

All these limitations, the greatest one of 
them wholly unnecessary, make _ difficult 
the work of filling the REcorRD with suitable 
matter. 


During the eighteen years of the present 
management, there has not been an issue 
ora “form” that has not been prepared and 
made up for the press by the editor, per- 
sonally, and,so far aS memory serves, nota 
page or an article, or even an item has ap- 
peared during those years that he has not 
either written or edited or revised or ex- 
amined or selected. 

The same may be said of the Maritime 
Presbyterian, for the eleven years preced- 
ing, of the Children’s Recorp for thirteen 
years concurrently with these other two, 
and of the §. S. Lesson Helps for the year 
1898, when they were published from the 
RECORD office, to test whether they could be 
made self supporting, before removing them 
to Toronto and making them self dependent. 


The “Staff” of the Recorp Office consists 
of the editor and a lady assistant. 


1909 
——CENTS PER MEMBER PER— 


One thing that is made prominent to-day 
‘in nearly all the circulars and conferences 

in connection with the forward movement 
in missions, is the small amount that is re- 
quired per member to “evangelize our share 
of the world.” 

The amount usually named, a few cents 
per member, per day or week, is a very in- 
adequate standard for most givers, and the 
mention of such a figure is liable to make 
them self satisfied, and to cut the nerve of 
all incentive to advance. Moreover there 
are many members able to do little or noth- 
ing and many more who, even if able, 
are unwilling, and the willing have to 
do more, with its larger privilege and pro- 
fit to themselves. 

The so many cents per member system is 
in a sense a vicious and hurtful one, in that 
it lays before men an entirely wrong 
Standard. The standard of Scripture is “As 
God hath prospered,’ and by this standard 
there are few alike. 

It would be a forward movement if con- 
veners, secretaries, etc., would drop, for 
ever, the so many cents per member stand- 
ard,and seek to cultivate instead, the stand- 
ard of say—the tithe and upward, and the 
measurement of love,. which is not “how 
much should I,” but “how much ean” I 
give. The lover to the beloved, the parent 
to the child, never“thinks, “how much 
should I do,” but, “how much ean I do” 
for the best good of the one I love. True 
love to Christ and humanity, never mea- 
sures itself by——cents per. 


Bird’s Eye View. 

Of our Foreign Missions is a neat and 
tasteful pamphlet of thirty-two pages, il- 
lustrated, by Rev. R. P.. Mackay, D.D., Con- 
' fcderation Life Building, Toronto, from 
whom it may be ordered for free distribu- 
tion. It sums up briefly our foreign fields 
and work, ‘our share of the world.” 

According to the estimate of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement, forty millions 
is Canada’s share of the unevangelized 
world, of which fourteen millions have been 
adjudged as the share of the Presbyterians 


in Canada. We have this number in the 
fields already occupied, Viz. approximately, 
eight millions in Honan, three millions in 
India, one million each in South China, in 
Formosa and in Korea, besides the New 
Hebrides, Trinidad and British Guiana. 
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HOME MISSIONS, WEST. 
By Dr. E. D. McLARgEn,:H. M. SEc. 


Number of Mission Fields.. . 635 


(Eeach field contains several 
preaching stations, over two 
thousand in all)). 


. .$156,739 


for 1908. 
Total receipts for . 195,000 


Estimated expenditure for. 1909. 


Every thoughtful Christian realizes that 
the country whose religious growth does 


uot keep pace with its material develop- 
ment is foredoomed to failure. National 
greatness can rest broad-based only upon 


national righteousness. 

We are laying to-day the foundations of 
the Canadian nationality of the future. If, 
in this foundation work, we fail to use the 
enduring elements of religion and morality, 
the superstructure of our national life will 
necessarily be devoid of both strength and 


beauty. 


prosecution of this 
work two things are absolutely essential: 
more men and more money. During the 
present winter at least seventy-five fields 
will have to be left vacant, and in many of 
them ours is the only Church that has been 
In so far as the supply of 
missionaries is concerned the situation is 
erave enough to awaken deep anxiety. 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest 
that He will send forth labourers into His 
harvest.” 

But prayers for more missionaries 
be accompanied. by gifts of more money. 
Even with a considerable number of fields 
unsupplied, the expenditure for the current 
year will probably be about $30,000 in ex- 
cess of last year’s revenue. Is this too 
much to ask from such a Church as ours, on 
behalf of such a magnificent work, in a time 
of such abounding prosperity? 


For the successful 


giving service. 


must 


Mission Com- 


Year by year the Home 
mittee has had to appeal for increased 
contributions. This increased expenditure 
is the unmistakable evidence, and, up to 


the present time, has been a fairly accu- 
rate measure of our country’s expansion. 
There are 635 flelds under the care of the 
Committee this year, containing over two 
thousand preaching stations. 
The construction of the Grand Trunk 


Pacific Railway has meant the establish- 
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ment of at least one hundred new towns 
between Winnipeg and Edmonton. 

The immigration to Canada in 1907 was 
sufficient to have enabled a village of 760 
inhabitants to be started each day, from 
the Ist of January to the 31st of December! 


And “the end is not yet.” For many 
years the tide of immigration will flow with 
increasing volume, and the demands upon 
Canadian Christians must increase propor- 
tionately. Rapid growth is generally ac- 
companied by growing pains; and the ever 
increasing burden of Home Mission work is 
simply the cost to the Christian public of 
the rapid expansion of our national life. 

That burden must be borne if the herit- 
age we are to bequeath to our children is to 
be a genuinely Christian country. For 
loyal soldiers of the King “there is no. dis- 
charge in this war.” We must pay the 
price of our country’s well-being or suffer 
-the consequences of our neglect. 

If the contributions for this year do not 
exceed those of last year, the Reserve Fund 
will be practically wiped out next spring, 
and the Committee will be forced to with- 
draw from many of the fields already occu- 
pied as well as to refuse all requests for the 
opening of new fields. 


Do our people generally realize what an 
appalling calamity that would be? 

It would mean for the church: 

(a) Loss of spiritual power. The secret 
of joy and strength is the faithful discharge 
of the duties that lie nearest. 

(b) Loss of material resources. The 
Home Mission field of to-day is the base of 
supplies for to-morrow. The future success 
of every other department of religious 
activity depends upon the energy with 
which Home Mission work is prosecuted 
now. In a growing country the Church 
that does not grow with the country is 
doomed. 

(c) Loss of opportunity as a church. All 
through newer Canada the forces of good 
and evil are contending for the control of 
a vast new Empire. For thirty years we 
have been in the very forefront of this 
magnificent struggle: must we lay down 
our arms and say that we can fight no 
more? For thirty years we have been set- 
ting the pace for all who wished to follow 
the long trail: must we fall to the rear be- 
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fore the journey is half over, and relinquish 
the honourable position of leadership in 
this supremely important enterprise? 


It would mean for the Home:— 


Increased anxiety about loved ones far 


away. Every Canadian community has its 


living interests in the newer districts of the 
country—the men and women who have 
gone forth to do the pioneer work of Can- 
ada. Must they be left to battle with the 
hardening influences of materialism and the 
destructive forces of sin, unaided by the 
presence of the missionary and the Church? 
What unspeakable grief that would cause 
in thousands of Anglo-Saxon homes! 


It would mean for the Individual:— 

Heavier odds against him if he wishes to 
do right: less restraint upon him if he 
wishes to do wrong. . 


It would mean for the Country:— 

A lower standard of both personal and 
public conduct and a proportionate absence 
from the life of the nation of the elements 
that are most essential to its well being. 
Can we think even for a moment of these 
inevitable results of a Home Mission deficit 
without realizing the tremendous gravity of 
the situation, and the absolute necessity of 
largely increasing our giving to the Home 
Mission Fund. 

(Copies of the above article, with addi- 
tions, in leaflet form, display type, for gra- 
tuitous distribution, may be had on applica- 
tion to Dr. E. D. McLaren, Confederation 
Life Building, Toronto.) 


Home Mission Lectures. 

The Board of the Woman’s Home Mis- 
sionary Society, has three streopticon lec- 
tures, pictures with descriptive lecture, on 
the West and Yukon. They will loan these, 
express paid, to any who may wish them 
for a “Home Mission Night” at two dollars 


-each, to cover expressage and necessary ex- 


penses. Address Miss Mary A. Hopkirk, 86 
Bismark Ave, Toronto. 


Tracts on Giving. 
The Committee on Systematic Giving, of - 
the Synod of Toronto and Kingston, Rev. 
James Buchanan, of Dundalk, Ont., Con- 
vener, has issued a couple of Tracts, pre- 
pared by the Convener, entitled “‘Scriptural 
Giving, The Church’s Great Reform” and 
“What Owest Thou Unto Thy Lord.” These 
tracts are brief, simple and scriptural, and 
should do much good. They may be had, 
postpaid, at 25 ecnts per hundred, from the 
Armac Press, 42 Agnes St., Toronto, or 
from the Convener as above. : 


LO00e 


PRESBYTERIAL EVANGELISM. 
ProF. KILPATRICK, D.D., TORONTO. 


The responsibilities of a Presbytery for 
the religious life of the congregations with- 
in its bounds is very great. If it is not felt 
and discharged, an important element in 
Presbyterian policy is omitted, and the con- 
sequences are very grave. Nothing has 
been more hopeful in recent years than the 
serious and worthy manner in which Pres- 
byteries have sought to address themselves 
to the discharge of the episcopal functions 
devolving upon them. In particular, it is 
most interesting to note that several Pres- 
byteries are seeking to carry out the work 
of evangelism in their respective districts. 

This type of exangelism is new in the his- 
tory of the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Not that evangelism is new. But hitherto 
it has been occasional and congregational; 
and often the evangelists have been select- 


ed from beyond the ranks of our own 
ministry. 

Now the attempt is being made to 
organize Presbyteries for the work, to 


carry it out simultaneously among a num- 
ber of congregations, and to have, as mis- 
sioners, ministers of our,own Church, who 
are willing to give their time and strength 
to the help of their brethren. Among the 
Presbyteries, where this type of evangelism 
is being attempted, are: 

Orangeville, Peterborough, Stratford, 
Owen Sound, Bruce, in Ontario; Glenboro, 
Rock Lake, Brandon, in Manitoba; Regina, 
Arcola, Alameda, Qu’Appelle, in Saskatche- 
wan; Red Deer, Vermillion, Calgary, in <Al- 
berta. All of these take place in November 
and December. 

The success of such an endeavor will de- 
pend, under God, upon the preparation 
made for it, the skill and completeness of 
all arrangements in connection with it, the 
quality of the preaching, and the faithful- 
ness of the personal work. 

Above all, results for the glory of God, 
and the good of the Church, can only be 
expected, when the whole enterprise is car- 
ried out in the spirit of prayer. No mere 
method, however brilliant or novel, can 
command success. No mere machinery, 
under whatsoever patent, can secure the 
result. This whole matter belongs to the 
region of spiritual realities. The supreme 
need is spiritual power. The essential con- 
dition is prayer. 
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No doubt, the ministers and missioners 
know this and are acting on it. But the 
Church at large is vitally concerned in 
what they are doing, and owes to them the 
fraternal duty of co-operating with them 
in intercessory prayer. 

Even now, while the work is progressing 
in so many different localities, let congre- _ 
gations in their public assemblies, and 
families gathered in worship, and _ indivi- 
duals in their private communion with God, 
“wait, for the promise of the Father,” and 
seek, for those now engaged in this high 
and sacred task, the gift of the Spirit. 

Without this, the work will be weary 
and fruitless. With it,- “the joy of the 
Lord” will -be the strength of the workers; 
and the issue will be seen in lives quicken- 
ed and churches stirred. Doing this for our 


brethren, we shall share in the “good 
things” which the Father gives to them 


that ask Him. 


SOCIAL ‘AND MORAL REFORM. 


Rev. J. .G. Shearer, D.D., the Secretary: of 
this department of the work of our church, 
has forwarded leaflets issued by his com- 
mittee. They are by different writers and 
on various subjects;—e.g. “The White 
Slave Traffic,’ by Hon. Edwin W. Sims, 
U.- &. District. Attorney, ~Chicago; © “The 
Social Evil,’ by Recorder Weir, Montreal; 
“Law Enforcement in Canada,” by Dr. 
Shearer; ‘“‘Local Prohibition,’ by Rev. Prof. 
Pidgeon, D.D.; also a Special Memo for the 
use of speakers in the Campaign for Social 
and Moral Reform. 

The object of the Campaign now going on 
is three-fold:— 

(1) To arouse to a Sense of the scope, 
need and importance of the work of Social 
and Moral Reform; 

(2) To appeal to the people in the in- 
terests of the special efforts now making, toi 
secure amendments to the Criminal Code; 

(3) To secure adequate financial support 
for. the work of this department. Dr. 
Shearer states that the four cents per mem- 
ber that is sometimes mentioned will be en- 
tirely inadequate, that a very much larger 
average will be required from the stronger 
congregations to meet the necessary work 
of this important department, if it is to do 
its best work for our church and country. 
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DATES AND PLACES OF MEETING 
OF THE SYNODS AND PRESBY- 


TERIES OF THE CHURCH. 
Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon decided; also notice of calls and 
inductions and resignations and obituaries of 
ministers. If not given here it 1s because they 
are not received. 


The General Assembly meets in 
Halifax, First Wednesday of June, 1910, 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces. 


New Glasgow, Ist Tues. Gct., 1910. 


1. Sydney. 

2. Inverness, Fort Hastings, 6 Dec., 11 a.m. 
3. Pictou, New Glasgow, 11 Jan., 1.30 p.m. 
4, Wallace, Amherst, 3 Tues. Feb. 2.30 p.m. 
ja TrUrOs Prurose2t* Decias4D. is 

6. Halifax, Halifax, 21° Dec, 10-a.m: 

7. Lunenburg. 

8. St, John, St. John, 14 Dec.,_10 a.m. 

9 Newcastle, 14 Dec., 11 a.m. 
0 Charlettetown, 1 Mar. 10 a.m. 


9, Miramichi, 


10: Hele, 


Syned of Montreal and Ottawa. 


Cornwall 2nd Tues... May, 1910. 


11. Quebec, Richmond, 7 Dec., 
12. Montreal. 

13. Glengarry, Vankleek Hill, 1 Tues. Mar. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 4 Jan., 10 a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 30 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 
16. Brockville, Brockville, 1 Mar. 


4.15 p.m. 


Synods of Terento and Kingston. 


Toronto, 2nd Tues, May, 1910. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 14 Dec., 
18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 Dec., 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto Toronto, monthly, ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 11 Jan. 10.30 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 14 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Huntsville. 
25. Temiskaming, Cobalt, March. 

26. Algoma, Sault Ste. Marie, 1 Mar., 8 p.m. 
27. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Saugeen Palmerston 14 Dec,, 10 a.m. 
29. Guelph, Guelph, 18 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 


2 p.m. 
2epit. 
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Synod of Hamilton and London. 
Stratford, Last Monday of April, 1910. 


. Hamilton, Hamilton, 4 Jan., 10 a.m. 
Paris, Ingersoll, 11 Jan., 11 a.m. 
London, London, 7 Dec., 10.30 a.m. 

. Chatham, Chatham, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Sarnia, Sarnia, 7 Dec., 11 a.m, 
Stratford Stratford, 14 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Huron, Clinton, 18 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 

. Maitland, Wingham, 21 Dec., 10 a.m. 
. Bruce, Paisley, 7 Dec., 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba. 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov., 1910. 


99. Superior, Port Arthur, Mar., 10 a.m. 

49. Winnipeg, Man., Coll., bi-mon. 

41. Rock Lake, Pilot Md., 2nd Tu. Feb., 3 
p.m. 

42. Glenboro, Holland, Feb. 

43. Portage, P. La Pra., 1st Tu. Mar., 2 p.m. 

44, Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb. 

45, Minnedosa, Strathelair, 8 Feb., 2 p.m. 

46. Brandon, Brandon, 8rd Mon. Feb., 7.39. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Prince Albert, Ist Tues, July, 1910. 


47.. Yorkton,. Vorkton, "Pep. 

48, Arcola, Redvers, Feb. 

49. Alameda, Estevan, 1st Tu. Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Sintaluta, Feb. 

51. Abernethy, Abernethy, 2 Tues. 
1910. 

52. Regina, Regina, 2nd week Feb., 9 a.m. 

53. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, last Tu. Feb., 3 
p.m. 

54. Prince Albert. 

oo Battleford. 


Feb. 


Synod of Alberta. 


Edmonton, last Wed, April, 1910. 
56. Vermilion Vermilion, 15 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 
7. Edmonton, Strathcona, 7 Dec., 10 a.m. 
58. Lacombe, Lacombe, Dec. 

59. Red Deer, Innisfail, Feb.+ 2 p.m. 
60. Calgary, Calgary, 7 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 


61. High River High River, 14 Dec., 
62, Macleod, Macleod, Feb. 10 a.m. 


1Lisasms 


Synod of British Columbia. 
Vancouver, Ist Wed., May, 1910. 


63. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. | 
64. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r.- 
65. Westminster, Vancouver, 14 Dec,, 10a.m. 
56. Victoria, Victoria, at call of Mod’r. 
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LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


The Campaign in Western Canada. 
By Rev. A. E. ARMSTRONG. 


For the Record,— 

If the present Campaign of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement in Western Canada 
were a pre-election political campaign, 
rather than a crusade in the interests of 
the Kingdom of God, it might fittingly be 
termed ‘‘a triumphal tour.” With scarcely 
an exception every place visited by the de- 
putation has answered in the affirmative, — 
with a unanimity and a heartiness charac- 
teristic of the West=the question on the 
streamer hung before them and forming the 
central theme of the addresses delivered, 
“Will Canada evangelize her share of the 
world?” 

To date, the points visited are as fol- 
lows:—In N. W. Ontario, Port Arthur, Fort 
William and Kenora.—In Manitoba, Portage 
la Prairie, Neepawa, Minnedosa, Brandon, 
Souris, Carman, Oak Lake, Roland, Hart- 
ney, Virden, Manitou, Boissevain, Deloraine, 


Napinka and Melita—In Saskatchewan, 
Moosomim Grenfell, Regina, Woiseley, 


Indian Head, Moose Jaw, Oxbow, Hstevan 
and Weyburn. In Alberta;—Medicina Hat, 
Lethbridge and Macleod.—In British-Colum- 
bia,—Fernie, Cranbrook, Neison, Rossland, 
Grand Forks, Kaslo, Robson and Revelstoke. 

In addition to the above thirty-eight 
places, about thirty cities and towns are 
yet to be visited, mainly in the northern 
parts of these four western provinces. The 
plan is to launch the Movement in over 
sixty central points in the West, that its 
influence may radiate throughout the sur- 
rounding country during the coming win- 
ter. It is hoped that through a number of 
men in each centre becoming interested, the 
contagion may spread rapidly. by reason of 
large numbers of men propagating the mis- 
sionary spirit in pulpit, on platform, in the 
press, in organized effort, in conversation 
and in the reading and circulation of mis- 
sionary literature. 

This plan is being facilitated because in 
practically every place men were present 
from the surrounding country and other 
towns. In many instances it is known, 
that men have returned to their commun- 
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ities to arrange men’s missionary suppers 
and to introduce the weekly envelope sys- 
tem and other approved methods into their 
Own congregations. What may it not mean 
to this country to enlist as active workers 
even a small number of men in three or 
fourscore places who have seen a vision and 
caught the spirit of this modern missionary 
uprising? 

The campaign is being conducted by 
nearly thirty men who are taking, some the 
whole, others a part, of the tour. As it is 
a combined effort of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement and the Mission Boards, the 
deputation consists of laymen, missionaries 
and secretaries of the Movement, and of the 
Mission Boards, Thus the subject is dealt 
With from three viewpoints—the business 
man, the mission field and the home organi- 
zation. 

The main feature of the visit to each 
place is the men’s missionary banquet. Un- 
questionably this form of meeting is the only 
successful way to launch the movement. 
Experience in two or three towns where a 
banquet had not been arranged, only con- 
firms the conviction, deepened by scores of 
successful banquets, that the only way to 
get an attendance of uninterested men is by 
a carefully prepared banquet. Besides get- 
ting the men, the banquet furnishes an 
atmosphere which is highly conducive to 
arousing interest and evoking action. 

The main feature which is NOT seen in 
this campaign is the appeal for funds. Men 
are surprised to hear of or see a missionary 
programme of any sort in which no money 
is solicited. It is true that a great deal is 
said about the need for contributing more 
money to missions, but men are urged to 
become interested in the world-wide work 
of missions and, as a result of their in- 
creasing interest, give more largely to 
their own church’s missionary funds. This 
movement believes that an intelligent in- 
terest will call forth a ready and adequate 
response in sympathy, money, prayer, and 
life. This campaign is, therefore, one of 
education through information and inspira- 
tion. 

Besides the banquet a conference on prac- 
tical and successful methods is conducted 
in each place, the general topic being ‘““How 
to bring a congregation up to its highest 
missionary efficiency.” In larger cities 
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denominational meetings are also held to 
discuss the best means of making the most 
of this movement in the local congregation 
with a view to undertaking its share of the 
denominational missionary responsibility. 

I had intended writing also regarding 
some of the reasons why this movement is 
so signally successful in enlisting men of 
all kinds in the ‘chief business of the 
church, but my letter is already lengthy and 
I shall defer discussing that subject until 
next month. 

This movement is of God. It has on it 
the stamp of the Divine. It is permeated 
by the Spirit of the Christ who proposes to 
win men out of every nation unto His 
allegiance. Its energy and vitality are the 
evidence that the Holy Spirit is inspiring 
the church to seize the unprecedented op- 
portunity of this our day and generation in 
making Christ’s gospel universal. 

That is why, through this “the most 
potential movement ever known: in the 
Christian Church,” young men are seeing 
visions and old men are dreaming dreams; 
visions of a world’s need and dreams of a 
world’s conquest to Jesus Christ. “Thy 
people shall offer themselves willingly in 
the day of Thy power.” 

Vancouver, 10 Nov., 1909. 


Whatever a man gains he can hold in 
his grasp only for a little while. ‘As for 
man, his days are as grass. As a flower 
of the field, so he flourisheth, for the wind 
passeth over it and-it is gone and the place 
thereof shall know it no more.” That man 
is poor indeed who, whether gaining or los- 
ing, whether in health or sickness, has no 
treasure in heaven. 


Christianity broadens life instead of nar- 
rowing it; fills it to overflowing with that 
which makes for man’s enjoyment here, in- 
stead of robbing it of any of its sweetness. 
Experience teaches that God has linked hap- 
piness to righteousness and that from every 
standpoint godliness is profitabie.-—W. J. 
Bryan. 


The spiritul life is not knowing, not hear- 
ing, but doing. We only know so far as 
we can do. We learn to do so by doing. 
What we do truly, rightly, in the way of 
duty, that, and only that, we are.—Frederick 
W. Robertson. 
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SABBATH SCHOOL WORK IN THE 
KOOTENAYS. 


By Rev. J. C. RoBEeRtTsoN, B.D., SECRETARY. 


For the Record,— 

Four weeks in the Kootenays! 

It was not exactly a holiday, but it was 
just as interesting and delightful, possibly 
indeed, more so. 

Sometimes the traveller is on a steamer 
for a day at a time going from one end of 
a lake to the other, and there are half a 
dozen such lakes, each with its own fleet 
of steamers built on its own shores. Some- 
times he is on a railway train going up the 
side of a mountain, literally up into the 
clouds, and down again on the other side, 
and always there is a grandeur in the scen- 
ery that is more likely to compel silence 
than speech on the part of any one who has 
eyes to see. 

Such a combination of snow capped 
mountains and deep green valleys, of rush- 
ing rivers, and crystal lakes, it would be 
difficult to find anywhere else outside of 
Switzerland, and perhaps not even there. 


The opportunity to see something of all 
this, and something else still more in- 


teresting, came to the writer through the 


Sabbath School Committee of the Synod of 
British Columbia. Their request, promptly 
acceded to, was that the General Secretary 
for Sabbath Schools should spend some 


time during the Autumn in promoting Sab- 


bath: School work in the Kootenays, follow- 
ing up the evangelistic campaign so succes- 
fully carried out a few months before. 
The Convener of the Presbytery’s Sab- 
bath School Committee made all the ar- 
rangements some weeks in advance, provid- 
ing for a meeting every week night, except 
Saturdays, with almost unlimited oppor- 
tunities for meetings on Sundays. The 
programme was so carefully planned that it 
was found possible to carry it out with 
scarcely any changes, visiting almost every 


congregation in the Presbytery, in the 
short space of four weeks. 
Looking back over these four weeks’ 


work, many impressions stand out clearly, 
and some of these which have to do with 
the work of our Church may be briefly 
stated. 
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One very definite impression is the mar- 
vellous foresight and perseverance of our 
Home Mission leaders, who succeeded in 
establishing a Presbyterian Church in prac- 
tically every mining camp in tne Kootenays 
during the first great rush of prospectors 
and miners to that district, fifteen or twenty 
years ago. 

Another abiding impression is the equally 
great perseverance and real heroism of 
successive bands of ministers and mis- 
Sionaries, who from that day to the pre- 
sent time have continuously held this far- 
flung line of outposts against very heavy 
odds, and with all too little support from 
the main body. - 

And tkere is still another company, with- 
out whom this work simply could not have 
been done, namely, those who during all 
these years have made it possible to keep 
the Sabbath Schools in active operation, 
and thus to provide for the religious instruc- 
tion, especially of the younger people. This 
work is all the more noteworthy when it is 
remembered that in a good many of these 
towns, for longer or shorter periods, there 
has been no public service, and that there 
are to-day a number of towns in which the 
only church is the Presbyterian Church, 
and the only service that of a student mis- 
Sionary during the summer months. 

The writer visited several such towns 
during October just after the student mis- 
Sionaries had left for college, where no 
public service of any Kind was likely to be 
held again for the next six months, and 
realized more vividly than ever before the 
magnitude of our Home Mission problem, 
and the urgent need for volunteers to man 
these deserving fields. 


There was, however, this one very bright 
spot in what would otherwise have been a 
somewhat discouraging outlook, that in 
every one of these towns, without a single 
exception, there was a little group of men 
and women who were willing to give of 
their time and their talents to teach all who 
desired, and also all who could be per- 
suaded, to attend the Sabbath School, and 
who are resolved to continue this work 
throughout the year, whether a missionary 
can be sent to them or not. 

At one of these towns while waiting for 
the train on the morning following the 
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meeting, one of the pioneers of the place > 
volunteered the following statement as to 
the value of this work: “I tell you, the little 
Sunday School that meets over yonder (in 
the church) is putting a stamp on the 
children of this town, and it is a wonder- 
fully good stamp.” 

There can, indeed, be no doubt about it 
in the mind of any careful observer, that 
one of the strong forces for righteousness 
in the Kootenays is the force represented 
by the officers and teachers of the Sabbath 
Schools, who in the face of many difficulties 
are faithfully doing this important work. 

The one impression deeper than any other 
left in the mind of the writer after meet- 
ing group after group of these workers, and 
learning something of the self-sacrificing 
work they are doing, is that in them our 
Presbyterian Church has a force of Sabbath 
School workers of whom we have much rea- 
son to be proud, and who put to shame 
Many a member of our Church, who, in 
more comfortable surroundings, is shrink- 
ing from the insistent call to teach in our. 
Sabbath Schools, where the conditions dare 
in every way much more favorable than in 
the Kootenays. 

There are some lessons which can be 
learned more readily away from the great 
centres than in them, and one of these 
very clearly illustrated in the Presbytery of 
Kootenay, is that the test of the living 
church as well as the measure of its 
strength is the number of its members who 
are Willing to deny themselves in order to 
help some one elise, and more especially who 


“are willing to teach others what they them- 


selves have first learned of the wonderful 
love of God in Jesus Christ. 


t is not only from the study walls of 
pastors, but from the walis of every shop, 
every counting-room, and every hall of jus- 
tice and legislation, that the countenance 
of Jesus is looking down and saying, ‘Do 
all for me.’—T. L. Cuyler. 


Translators are always needed in heathen 
fields but the greatest among such is he 
who can translate the example of Jesus 
Christ into the dialect of daily life, into the 
universal speech of pain, poverty and suf- 
fering for the sake of others.—A. J. Gor- 
don. 


Our Korean Mission for 1909 — 
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WONSAN STATION FOR 1909. 


Missionaries 


Arrival 

Mrs. W. R. Foote.. .. EL OOS 

Mrs. W. R. Foote.. . 1898 

Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A.. OL 

Mrs. A. F.; Robb, ByA..: -- L901 

Statistics. 

Pheolosicals students ween ee ee 6 
Academyxstudents sy aan ere ee a 57 
Attending primary schools... .. .. 290 
Nativiesworkers sd? ure cesoety Sa ee 25 
Native workers supported by the 

Native. church whe ot ae eae ike 
Regular. meting splacesa) «saat ee es 
Added. durmmesvthe year Ane ameeaol. 18 
Churchsbuildinessc ih waa eee 14 
Communicants.. .-. Sects 630 

Added during the year.. . 196 
Catechumens.. ae ay 586 
Added during the year.. : 393 
Total members and adherents.. 2,297 
Contributions by native church. . -91,252.50 


During the year now closing we have been 
privileged to see a steady advance in 


every department of our work. Our force 
cf workers was not large and_ consi- 
derable time was given to- duties out- 
side our own station. By mission ap- 
pointment, Mr. Robb spent three weeks 
in Song Chin, and one month in Ham 
Heung. | 


Mr. Foote’s appointments kept him 
absent fromthe gt 


of which was Spent 
at Ping Yang, 


ation three months, one 
ay Ham Heung and two 
teaching in the Theological 


Seminary 

» Where our 

; wo 

Die Oe rkers are also 
Sickness in Mr. 


Robb’s home hag also 
broken in upon our time. First, Mr. Robb 
was laid aside for some weeks during the 
winter, then their little girl, Marion, since 
the middle of June, suffered a long and 
painful illness from a series of abscesses 
following scarlet fever. For a long time, 
her life was almost despaired of, but God 


in His great mercy, has restored her to 
Slonaries. The Wonsan church building 


We had no woman in the station this 
year who could devote the necessary time 
to work among the women and girls in the 
outstations. Both Mrs. Robb and Mrs. 
Foote, apart from their household duties; 
with teaching in the academy, lower schools 
and city work, which gave them several] 
hours’ daily engagements, were unable to 
overtake this most important branch of ser- 
vice. However, they went over part of the 
field and kept in touch with the churches 
as mentioned below. 

Owing to the destruction of crops and 
fields by fioods, famine has pressed sorely 
upon the people of Mun Chon. The foreign- 
ers in Korea contributed liberally to the 
relief of the sufferers, but many had to re- 
move elsewhere to seek a living in the 
meantime. Sales of Scripture were greatly 
lessened, and the Christians were unable to 
contribute to the church and school work 
as in other years. 


Evangelistic Work. 


Wonsan CuurcH: The Wonsan congrega- 
tion has continued to grow in numbers and 
in strength. Around it, as a centre, have 
sprung up eight smaller congregations. 
Every Sunday men are sent to these places 
to conduct the service. The Koreans in- 
itiated this movement of their own accord. 
One Sunday those who would like to do ser- 
vice of this kind were asked to send in 
their names to the elders. About forty re- 
sponded and were placed on the volunteer 
list. From that time, every Sunday morn- 
ing, a number of men may be seen starting 
out from Wonsan to proclaim the Master’s 
message in these congregations. They al- 
ways walk and frequently go in pairs. Two 
of the congregations are twelve miles from 
Wonsan. In the evening they attend the 
central church and briefly report on their 
mission. 

This is the first year that we have had 
a staff of elders. They have been a great 
help both to the congregation and to the mis- 
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which seemed so large at the time of its 
erection, has been twice enlarged since then, 
‘but is again too small for our require- 
ments. 

Besides the regular Sunday service and 
mid-week prayer-meeting, services are held 
almost daily. On Monday evening the of- 
ficers of the church frequently meet; on 
Tuesday morning, a study class for new 
women is held, and in the evening several 
Bible classes are held in various sections 
of the city for men; on Thursday, separate 
study classes for the men and advanced 
women are conducted; on Friday evening 
the following Sunday School lesson is 
studied, and on Saturday evening instruc- 
tion is given those not yet baptized. 

Two communion services were held dur- 
ing the year when sixty-six adults and 
twelve children received baptism, and one 
hundred and ten catechumens were enrolled. 
In the Sunday School there are ten classes 
of men, three of boys, eight of women, three 
of girls. 


Work for Women. 


In this department, Mrs. Foote and Mrs. 
Robb carried on the local work on much the 
same lines as in former years. The woman’s 
Sunday School has grown so that it was 
necessary to send the girls out to the girls’ 
school building, while eight classes of women 
filled up the women’s part of the church. 

Midweek Bible classes were held by Mrs. 
Foote in Sin Pungni, and for part of the 
year in the new branch church in lower 
Wonsan. Mrs. Robb continued her Thurs- 
day class in Wonsan. In October a week 
was devoted to the general class for women 
in Wonsan, which was attended by almost 
one hundred. 

ScHoo. FoR YouNa WomMeEN: To meet the 
needs of a number of bright young women, 
Mrs. Foote and Mrs. Robb had a Saturday 
school for them, teaching the Bible, writ- 
ing, arithmetic, geography and hygiene. An 
advanced school for girls and young women 
is greatly needed to train leaders for evan- 
gelistic and educational work among the 
women. An instance of this need was noted 
in a county town where a number of people 
had established a school for their daughters. 
They had selected as the best available tea- 
cher a young woman who had been self- 
taught, and the whole curriculum consisted 
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of the Korean Primer. Two other schools 
are asking loudly for teachers as those they 
have are not well qualified. 


Country Work. 


In the country there has been a steady 
growth both in the number of groups and 
in the number of believers in each group. 
During the autumn and winter Bible train- 
ing classes, lasting a week or ten days each, 
were held in all the groups. The mission- 
aries taught in the larger centres, and the 
Korean helpers held the classes in the 
smaller places. The missionary and his 
helpers visit the groups and churches under 
his care as frequently as possible, which is 
all too seldom. . 


The following instances illustrate the way 
in which groups of believers spring up and 
develop. At the beginning of last year a 
Korean came to the missionary’s house in 
Wonsan, asking for the “Jesus doctrine” 
books. The “moksa” (pastor), was away 
at a country class, but the “pouin” (mis- 
sionary’s wife), talked with him and gave 
him books. Two months later he came for 
some more books. 

Nothing more was seen of him until De- 
cember, when he and another man arrived 
in Wonsan, saying that a number of people 
in their village, seventy-five miles away in 
the mountains, had decided to believe, and 
urging the missionary to come and teach 
them. This he promised to do as soon as 
possible and in the meantime sent them a 
native preacher and colporteur. 

They brought good reports, but before the 
missionary could visit them, two men came 
again, urging a speedy visit, saying many 
more were likely to believe. 

It was not until the middle of May that 
the Missionary’s engagements permitted him 
to visit the group. Here he found about 
thirty believers meeting regularly for wor- 
ship and studying the New Testament. 
After due examination seventeen of them, 
having been attending worship for some 
months, and showing some knowledge of the 
Scripture and grasp of the truth, were en- 
rolled as catechumens. Yet this was the 
first visit of the missionary, and had been 
preceded by only two brief visits of the na- 
tive helpers. 
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Another instance:—Ten years ago, a mis- 

lonary and his native helper went to the 
county town of Mun Chon, fifteen miles from 
Wonsan. A young man in the neighbouring 
Village heard of their arrival. He had 
studied Confucianism and Buddhism, and 
went to confound the folly of the Western 
Darbarian. But he took with him from this 
interview a copy of Luke’s Gospel. 

Gradually he came to a knowledge of the 
truth, and in spite of the bitter oposition 
of his family and numerous relatives, al] 
dwelling in the same village, declared him- 
self a Christian. His wife followed him 
into the church, but they stood alone in 
their village, and in loneliness of spirit they 
have patiently endured persecution through- 
out the years, witnessing a good confession 
of Jesus Christ and seeking to win others 
to the way of life. A group of believers 
was gathered in the nearby county town, 
and a neat church built. Others in neigh- 
pouring villages were led to Christ, but their 
own village remained obdurate. 

Now, at last, they have begun to see the 
fruit of their toil and endurance and pray- 
ers. Three of their relatives have been bap- 
tized, and at our last communion season, 
no less than eighteen young men of his 
family and village were enrolled as cate- 
ehumens, declaring before all men their 
faith in Christ. The tears were rolling 
down the cheeks of Mr. Chon and his good 
wife, as in a voice choked with sobs, he 
gave thanks to God for his great grace. 

Country Classes for Women. 

Besides women’s work in the city, Mrs. 
Foote held classes in three of the larger 
country churches, and one of .-these, 
Anpyun, where there is a girls’ school, she 
was able to visit several times. Many of 
the groups, however, have now been two 
years without a visit from a lady mission- 
ary, and others have never been visited. To 
work this field with any degree of efficiency 
there should be two single ladies on the 
station, one to do school work and one to 
itinerate. 

Mrs. Foote has kept in touch with the 
work south of Wonsan as well as possible, 
through two Bible women, who have given 
efficient service. At one class, a prize was 
offered to the woman who would memorize 
the most Scripture verses during the time 
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the class was in session. The competition 
awakened a keen interest and the winner 
was a new believer who could not distin- 
guish one letter from another, but learned 
the passages from her husband as he read 
and reread them to her. Since then she has 
been diligent and now reads nicely. 


Mrs. Robb held an eight days’ class in the 
church at Tokehi in November and one in 
Mun Chon in March, at both of which the 
interest was good. Short visits were made 
to Song Mun, Mun Pyong and Po Mak 
churches. At the last place, it was a great 
pleasure to find about twenty women and 
girls eager to study and learn to read. 

She could stay but one day and night 
with them, but left the two Bible women, 
Abigail and Rebecca, to carry on the first 
class held in that place. Other groups had 
to be left unvisited. Even with the thought 
of the little children at home tugging at 
ecne’s heart-strings, this country work is 
most enjoyable, and one gets nearer to the 
women in a week of constant association. 


Conclusion. 


In August, we had the great pleasure of 
welcoming Miss Rogers to Korea, and of 
having her with us until annual meeting. 
We hope that she may be very happy in her 
Master’s service in the land of her adoption. 

There was great rejoicing in Wonsan 
when Dr. McMillan returned from furlough, 
and it was known that she could spend two 
months in Wonsan. We hope that the Home 
Church will soon be able to send a medical 
man so that Dr. McMillan may return to 
Wonsan. ; 

During the year over one hundred and 
fifty General Assembly certificates, diplomas 
and seals were distributed, for correctly re- 
citing the Shorter Catechism and Scripture 
verses. 


Wang Hsin, a Chinese convert, was dur- 
ing the Boxer troubles commanded to re- 
pent, and this was his reply: “I have re 
pented already. Before, I was a bad char- 
acter; now, by the grace of God, I have 
changed for the better; I am not going to 
change again for the worse;” and he was 
cut to pieces. 
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HAM HEUNG STATION FOR 1909. 


Missionaries. 


Appointed. 
Rev. D. M. McRae, B.A. .. aS 98.— 
Mrs. D. M. McRae, B.A. .. ¥. 1898 
Miss K. McMillan, M.D. mS UME 
MeV Mee YOUNS J BA. . 1906 
Miss L. H. McCully... ee . -1900 
Diss) Catk. Mair, BoA ios. <3 . 1905 
Statistics. 
THEO OFICAl SLUCODTS Pi iaites- eco 04 on 2 
ACAI GR Ve SUIIDONILG Ak ‘cathe oo. maitre else « 44 
Primary scwoolseDUplIS?.. aus eek ee et 
Native workers... .. .. i ead ety A Zia 36 
Supported by native eran ae eb te 17 
Regular meeting places.. .. ...... oul 
PARCEL VATS SVC AM eat Se ecgiaiie gh oe. aca vous 2 
UE) SEEUR GNa ET anh BOM Lk 69 =a igen enema ie rary re RSA yg 21 
PVEUCLE CM ChAl CIMT SO VOAT tact pack den ca .acaths 6 8 
COTTE TNCATAGL chevady fae fae .s donate ail. cee OS 
POG CUCL INS Ay CAT tee ci anicla’ aly aheta SeasiMe, seins, » 40 
CBU E ON Se se esc cts ce anid eal hte Perey ee OOS 
Addede during year... s.1\. me ean eee prenmine’4 114, 
Total members and ab onuateet deo 


Contributions by native churches.. ..$2,613 


A year ago our small force felt, on re- 
turning from the annual meeting that we 
were indeed small. But we have surely been 
shown that it is “not by might nor by power 
but by My spirit.’ The battle has not been 
ours this past year. 

Never has the country work so eprend and 
grown. The school work has been heavy, 
but progress has stamped it. The building 
of the new church in the city has brought 
burdens and problems with it, but it is a 
constant joy as well. 

Mr. and Mrs. McRae have been sorely 
missed, but we rejoice with them in their 
rest away at home. Dr. McMillan, also a 
member of this station, enjoyed her well- 
deserved furlough; we are glad to again 
welcome her back to Korea. 

Many visitors have cheered us, but best 
of all is the one who has come to stay, Miss 
-Elizabeth McCully. Our thanks are to the 
One who led her here, and the good band 
who sent her. Her presence means much, 
her music is already being put to many 
uses, and with a knowledge of the language 
she is so busily studying, we see years of 
blessed service before her. 

We close the year with gratitude for as- 
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ae = 
sistance rendered by the busy members “of 
the other stations, for continued geod health 
in the absence of a physician, and many 
blessings too numerous to recount. 


The City Church. 


For nearly three years the Ham Heung 
congregation has been preparing to build a 
new church. Two years ago, a large num- 
ber of fine logs were secured, and about 
five hundred yen in money collected. In 
March of the present year, work was finally 
begun; Mr. Paik, a carpenter trained in 
Pyeng Yang in modern methods of building, 
was secured to manage the job. To him is 
largely due the credit for the erection of 
the substantial and realiy fine looking struc- 
ture now almost ready for opening. 

The building is L shaped, each wing being 
74x27 feet. It will have a seating capacity 
of over one thousand. In accord with good 
Korean custom, the ladies will occupy one 
wing and the men and boys the other. Un 
derneath the wing occupied by the men is 
a large basement which will be used for 
committee meetings and Sabbath School 
work. 

Too much praise cannot be given the con- 
gregation for the zeal so often manifested. 
In April, a collection of 1,008 yen (a yen is 
half a dollar) was taken at one time, and 
this, during the next few days, was in- 
creased to over 1,300 yen. Women, in large 
numbers, who could not give money, gave 
their rings, their much-prized and often only 
bit of jewelry; others volunteered to work, 
and day after day, with their waterpots on 
their heads, they carried the water needed in 
such large quantities in preparing the ma- 
terial out of which the walis were made. 
In no place is the Scripture, “the glory of 
a woman is her hair,’ more true than in 
Korea, and yet some of the school girls 
gladly sold the half of that precious adorn- 
ment of nature that the hands of ths work: 
men might not be stayed. 

Many of the men were at work without 
pay a ‘good part of the time. Some of them 
during the ®ummer giving as much as a 
month of their time. When one considers 
that the average wage of these men does 
not exceed fifteen yen ($7.50) per month, 
one begins to realize that much sacrifice 
has been made in order that a suitable 
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house of the Lord might be erected in this 
big heathen city. 

The building, when finished, will, in addi- 
tion to contributed labour, cost four thou- 
sand yen (two thousand dollars gold). Not- 
withstanding their heroic efforts, there will 
be a debt of over one thousand yen, which 
will be met, by whom ? 


Classes. 


The annual winter class for men met this 
year in February, and was attended by two 
hundred and fifty men and boys, of whom 
nearly two hundred were from the surround- 
ing towns and villages. Messrs. Foote and 
Robb were present from Wonsan, and a very 
profitable ten days were spent in study. 

In May, the first session of what we hope 
to become a strong Bible School for the 
Mission, was held in this city. The object 
in this school is to gather the teachers from 
the various churches connected with the 
three stations together for a period of Bible 
.study each year, meeting in rotation at the 
different stations. This session, which last- 
ed ten days, was attended by forty students. 
Mr. Robb and Mr. Young gave courses on 
different books of the Bible; Mr. Kim, the 
Academy head-teacher, gave an interesting 
course on creation. It is hoped that next 
year the term can be lengthened to one 
month, and that the school can be made to 
meet the needs of the mission by training 
native teachers and evangelists. 


The Book Room. 

The Book Room is still kept open, but 
under new management, for the skillful 
hands of Yi Lu Han, the silversmith, are 
no longer there. In July last, after a long 
illness, he was carried to his rest. 


The Prison. 


This year, permission was given for a 
short time to preach in the prison, but dur- 
ing the summer this was withdrawn. How- 
ever, the Master is not without His witness 
there, for the country church teacher, re- 
ferred to later as being a prisoner there, 
preaches with. all the ardour of a Puritan. 
Already some twenty of his companions are 
rejoicing with him in the light of the Cross. 


Woman’s Work. 


The most notable development in our 
woman’s work this year has been the forma- 
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tion and growth of a Women’s Missionary 
Society, organized in November, on the 
model of the W. F. M. Society’s Constitution 
of our Home Church. Articles and By-laws, 
as far as adaptable, were translated into 
the graceful and elaborate Korean. 

While the aim was, primarily, to send out 
women preachers to ail parts of this Ham 
Heung district, we saw the opportunity of 
bringing even our ignorant women into co- 
operation with world-wide evangelization. 
With this in mind, prayer was given pre- 
cedence of all other effort, and a prayer list 
of countries arranged for daily use in the 
homes. Thus women, to whose ears, even 
the very names of Africa, India, etc., were 
strange, began to pray faithfuily for these 
lands. 

In the Ham Heung parent society, Miss 
McCully was made president, Miss Mair, 
treasurer, Biblewoman Hannah, secretary, 
and Mrs. Yi Man Ok, vice-president, while 
the work of gathering new members and col- 
lecting money was entrusted to committees 
of native women and girls. 

Branches of the society were formed a few 
months later in four of the outstations, as 
the result of a trip taken by Miss Mair and 
Hannah, and soon after, at our annual 
Women’s Class, held in the city, attended by 
women from all parts of the field, the work 
was further developed. The city member- 
ship’ is now 115. The seven organized 
branches, with a few “scattered helpers,” add 
about 150 more. 

With a monthly fee of five cents’ for 
women, and one cent for girls, the amount 
of $51.00 has been reached, and, adding spe- 
cial collections for church building, prison, 
Christmas, poor fund and other things, we 
have a total of $78.95 for our first ten 


“months. 


These funds have been applied to the main 
purpose of the society, namely, the support 
of women preachers. One has been constant- 
ly employed since the first of the year. Dur- 
ing March, four others were sent out, and 
in June, two, by special collections. Apart 
from this, Hong Won, our strongest branch, 
has been able to keep another woman at 


work all through the year. 

We have been touched with the joy our 
Korean women feel that they are associated 
with the great society of sisters at home. 

Continued on page 561. 


THE MISSIONARY AT WORK. 


By Str AnpReEw Fraser, K.C.S.I., LL.D., 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR OF BENGAL, INDIA. 


(ADDRESS AT CANADA’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
Coneress, Toronto, APRIL, 1909. 


As I stand before this audience I am 
greatly moved at the thought that so many 
have come together, many of them at so 
great an expenditure of time and trouble 
and money, ail to consider the things that 
concern the Kingdom of our Lord and Sa- 
viour Jesus Christ. I came out gladly to 
this Congress in the hope that I should see 
something of Christian spirit. I did not an- 
ticipate all that I have seen. The half had 
not been told. I thank you for coming to- 
gether, and for the influence that I believe 
your coming together has had on my heart, 
because you love the Lord Jesus Christ, 
and you have received me as you have re- 
ceived me because you think that I love the 
Lord Jesus Christ too. - 

I think that one thing that will occur to 
you after what you have heard this evening 
is, how one is to judge in regard to mission 
work. 


You have heard about missionary critics, 
and those who tell us about mission work 
and bring no favorable reports, but are do- 
ing all that they can to destroy our faith 
in the work of the missionaries. Tnen you 
heard the first speaker ‘to-night who told of 
all that he had seen; and you heard an- 
other speaker who told not only what he has 
geen but what has been done in his.own 
heart through the missionary. 

A man who comes from the mission fie'd 
as I do, without a direct personal interest 
in the work as a missionary, but rather as 
one who has been out to see and to testify 
about it, ought to tell what he thinks, and 
is the kind of witness that ought to be 
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heard. We have to consider this very care- 
fully. 


We are here to-night to consider this 
theme: that the knowledge of missions is 
an inspiration to obedience. Now, how am 
I to know about missions? What. kind of 
witness am I to hear? To whom am I 
to give my attention? Whose evidence is to 
form the basis of my knowledge of mis- 
sions? 

There is a verse in the Psaims of David 
which I command to your earnest attention 
—‘“The works of the Lord are great, sought 
out of all them that have pleasure there- 
in.’ I don’t think I need to talk to sensible 
men about the meaning of that text. When 
I want to learn about the works of the 
Lord I go to the men who have sought them 
out, and { go to those men because those 
men have pleasure in them. 

If I go to a botanist I go to him because 
he has sought out all that he can about 
flowers, because he takes pleasure in 
flowers, because he is able to tell me of the 
work of the Lord in flowers. I don’t go to 
the man who is engaged only in making 
money when I want to find out the wonders 


_of God in geology; I want to know whether 


he knows geology. I don’t want to know 
even whether he is a sensible man; 
that is not enough. I want to know whether 
he takes interest and pleasure in the thing 
about which I am enquiring. 


It is in that way that we have to deal 
with the missionaries from the foreign field. 
It is the sheerest impertinence in any man 
to come and testify about missionary work 
if he has never taken any interest in it at 
all. It is the worst form of impertinence, 
because it is disloyalty. 

We have no right to say that the works 
of the Lord are not great until we have 
ascertained that they are not so. A man 
who goes and looks around without caring 
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what he sees, and then comes to us and tells 
us that he has seen nothing, is not a wise 
man. I don’t want to say anything stronger. 


Now, sirs, there are men that do that very 
thing. And when a man comes to me to 
tell me about Christian work that is going 
on anywhere, whether it is in the home field 
or in the foreign field, I want to know 
what experience he has had of it, what he 
has seen of it, what interest he has taken 
in it, what capacity he has for judging and 
speaking of it, before I care to hear him 
at all. 

This may seem commonplace, but it is of 
the very highest importance; and I do not 
mention it to you only for yourselves; I 
mention it to you that you may take it away 
and tell other people, tell people who are 
being misled that they ought first of all to 
test the witnesses who come to them. 


Now, let me suppose that I am meeting a 
hostile witness in regard to mission work, 
I should like to say to him: 

“Well, have you come from a place where 
missionaries have been working? If so, how 
many of them weré among your acquaintances 
or your personal friends? With how many of 
them did you discuss their work? How 
many of their institutions did you see? 
What colleges did you visit to hear them 
lecturing to the students from our Holy 
Scriptures? To what schools did you go, 
that you might hear them teaching the boys? 
What hospitals have you gone to that you 
might see them gathering the sick around 
them, as our Lord and Master gathered the 
sick around Him when He was on the earth? 
What have you heard about the work among 
the men and women; among the boys and 
the girls? Have you gone out into the villages 
and heard the missionary preach? Have 
you seen the people gather round him, with 
all their sense of sin and weariness, to listen 
to this strange and glorious message of the 
Gospel? Have you gone to a native congre- 
gation? Have you gone to see the native 
Christians at their work? Have you heard 
a native evangelist or a native pastor 
preach? Have you worked or stood along- 
side of a native Christian? Have you 
ever cared to ask anybody whether he was 
a Christian or not?’ 

If he answers all those questions or such 
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questions satisfactorily, then he is probably 
able to tell you something about mission 
work. 


Now I shall venture to commend myself 
as a witness in regard to missions. Not be 
cause I am desirous to commend myself, but 
because I think that you are entitled to 
know what my qualifications are, and also 
because I think it is a good thing that this 
principle which I have laid down should be 
exemplified by an illustration. 

I have been thirty-seven years in India. 
I have served long in one province, and a 
considerable time in another. I have been 
twice, on each occasion for a period of one 
year, connected with a commission, once as a 
member and on another occasion as presi- 
dent, which commissions travelled all over 
India, so that I visited every province in 
India, and a number of native states. 

I have never lived anywhere for any 
length of time at all without knowing all the 
missionaries. I have had some of the mis- 
sionaries among my best friends. It has 
been my duty to visit schools and colleges 
and to see lessons given. It has been my 
pleasure to go and stand and hear mission- 
aries preach. 

I have belonged to a native congregation. 
I am an elder in a native Church. I have 
sat under a native Presbyterian minister. 
I am moderator of the Indian Presbyterian 
Church, which consists for the greater part 
of natives, and I know native Christians 
both as personal friends and also as acquain- 
tances. 

I have worked as an elder in a congrega- 
tion alongside of another elder, who was an 
Indian, and with him I have visited all the - 
families in our district and have become ac- 
quainted with the Indian Christians in their 
poorest circumstances and in their best 
times. I know something about what I am 
talking of. 

You did not semd me out to prospect and 
come and tell you what my ideas are about 
the worthiness of this work, but I come back 
to you as though I had been out, for it is 
God’s providence that takes us where we 
go, and I was a servant of God out there, 
and I come to God’s Church at home to tell 
the Church what I have to tell about mis- 
sion work. 
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You will, perhaps, ask me, as hard-headed 
business men might ask the man who has 
been sent out, “What do you think of this 
enterprise? Is it a work jn which we ought 
to invest our money, or is it a thing from 
which we should stand aloof?” 

I say to you, invest, invest, invest. Invest 
your sympathies, invest your prayers, invest 
your money, invest your efforts; do what 
you can to push forward this glorious work. 
it is a work which is glorious, in my belief, 
not only because I believe in the Lord Jesus 
and in the gracious promises which He has 
given, but also because of what I have seen 
of the results of mission work in the past, 
and of the tendencies and aspirations of hu- 
manity in the mission field. 


Now I should like to draw your attention 
to one or two little incidents out of a long 
‘experience I have had in the mission field. 
IT have not time to-night to take you to the 
fieid as I should like to do, and to show 
you the missionary at work, to draw for 
you, as it were, such pictures as the magic 
lantern sometimes brings you of the mis- 
Sionary in the midst of the village, or of 
the missionary in the school, or of the mis- 
sionary in the hospital, or of the missionary 
in the service at the Church, or to bring 
before your mind many of those scenes that 
1 have often witnessed of the work of the 
missionary in the mission field. 


I should like to tell you that one great 
thing which I have noticed in the mission 
field is this—that apart altogether from the 
direct results of missionary work, apart alto- 
gether from the Christians who have been 
brought out by the missionary effort, there 
is all over India, wherever I have gone, the 
dissemination of great ideas such as we had 
not at all when I went to India thirty-seven 
years ago. 

In many parts of India there are men who 
know about Christianity, who know about 
cur great principles, who practice the prin- 
ciples of our faith, sometimes almost without 
realizing whenee these principles come. 

Mind you there is something more in the 
mission work than the conversion of indl- 
viduals. God forbid that I should ever ven- 
ture for a moment to countenance the theory 
that the conversion of the individual is a 
small matter. The Lord Jesus spent hours 
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in trying to convert one poor woman. The 
Lord Jesus spent hours of the night after 
a weary day in trying to convert one man 
that came to him by night. He did not de 
spise the day of small things, or the indi- 
vidual conversions. 

But remember, we are not only sent, we 
are not only all of us commissioned to 
preach the Gospel to the individual, but we 
are sent out to disciple the nations; and I 
rejoice to think that there is a great pre- 
paration taking place in India, of which I 
speak because I know it; there is a great 
preparation for the turning of the peoples 
of India to the Lord Jesus. 


Besides this most important dissemination 
of Christian ideas I should like to tell you 
also that there are a number of men who 
were among my personal friends, who were 
undoubtedly Christian men, and who 
couldn’t, without difficulty, come out. 

I might tell you of one man with whose 
case I came into acquaintance, who applied 
for baptism, was tested, accepted and bap- 
tized because he had learned the truth in 
a family of a man who never embraced 
Christianity formally himself, and was never 
baptized, and was not known out of his own 
family as a Christian, but who had family 
worship every morning and evening, and 
read our Scriptures, and was the means of 
bringing this man, who went to his house 
as a tutor to his children, to the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 


I am tempted to tell you one other little 
story, because it is one of great interest. 
We had meetings in Rajpur every Sunday 
morning that were addressed by ourselves 
sometimes, and sometimes by men who came 
to us from outside. 

There was no missionary with us, except 
a kind, simple, German missionary who 
kept a great deal to himself in the heart 
of the city. He used to attend these meet- 
ings, but he did not take a public part in 
them because they were in English, and his 
knowledge of English was still a little de- 
fective. 

One man attended these meetings who at- 
tracted our attention again and again. He 
seemed full of the deepest earnestness as 
he listened specially to the story of Christ’s 
life and death, that glorious Gospel which 
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the Apostle Paul says was delivered unto 
us in the living and dying and resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus; but every now and again 
this man absented himself from the meet- 
ing, and we could not help thinking that 
perhaps it was because he felt himself being 
drawn over. 

I went home on sick leave. _My father 
stayed behind in Rajpur, where he had been 
living with me. Because my leave was 
short, he did not go. 

Some time afterwards my father wrote to 
me and said, “I have just had a visit from 
our friend the doctor’—he was an Indian 


doctor—‘“and he tells me that he believes 
in the Lord Jesus and that he accepts Jesus 
as his Saviour, but he says, ‘Of course it 


would never do for me to be baptized, be- 
cause I should thereby be separated from 
my people, from my family, from my nation, 
and the influence that I have and the work 
that Iam doing would be completely marred; 
and so, as this is a spiritual religion, and 
baptism is an outward form and ceremony, 
I don’t propose to be baptized.’ 

“Of course,’ my father continued, “I was 
not going to coerce him, but I said to him, 
‘T understand your point of view, but I 


should like to draw your attention to the 
fact that there is a plain command to con- 


fess Christ and to be baptized. I leave you 


to consider that command.’ ”’ 


te did not hear anything more about 
baptism for some time, but at last this man 
got blood-poisoning and was dying. He sent 
for my father, and said, “Baptize me at 
once, because I cannot go into the presence 
of Christ with the sin of disobedience upon 
me.” 

My father said to him, “I would rather 
not baptize you; baptism is not for the end 
of life, but for the beginning of it; it is 
meant to be a public profession at the be- 
ginning of a Christian life, and if I were 
to baptize you now, instead of being a béne- 
fit to Christ’s cause it might be an injury, 
inasmuch as they would say that I had 
taken advantage of your dying weakness to 
baptize you.” 

He said, “But I will be going into His 
presence with disobedience on my _  con- 
science.” 

My father replied, “Confess your sin and 
trust to Him, and not to the act of baptism 
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for salvation, but if you are in earnest about 
wishing to obey, ask the Lord to let you 
obey and to Spare you to testify.” 

The man said, ‘Will you pray?” and my 
father prayed with him, and from that hour 
he began to amend. He grew stronger and 
stronger, but never a word was spoken about 
baptism. He regained his health complete- 
ly, and my father wrote td me and said, “It 
is very distressing, I have seen him; I never 
raised the subject, and he has never raised 
it with me.” 


The next mail brought me this—that the 


man had come out in his tonga, that is, his 
bullock cart, to my father’s house, and he 
had said to him, ‘Now, sir, I am ready to 
go about my work; no one can say that it 
is in weakness of mind or of body that I am 
being baptized; I ask now to be baptized.” 

My father, who was not a missionary, but ~ 
the minister to the Europeans, and did not 
know anything of that vernacular, said to 
him, “I should love to baptize you, but I 
think if I were you, I should take my place 
among the poor -of my own people, and go 
down to their little German missionary and 
ask him to baptize me alongside of the poor- 
est of my own people. As the Lord Jesus 
took his place with the poor of the flock, 
so go you and take your place alongside of 
the poorest of your own race. If you don’t 
see your way to that, I will baptize you; 
otherwise do it.” ; 

The man said, “I see the right of it, and 
I will do it.” And he went down to the 
German missionary and was baptized. 

Now, I tell you this story not only as the 
story of a conversion,. but as a story which 
shows you clearly by illustration what is 
the point of view of so many of the secret 
disciples. 


And now I want to draw two other pictures 
for you before I turn from these illustra- 
tions. 

I was travelling with my father on an- 
other occasion near the river Wangunga. 
We crossed the river on the Satara and 
pitched our tents. 

A man came over in the afternoon and 
said to me, “I understand that you have got 
a clergyman with you; would it be possible 
for him to celebrate the Holy Communion 
to-morrow? I was converted long ago in 
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Bombay Presidency, hundreds of miles away, 
and since then I have come here and lived, 
and I have a little congregation of seven 
gathered out from amongst the heathen.” 

Here was this lonely Indian Christian 
working without a missionary and without 
any connection with missions. He had been 
converted in the mission field in Bombay, 
and he had carried this blessed Gospel with 
him, and there was a little congregation of 
seven gathered out. 

The next day we sat down around the 
Lord’s table with those seven people, and 
round the open sort of shed in which we 
met there was gathered a great number of 
the village people who saw us celebrate the 
oly Communion and heard the words which 
we were able to address to our fellow Chris- 
tians at the table of the Lord. -And then 
we had a service amongst the Indian hea- 
then, so-called, telling them about the same 
Gospel which they had seen exemplified 
within the house. 

My father said to me that he had never 
been moved so much by anything as by the 
thought of this solitary Indian working 
away amongst his own peopte and reflecting 
Christ and drawing them to Christ and 
building up a wee church of nis own there 
in the wilderness. 


Let me tell you the other story which I 
said I wanted to tell. At Darjeeling I went 
out thirty miles inspecting a few schools 
amongst the hills in a very hilly district, 
so very different from the hot plain by the 
Wangonga of which I have been speaking. I 
came to a little place on the Saturday, about 
thirty miles from Darjeeling. I had with 
me one of the missionaries. We pitched our 
tent and stayed over one Sunday. 

It was a most delightful thing to us, both 
of us being Scotch, and both of us High- 
landers, to see the people coming over the 
hills, to the service of the sanctuary. Can 
you remember the state of things in the 
Highlands when I was a boy forty years 
ago? There are some of you perhaps who 
can—how one used to look at the people 
straggling over the hills, and how you used 
to meet them on the road, and you would 
say, “Mary, have you got all this way?” 
And the poor old woman would say, “Oh, 
aye, I am just as strong as ever I was on 
the Sabbath.” 
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It was exactly the same thing that we 
saw. We saw those Indian Highlanders 
coming over the hills—women carrying their 
babies, some of them in baskets over their 
back as the fishwives of Newhaven, near 
Kdinburgh, carry their creels,some of them 
carrying them on their heads, as the Indian 
women more generally do; and there they 
were, coming mile upon mile for the sake 
of mingling with their fellow-converts in 


‘this blessed service which takes place every 


Lord’s Day there at the little church on the 
hill. It was a splendid scene. It was a 
scene that dwells in our minds forever, who 
have seen it. 


J see that I have jotted down several 
other stories to tell. I don’t propose to 
tell them all. There is one story, however, 
that I think I will give you. I went ong 
time with my wife to see a leper village. 
There were seven hundred inhabitants of 
that village, and all of them lepers. 

Just outside of it there was a little asy- 
lum for the children who had not been 
tainted, and there were one or two little 
houses for the officers in charge. The man 
in supreme charge was a German mission- 
ary named Hahn. 

The village consisted of a number of lit- 
tle cottages, not more than ten to fifteen 
lepers being allowed in one cottage, and it 
was a wonderful thing to see the cleanliness 
of the place. But what was far more won- 
derful was to see the leper missionary, Mr. 
Hahn, go round amongst these people with- 
out one shadow of a shade of disgust in 
his face—nothing but the tenderest and the 


._ kindliest and most smiling of welcomes for 


every one of them—and to see their faces 
light up as he came near. 

Friends, have you ever thought of Jesus 
when He met a leper? When Jesus met a 
leper he stretched forth His hand and 
touched him. Who of us would do that? I 
would not. And I would not on principle, 
because the Master may do what He likes; 
the servant must do what he is let. 

But why did Jesus touch the leper? To 
show us what ought to bse the feeling of our 
heart: bow our hearts ought to go out in 
love and svmpathy so that we could stretch 
forth our hands to help them. Mr. Hahn 
has learned to keep his hand off, but you 
could see that his heart went right out, and 
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it was a beautiful thing to go through that 
sad, melancholy place, and to see how Jesus 
had made it glad. 

After I had gone around the whole place 
we announced that we were going to have 
a service in the church, and the bell rang 
and they came, poor souls, some of them 
hobbling along on their broken bodies; 
they came there to the church and sat down 
in rows to listen to the Gospel. 

Mr. Hahn said that he would like me to 
speak to them, and then he turned to them, 
and said, “Your Lieutenant-Governor’’—or, as 
they call me, your Lord Sahib—“is going 
to say a few words to you.” I can tell you 
that I seldom felt the presence of Jesus 
more than when I was speaking to those 
poor, despised outcasts, whom the love of 
Jusus had made us able to take to our 
hearts. 

All the asylums of Bengal, with only one 
small exception, are now in the hands of 
missionaries, because we know that there is 
no one that is so prepared to sacrifice every- 
thing for love as missionaries in the service 
of the Lord Jesus. 

And as you have heard this evening, if 
you go on to study mission work you will 
have your impulses growing, and those im- 
pulses will press you to more study. 


There is another thing that has been 
brought before your attention again and 
again during these meetings, and that is 
that the Lord God has formed a purpose 
about His Son, and that the purpose of God 
will stand. “There be many devices in a 
man’s heart, but the purpose of the Lord, 
that shall stand”; and Jesus shall reign, and 
He shall be upon the Throne surrounded 
by a great multitude that no man can 
number. 

You have been told that those who are 
working with Christ in His work will share 
His Throne and will enter into His joy. 
That is a thing that you have been asked 
to look forward to. It has been given to 
you as an inspiration. 

There is a third thing that I should like 
to tell you. Oh, are your hearts ever dull 
and dark for the absence of Jesus? Do you 
ever feel that His life seems to have been 
withdrawn? That you cannot tell where to 
find Him? That you cannot feel for Him? 
That he seems to be gone from you? 
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is it? May it not be just this—that Jesus 
is seeking the lost, and you are staying 
behind? 


CHARACTER MOULDED BY PUR- 
SUIT. 


Whatever be the ambition that rules a 
man, that ambition will give to the man 
something of its own complexion and cha- 
racter. Our pursuits react upon us, and 
bring us more or less into sympathy with 
them. So, if a man have an earthly ambi- 
tion, he becomes earthly; if he have a hea- 
venly ambition he becomes heavenly. 


Our pursuit, whatever it is, somehow 
moulds us into its likeness. If a man gives 
himself to cunning and intrigue, his heart 
becomes a labyrinth of tortuous, crooked 
ways. If a man’s great ambition is to be 
rich, his heart in time becomes as hard as 
the gold he is pursuing. If a man’s ambi- 
tion is to scatter seeds of kindness, he finds 
that “the quality of mercy is not strained; 
it blesses him that gives and him that 
takes.” 

Thus our character is moulded by our 
pursuits. As a heavy cloud casts its dark 
shadow upon the earth, or as the setting 
sun gilds the earth with beauty, so we catch 
something of the color of the object to 
which our face is.turned. If we look to the 
earth chiefly, we get the earthly look. If 
we lift our face to the heavens, we get the 
heavenly look. Wherever our treasure is— 
on earth or in heaven—there our heart will 
be; and it is the heart that gives the tone 
to the whole man,—EHx. 


SINS GREEDINESS. 


There is no form of sin that does not 
affect in every department of one’s life the © 
one who commits it. A man who was 
making a special effort to succeed in an en- 
tirely secular matter which was neverthe- 
less of great importance to his welfare, was 
at the same time having a fight to keep his 
Spiritual life at its highest and best. 


Then he realized that he had no right to 
expect to succeed in the first detail, which 
called for the most watchful care, unless he 
won the victory also in the other seemingly 
remote effort. Failure in the one would 
surely tend toward failure in the other. 
Victory in the one would give added 
strength for the other. 

We are not, like ocean steamers, built in 
separate water-tight compartments. Our 
lives are intercommunicating between head, 
heart, hands: and spirit. There is no such 
thing as a ‘fone sin’ man. Sin’s love of 
company is beyond the control of one who 
gives any sort of sin a welcome.—sS. S. 
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FROM A PASTOR’S NOTE BOOK. 
By Rey. JosePH RorkKe. 


When you saw John, you were instinct- 
ively drawn to him. There was nothing 
stately in his presence or manner, but there 
was a look of alertness about him, and 
deep earnestness in those gleaming eyes 
which looked at you beneath his overhang- 
ing brows, which impressed you favourably. 
He was somewhat under the average height 
and a “black-a-viced man,” as the people 
phrased it, or in other words he had dark 
hair, and a short black curling beard. 


You felt, when you had a talk with him 
for a few minutes, that here was a man 
who knew what he was about, for he had 
no time to waste, and here too was a man 
who was dead in earnest about religion, 
and religion with him was a life business. 
It saturated his speech, it toned down the 
aggressiveness which was natural to him, 
until he was almost womanly in his ten- 
derness; it brought a merry twinkle to his 
eye, and it tingled down his arms to his 
hands so that they grasped yours in an un- 
forgettable shake. 


His home was a very humble one. A 
room and kitchen sufficed for him and his 
wife and children. His weekly wage was 
about thirty shillings, but with broken time, 
etc., the average throughout the year was 
a few shillings less. The most prized fur- 
niture of the home was its few books, which 
included some of the great Christian Clas- 
sics, such as Boston’s “Fourfold State,” and 
Baxter’s “Saints’ Rest,’ also Matthew Hen- 
ry’s Commentary on the Scriptures in three 
huge volumes, a book or two on history, 
and, if my memory serves me right, Mil- 
ton’s “Paradise Lost.” 


To see John A in his glory, it was 
needful to stand in the crowd that gath- 
ered round him at the street corner on 
Saturday evening, when he mingled wise 
words about temperance with Gospel ap- 
peals to the sodden wastrels who paused 
to listen, or on a Sunday evening when, 
metaphorically, he had his coat off, and 
went tooth and nail for his hearers in 
burning, heart-searching words. 

There was no “Larger Hope” in his 
preaching, but a great deal about “the ter- 
ror of the Lord” and the urgency of the 
Gospel message, backed up by some apt story 
which brought an unusual moistness to 
many eyes. 

He had also large Bible classes for young 
men and women. They met on separate 
evenings in a hall which they had hired, 
and many young men and women owed 
their souls to “John’s” faithful appeals. 

It is true that his language had more 
force than elegance, but he understood his 
hearers and they understood him. He knew 
the human heart and he knew God’s book, 
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and he had experience of God's grace. No- 
body seemed to notice his grammatical 
blunders. Indeed they were almost a neip, 
for they identified his speech with the 
everyday language of the people. 

It was my privilege to be a good deal as- 
sociated with him, and he opened his heart 
to me again and again. In private I found 
the man, who in public had his face set as 
a fiint, like a little child, leaning on me 
sometimes, though less experienced than 
himself, for comfort and cheer. 


He was often sorely troubled about the 
waywardness of some lad or girl, and uitter- 
ly worn out by his travail of spirit as well 
as his labours. I felt humbled and rebuked 
many a time by his unflagging zeal. Heaven 
and Hell were very real to him, and time 
and death and judgment and the cross. Hie 
saw and felt and spoke. 


One day I asked him ‘to tell me how it 
was that he was first brought to Christ, 
and his story was to this effect: “I was a 
careless beggar until long past my appren- 
ticeship. I never bothered my head about 
God or devil. I could take a good stiff glass 
now and then, though I was not a drunkard. 

“One of the fellows in the yard where I 
vas working says to me one day, ‘Would 
ye like to hear Richard Weaver?’ 

“Says I, ‘Yes, I would like fine,’ without 
thinking very much about it. 

“Says he, ‘Will you go with me to-night? 
He is in the City Hall.’ 

“At night we went to the City Hall. How 
Weaver preached! He swung his arms 
about and shouted, ‘sinner! sinner! sinner!’ 
until my hair nearly stood up. 

“There was an after-meeting, and I stayed 
behind, though I wasn’t very anxious, but 
only a bit restless. 

“Weaver comes up to me and says, ‘Young 
man, do you believe that. you are a sinner?’ 

CY OSs Says: ol, 

“Says he, ‘Go home and thank God for 
Jesus Christ.’ 

“Then he left me, for there were a great 
many waiting. I was very angry at this 
funny way of speaking to me, and I vowed 
that I never would go back to such a meet- 
ing again. 

“Next day, when I was working in ‘he 
yard, the words came back to me, ‘Young 
man, thank God for Jesus Christ.’ 1 worked 
hard and tried 4ll sorts of things to get 
them out of my mind, but it was no use. 
They kept always coming back to’ me, 
‘Thank God for Jesus Christ. You've never 
thanked God for Jesus Christ.’ 

“At last I could bear it no longer, and 
I went away into a quiet corner, and [ 
thanked God for Jesus Christ for the first 
time in my life. I rose to my feet a new 
man. That’s a good may years ago, and 
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life’s been a different tuing to me ever Since, 
and I feel that I can’t thank or serve my 
Saviour Jesus Christ enough.” 


Such was the story of this humble :.nd 
remarkable man,;which I have Anglicized 
that it may be intelligible to all. His soul 
was born in an act of gratitude to God for 
’ Jesus Christ. I havé often thought that 
many like him might feel the stirrings of a 
new life, were they to cry for the grace of 
“opened lips,’ and honestly try to thank 
God for Jesus Christ.”—“The Monthly Mes- 
senger’ of the Presbyterian Church of Eng- 
land. 


UNIVERSALISM, 


The following estimate of Universalism 
from “The Michigan Presbyterian,” is 
courteous and kind, but candid and true. It 
shows very clearly that Universalism has 
nothing to give rest and peace to the rest- 
less soul of man. It has not that which 
men need and want. 


“The Universalists have been holding 
their national convention in Detroit during 
the past week, and hundreds of delegate3 
have come from all parts of the land, es- 
pecially from New England. 

“Fraternal greetings have been received 
from the Jews, Unitarians, Congregational- 
ists and some of the Hvangelical bodies. 

“A good deal has been made of the fact 
that the Presbyterian ministers. did not in- 
vite the Universalists to supply their pulpits 
last Sunday. 

“But why should a Universalist wish to 
occupy a Presbyterian pulpit ? To proclaim 
his peculiar views while knowing that these 
are utterly at variance with the Presbyte- 
rian faith? Surely no Universalist would 
wish to be so discourteous. 

“Or would he wish it as an opportunity 
to preach the living, life-giving gospel of the 
Son of God ? That is the kind of preaching 
Presbyterians want and that is just what 
Universalists fail to give their hearers. 
They have no message that meets the ur- 
gent need of the human heart. They do 
10t have the note of warning for the sinner 
nor do they have the word of cheer and 
comfort for the Christian. 


“Their history proves that their doctrine 
does not appeal to the people who want the 
benefits of religion. For the past fifty years 
no sect in the land, considering their num- 
bers, has been more highly favored by 
wealth or education or culture, and yet they, 
have made very little advance. 


“What, to-day, are their schools, colleges, 
seminaries of learning, or their missions at 
home or in foreign lands, or what help are 
they bringing to evangelize the negroes, 
Mormons, Mexicans or mountaineers, com- 
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pared with other bodies that were less fa- 
vored in the early beginnings? 
“The Universalists are a cultured, pleasant 


‘people, and aim to do good work along the 


lines of social and moral reform, but they 
have never taken religion seriously, and yet 
the people who have grown tired of self and 
sin want a serious religion. 


HOW BILL JONES BECAME fiR. 
WILLIAM JONES. 


\ 


Big, hulking Bill Jones drew a dollar a 
day as a roustabout in a western factory 
and spent most of it for whisky and dog- 
gery. He started in to break up the noon 
shop meeting and wanted to fight. He did 
not want education or religion. The leader 
saw that he needed a bath and told him it 
he wanted one he might drop in at the Y. 
M. C. A. and they would take care of him. 


The next night he showed up and was 
put under the sanitary shower, and he 
came again. He braced up, got cleaner 
clothes and stopped in at the reading room. 
His wits began to work. Later he decided 
that he did want education and went into 
the classes in arithmetic and penmanship. 

He brought his wife and little girl to the 
building to attend lectures and entertain- 
ments and liked this social life better than 
the saloon’s. He got bigger wages, his 
wife got a new dress, and his tenement be- 
gan to look like a home. 


Then he dropped into the services. The 
songs touched a new chord in his life. Then 
ie “went in for the full thing’’—all the as- 
sociation had to offer—and instead of a bot- 
tle in Big Bill’s pocket there was a Bible, 
he goes to bed sober at night aiter 
reading a Psalm and family prayers. 

It was first the bath and the gymnasium 
with their physical benefits; then the read- 
ing room and educational classes, and the 
mental awakening; the entertainments and 
friendly touch, the men’s meetings and 
moral redemption, and the man and his life 
and home were different. 


That was nine years ago, and Bill Jones 
is now Mr. William Jones, practically in 
charge of the entire plant where he was a 
roustabout. He draws a big salary, owns 
a fine home, is a prominent member of the 
church, and one of the most valued citizens 
in the community, while the little girl, 
whom the drunken brute used to beat, gra- 
duated valedictorian at tue head of her class 
of 150 in the high school.—Charles B. Brown 
in Association Men. 


Hold fast to the Bible as the sheet-an- 
chor of your liberties; write its precepts 
in your hearts, and practice them in your 
lives.—U. S. Grant. 
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THE SOURCE OCF UNHAPPINESS. 


‘The source of nearly all the evil and un- 

happiness of this worid is selfishness. We 
know it; but we still keep on being selfish. 
We see that the world might be made 
ideally beautiful if only all people would 
live unselfish lives; and yet we keep on 
being selfish. We strive after the things 
that will minister to our immediate satis- 
faction, and hate people who get in our way 
and hinder the attainment of these things. 
And so we keep on, and the world jars and 
is unharmonious and is darkened and is 
miserable; and we wonder why God has 
not made things more fair, when it is we 
ourselves who are marring the purpose of 
God, which we can plainly see. 


WHAT IS THE CHIEF END OF LIFE. 


Under the above heading the following 
from an exchange is an excellent commen- 
tary on, or rather amplification of the great 
question which opens our grand old Shorter 
Catechism “What is the chief end of man.” 

The end of life is not to do good, although 
so many of usthinkso. It isnot to win souls 
although I once thought so. The end of life is 
—to do the will of God. That may be inthe 
line of doing good or winning souls, or it 
may not. For the: individual, the answer 
to the question, “What is the end of my 
life?” is: “Too do the will of God, whatever 
that may be.” 

Spurgeon replied to an invitation to 
preach to an exceptionally large audience, 
“I have no ambition to preach to ten thou- 
sand people, but to do the will of Goda’— 
and he declined. 


A young minister in Illinois, on a small 
salary, who has a wife and five children, re- 
cently received an offer of $50.00 per week 
and all expenses to go on the lecture plat- 
form. He replied, “The Lord never called 
me to lecture, but to preach the Gospel’— 
and dismissed the matter from his mind. 


If we could have no ambition past the 
will of God, our lives would ibe successful. 
If we could say, “I have no ambition to go 
to the heathen, I have no ambition to win 
souls; my ambition is ‘to do the will of 
God, whatever that may ibe,’”’ that makes all 
lives equally great, cr equally small, te- 
cause the only great thiny in a life is what 
of God’s will there is in it. The maximum 
achievement of any man’s life, after it is 
all over, is to have done the will of God. 


No man or woman can have done any 
more with a life—no.Luther, no Spurgeon, 
no Wesley, no Melancthon can have done 
any more with their lives; and a dairy- 
maid or a scavenger can do as much. 

Therefore, the supreme principle upon 
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which we bave to run our lives is to ad- 
here, though temptation, and prosperity, 


and adversity, to the will of God, wherever 
that may lead cus. It may take you to 
China, or you who are going to Africa may 
havo to stay where you are; you who are 
going to be an evangelist may thave to go 
into business, and you who are going into 
business may have to become an evangelist. 
But there is no happiness or success in any 
life till that principle is taken possession 
of.—Selected. 


THE COST OF THEIR PRAYERS. 

“T want you to spend fifteen minutes 
every day praying for Foreign Missions,” 
once said a pastor to some young people 
in his congregation. “But beware how you 
pray, for I warn you that it is a very cost- 
ly experiment.” 

“Costly ?” they asked in surprise. 


“Ay, costly,” he ‘cried. “When Carey 
began to pray for the conversion of the 
world, it cost him himself, and it cost 


those who prayed with him very much. 
Brainerd prayed for the dark-skinned sayv- 
ages, and after two years of blessed work 
it cost him his life. 

Two students in Mr. Moody’s summer 
school began to pray the Lord of the har- 
vest to send forth more servants into His 
harvest; and, lo! it is going to cost our 
country thousands of young men and 
women who have, in answer to this prayer, 
gone forth to foreign fields, or pledged 
themselves: to this work.’—Forward. 


POVERTY AND WEALTH. 
By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


“Comrades, I was born in poverty, and 
would not exchange its sacred memories 
with the richest millionaire’s son who ever 
breathed. What does he know about mother 
or father? These are mere names to him. 

Give me the life of the boy whose mother 
is nurse, seamstress, washerwoman, cook, 
teacher,’ angel and saint all in one, and 
whose father is guide, exemplar and friend. 
Nec servants to come between. These are 
the boys who are born to the best fortune. 


Some men think that poverty is a dread- 
ful burden and that wealth leads to happi- 


tess. What do they know about it? They 
know only one side; they imagine the 
other. I have lived both, and I know there 


is very little in wealth that can add to 
human happiness beyond the small com- 
forts of life. Millionaires who laugh are_ 
rare. My experience is that wealth is apt 
to take the smiles away.” 
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ETERNITY, 
WHERE SHALL I SPEND IT? 


Many years ago when the elder Forbes 
Winslow was living—the most eminent 
pathologist in diseases of the mind that 
England ever produced—there came over 
from France a young Frenchman to consult 
Dr. Forbes Winslow. He brought letters of 
recommendation from many eminent men 
in France, among them one from Napoleon 
III, at that time Emperor of France. Dr. 
Forbes Winslow read the letters, and then 
turned to the young Frenchman and said: 

“What is your -trouble?” 

He said: “I don’t know.” 

“Have you lost money?” 

“No, not lately.” 

“Have you suffered in honour or reputa- 
tion?” 

“No, not so far as I know.” 

' “Have you lost friends?” 
“No, not recently.” 
“Then what is it keeps you awake?” 


He said:: “Dr. Winslow, I’d rather not 
tell.” 

Dr. Winslow said: “If you don’t tell I 
can’t help you.” cate 


“Well,” said the young Frenchman, “my 
trouble is this: I am an infidel, and my 
father was an infidel before me. But 
strangely enough every night when I lie 
down to sleep this question rises before 
me, ‘Eternity, and where shall I spend it?’ 
During the night I can’t think of but that 
one thing, and I can’t sleep; or if I suc- 
ceed in falling into troubled slumber it is 
more awful than my waking hours, and I 
start from some horrid dream all a-tremble. 
That question haunts me ail the night, 
‘Hiternity, and where shall I spend it?” 

Dr. Forbes Winslow said: “I can’t help 
you, but I can tell you a physician that 
can.” He took his Bible froma table, and 
turned to Isaiah liii., 5,-and read, “He was 
wounded for our transgressions, He was 
bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him; and by His 
stripes we are healed.” 

There was a curl of scorn upon the 
Frenchman’s lip. He said: “Dr. Winsiow, 
do you mean to tell me that a man in your 
eminent scientific position believes that ef- 
fete superstition of Christianity?” 

“Yes,” said Dr. Forbes Winslow, “I be- 
lieve in Jesus Christ, and I believe in the 
Bible; and believing in Christ and the Bible 
has saved me from becoming what you 
are.” 

The man dropped his head for a moment. 
Then he said: 


“If IT am an honest man I ought at least 
to be willing to consider it, ought I not? 
Will you teach me?” 

Dr. Winslow consented, and the physician 
of the mind became the physician of the 
soul. He showed the young man from the 
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Bible the way out of darkness-into light. | 
In three or four days his doubts were all 
gone, and he went back to France with his 
mind at rest, for he had settled the ques- 
tion of “Eternity, and where shall I spend 
it?’ He would spend it with Christ in 
glory. 

Thank God I know where I shall spend 
eternity. Do you?—Dr. Torrey. 


THE SOCUL’S LONGING. 


Nothing can satisfy the longings of the 
soul but God. The soul is immortal, and, 
therefore, cannot be fed with earthly 
things. Riches, honor, ease, comfort and 
all that can be bestowed will fail to satisfy 
its hunger. It cries out for God. It must 
have communion with the unseen and the 
eternal. It seeks intimacy with the world 
above. 

What a thought! Each of us has domi- 
ciled in these bodies this spark of immor- 
tal life, and it longs for its freedom from 
its entanglement. It will revel amid these 
surroundings where God is honored. It 
drinks in the beautiful and the sublime. It 
soars, and sings, and shouts, eager for its 
native element; can hardly be content with 
its present surroundings. Like the eagle in 
its cage, it longs for an upward flight. 

The highest mountain crag of earth will 
not answer for a perch. Beyond sun, moon 
and stars it must soar. Beyond where morn- 
ing light shines, or evening shadows ga- 
ther, it must ascend. 

It is an impressive and awful thought 
that, as individuals, we have this soul in 
custody. It is my soul. lt has been com- 
mitted to my care. Its welfare is in my 
hands. Shall I be true to the promptings 
of this spiritual nature, or recreant to my 
sacred trust ? I feel the stir of vast enter- 
prises around me. Within the struggle 
continues. I cannot repress these feelings. 
It is immortality that is asserting its 
rights. The soul seeks for help. It must 
have it. See to it, my brother, that it is 
properly fed.—Selecied. 


PREPARING THE WAY. 


A pathetic story that comes from China” 
gives an illustration of how medical mis- 
sions prepare the way for the advance of 
Christianity. A military graduate was suc- 
cessfully treated for a cataract at the mis- 
sion hospital in Hankow. As he returned 
to his home forty-eight other blind men 
gathered about him, and begged him to lead 
them to the wonderful foreign doctor. So 
this strange procession of blind men, each 
holding on to the other’s rope, walked for 
250 miles to Hankow, and nearly all were 
cured. One, who could not be cured, re- 
ceived, while in the hospital, the better gift 
of spiritual healing.—Ex. 
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INDIA’S DEGRADATION. 


By our MIssionary, Rev. Dr. F. Smuirn. 


Let me tell you something of the great 
“méla” which took place here in Ujjain this 
summer, of which you have heard. 

It is an important event occurring once 
in twelve years. Many thousands of weary 
pilgrims come to bathe in the holy river, 
and wash away the twelve year old ac- 
cumulation of sin in its life-giving stream. 
I have no pleasure in describing it. It is 
a horrid nightmare. Pictures that might be 
sent would be considered indecent and are 
prohibited. 

It gave us the opportunity to sell 411 
Scripture portions and 1,000 other Christian 
books, but it was on the whole rather a hin- 
drance than a help to our work. 

The last was the great day of the feast. 
The Maharajah of Gwalior was to take part 
in the proceedings, and a gorgeous pavilion 
was erected on the river front. The seeth- 
ing, swaying multitudes! Every tower and 
roof and window was freighted with a 
human cargo. 

Then the procession of 40,000 Gurus, or 
holy men, led by flags and insignia of the 
different orders, on elephants. As one of 
their doctrines is that clothes are a mark 
of sin, and the wearing of clothes the great- 
est sin, the rest can be imagined. A pro- 
cession of 40,000 in the midst of hundreds of 
thousands of interested believers, intensely 
interested and hungering for something they 
do not find. 

The police had a hard time, but did, on 
the whole, very well. When the Gurus 
reached the river they immersed themselves 
and then passed away from the crowd to 
their solitary meditations. 

When some of the people are asked what 
they got at the “Mela,” the answer is, ‘““We 
saw a vision,—men wholly given up to the 
service of God.” One poor old hungry man 
said, “Can you tell why I get nothing? I 
have visited all the sacred places, others say 
they get visions, I get nothing. If I could 
get just one vision, I would be satisfied.” 

These “holy” men live in the villages, but 
not to teach or help, simply to beg, to ba 


supported whilst they seek their own sal- 
vation through emotional excitement, ecs- 
tasy. They have no thought for the people’s 
good, who are sheep without a shepherd. 
The work and the people are full of in- 
terest to me. May the Lord of the harvest 
send us more labourers and more power. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


It will be the most superb sight that our 
generation has seen in the heavens. 

First seen by Dr. Max Wolf at Heidel- 
berg on September 11, it will become visible. 
to the unaided eye, and by January or 
February will be a splendid object. 

The comet is named from the English as- 
tronomer Halley, who died in 1742, after a 
long life of acute scientific observations. He 
was the first to foretell the return of a 
comet, and this comet is the one whose re- 
turn, in 1759, he confidently predicted; and 
it did return. It comes every 75 years. 

Halley’s comet, therefore, taught the 
world that comets are subject to the law of 
gravitation, and are not the wild wanderers. 
they had been imagined. 

This comet has a recorded history of 
about 2,000 years. 

It was the the fiery sword hanging over 
Rome that portended the death of Agrippa, 
Piso. 

It flamed, a terrible omen, above Jeru- 
salem in A. D. 65, just before Titus de- 
stroyed the Holy City. 

In 1066 it was William the Conqueror’s 
oriflamme. 

In 1456 it filled Europe with terror of 
the Turk, who had just seized Constanti- 
nople; and the Pope ordered prayers for 
safety from “the Turk and the comet.” 

It was last seen in 1835, when it was 
visible for nine and a half months, and at- 
tuined a length of one-third the space from 
horizon to zenith. 

Since then it has been out in space 3,400,- 
000,000 miles from the sun. It is now 
about 500,000,000 miles away, and will come 
within 4,500,000 miles of us. Just now it. 
is in the constellation Orion, near Gemini; 
only you need a fine telescope to see it 
“How wonderful are Thy words, O God!” 


TWO HONAN GIRLS. 


By Mrs. MENzIESs, our MISSIONARY. 


“Let me mention two interesting cases,” 
writes Mrs. Menzies, our missionary at 
Hwaikign, Honan, China. 

“One, a young girl about eighteen years 
old, came to have her eyes treated, but 
nothing could be done for them. She 
seemed very sad and lonely, but stayed on 
because those who brought her also wanted 
treatment. 

Although she had not the use of her eyes 
in study, she learned much more quickly 
than the others, and seemed to find comfort 
and joy in the knowledge of the truth. 

Before they left she had learned several 
hymns by heart, a little prayer and the ten 
commandments, and she said she would be 
happier now when she went home for she 
could speak to God, she seemed to feel the 
presence of the Saviour. 

The other case was that of a little girl 
too, the daughter of an official in Shansi. 
She remained three months in the hospital 
and during that time learned to read, study- 
ing the Catechism and several hymns. 

I had been told that she had a fearful 
temper, but she seemed most patient and 
grateful. To help to while away the time 
She learned to do hair pin braid and cork 

work and was interested in pictures and a 
doll the children gave her. 

She left taking her little book with her 
and promising to tell her sisters at home 
about what she had learned, and asked for 
copies of the hymns that she knew that she 
might show them. 


KILLING THE DRAGON. 


A little boy, four years old, was much im- 
pressed by the story of “St. George and the 
Dragon,” which his mother had been read- 
ing to him and his sister, and the next day 
he said to his father. 

“Father, I want to be a saint.” 

“Very well, John,” said his father, “you 
may be a saint if you choose, but you will 
find it very hard work.” 

“T don’t mind,” replied John, 
be a saint and fight a dragon. 
I could kill one!” 

“So you shall, my boy.” 

“But when can I be one?” persisted the 
ehild. 

“You can begin to-day,” 


“I want to 
JT am sure 


said his father. 
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“But where is the dragon?” 

“T will tell you when he comes out. 

So the boy ran on SEE cence) to play 
with his sister. 

In the course of the day some presents 
came for the two children. John’s was a 
book, and his sister Catherine’s a beautiful 
doll. Now, John was too young to care for 
a book, but he dearly loved dolls, and when 
he found that his sister had what he con- 
sidered a much nicer present than his own 
he threw. himself on the floor in a passion 
of tears. 

His father, who happened to be there, said 
quietly: “John, John, the dragon is out.” 

The child stopped crying, and said no- 
thing. That evening, however, when he 
bade his father good-night, he ‘whispered: 
“Papa, I am very glad Catherine has the 
doll. *f- did kill the’ dragon.” ——Sel- 


TRADE-BRINGERS. 


‘My, that is a shabby suit you are wear- 
ing. You must get a new one. You look 
disreputable.” 

He was standing before the show-window 
of a clothing store. He was talking to him- 
self, or rather to the rusty-suited man he 
saw in the big mirror. 

Those big mirrors are trade-bringers. 
Looking at the elegant new suits in the 
window, then catching sight of his own 
rusty suit in the mirror, the contrast makes 
a man feel ashamed. 

He didn’t realize how sorry he did look 
He sees himself as he really is, by the con- 
trast. And at once he wants to fix up. It 
is helpful for a man to see his own shab- 
biness. It is the first step toward im- 
provement. 

A man had some unclean personal habits; 
he told stories not fit to hear; he was 
rather loose in his business morals; he wa 
irreverent. Yet he thought himself a church 
member in good standing. 

He avent on: a camping vacation with 
some gentlemanly, Christian, business 
young men. They had a jolly, good time. 
But with all their joking, he did not hear 
a single smutty or irreverent word. They 
read the Bible, sang and prayed about their 
camp fire night and morning. 

By contrast he saw his own shabbiness 
and was ashamed. He had not before re- 
alized how much he did lack of being a 
Christian gentleman. The Bible as a look- 
ing-glass in which to see himself, and con- 
trasting himself with some upper-class men, 
taught him a wholesome lesson, showed 
him that he was a lower-class man, made 
him want to fix up. 

What effect does your life have on other 
men? And mine? Are we trade-bringers 
for the business of making men better? Do 
we heln the Bible draw men to Christ?— 
Cumberland Presbyterian. 


1909 
A BRIDE’S INFLUENCE. 


There was a man employed in the steel 
works at Okura, Japan, who, with his wife, 
was much opposed to Christianity. He had 
a sister in Tokyo who became a Christian 
five or six.years ago, and from that time 
prayed for that brother and his family. 

Last year his wife died, leaving six chil- 
dren. Very soon he began looking for an- 
other wife, as he had a hard time getting 
aJong without one. The sister in Tokyo 
wrote him of a young woman, a friend of 
hers. She told him that if he could marry 
her she would be very kind to his children, 
and added, “She.is a Christian.” 


The man was in despair and thought even 
if she were a Christian he must have some 
one, so he went to Tokyo to investigate. The 
young woman was no other than the daugh- 
ter of the pastor through whose leading his 
sister had become a Christian. 


When he say her he at once wanted her, 
for she is very pretty. 

At first the father would not consent t 
giving her to a non-Christian man, but he 
would not give up. 

The young woman said she was willing to 
go, for she knew and loved the sister, and 
she respected the man and felt that it was a 
place where she could do much good. 

So, finally, with the understanding that 
there should be a Christian wedding, and she 
should always be allowed perfect freedom 
in her religious belief, the father consented, 
and they were married in his church. Then 
she left Tokyo and came away aown here to 
be the mother of these six children. 

One of the first things she did was to have 
the old grandparents, her husband’s father 
and mother, come back. They had left be- 
cause of the unkindness of the former wife. 

I have seldom seen a happier home in 
Japan than theirs. The children love their 
stepmother, and she is devoted to them. 

The old grandmother, seeing the love and 
tenderness of her new daughter-in-law, said, 
“Well, if that is*Christianity I: want. to 
know more about it.” So she has been 
going to the Bible woman to learn about the 
Bible. 

Her husband has been reading his Bible 
for some time, and recently he went witb 
his wife to some special meetings. The last 
evening he knelt and prayed that God would 
reveal to him Christ, the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life, and that he would forgive his 
sins and make him, too, a child of God.— 
Alice Finlay, in Woman’s Missionary Friend. 


WHEN SILENCE IS GOLDEN. 


When our houses take fire, says Dr. Cuv- 
ler, the first impulse is to go after a bueke\ 
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of water. But if temper takes fire, the first 
impulse is to throw on more fuel. 


Now, the best bucket of water for a roused 
temper is resolute silence. If, whenever an 
irritating act were done, or an injury struck 
us, we should firmly seal our lips for even 
ten minutes, we would save ourselves many 
a quarrel, many a heartburn, many a morti- 
fication, many a disgrace to our religious 
profession. Speech is often explosive and 
shattering. Silence is cooling. It cools off 
and cools other people. One of the calmest 
men I ever knew told me that he used to 
be violently passionate, but he broke his 
temper by resolutely bridling his tongue 
until his anger died away.—Exchange. 


PUITER’S REPORTS. 
By SypDNEY DAYRE. 


“T didn’t think you would hurt-me so,” 
said mother. 


Peter hung down his head and feit 
ashamed. He Knew that the hurt wus a 
very bad-one. Mother was looking over 


the school report he had just brought her. 
“Reading 60, spelling 55. Conduct,—9, 


dear, Peter! 40! Perhaps [f should not feel 
so over the lessons, for [ know that some 
boys are not as bright as others about 


learning—but, conduct! That a boy of mine 
should. behave no better than the boys who 
come out of homes where they get Re 
training. What kind of a mother de your 
teachers think you have?” 

Very well Peter knew what the low con- 
duct per cent. meant. The whisperings to 
his seat-mate when he should have been 
studying. The drawing funny pictures: on 
his slate to make the boys laugh. And that 
dreadful day when he put out his foot as 
Jim ‘Day passed his desk, and Jim had 
falien. t 

“Tm sorry—” he began in a choked voice. 
Peter began to wonder whether he could not 
keep from making his mother sorry again 
in this way. It would mean a good deal. 
He had said he would go off with some of 
the boys early next morning to fish. That 
Surely meant a tardy mark on his next re- 
port. It was hard to give it up. But was 
all the fishing in the world worth that look 
on mother’s face? 

Soon the boys began to miss the fun they 
had learned to look for from Peter. They 
called him ‘“‘teacher’s pet,’ and he did not 


like it. 
But there was another side to it, he soon 
began to find out. It was good to have 


in his heart the feeling that he was doing 

right. He soon began to find it nice, to 

have his teacher look pleased with him. 

And O, how good it was to have the hurt 

Look all gone from mother’s face when he 
“oveht her his next report.—Ex. 
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HOW THE RED CROSS SOCIETY 
BEGAN. 


There were many battles fought in Italy 
during the struggle for independence in 
which Garibaldi played so great a part. 


But there was one battle that has a pe- 
culiar interest for all soldiers and all peo- 
ple who care for soldiers, because something 
happened that brought about a great bene- 
fit to fighting armies. Yet it seemed a little 
thing at the time. 

It was this: that one man was struck 
with a great idea and he did not let it die 
out of his mind. 

It is a midsummer day in the year 1859, 
and a blazing Italian sun is pouring down 
its beams on a grim battlefield of blood and 
death. The battle of Solferino is being 
fought between the Italians, with their allies 
the French, Napoleon III., at their head, 
and the Austrians under their emperor, 
Hrancis Joseph. Three hundred thousand 
men are facing each other, and the line of 
battle extends for fifteen miles. 


All day long the fighting goes on. Each 
position of advantage is stubbornly contest- 
ed. The dead are piled in heaps and the 
wounded lie unheeded, to be trampled on 
by the cavalry or driven over by the heavy 
artillery. One who was present that day 
describes it as one of the bloodiest battles 
of the nineteenth century. 


As the dreadful scene rises before us, the 
question comes to our minds: Was there 
any care taken of the wounded? Yes, dur- 
ing the battle flying ambulances were sts- 
tioned at various points, which attended 
first to the officers and then to the men—if 
the medical staff had any time left for them. 


But—and this is the important thing to 
notice—the ambulance flag was respected 
only by its own side. The Italian ambu- 
lances were exposed to the Austrian shot 
and shell and the Austrian ambulances to 
the Italian just as much as any other part 
of the field. That seems very cowardly and 
unfair to you and me now. And one man 
brought about a change. 

The Italians, with their good allies, the 
French, won the day, and the Austrians 
were forced to retreat. It was evening 
when the retreat commenced. They tried to 
carry aS many of the wounded as possible, 
but thousands were left behind to die for 
want of a helping hand. They lay there 
parched and dying, with no one to give 
them even a drop of water. 

True, there were men prowling around in 
the dark, but they were cruel wretches who 
had come to steal valuables and even clo- 
thing from the bodies of the dead and 
wounded soldiers. 

But there was just one man that night 
who saw all this suffering and cruelty, 
whose heart was wrung with pity for the 
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poor, neglected, wounded soldiers. His name 
was Henri Dunant, and he was not a sol- 
dier, but a civilian gentleman. And then 
and there he thought of a plan for helping 
the wounded soldiers, and resolved to adopt 
Lt 5 

His first care, however, was to see what 
could be done for the poor sufferers at that 
time. Many of them were removed the next 
day into the neighboring town of Casti- 
glione, where they were given shelter in the 
churches and public buildings. 


There was abundance of food and water, 
yet they were dying for want of nurses to 
ininister to them. So Henry Dunant or- 
ganized a volunteer band of nurses. They 
were peasant women, but they did their 
best and were kind to the poor soldiers. 


Dunant at his own cost procured a load 
of sponges,” linen, tobacco, camomiles, 
oranges, citron and sugar. He was always 
in and out among the soldiers, and they 
got to love him dearly for all the help and 
relief he had brought them. They used to 
call him “le monsieur en blanc,” “the gen- 
tleman in white,’ for he always wore white 
clothes. Another name they had for him 
was “the Good Samaritan of Solferino.” 


. It was a good name for him. It was no 
more his business than that of anyone else 
to concern himself with the wounded of the 
Austrian and allied armies. But as with the 
good Samaritan of the parable, his brother’s 
need made him neighbor. He showed no 
distinction between wounded friénd and 
wounded enemy. “Tutti fratelli,’ “they are 
all brothers,” was the motto of Dunant and 


his brave band of helpers. 


What was the grand idea which came 
into Dunant’s mind after the battle of Sol- 
ferino? It was simply this—that every army 
should have its permanent ambulance corps, 
properly instructed and equipped, that they 
should possess the privilege of safety from 
attack on the field of battle (that is to say, 
they were not to be fired on by either side) 
and that, in order to secure their safety, a 
new, special flag or emblem should be dis- 
played by the ambulance corps of all na- 
tionalities. This was Dunant’s idea. The 
Red Cross on the white ground was to be 
the common flag. 

What the Red Cross means is so familiar 
to all of us now that it is hard to realize 
that before Dunant thought of it the wound- 
ed and those attending to them were fired 
on aS much as anyone else on the field of 
battle-—St. Nicholas. 


“The greatest agency to-day in keeping us 
advised of the conditions among Oriental 
races, is the establishment of foreign mis- 
sions. The leaders of these missionary 
branches of the churches are becoming some 
of our most learned statesmen in respect of 
our proper Oriental policies.’”—President 
atte 
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CHINESE BELIEF IN DEMONS. 


The Chinese are very loath to travel after 
dark, not only .because the roads are dan- 
gerous, but because of the greater danger 
of meeting with demons who have got loose 
from the “infernal regions,’ and are seek- 
ing to catch some one to send back as their 
substitute. Demons ‘fly in a_ straight 
line’; therefore walls are built crookedly 
to intercept them. 

They may also be trapped like eels; so it 
is a common practice to hang an ordinary 
eel trap over the doorway of a house sup- 
posed to be visited by demons. These 
‘traps, made of bamboo, are of various 
lengths and Sizes; but those used for de- 
mon-trapping are about a foot and a half 
long by six inches in diameter. They are 
conical in shape, and so plaited that an eel 
or demon, having once entered, is unable 
to come out again. 

The trap is hung up by a piece of string 
immediately opposite the front door, and 
it is hoped that the demon, in his search 
for the door, will accidentally enter the 
mouth of the trap and find himself a pri- 
soner.—Youth’s World. 


TAKING THE COLLECTION. 


Bishop Potter tells of a missionary whose 
work was among the mining camps of the 
West,. where he would take a room over the 
local grog-shop, “round up the boys” and 
talk them into tears and penitence. 

After one of his sermons he ran his eye 
over his rough congregation, and, picking 
out the greatest desperado of the lot, an- 
nounced, “Billy the Kid will now take the 
eollection.” 


The gambler called upon sprang to his 
feet, seized his hat as offertory plate, and 
began his round. The first man he ap- 
proached offered a 25 cent piece. Quick as 
lightning out came Billy’s revolver. “Young 
man,’ he said quite politely, as he pointed 
the weapon at him, “‘take that back, this is 
a dollar show.” And with hat in one hand 
and six-shooter in the other, he put the fin- 
ishing touch to the sermon they had heard. 
He got as many dollars as there were people 
present. 


Whatever we may think of the method, 
the sermon evidently gripped Billy. 


Think seldom of yourself, often of your 
friends, and every day of Christ; spend as 
much time as you can, with body and spirit, 
in God’s out-of-doors—these are little guide- 
posts on the foot path to peace—H. Van- 
dyke. 
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CONQUERED BY LOVE. 


A soldier in the army of the Potamac was 
the terror of his company. He was dis- 
obedient, cruel, quarrelsome, and vicious. 
As a result he was often terribly punished, 
but there was no reformation. In due 
time, by the fortunes of war, a captain from 
another regiment was placed in command 
of that company. 


The very first day the orderly sergeant 
informed the captain of the terrible charac- 
ter of this incorrigible soldier. That after- 
noon the man perpetrated some misdemea- 
nour, was arrested by a sergeant and 
brought before the captain. He looked at 
him for a moment, and, speaking to the 
sergeant, said: 


“Let him go to his quarters.” 

“Shall I keep him under guard?” inquired 
the sergeant. 

“Oh, no.” said the captain, quietly. 

That evening the captain called his ser- 
geant, and said: 

“Go down to Mr. Blank’s quarters and 
tell him to come up to my tent; I wish to 
see him.” 

“Shall I bring him up under guard?” in- 
quired the sergeant. 


“Oh, no,’ said the captain. “Just tell 
him to come. I guess he’ll come, if you tell 
ihm? 


In due time the soldier stood inside the 
captain’s tent, cap in hand. He was of fine 
physique, brave and daring. 

“Take a seat, sir,” gaid the captain. 


The soldier obeyed, but all the time look- 
ed defiance. The captain inquired of his 
home, his relations, etc., and then said: 


“T have heard all about you, and thought 
I would like to see you privately, and talk 
with you. You have been punished often— 
most times, no doubt, justly, but perhaps 
sometimes unjustly. But I see in you the 
making of a first-class soldier—just the 
kind that I would like to have a _ whole 
company of; and now if you will obey 
orders, and behave as a soldier should, and 
as I know you can, I promise on my honour 
as a soldier that I will be your friend, and 
stand by you. I do not want you to destroy 
yourself.” 


With that the soldier’s chin began to qui- 
ver, and the tears trickled down his cheeks, 
and he said: 

“Captain, you are the first man to speak 
a kind word to me in two years, and for 
your sake, I’ll do it.” 

“Give me your hand on that, my brave 
fellow,’ said the captain. “T’ll trust you.” 

And from that day on there was not a 
better or more exemplary soldier in thd 
army of the Potomac. Love conquered him. 
—New York Observer. 
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A GHOST WEDDING. 


Did you ever hear of a ghost wedding? 
I never did till the other day. 

Years ago a little girl was betrothed to a 
Chinese lad. The money was paid to the 
parents, the feast was eaten, and all things 
seemed propitious, but later the lassie sick- 
ened and died. Some years passed and the 
lad having grown up was married to a 
young wife. In place of ‘wedding bells,’ 
fire-crackers and incense sticks were of- 
fered to the gods. 

Lately came news of sickness in this 
family. The bridegroom came to the father 
of the little girl who died so long ago, say- 
ing, “The spirit of your daughter is be- 
ginning to make trouble in my family, and 
you must pacify the spirit. You must use 
‘some of the wedding money, which my 
father paid you many years ago.” 

So, in a few days a red paper wedding 
chair, paper trousseau, paper furniture, fire- 
crackers and incense sticks were all pre- 
pared, and the father with his oldest living 
child, a boy of seventeen, started for the 
ghost wedding of the sister who died so 
long ago. 

On their way they stopped at every way- 
side shrine and burned incense; on arriving 
at the home of the “bridegroom,” a feast 
was given, fire-crackers were set off, paper 
clothes, red chair and incense were burned, 
and the family was left happy, in the hope 
that the spirit had been propitiated. 

Can you realize what these superstitions 
mean to the heart of the brother of the 
ghost bride? He has been in our school sev- 
eral years. He reads, talks and writes 
English. “You know I do not believe in 
it,’ he said, “neither does my father, but 
he must either pay back a good sum of 
money or have these foolish ceremonies.” 

Will you not add your prayers to ours 
that God will drive out these dreadful su- 
perstitions?—Mary Gilman, in Woman’s 
Work for Woman. 


PASS IT ON. 


The joyful news must not be kept, but 
be carried to the other sorrowing 


must 
ones, and must be carried quickly. There 
must not be a moment lost. The happy 


women must not sit down together in mere 
personal enjoyment of the blessed news; 
there are others in the darkness of sorrow, 
and to these they must hasten with the 
gladness. We must not forget in our joy 
of the Christian life that there are others 
who have none of this joy; our mission is 
to carry the news, and to rejoice as we ga 


on our way.—J. R. Miller. SS 
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BESSIE’S TEMPTATION. 


Bessie was a little English girl about nine 
years old. She is a woman now, and many 
years have passed, but the memory of that 
great temptation is very fresh in her mind. 

She went one afternoon with her grandma 
to call on a lady. Mrs. Brown’s parlor had 
few attractions for the little girl, and the 
old ladies’ conversation was not interestinz 
either. 

Mrs. Brown told her she might go out and 
amuse herself in the grapery. This was a 
small conservatory leading from the parlor, 
where was growing a very fine grapevine, 
at this time loaded with large bunches of 
the finest grapes. There were a few flowers 
around on shelves. The grape-vine was 
trained back and forth across the roof, and 
the luscious fruit hung down very tempting- 
ly. There was a seat all around the grapery, 
and where the roof slanted Bessie couid 
kneel and easily touch some of the grapes 
with her head. 

The view from the windows kept her busy 
for a while. She watched the people, the 
teams, and the boys and girls playing 
around, and wished she were with them 
having fun. But the aroma from the grapes 
soon brought her thoughts back to them. 
She had not often tasted hothouse grapes; 
they were too expensive. Such as these 
would cost at least. a dollar or more per 
pound. 

Her mother was sick at home, and she 
soon began to wish she could have some of 
the grapes for her. Then came the tempter: 
“How nice a bunch of those grapes would 
be for your dear mother!” It was almost 
as if she heard the voice softly talking. 
You can easily reach a bunch and drop it 
in your coat pocket. Mrs. Brown can’t see 
from where she is sitting, nor can your 
grandma.” 

“That’s so,’ thought Bessie; 
softly whispered. 

“It is for your mother,’ the voice conti- 
nued. “You know you cannot buy her any 
—they cost too much—and they would taste 
so good.” 

“Yes, and it isn’t: as if I wanted them 
for myself,’ said Bessie. 

“Well, just try and see if you cannot reach 
that little bunch above your head.” 

“Yes, I can reach it.. See!-) My Nateemes 
toucheg it, but—oh, it. would be stealing! 
And God can see me. 

When Bessie knelt to pray that night she 
did not forget to thank God for helping her 
in the time of temptation. 

This is a true story.—Annie E. Biram, in 
Zion’s Herald. 


in fact, she 


The will of Christ ought to be more to 
you than the goodwill of yeur neighbours. 
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Continued from page 544. 
City Work. 


Last year we told of the organization of 
our City Women’s work into small groups 
with leaders over each, who have to look 
after church attendance, teaching, reading 
when necessary, and have general oversight 
cf those committed to their care. We have 
found the plan work very well this year, 
and, by having the teachers meet for a 
weekly Bible Class and each month give a 
report of their work and show their record 
books of church attendance, we have been 
able to use them as a medium through 
which to reach the ever-increasing numbers 
of women to whom we cannot minister per- 
sonally. It is also a means of developing 
the women, who, while they cannot leave 
their homes to go out as preachers, can 
render this smaller service. 


Two women’s Sunday Schools have been 


held during the year on Sunday morning, 
Miss Mair meeting with girls and women 
in the girls’ school, and Miss McCully, with 
women only, in a small rented room in an- 
other ward of the city. The Sunday after- 
noon preaching service for women only has 
been held as before. Besides the Bible 
Study Class on Friday, Miss McCully has 
had a more general Bible Class for women 
on Tuesday evenings, the studies respective- 
ly being Exodus and Matthew. 

A. general class was held in March, which 
was attended by country women as well as 
many from the city. It was a week of 
much blessing, and many, we believe, were 
helped by the studies from the Word on 
sin, salvation, and the Lord’s coming. 

In May, a three week’s training class for 
women was held here in Ham Heung, Miss 
Robb coming from Song Chin to assist in 
the teaching, while Miss Hlizabeth McCully, 
who had just arrived, helped in the singing 
lessons and gave some Bible talks which 
were interpreted to the women. Forty 
women were in attendance from all parts of 
- our three fields, and we all felt it was a 
time of special favour from the Lord as we 
waited upon Him with these sisters for 
teaching from His Word and power for His 
service. 

Bible Women. 

Every part of the field has been visited, 

and on every hand the reports are more 
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than gratifying. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing has been from far-off Chang Chin, where 
Esther and Lydia travelled together a most 
dificult three hundred li (one hundred 
miles), and found a little group of Chris- 
tian women who would hardly let them 
away, so anxious were they to be taught 
From this place, where money is rarely seen, 
came a donation of 400 cash, about thirty 
cents, to our W. M. Society. 

The increasing desire among women to 
learn to read is another sign of the rapid 
change coming to Korea, and of the mar- 
vellous opportunity given to us to hasten 
its evangelization. The women of Korea are 
awaking, as evidenced by such very surpris- 
ing announcements as that of the formation 
of more than one “Powin Huai” (women’s. 
society), and of the existence of girls’ 
schools among the heathen. 

One of our greatest needs is trained 
women to enter these doors and bring these 
women to Christ. We hope the coming year 
may see the opening of a Korean women’s 
school in this mission. 


Itinerating. 


At the beginning of the itinerating season 
last year, Mr. Young resolved to visit all 
the churches in this field at least once be- 
fore the next annual meeting. -He is able 


to report that he has succeeded in keeping 


his vow as far as the churches then in exist- 
ence are concerned, but that at the present 
time about half of the churches in the field, 
he has as yet not seen. That is to say, 
new groups to the number of about twenty, 
which sprang up during the year, he was 
unable to visit. It has indeed been a year 
of wonderful growth in new STOupSs. | 
Three hundred li back into the country, 
where previously no missionary had been, 
two churches were found flourishing amid 
the ravages of Korean rebels on the one 
side, and the suspicion of the soldiers on 
the other. The leader of one of the churches 
is at present serving a year’s sentence in 
jail, for having bought and paid for a cow 
which the rebels forced upon him. This is 


surely a case of being between the upper 


and nether millstones. 

At Pun Chin, five pleasant days were 
spent. Here, thirty-seven catechumens were 
examined and twenty-nine admitted. The 
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Sunday morning services were particularly 
refreshing. At the close of the services, an 
old man who had been baptized for some 
years, arose, and with tears streaming down 
his face, confessed to having had two wives. 
He said he Had put away one, and now 
wished to confess openly his fault and have 
his brethren’s forgiveness as he had sought 
and found his God’s. 

Since last year three more native work- 
ers have been sent out into the whitened 
field. 

The Yong Heung River churches ~com- 
bined, and the Hong Won church, by itself, 
now support each an evangelist of their 
own; while the Ham Heung church bas un- 
dertaken a part of the support of a second 
,one. 

Miss Mair made a trip to Hong Won in 
November, and another to Yong Hung in 
March, where she held Bible classes for the 
womnen and inspected the girls’ schools. On 
the latter trip she visited four other out- 
stations and also saw two new groups of be- 
lievers, where has yet no women had come 
in. . 
Miss McCully made visits to Cheng Pyeng 
and Yong Heung in November, and another 
to Puk Chong this month. On the latter 
trip she visited, besides the two churches 
at Hong Won and Puk Chong, six smaller 
groups, in all of which the opportunity for 
work seems very great. At a place called 
Chang Chin, a whole school of over thirty 
with a teacher who seems an earnest in- 
quirer, began to attend the church, and were 
most urgent in their request to be taught 
the truths of the Gospel. . 

At the foot of the high mountain pass, on 
either side, were found two young men, 
lately decided to become Christians, who 
walk, one thirty, the other forty li, every 
Sunday in order to attend church in Hong 
Won. At the close of a day’s journey, they 
take turns in crossing the mountain, a dis- 
tance of ten li, in order to study together 
the Word of God. 

Such evidences of God’s power and grace 
gladden the heart of the missionary, and 
must surely bring joy to the Lord of the 
harvest. 

Educational. 

Unlike so many other mission fields, it is 

mot necessary here to give free education in 
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order to get people within the reach of the 
Gospel. Heré they come to hear by the 
thousands; but it is absolutely necessary to 
educate men to be the future leaders and 
ministers of our church here. Nearly every 
boy in our Academy is looking forward to 
work for the Master. Praise the Lord, we 
are not asking for funds to train men for 
positions in the State, but we are asking for 
support to train men to lead the Presby- 
terian Church of New Korea. 

In April, we were able to get Mr. Kim, a 
well qualified teacher, to take the head po- 
sition in our Academy. He is a graduate 
of the Government Normal School in Seoul, 
where he was much under the influence of 
Mr. Hulbert, an American. Mr. Kim ~hag 
since had seven years’.experience in teach- 
ing. His education and humility, coupled 
with his zeal for the’ Lord, as shown by his 
having given up a salary of eighty yen 
(forty dollars) per month in a heathen 
school to come to us on a salary’ of $25.00. 
We feel warranted in hoping that the pur- 
pose of the school may be realized and 
true workers for the Lord be developed. 

With the exception of Mr. Kei’s salary, 
which comes from fees charged the boys, 
and which they are ill able to stand, all 
the other expenses, including the $25.00 per 
month to Mr. Kim, we are hoping to get 
from the F. M. Committee or from interest- 
ed friends at home. Money or no money, 
our schools must go on, and by faith we 
believe they will. 


Primary Boys’ Schools. 


Seven registered primary schools, includ- 
ing that in Ham Heuhg, are now in our 
field. The lack of competent teachers is one 
of our greatest difficulties, and as_ we see 
the cpportunity before us to develop these 
bright young lives, we feel that we must 
do much more than we have in the past, if 
we are even to keep pace with heathen 
schools and to hold our Christian boys. We 
have followed the course of study prescribed 
by the Korean Présbytery, and this year 
have spent some time in the effort to per- 
gsuade our untaught teachers to conform to 
it 

Our city school, being nearer at hand, has 
bad better inspection from the missionaries, | 
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and some assistance in teaching from two 
academy students, who thus helped them- 
’ selves through the school year. 

Country schools have had to suffer much 
from lack of supervision, and are far below 
par. The expenses of these primary schools 
are met by the native church, who, while 
they make great efforts, are able to provide 
only very.poor equipment, even for Korea. 

The list of constant expenses, repairs and 
equipment is, we believe, in time going to 
be met by the good friends at home, and 
our prayer is, that that time may soon come 
to pass. 

Our natives support their primary boys’ 
schools, and.are supposed to pay ten cents 
a month for each of their girls. A few do 
so, but the big majority cannot. Knowing 
that they can send their children to other 
fairly good government schools, but heathen 
ones, where they have no fees to pay, makes 
us timid about urging money matters on 
them. 


if 


4A GLIMPSE. OF MEDICAL MISSIONS. 

A man living twenty-five miles away had 
contracted a kind of fever which is followed 
by swellings and loathsome wounds in dif- 
ferent parts of the body; this man’s leg was 
affected. 

He determined to get to the Hospital. He 
could not walk, and no chairman would 
carry him. He sat down, putting his hands 
on the ground behind him as far as he 
eould, then lifte& his body back, his leg 
wrapped round with straw and leaves. to 
Keep it from being hurt as it was dragged 
along. By-and-by his hands blistered; he 
tied them up also with straw and struggled 
on—a fortnight’s journey, and with a moun- 
tain pass 3,000 feet high to cross. The doc- 
tor found him one morning not far from the 
Hospital, utterly exhausted, ‘a mass of dirt, 
filth, disease, and pain.’ 


He was put in a separate room—the other 
patients would have crawled out of any 
ward into which he might have been taken. 
“It required all the grace I had to cleanse 
his leg and head and body.” 

The wound gradually mended, and by- 
and-by it only needed skin. His own was 
too unhealthy for transplanting. No China- 
man would sell his skin, even at a dollar 
the square inch. Mrs. Watson’s German 
nurse gave five strips of her skin, four of 
which grew. “The man can now walk with 
a stick, and is a new creature.” -It is a 
glimpse of the Medical Mission worth re- 
membering.—Sel. 
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SONG CHIN STATION FOR 1909. 


Missionaries Appointed. 
Rev. Robert Grierson, B.A., M.D...1898 
Mrs. Grierson.. . 1898 
Miss Jennie B. Robb. eros 


Rey. A. R. Ross, B.A, de Be ears a bite 


Statistical Summary. 


Size of field—15 counties in Korea pro- 
in Manchuria. 


per; Kando (Chientao) 
Regular Meeting Places.. .. .. 62% 
Regular Meeting Places added dieiie 
Year poceysaran Be alaaes cha Salah, eeanene es 42 
Church Bullies, ASW oer ae ao 18 
Church Buildings added Aieineee Fear 11 
Communicants.. Sask ech ee 
Communicants added during year. .. 47 
Catechumens.. Stent ie ae he aa 
Catechumens added ate Year a 152 
Total members and adherents... 1,360 
Theologica le students noah, orkys eee 1 
ACACEMI Vor DUDS bic ne eer nove bain 2 9 
Primary School” DUDis a niuelece- owe 95 
Workers supported by native setae 6 
Contributions by native church. .:$1,408.00 


Treatments in dispensary and hospital 8,000. 


This is the 9th Annual Report. As God 
has so blessed our work under last year’s 
motto ot. Can do, (based on. Phil -45 “1s), 
we have adopted an even more optimistic 
and believing motto for the coming year, 
namely, “Greater things”, (based on John 
be bO)e 

Evangelistic Work 

It is with deep gratitude to God that we 
wish to acknowledge His blessing upon this. 
work beyond what our faith could grasp. 
Through His Grace the missionaries have 
been able ~ to herald the good tidings in 
many parts, and have, with joy, witnessed 
the growth of the work. 

At one time it is in Yi Won to the south 
that we see the missionary and his helpers 
surrounded by a crowd, who listen to the 
Gospel message; at another we find them in. 
the far north, in Kando (Chinese territory), 
visiting groups of believers; or, in the per- 
son of the native worker, trying to touch 
the needs of Koreans in Vladivostok (Rus- 
sian territory); or again we meet them in 
the interior and hard to reach districts of 
Kapsan and Sam Su. 
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In addition to the teacher or immediate 
helper of the missionary who is engaged 
in this work, we find a zealous type of man 
in the native evangelist, supported by the 
native churches. 

In addition to those mentioned above, 
God has given us an earnest band of colpor- 
teurs, through the kindness of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society who support 
these men, who carry the Scriptures among 
Christians and heathen, and preach for the 
Master. 

So great has been the demand for the 
work of these men, that people in some of 
the country places have: tried to retain 
them against their will. As a colporteur 
expressed it:—““Let me go” he said to the 
people, as he literally had to tear himself 
away (in order to visit other parts) from 
those who wished him to teach them. 

The work of the colporteurs during the 
past year has been very good owing to 
to the great call for copies of the Scrip- 
tures. Last January at a village north of 
Song Chin, a crowd gathered one morning 
to hear and see the missionary and his 
helpers as they sang and preached. At the 
close, the latter were able to sell twenty- 
five copies of the Scriptures inside of half 
an hour before setting out on the road. 

The wave of new interest in the Gospel, 
that touched other places in Korea this 
past year, was very marked in the Song 
Chin field. New groups of _ believers, 
figuratively speaking, seemed to spring up 
in a day. We must admit that other than 
pure motives may have led many of these 
Christians to profess a belief in the Gospel; 
yet from among them the Spirit of God is 
bringing many forth who will prove earn- 
est and sincere. 

The early stages of things were illustrat- 
ed some time ago, in the case of a group of 
new believers, who adopted an effective yet 
humorous way of enforcing the observance 
of the Sabbath, by having the different ones 
bring their hoes to the place of worship and 
pile them in the corner, so that no one 
could on the sly break the Sabbath _ by 
working in the fields. 

Besides the direct preaching of the Gos- 
pel, Bible teaching has an important place 
in the evangelistic work of the missionary. 
The teaching is often, when possible, ac- 
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companied by what is very acceptable to 
the Korean Christians, namely, the teach- 
ing of singing. The people in the coun- 
try parts eagerly welcome these classes, 
and they do form quite a factor in the 
grounding of our Christians in the truth. 
Turning to the local work in Song Chin, 
the missionary, when at home, has worked 
in preaching service, in Sabbath school, in 
prayer meeting, in Bible and singing classes, 


for the spiritual uplifting of the people. 
The results have been encouraging this 
past year. 


With great praise to God in our hearts, 
we saw the erection by our local people this 
summer of a splendid church building, size 
22 by 54 feet at. a cost of about $475, and 
calculated to seat about 350 people. 

The work has received a good impetus 
through the erection of this church. May 
we not go forward with new hope from The 
God of Hope, expecting Him to realize in 
this section of His field, “more than we are 
able to ask or think” to the Glory of His 
own blessed name, 


Women’s Work. 


During a good part of the year the bur- 
den of this work has fallen largely on Mrs. 
Grierson as in former years, for with the 
exception of four months in the winter sea- 
son, Miss Robb was working elsewhere. 

The women’s Thursday class for Bible 
study was continued as tsual throughout ~ 
the year with a fair attendance; and from 
January to April, an evening class was held 
twice a week for the young women of the 
congregation, the subject studied being, 
arithmetic, geography, and Scripture. 

In March a ten days’ Bible study class 
was held for the women, not only of the 
local church but also for those of the out- 
stations who could attend. The enrollment 
was 82, 26 coming from ten out-stations, 

Especial mention should be made of some 
young women whose desire to attend the 
elass was so great that they were willing 
to travel on foot from their homes, 140 miles 
distant, crossing twelve high rocky moun- 
tains on the way.. The zeal they display- 
ed, and the delight with which they studied 
were an inspiration to all. 

Miss Robb spent three and a half months 
among the country groups, holding Bible 
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classes, for the women in the larger con- 
_ gregations, and spending a day or two in 
the smaller groups. Longer time would 
have been required to travel over all the 
field, and as yet no woman missionary has 
visited any of the groups north of Kyung 
Sung or south of Tan Chun. 


Bible Women’s Work. 


In addition to Mrs. Grierson’s faithful 
Dorcas, Bible women Hsther and Naomi 
have been employed during the mission 
year, and two others since March. These 
women have worked zealously and have 
travelled long distances, celling portions of 
the Scriptures, preaching the Gospel, teach- 
ing the women in the new groups, and en- 
couraging the older Christians. 

It was with much regret that we parted 
from Dorcas a few weeks ago, when after 
about seven years of self-denying and un- 
tiring service on our station, she left us 
to return to her home town. 
| 


Medicai Work. 

It must not be forgotten that the small- 
ness of our staff, and the fact that the doc- 
tor is also the senior evangelistic worker in 
our immrense field, makes our medical work 
different from any other medical work ‘in 
Korea. It cannot be expected to be “up 
to date,” or to be continuously successful, 
with the doctor almost four months of the 
year away teaching in the country, and 
when at home, ever occupied with church 
and school work. 

Nevertheless the past year has been the 
most prosperous in our history. We had to 
have a new room added to our dispensary, 
and recorded the names of 1,748 new pa- 
tients. 

As many of these, while entered but once 
on our books, were treated many times, we 
calculate that we had 8,000 treatments dur- 
ing the year, more than 50 per cent. in- 
crease on last year. Patients have come 
to us even from far-off Vladivostok and 
from the Tuman River region, as we had the 
only surgical plant north of Wonsan. 

We had more than 100 operations under 
chloroform and took in $365.74 in sales and 
fees. : 

Asking only $50.00 last year from the 
_F. M. Committee, we were, of course, not 
able to keep well stocked up, or to pur- 
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chase many instruments to supplement our 
humble equipment; we must ask more this 
year. Alas! that we must in our medical 
and educational work for lack of men and 
means, do such third class work with such 
fourth class equipment. 

In this report the doctor in charge is 
careful to do two things:—First, give glory 
to God for His wonderful power in blessing 
and assisting in the medical work, prevent- 
ing mistakes—giving success. Second:— 
Give credit to the first assistant, Kim Yung 
Pai, almost as dear to us as a son, whose 
intuition, courage and skill, have taken the 
place of knowledge, enabling him to carry 
on the work in the absence of the doctor, 
while he at the same time reads hard to 
fit himself for better work in the future. 

If God would put in the heart of some 
friends in Canada, to send this young man 
to Seoul to study in the medical college (it 
would not cost over $100 a year), in four 
years’ time we would have a medical mis- 
sionary in our mission to do first-class 
wor,k and relieve the missionary doctor for 
evangelistic and eduactional work. 

We do not fail to mention the loving 


‘kindness of the Lord in sending to Kapsan, 


as doctor to the American Copper Mires, a 
Christian physician who previously worked 
with the Southern Presbyterian Mission in 
South Western Korea. He took a good deal 
of Christian literature with him and 
engaged a Christian helper to aid in reti- 
gious work. It is almost as if another mis- 
sionary had been appointed to our field; 
and so God has given us, through the min- 
ing company, not only the educational 
funds we have asked for in vain, but the 
missionary as well. “My soul shall make 
her boast in the Lord, the humble shall 
hear thereof and be glad.” 

The Station wishes to record the deep gra- 
titude of its members on learning of the 
the decision of the Western Committee to 
share our work in Korea, and it is eagerly 
anticipating the early arrival of the first 
contingent. 


We 
Ras 


| 

Japan is preparing to celebrate the jubi- 
les of Protestant missions, as two years 
ago Christian China celebrated the centen- 
ary of her missions. 


Young People’s Societies. 


” PS TEL LES ED ERNE ERY 


TOPIC FOR DECEMBER. 
THE AWAKENING IN KOREA. 
BY “REV. RP. McKAY,<D,D. 


The story of Korea is often told but loses 
neither its interest nor its power. We never 
tire of hearing about the wonderful works 
of God. Not in Eternity will the story grow 
old. 

The Country. 

We often hear of strategic points. Korea 
is strategic. It stands related to three of 
the greatest empires in the world. Japan 
lies to the Hast, China to the West, and 
Russia touches it on the North. It might 
be said that Japan touches it all over, for 
now she holds Korea and no doubt will 
continue to hold her. But think of the si- 
tuation. Is it not like leaven hidden in 
three measures of meal, and may it not be 
that this Christian activity in the centre will 
operate until the whole is leavened? All 
things are possible, for the Gospel is omni- 
potent. 


Physical Features and Resources. 


Korea is a long narrow peninsula, moun- 
tainous and more closely related to Japan 
than to China. Look it up on the map. 
There are many beautiful valleys in which 
the people live. These valleys are cultivat- 
@éd with wheat, barley and rice. Rice is one 
_ of the most important products of the coun- 
try. The mineral wealth is great and under 
Japanese energy is beginning to be de- 
veloped. Fish are an important source of 
revenue. Forests were extensive in the 
long-ago, but they have been largely wasted, 
as they are being wasted in many other 
countries. The climate is temperate, mild 
in the south, but more rigorous in the 
north. 

The People. 

Estimates vary, but there are not less 
than 13,000,000. There are thirteen pro- 
vinces, so that if evenly distributed there 
would be about 1,000,000 in each province. 


They are not, however, evenly distributed. 
They are more dense in the milder climate 
of the South. The people are mild, gentle 
polite and hospitable, but they are indus- 
trious and possessed of great determination 
and courage. 

Their patriotism is unbounded. Their love 
of their country is not surpassed even in 
Switzerland. This explains their intense 
feeling against Japanese domination, and the 
sacrifices they are willing to make in order 
to maintain their independence. 

At one time some sleight-of-hand men 
were asked by a foreigner whether they . 
would go to America for a year, if Mr. 
Barnum would engage them “for much 
money.” The reply was “Very many thanks, 
—we can not leave our own country, for 
we would die of homesickness.” Some years 
ago, Mr. Yi, of the Korean legation at Wash- 
ington, found life away from home insuf- 
ferable and obtained leave to return. 

Religions. 

There are three religions in Korea, as in 
China and Japan,—Confucianism, Buddhism, 
and Spirit Worship. But in Korea these 
religions have not the grip upon the people 
they have in the other two countries. The 
temples are fewer and less_ picturesque. 
They refiect the poverty of the people. There 
have been no great religious leaders for cen- 
turies. The priesthood. are held in con- 
tempt. 

There is no intense religious interest and 
the worship is perfunctory. When asked 
why they go to the ancestral tablets or the 
graves of their ancestors to present their 
offerings,— whether itis fear lest the ances- 
tors bring them evil, or whether to implore 
favour and help,—the usual answer is that 
it is neither fear or hope, but that it is the. 
“custom” to do this. 

That the status of the Buddhist priest is 
not high is seen in the fact that no monk 
may enter the capital. Any one found with- 
in the walls is put to death,—or that used 
to be the law. Consequently, no Buddhist 
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temples are found within the walls of the 
capital. The monks themselves are harmless 
enough. They seem too lazy to be harmful. 
Notwithstanding all this lack of interest, 
the Koreans are intensely superstitious. 
Events that are easily explained are to them 
full of terrible suggestion. Spirits, good 
and bad, abound, and any event in life may 
be controlled by their interference. Bodily 
ailments are ascribed to them, and innum- 
erable are the ills with which they are 
credited. Hence conjurers are employed 
whose business it is to protect from these 
evil influences and of course promote these 
superstitions to their own advantage. 


Christian lissions. 


Dr. John Ross of: Moukden, Manchuria, 
must be credited with the beginning of Pro- 
testant Missions. Korea borders on Man- 
churia. Years ago there was a neutral strip 
of land between the two countries that was 
prohibited to settlers. Little by little it was 
occupied. Whilst there was supposed to be 
no communication between the countries, 
yet embassies bearing tribute from Korea 
to China, gave opportunity for others to 
pass. ; 

The result was that the Scriptures in 
Chinese came to Peking. Koreans in the 
north made enquiries what this Christian 
_ religion meant, and Mr. Ross, through this, 
studied_the Korean dialect and made a 
translation of the New Testament. Some 
Koreans visited China to study the Chris- 
tian religion and thus the work began. 
Some of these became evangelists and ex- 
tended the work. 


Dr. Allen. 


He is unduly credited with being the first 
to enter Korea, yet his story is interesting. 
In 1884 he was sent by the Board of For- 
eign Missions of the United States, North, 
from China to Seoul, the capital of Korea. 
He was not known as a missionary. He was 
sent as a physician to the American lega- 
tion, which position gave him standing with 
the Korean government. 

He was present at a banquet at the 
palace, when an attempt was made to assas- 
sinate Prince Min Yong Ik,—who was, next 
to the King, the most prominent man in 
the kingdom. This gave Dr. Allen an op- 
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portunity of displaying the value of western 
medical science. 

His successful treatment of the Prince led 
to his being asked to treat the King and 
the members of the Royal family. This 


. gave him an opportunity of conversing with 


the King as to hospitals in western lands, 
which led to the erection of a hospital in 
the capital. Thus, by the quiet prudence of 
the missionary under the manifest leading 
of the Spirit of God, a country that two 
years before was closed to the foreigner, be- 
came open for the missionary and his mes- 
sage. , 
Missionaries. 

There are four Presbyterian Boards at work, 
—U.S.A. North, U.S.A. South, Canadian, 
Australian; two Methodist,-American North, 
American South; and the Anglican Society 
for the propagation of the Gospel. The Y. M. 
C. A., Salvation Army and Bible Society are 
also in the field. There are in all 286 mis- 
sionaries, including the wives of mission- 
aries, occupying twenty-five central points. 
If the estimate made yb the Laymen’s Mis- 
Ssionary Movement is carried out, a mission- 
ary forevery 25,000, there will be 520, nearly 
twice the present number. 


Results. 

The door was opened twenty-five years 
ago; so late as in 1887, twenty-two year 
ago, the first little company of communi- 
cants sat around the Lord’s Table to com- 
memorate the dying love of our Lord. This 
they did in secret in the city of Seoul. To- 
day, there are 200,000 professing faith in 
Christ, and multitudes are being added year 
by year. 

But in Korea, as elsewhere, we cannot 
judge results by the number of communi- 
cants. - We must reckon the changed attitude 
towards the outside world and towards the 
Christian religion; the new school system; 
the new Christian literature; the revolution 
effected by medical science; the social and . 
political changes and all moving together 
away from the benighted and superstitious 
past into the light of day. Christian 
thought has found its way into the lives of 
multitudes who have not yet identified them- 
selves with the Church of Christ. 


Revival. 
The church in Korea is Pentecostal. It 
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was in 1906 that the remarkable movement 
began in Pyeng Yang, but for years before 
there have been in evidence the characteris- 
tics of revival found in the Acts of the 
Apostles. 

(1) Tue Worpv. They love the Word of 
God. They not only study 1t in the home 
and in the ordinary church services, but 
they have special classes for Bible study, 
lasting usually about ten days, but some- 
times longer. Men and women, pastors and 
church members, meet and study and pray, 
that they may catch the spirit and inspira- 
tion of the Word, that they may know its 
power. 

(2) WITNESS. They go everywhere, 
preaching the Gospel. It is in some mis- 
sions made a term of communion,—that the 
candidate has led some other to Jesus @hrist. 
There are many Christians who cannot give 
money, but they give days or weeks of time 
to the preaching of the Gospel. There are 
native Christians who without salary give 
their entire service to the supreme privilege 
ana duty of publishing the good news. 

(3) Missionary. The Pentecostal church 
was missionary. They did not limit their 
services to Palestine,—they went to the up- 
permost parts according to the Lord’s com- 
mand. So the Koreans have not only 
reached out to the remote portions of their 
own country, but they have sent messengers 
to their own people scattered throughout 
the world,—in Siberia, in California, in 
Mexico, in the Islands of the Sea. They 
feel as we all ought to feel, that if the Gos- 
spel is true, it is supremely important and 
claims the best that we can do. 

(4) Setr-support. The Koreans are fol- 
lowing the example of the early church in 
this to an extraordinary degree. Out of 
their deep poverty their liberality abounds. 
Men have been known to sell the rice upon 
which the family was expected to live and 
buy millet,—a cheaper food,—that the dif- 
ference might go for the support. of the Gos- 
pel. They build all their own churches and 
largely support their own preachers. A mis- 
Sionary wrote the other day abcut a girl 
who sold her hair that she might contribute 
to the Lord’s work. 

(5). CHurcurs. Churches multiply rapid- 
ly. There are now probably 1,500, and some 
of them are very large. In Pyeng Yang the 
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central churches will accommodate 1,500, 
and the attendance is so large that there 
are two congregations in succession, the men 
filling the church at the one service, and 
the women at the other. 


Urgency. 

When tides of blessing come, the church 
should be up and doing, for opportunities 
pass. Such an opportunity came in Japan 
and in Siam and was lost. It takes decades 
to recover the loss, if it ever can be re- 
covered. Should all the churches to-day 
unitedly enter the open door and adequately 
man Korea, the whole country might be 
captured. What might. not the results be 
in all the Hast? 


THE WAY YOU LEAN. 


The tree will not only lie as it falls, but 
it will fall as it leans; that is we shall go 
after what we are inclined to—is not that 
so?—this makes it all in all to us what the 
bent of our mind is. 

Twenty years ago there were two boys 
in my class in the Sabbath School, bright, 
lively fellows, who interested me very 
much. . 

One of them made me sometimes 
anxious. I often found him out in the even- 
ing, in the company of young rowdies. 
When I asked him how it happened, he 
used to say he was out on an errand, the 
boys spoke to him, and he could not help 
speaking. Perhaps that was. so, still it 
made -me uneasy. I once’ said to his. 
mother: “Is not Willie too much out at 
nights?” “Willie out at nights! Oh, mo; 
Willie does not go out at nights.” 

The other boy, whose name was Arthur, 
I never met among the rowdies. His even- 
ings were spent at home. I always found 
him studying his lessons or reading with his 
sisters, or amusing himself at home. 

That was twenty years ago. Both boys 
had begun to show which way they were 
leaning, and how their tastes inclined 
them. Twenty years will show it plainer. 


feel 


The other day I heard of Willie. Some- 
body met him in Manchester. 
“What is he?’ I asked. “A  good-for- 


nothing, if not worse,’ was the answer; “a 
shabby, idle, drinking fellow, whom no- 
body cares to employ.” 

“Oh, I’m sorry to hear it—sorry but-not 
surprised. I wonder where Arthur is!” 

“Arthur! Why didn’t you know, he has 
just been taken into partnership with that 
old firm with which he served his time? 
They could not spare him, so they had to 
take him in.” 

“Good!” I said. “It is just what I should 
have expected. He leaned right.”—Sel. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 


Calls from 


Knox Ch., Brandon, Man., to Mr. Geo. A: 
Edmison of Russell, Man. 

Alma St. Ch., St. Thomas, Ont. to Mr. Hall 
Wood of Tavistock. Accepted. 


Selkirk, Man., to Mr. W. L. Findlay of 
Cannington. 

Ballinafad, Ont., to Mr. Peter Currie -of 
Warsaw. 


Flesherton, Ont., to Mr. J. A. Ross of Essex. 
Alliston and Burns Churches, Pres. Barrie, 
Toshi Wa Te Ellison, of Carlike: 
Binscarth, to Mr. J. B. McLaren of Brandon. 
Brandon, Man., to Mr. G. Edmison of Rus- 
sell. 

Russell, Man., to Mr. H. Feir of Saltcoats. 

Avonmore, Ont.; -to Mr. S..D..McPhee, of 

: Belfast P.H.). 

Pionee Cin Ailey Oue..<2to: Mriv Jom. wMac- 
Farland of Warkworth. Accepted. 

St. Andrews Ch., Nanaimo, B.C., to Mr. J. 

; R. Robertson of Revelstoke. Ac- 
cepted. 

st: Paul’s Ch.; Ottawa, to Mr. Jas. Little of 
Brampton, Ont. 

Melita, Man. to Mr. M. P. Floyd, of Kil- 
larney, Man. 

Baddeck Forks, N.S., to Mr. John MeNeill 
of Bayfield and Bethany. 


Inductions into 


St. Andrews Ch., Burks Falls, Ont., 12 Oct., 
Mire AS ls yparnard: 

Whitechurch and Langside, 
Mr. R. McEHachern., 


Ont., 14 Oct., 


Athelstan and Higin, Que., 4 Nov., Mr. Ww. 


T. B. Crombie. 
St. James Sq. Ch., Toronto, 25 Nov., Dr. A. 


Robertson, 

-Knox Ch., Port Colborne, Ont., 16 Nov., Mr. 
Gaaivion Dix: 

St. And. Ch., Belleville, Ont., 15 Oct., Mr. R. 
S. Laidlaw. 


Rothsay and Cotswold, Ont. 18 Nov., Mr. 
John R. Wilson. 

Drummond Hill, Niagara Falls, Ont., 8 Dec. 
Dr. Wm. Wallis. 

iWaiton--Ont, 2. Dec” Mra Rh, Landy. 


Resignations of 


Black River, N.B., Mr. Wm. Myers. 
Franklin, Man., Dr. J. H. Woodside. 
‘Tilbury, Ont., Mr. P. BE. Nichol. 
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Birtle, Man., Mr. J. C. -Cameron. 

Niagara Falls, Ont. Mr. John Crawford. 

Thorold, Ont., Mr. J. W. McLeod. 

Knox Ch., Montreal, Dr. Jas. Fleck. 

St. Andrews Ch., New Liskeard, Ont., Mr. 
Denes pete eas ha 

Greenwood, B.C., Mr. M. D. McKee. 


Rev. A. E. Armstrong, writing of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement Campaign, 
which has been carried on during the past 
weeks from Lake Superior to the Pacific, 
says,—“One feels that its possibilities are 
immeasurable in leading the church out to 
an adequate performance of her real task 
and the fulfilment of our Lord’s last and 
great command.” Read Mr. Armstrong’s 
article, written from Vancouver, on another 
page of this issue. 


Of Medical work in Honan, Dr. W. J. 


Scott writes.—‘‘Eventually, operating, ward 
assistants, 


work, and instructing Chimese 
will, I hope, form the foreigner’s chief 
labors, and the Chinese students will look 


after the dispensary work themselves, work 
which they can be trained to do admirably. 
The role of the foreigner in China, as far 
as I ean see it, is to help the Chinese to 
help themselves, and leave himself multi- 
plied, many times, in the shape of Chinese 


be) 


nurses and doctors. 


HOw CWEST THOU? 

A man once said to Sam Jones: “Jones, 
the church is putting my assessment too 
hizh,” 

“How much do you pay”’ 

“Five dollars a year.” 

“Well, “how long have 
verted.” 

“About four years’.” 

“Well what were you before that? 

“TI was a drunkard.”’ 

“Wow much did you spend for drink?” 

“About two hundred and fifty dollars a 


asked Jones. 


you ‘been con- 


year.” 

“How much were you worth?’ 

“T rented land ahd was ploughing a 
steer.” 


“What have you got now?’ 

“T have a good plantation 
nair of horses. 

“Well,” said Sam Jones, “you paid the 
devil two hundred and fifty dollars a year 
for the privilege of ploughing a steer on 
rented grownd, and now you don’t want to 
give God, who saved you, five dollars a 
year for the privilege of ploughing horses 
on your plantation.” 


and a good 


é 
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Killaloe, Zion ss..... 3 53/Galt, St. And, miss. ss. 2 50 Toronto, St. Jamessq. 40 j|Brigdenss.... ......... 5 
VATMATES: -ieskia en npice ee 2 25 Sebright BS ee een atO en 2 Beverly. 88.0% wear toe dt Woodstock, ‘Kxine 274 
Quaker Hill ss........ 10 49|/Culloden ...... per 4 1) Lonsdale 88 ....... SA: Barriee: «,scenccisoneen 100 
Ripley, Knox ss........ 10 _|Marvelvil, St. A. BS... 38015 Lorine | Ssieacceere alors fk 00) a eRe ep NS 
Weaterlooss iv sr. 6 90\K. Oxford, St, A.ss..... 3 35|Williamsfordss........ 3 50/Argyless...-.. 1 50 
Markdale, Cook’sss. 6 |Tweed, St. And. ss... 14 Maynooth s8.....,-.. .. 9 25|Brougham. St. Jno.ss. 5 
Mt. Forest, Wustr.. ane - 63 75|Dean Lakess ... ...,, 1 75|)Burgoyness. .......+.. 98 90|Pickering, St. And. ss, 8 12 
Appleton 8s,. PC 8 50) Tarbutt ss. No.2e8s... 1 60)/Nairn, St. And. ss,.... 15 60) North Ekfridss,. er 
PA SHPON SSH ras cnet oe to. Richard’s Landing ss.. 4 30|Omach sktee Sh 0cenoc 60 2404 Dryden asecen rere 5 8> 
Ayton, Knox 88. tae Ss ad, Melville 88.........e0e. 9 80|Enniskillen es ........ 2 80|/Bear’s Creek ss....,...° 1 30 
Ravenswoodss. eee: | Callanderssisi,nenee Bristol Cors. ss voce’ 2°80) Hilly Grove s$2..cescu suelo 
Wallace, 8rd un, "gs. 3 70|Tor., St. Giles’s.ss..... 11 Auburn, Kx.ss........, 5 50/Manitowaning 8s...... 3 40 
Thurlow, St. And. 8s.. 9 25|/N. Brant Ss.. Bie VibvOLrlansS sack cet 4- iGlenlee 8S. -3. sacs. 4 
Carholme ss. Tee at hOCky Sangn., Brns’ss. 3 90/Drummond Hill ss..,, 4 30/Wellesley, Zion ss.... 5 
Nassagaweya.. Ste OS Kintyre ss.. Cah ooee23 55\S; Mountain ss s..27..0.7 10 | Carling ee LEA: 
DraytOnssssasset «ative 9 MA MICOISS eee ere 5 S'mcoe, St. Paul’s Saree 85 Shebeshekong . aeketate 9 8 
Morewood ss...... 5 |Allansvil., un, ss |.’ 1 |MissN. McIntosh & Cl 6 |Eramosa, 1st8s ........ 2 50 
St.Davld's) eww her. ae 56|Leaskdale, St. Pa ...., 81 60/Albertonss ........ .. 8 70\. Bruce Mints ss...) 4... 88 
White Lake, St, And... Keewatin, St. And, ss. 12 |Mandauminss...,,.... 45/Toronto, Westss.... . 5 
N. Easthope. . tae an 74| Piccadilly ss........ . 8 |Annanss........ ceseee 2 650/Kinmount ss... 3 3t 
Baxter SSG 77 okscat tenle Tichborne ss....5...... 5 Waldemar SS.......... 6 26|Lynden SS.....sseccsene FT 25 
Verschoyle, ‘St. cote ss 5 50|Tait’s Corners..... 86) 16| Bethelsssaeiecwacme dts 5 Dunbartonss,.... oe OLE 
Billings ss. -e.+.. 190) Waubuno, Guthriess . 2 67|/Aultsville, Imman.ss. 6 0!)Shakespearess....,... 5 &0 
Powassan ss. 9 95|R. M. Boswell... ....200 |Craigleithss ... ... 2 |Walkerton, Kx...,...7.214.70 
Ely.. . ee 260) Longf’d Mills, mem.ss 8 54/Plummer, Eman. ss.. 1. |fdenvaless...°...... 90 
Cold Springs Nia 6 |Lancaster 2nd ss. 4°15] Hibberticscseuines dT Watford inns see ee 5} 
Deer Park.. ... 200 |Millbank ss. 4 88|Cheltenham ss ....... d JSundridge, Kx. ss,. 2 87 
Meaford, Erskine 8S... 667;Newtonss.............. 4 89|Harriston, Kx.ss...... " 10 Springtield, Clial. 83. 4 
Chesterfield... tan eae 50 Barr River ssi2 704.02 2 Flos, Kx. URE ee wae 4 65|Heckston, St. And. ss, 10-05 
Rev. Archd, Stewart... 8 (St. Mary’s1stss 23 45/St. Vincent, Kx. ss. 5 70\S. Ste. Marie, St. A. 68102 77 - 
W.Tor., Victoria..... 300 |E. Hawkesbury ss..,., 4¢65| Weston ymuc. ees cle esis ..125 | Bast Zorra, Burns. 5 15 
Glenallen, Knoxss.... 5 387|/Burnstownss...... .--. 4 28|/Goderich, Kx ks ea Toros Sisco 
Shallow Lakess., ..... 2 Walton, Duff’sss ..... 4 08 Winterbourne SE ee ao Lieury gs. ae 
Port Hope, St. Pau7il.....115 |Little Current, Kx. ss. 762|Mt. Pleasantss.... ... 4 60 flesherton, ‘Chale oes 6 25 
Brooksdalo.. = enue. 24 |Thornhill , Paice 9 jlforonto, St. Enoch’sss 7 71|Sarawak ss. woe 4288 
Brooksdaless.......... 807 re BB Atak tek 7 |Kenmoress. irae NYaCOn sin. oe 5 60 
Depot Harbor ss....... Atwood , . 22 18 Oro Tp., Guth ss ..... 4 Kintore ss.... ....--- 3 55 


Cannington, Kx., 8s... 
Ripley.ikcxisSaacteass 1 
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5 Warkworth.. . 28 dl 
5 45/K. Normanby ss. 10 
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yal 
Warwick, Kx.ss......' 5 94/Rock ss,... ........... 260) Wingham, St. A .....107 03/Tor., Cen‘raliss , 12 20 
Black Creek ss........ 1 37/Alexand”iass.......... 5 6:'|BrightSide ss.... ..... 2 50)Lindsay,St. And. Ss.. Dray 
Felton ss 1.2356 eiee 62 Shi Keady, Chaliss. 3.21.2. 8 90|Bathurst, Cal.ss. ..... 2 62|Willo v Mooress...... 5 20 
_ Lochwinnoch sg.. ..... 860)N. Derby ss............ 4 Merivale ss.... ... fb 60|\Kip :en, St) And ~.;....75 
Goldsmith 8s-2..5 Vos. > 75|Bradford, St. J.ss...... 3 |Tottnhm, Fraser Ss. 5 |Parisss... tegen sheer 
Ottawa, Stewarton,. 200 |Fairficld E.ss ........ 1 Brampton. . Soeck “690 Hartfel, Pevusy BS... a 5d 
cs “88.. 18 58|/Doe Lake Ss....0. .se0 60/Sunnidale Ca ss..... 5 50/Burnstown ss. F 
Indian Tends Ss...... . 8 50|/Hibbert, Roy’s Sta.... 12 |Martintown, St ee "ss. 16 50|Comber, St. And.,, ae a 30 
Wiyoming'sa’.:;........ 3 57/8. River, Chal.ss ,.... 1 25|/West Lorne ‘ss, meee ilora, Kxss . 5 
Westmeath, St. A, gs., 7 92/Omemee sg.....--..++» 4 31|Holsteinss ..... . 12 90/Mt. Forest, Wmstr ss.. 12 
Sixteen, KX. SS......55 5 Guelp, Chal. oe eo Es Harrington, 1Gx ses) cere Se at) C ROSLEE/ SS 0501s a» o's ners 
Cookstown ss..--- Peo LO Bick atock Sie copes see Leng FI, IR TI CONAN) SSilh ies oie is GOL OLDOltOM) «cscs. pease 15 50 
Mt. Albert, Chal. ss... 6 78|/Dewittville ss oe ae tite ee Peterboro, St. A ss..... 10 50/Crumlin ss. 3 95 
Perbiyhkx.-S8/ es ye LO + (ort i Kxss... 6 95/Rosseau, St. A. 8s,.;... 7 25|N. Wmstr, ist ss, or 9 
N. Easthopess..,..... 4 |Valettass.............. 4 50)/Maple Lake Sta. ss.... 1 50|Mrs, L. Hanna......... 13 
South Plympton. Bee v2! bel Gl eNCOOm ere cren ats elOOMe Onrvil le 88" c* true ante oes Tor., Rosedale. ........5/0 
Sor ance 3 87|L’Origenal, St. A. ss.... 4 27/James Turner...... .. 100 Rodney 5 cencesoncoie Sacls 
Paints. St. And.... 91 45)Sunbury Soune J PRE OVID NIC OMOKA SS seit et Oue (i OXss Ste GILGSISSin a. 5-20 
Kole ythoe seeds ees 26 |Centrevilless..........- 5 Rylstone......sce..e00- 14 |Monckss .,. , 5.50 
Scotia, Un. ss........-.. 3 51/Tor., Cowan Ave .....200 /Tor., Chal...... 375 |Rv. David MacLaren.. 16 40 
Plure Creek ss -...... 2% \Hager vl, St. A. sS...... 4 80/Tor., Ersk. Mrs. Dal. “eh 626i Claude... , aa) Peel O0 
Swansea, Morn. gs..... 9 40,;ValenSs8 .....-. «sees 2 75 Holland Centr ss .,... 1 50|/Centre Road, Kx ..... 98 46 
Oro, Esson ss ......... 12 27/Tor., Reid Ave. ss..... 5 Wiarton, St. Pa.ss..,. 6 65) Vaughan, St. A. St. P, 14 
Kilbride ss. 6 60 Ethel ss ..... ee etre, Woodbr'gess.... ..... 6 6y/Seymour W.ss........ 5 88 
Rev, Hugh McLean |"! 10 Beaverton, Kxss.....- 2 65|Lindsay, St. And. ss .. 13 91|Brucefield ss ......... 9 
Oro, Central ss.. eee S OMY Ott ANd: sera geo mes LLOWMIING:SSs cas wile tee 2 Porstmowilizn sede. 6 4 
Oro, St. And. SS... areeies oD Melbourne, Gutib......... 12S Porn: St, sass SQite ss se200 EGSDIIM 88) Peruse tiaase teas (eed 
FI¥Mers SSk <--26s 000-2 8 26\E. Zorra, ss 10 line2... 9 82|Calabogie.....:...... WE AOUSaIOLESSWELL... seen sown seen oOuU 
Stewartville........... 19 |Wmstown, St.A.ss. .10 |Alvinstonss .. ....... 5 41;Mandauminss,.,...... 110 
Weterbourne:s... 21.2. 19) = Cottesloe sax. «2.28... dy J Acvvonbank 88ise caus «0 0_1)| BOUlal 88. oo cecceswae son -d 
Brantford, Alex. ss... 6 75|/Snow Road ss.......-.- 5 31/Elora Knox..,.......,.138 3)|Cobalt ss adr 6 75 
Milltown, Kx.8s,....... 2 18|Mississippiss....:..%.. 3 2/|Brucefield, Un ..,.... 28 |Maple Val, St. A. "es, 10 35 
Hawkesville, St. A.ss. 3 {Amos ..... .. 57 25|/Bracebridge, Kx ss... 9 92/Trenton, StoA. 8.0, 402-5 
Nottawasaza, W.ss... 1 70/Berlin, St. And.. ....231 {Newtonville ss...... eee) Aberardr, St, Jno...., 26 45 
Rylstone S8.s..ccccceos. 4 Almonte, St. And. ss.. 12 8° Cobourg, St. A.ss..... 5  |Essex, St. “Anid.< so. 001208 
Linwood s8..cc.seesss 2 05\Grafton 88.......- ..... 16 75|Iiderton’ss......s.++.. 1 25|Elora, Chal. ss. en 
Wariton-ss..s..d..s---* 1 *«|Allistn, Burness....¢.. Fo |Everett, Kx.98....0 ...- 6 Clifford, Un ss |...... 2 38 
VOOM) Oita cients ere LOU seer SON SCALES cn siianstejseee co Beechwood, St. A. s8.. 13 55|/Rv. D. N. Coburn.. .., 14 10 
Hamilton, St: Pa.ss...52 (|Strabame........0...5.. 30. {Ailsa Craig’ Bae seeeeeel 75 Ry, N. H. McGillivry.. 8 
IWTOXCLET SS. s11.0002-----22- 15 73 Aspdin.... ee Se LO CaArlislar. neces v1 Patel anl tv. HW. J. Pritehard.... 8 
Orawford 88 .4..c....< 6 40/ScIndian sa%..0 2.62.1: 4 30/Chalk River ss......... 6 5i/iv. G.S. Scott........ 16 
St. Cath., Kx,...........172 |Casselman ss.......... 5 30/Nia on Lake,St. A.c.e, 80 |Rv. T. R. Shearer,..... 8 
Olifford, Kx.88S <ivxe. cB Thessalon $8..s+es--206 415 Caintown, St. Pa. ss.... 5 |Rv. L. W. Thom....... 10 
Takehield 6850. ¢-...sc: 7 76|Lamon gs ......... .ee.eee 5 |Mattawa, St. And.ss . 2 05/Rv. J. H. Woodside... 8 
Markham Tp., Mel.ss. 2 03)Ham. Wmtsr ......... 9 65/Rathoss ...,., Tree eee Iv. James Black......- 8 
Avinier, Kx 88 isk S.4..5 Campbellford ss. ..... 10 |New Glasgow......., ». 14 85/Rv. R, G. McKay...... 15 15 
Teeswater, Kx ss......10 |Rv.N.R. D.Sinclair.. 8 |Rodney............--.. 14 65|Sowerby, Kx ss..... woe 2 
Woodstock, Chalss ... 5 08/Rv, F.O. Nichol. ..... 5 60/New Glasgow ss......, 4 |Blake.. . . 34 15 
Clydesdale 88 ......... 1 05|Tor., Riverdale ss....... 6 |Rv. BF. Davey. wares. 75|Middlevil, St. P.ss.... 2 60 
Smith’s Falls St. Pa . .200 Horning’ s Mills, Kx ss 7 21/Bervie...... Mane oO Southwold, MeBss ... 1 
Merrickvill, Kx ss..... 3 64/E. Tor., Emmanuel.... 12 30/Spanish Mills............ 81 55|Sault Ste, Marie, St. A. 75 32 
Dungannon, krsk ss.. 3  |Port Albert, St, A..... 25 John Island. . . 25 65|/Rockvilless,...... .... 86 
Portsmouth ss. ....... ©255|/Rv. F. Davey....... ra  BSsesecsese 7 33|Margaret Craig........ 25 
Oxford Millsss........ 4 50|Euphemia, Cam. ss.... 1 26 Fanoteil 8s... SP eee 220 SONYA S85 A tet stasee Louk 
Cyrsler 8s...... voce sae 2 88/Colquhounss ........... 3 25|Ballyduff 88 ervcdese d MOB iG loucestr sa. .caera 20 
Beswick ss .. . 2 650| White Lake gs,..,,.... 649|Centre Bruce ..,...;.. 17. |Strangfieldss.....,..... 3 25 
Bellevil, St. And .... ..100 |Ventnor ss ...... vesee 4 |Gravenhrst, Kx ss, 8 1o|Clinton, Wills. we Lt 19 
Giroux Lake ......... 15 |Gibraltar, Kxss... ... 1 30/Daywoodss.......... 2 09|/Markham, aie And.... 50 
Monkton $8. .......+.+. 8 47|Berkly, Cook’sss ;.... 1 10)/Centre Road, Kxgs.... 3 |Rv. GF, BF. Atki son, 12 &8 
Carmunnoch ss Neston 2.77 IVeIVLOW IN KX SSier ss 5 50|Elphin ss - ae Dr, Gaaeds Munro.,,. 15,45 
Carlingford, Kxss..... 1  |Southwld,McBdss.... 20 56|Egypt, ‘Lhorah ss. 4 75|W. Ft. William ss. 3 25 
Nassagaweya ss.. .... 7 75|Beaverton, St. A.8s.... 7 Cornwall, St, Jno....., 34 |Otta., Erskine gs. eae it 
Melrose .. 2k Sei RyisA dondersOn awen 8) .4ASPCT BS... secareueaien he 2 Matheson ss... .... 3 42 
Proofline, Beth 63s.. 4 |Binbrook, Kxss....... 4 |Shapnonvilss ......... 6 83/Bryanstonss..........+ 2 69 
SE CUOM GS hae sels 0 fein’ TeSTiOSPringe, 5s. scacsdsecloe TOTO Lp. Willis §8...4..:.0 76-50 Gananoque, St, A. ss... 10 
Dunnville, Kx ss...... 19 |Cornwall, Kx gs..... (21 54|Gordonville.... ....... 6°05|Lakeportss..c....0:.55. 7 80 
Arthur, St. AGS hes eo ts (OL EL SSuvairels ierecale cs erene Northcote ss........... 610) Westwood ss ......,:2++ 2 
Colborne, St, A. ss..-.. 20 66] Berlin cesovnsesee. 8 {Otta, Bank St.;.......200 |Ham,, McNab..... Sage OOe 
Nottawa ss.........., 1 .75/Aldboross ..,......... 4 77|/Admaston, Barrs....,. 20 Streetvil, St. A. £s,.... 14 70 
Lindsay, St.A,,,..---.100 | |Biddulph, Frasr SS Sie LW Adelaidessc isaac 7.20 Holstein whine ovevsee nea kO: SO 
BIACKStOUNOs 2c, ocecr evel (9.00 Kirkfield, Sgo Ac sdeucee 7 OChnindsay, St; Asin... ..100 KH Wawanosh.,....-.+. 43 
Balding. 4....%..- occ. 10 55|W. Adelaide...,. ..... 28 2:'Blackstock 88,.......06 7 75)N.GOwer 88...see+e000 8 
James bay Junct.. 95 45|Vaughan, Kx ss........ 6 05|Motherwellss,......... 6 |N,Caradocss .......0. 5 52 
Est. Rv. E,B. Rogers.4 000 Wmsbureg 88 see. scseee Sree ret! Bee a te ea en RVers Ansell ie oeteceee 
New Liskeard, St. A.ss 9 12/Lobo, Mel. ss.......... 5 25/Tor., Old St. A..........200 |Rv, Hugh Cowan ..... 16 40 
Ei yide Park'ss, 2.0. qe. OF Port Oredit 88....se.006 5 BO|Nichol S$ vs.sesesseee. 1 :92/Ridge.... 3 60 
Dalkeith ss PEt ee Bluevale, Kx ss....... 12 25/Alliston 8S.-..¢.ees000- 7 32 Ry. oe ‘A, ‘Granston.. Rr ake: 
S. Ste. Marie,St. A.... 6 55)Priceville..... .....- Ne DOMBMOTON IN 88: care Seater ok Oe RIEWVs LAOS. a, Davidson. 8 
Est. Rv. Dr, Hamilton.400 |Fleshrton, Chal.ss.... 2 23/St. Thos., Alma ss.. 8 15|Rv. H. J. rede eee 16 90 
Ry. Jas Hamilton... .,.°87 50 Stewartvil ss....... 0. ome (Dixie's3..%. -e++ 7 90|/Bathurst..., SEs 
Ridgetown, Zion ss.. 5 |Ancaster, St. A.ss.... ° 2 50/Amhrst Isle, St. Pass. .. 8 50/Rv. John Radford..... 8 
Malton, Burnsss...... 8  |Waterdown, Kx ss.. 7 85|Esquesng, Bostn ss.. 3 67 Watford ss er nesta nati 
Norval ss -vaeecey 2 70|/Brampton, St. A. 8s. 8 |Bishop’s Millss3...... 4  [Otta,St.And ..... .. 90 66 
Palmerstn, Kx 83.....+ 12 24/Sbt, Thomas, Kx ss...... 8 95}Manotick 8S .........0. 5 35/Spring Hillss..... a eats 
Teeswater, "Kx ....-+-- 60  |Calabogie Bat tee cok sods Eganvil, Mel.ss....... 9 |Perth,Kx . ......... 14 
WAtOnaSSe. fie less oe.) 1 DSi HAWwards, IX SS)6 nue 75)Plum Creek BSmi ceteoce 9 23 Arthur, St. And. ss. 6 23 
Southmptn, St. A. $3. oon’g Meteal£e: 88k ve cues eves ; Tavistock, Kx ss....... 2 30/Rv. Wm McConnell... 8 
Doon ss ai Sasa 2 BO | ROAy BSe acs Neds voce sae) L 00 Eden Mills. . piel Speen RS. Via John David on. . 8 
Londesboro, Kx....... 19 |Tor., Chinese..,,...... 21 50/Arnprior, St. “And..... 98 75/Tenby Bay ss ... Pes 6! 
os $9 68 en at 'D Bolsover 8s ast 5 |Wolfetownss..... eee DULCMAGM aM: Laster. 330 
Hamltn, Central. .....700 {Enniskiln, St. Jnoss.. 1 60 Otta., St. Paul’s. ... 10) Riversdale ....... 30 
Aberadr, St. Jn».ss... 6 50/Raleigh £8. --- 6 95) Bolton, Caven ......5. 4 Boy orly ot ue ease 10 
Brantfrd, Bal. St. ss.. 6 |Tamworth, "St. AL 88,. 2 68)Mr. W. FE. Moffat........ 2 iQuaker Hill, St. A..... 51 


512 

a SUOIM RS: Stas srtoneces SAPS 
4; ooretield, St. A. ES. 4 

rh wkesbury, St. Pa Ss, 8 

Garden Hill $3....,.... 9 


Guelph, St. A.,........200 

IACI SS eee ee Ae sinige ent 

Beechwood, St. A..... 52 35 
9 


ATU UTI tem nace 2 
Thamesford, St. A. ss.. 3.15 
Ham Ste And.. . 400 


Roebuck 88...+..4.,... 2 31 
Mariposass5..., ..... 1 65 
Riya. RVCONNE ar econ 
RVeA. He Drum... 20°68 
EUV es Layee neers 
WWrdenGr GRO sane ie mo 
Rv. A. H. Kippan..... 8 
RVarATrCh Leer neta. cases 
Rv, D. A. McLean..... 8 
Ry. W.C. McLeod.... 8 
liv, F. W. Mahaffy.... 8 
RV AOS UEWAL bie ccee nO 
Rv. Alex. Wilson..,.,.. 10 
UAT SANISS eerie ee sine LO 
Warsaw ss aneeeee tieveret LO 
Chatham, St..A.ss.... 95 
Blenheim, Guilds...... 77 17 
Galt istivas oer eer LOO 
Rv. W.H. Johnston... 8 
Chesterfield .......... 42 
Wi. Bentinck... iicccenrs & 
ORV W LUNs aireieite 8 
Hav airn SS eieeee eLLD 
Bethel (Ridge, ver ecce ns 
Motherw Cli Mets Cen ides eon sO 
Maple Val, St. yA Shea 2/) 
Ww alton, Duif’s br. ss.. 1 75 
London, STIRS Perec 10 
Ryan Jie Small a ees 
Ry, W...S. Wright..... 8 
ING HSE TOCRS saccruse pt erave tae 
Englehart,..... aeauce .. 15 40 
da FAM Ome cas aiaverteets .. At 20 
Smith’s Hill. Sests 
Ry, James Buebanan. . 10 
Skipnessss............. 4 80 
FLGlLene = ste ve Seuss 14 70 
“FORD UTeLINISS aes eaters 4 3p 
Parry Sd. St. And.. ... 40 51 
LOLs COWAD-SS since: (0 O14: 
Caledon, Wirel ssa. a ula ts) 
Belmore, Kx. 88. ...-. 3 15 
Ham., St; Paul’s......400 
Mansfield Be he mieniatenth 
Kingston Chal. ss...... 5 17 
Ae Baca Teor Ae 3 20 
IBCUDENSS Matinee se cstere one 
Chippawa Baie. 2 15 
Beachburg, St. Andss. 6 41 
Cobden, St. Ard. ss..... 10 60 
Nairn, Se. ATIC terermnnD oes 
Kiv. fH: Edmison.. 
Ry, Wm, Frqbhrson..., 
PRVie BVer Me CAV ise see Ona 


BY. B, W.leitch 33... 
Rv. Dr. Moore .... 
Ry. Dr. McMullen. .,, 
Kv, Alex. Shepherd... 
Ry. Alex. Stewart...... 
Ry. Donald Stewart.... 10 
Ry. Dr. Torrance ...,, 14 
Ry. A. B, Winchester. 8 
Shelburne. ........ ove LOE 20 


G2 00 GO GD GD Cr OD GO 


Rv. W.T) Prittie.... 1-28 
Perivale, Zion ss....... 3 5¢ 
Hanpury, KX 88.00.5006 6k 
Egmondville .. Cs aneD: 
(CTO WIA SS eels 2 35) 
Daywood, "Johnson ... 4 
Quebec. 
Cote des Neigesss..... 4 50 
Mr. Mrs. H. Young.. . 62 50 
Buckinghm, St. A. ss.. 11 
New Glasgow ss........ 2 
JUCVIS, Ue Ale BSusemea te. 1 HICOO 
Mont, Taylor .........120 75 
Mont, Chal ss...... .., 10 
pees 8S . Segre bie) 
New Carlisle, Zi 8s, 4 
Plodden SK x«sS, «125-2. 2 75 
Quebec Chal,ss...,.... 23 75 


PHE? PRESBYTERIAN Ge GOR: DECEMBER 
Mont, St. Pa Miss ss... 9 72;)Bayfield, Kx ss ...... 275 Kenville es aecasiens pen 405 
Poltimore &css........ 2 84/Braudon Hillsss ..... 2 50/Elgin, Knox ss ... 1, 915 
Ste. Therese, Blain. eee] Cooke's: Greek 88). seen a Ol] Virden'ss "ack eae 60 
Pt Fortune, St. Col.... 6 55/Wpg, Carter Avess.,.. 2 18/P. la Prairie, Kxss 23 20 
Dundee Cent, Ziss..., 2 80/Kinsmore..,,.......... 10 |Ust. Edgar MeTavish1,000 
Three Rivrs, St. A. SSeewiGr0 (| Leah VATG pe reerte sien ome ee 11S SOak Riverss: cae see 4 80 
‘Lachute, Cent ss ..... 10 Palmerston iis2..2 cies ew) 241 10/ NCCDAWASS eset tnene 8 
Wakefield Mashm..... 32 50 W pe, StstAn Ssinasce 1k eel One o] SUN Clalr ser. ire fs acs Seek OD: 
Kairk’?s Merry jeactaccece & 4) WDE) Si aSSae nce cen Om OOM OLNGIS Susteren 
Cantley....c-e...ce 12. 13 88/Nivervilless ........... _7 50|Birdtail Ind, ss 14 50 
CHEIBCA Vous .eeees 80 83|/Menteith, etc, ss...... 19 30)iiv. W. W. McLaren.. 8 
Rv. James Taylor...... 18 |Riverbank ss ......... 130|Basswoodss ........ 7 10 
Huntingdn, St. A.ss.. 8 |Elvass..........00085. 9 “|Virden See's 45 
Cote de Liesse ss....... 3 05/Pierson....... Leo Lowen Roland Issx PRRs pata > 19 90 
Ry. W. J. Clark..,..... 14 65|Belmont, Kx .......,.. 60 45|Rv.d. Dick Fleming . 12 
Riverfield ss......... Pee 10 | CALTOL Sw ohalsie cis thiestetrmoo LO 
Arundel . Sieleleccetl  SOLNGSDIbUs creas Ceuta wate scented to) Saskatchewan. 
Crystal Falls. . dS ereistalsie bO|Starbuckyssiae acess) serene 
Mont. St. Mark’sss.... 2 |{Pettapiece ss ......... 9 75| Wanakapew ss .... a 95 
Norton! Creek ssiuehacee 50 ELUNtIN SOON BS secs cine LOCO) OUDUC ea cn ieee eee 
Mont, Wtmstr......... 19 62)/Clearwaterss ......... 138 ~ |Brownlee ss. a Fi 55 
Adderly ss...... Feonaom LUMA ef J ableiiabates Gna ora) Langéa) 00 3 ee 4 50 
Kinnear’s Millsss....... 8 80|Blair ss ....... fetdie co ba Eloral, Sts Ayes. 2 65 
Bristol sD r1CK ess ones aeiieen | Gulla LOT e yur ncteye. tere eters 1 40|/ Yell: w Grass.. . 28 50 
Mont, Chal. 2... ......265 =|Birtley Vine ss sseeees 9 50/Francis gs eee lop 
Lake "Megantic Sao aoe Ne Minnedosa Kx gs,..... 16 80)Prince Albert BS. 

Mont, Taylor. . .see 23 12/Tarbolton.. ... 18 15/Sprayville ss.........., 225 
Grand Mere gs-+..,.... 6  |Macdonald “City s8..... 6 30|/Redvers ss ...°........ 13 65 
St. Louis de Gonzss,... 7 |Dominion Cityss ..., 4 2)/Norrowby.... .......,. 9 
Wakefield 88....+...... 4 25)/Whitemouth ss........ 50} Wanakapew Ss........ 27 
Masham ss ... ..,..6. 98 %5|Arrow Rivss .....-.+-. 6 60;Pengarthss , sa edinee dela) 
Ormstown Stvbaweeo9 Lyléton iss.) seer taee 20 Net of Lakesss...... Py als). {0 

a ‘gg. say 24 0°| Waskada 88...)...06..5, 029 S0PMartin 88007 | re eee 2 

Anan? sCorsss......... 4 03/Stony Mountn ss. ..... 2 47|Balgoniess..,... 12 15 
Mont, Sta ssreesseels 7b LSA bell ate tues ane » eee 12 Ja| Girvin ss. AAI on orca: 5 
Desert ss. Aen 4 “St, ODIs UM Sear 95|Grand Couleess.. ..,.. 8 75 
Valcartier. ..seeeo ssees | 18 50 Wpog, Wnmistr .. . seel ,283 71| Longlaketon ss,..... 6 
Scotstown 88.........., AVStINIES EO. 5 elem le oe ave 5 SOW allacé BSaico.) wane 8 
Ormstown A cn cricme 1) Rapid City, St. Pa Seats 100 Rosthern, St. A,ss .., 10 50 
Athelstan’s8.),.25<.1 +. 6:°70|Kiinsmorejss...........5 4.75) Milestone; ete ssa a 5 35 
Grand Mere: oicecses + (h.2 18] CAMUTCIS..5 1.5, octet ee Hope, St. Jus ss....... 3 25 
Gould Sitta/sseacueecee 2 33|Swan Lake ss........... 4 3°}Halbrite gs ........... 12 70 
Up Lachute 58. cise 9. \Roseland,ed,...2: 2.0... 8 10\Carndutt, St..A, eso 
BrysOnis.) ve ncener sme ao lOOl Eel CSUOMN BSiisietactacieistaye old BOM GronSs 22.0) 2 elon 
Rv. J, Steele.. : 8 Brandon, Zion SsS7.<. > 8 TPE robisherssin. .cessene 5 
Howick, Knox........, 30 40/Gilbert Plains ss....... 50|Regina, Kxss...,....,. 25 
Dr. D. Paterson. . 8 (|Gladstone ss....... wa... 27. |Avonmore 8B8.... 5 50 
Sherbrooke, St. A.ss.. 10 Kenmay 8S. 20. «. cove | 28/008). nd 8S 2 — sc eeeiee 5 50 
Mont, Stanley.........150 |Assissippi............., 10 90|/Saskatoon, Kx ss ..... 22 
Petite Cote ss........-. B  |Wawanesass....... .. 13 {Avondale ss ... 9 85 
Mont. West .. . 140 Pairmountisss ecm ck 09 Erntold’ss ee. eee 2 60 
Rv. J. R. McLeod...... 8 Blythe sso... 5 30/Indian Head, St, A.ss. 15 90 
Rv. M. McLeod........ 8 McCreary ssi cect O Bon Accord $3.......... 2°45 
Rv. W. P. Walker ee 8 Wpg, Augustine ss.... 10 |Collestonss............ 5 50 
Rv. E. G. Walker...... 10 |Ravensworth...... ICO). Carl ylordnccem: see 15 70 
Valeartier=: 2.2) 6 13 10) Lidstonesn ccc. te se Dd 40/Saltoun SSico va0's 50 COO 
Thur 80, Gore &€....... 48 [Carberry s8,.¢.. 0-2-2 3a |Condies.. & Seg 

CLR SSP ae R hem 2-201. OUl AS meee sates ay aed eA 30 Melfort, St. Jas, § i ok 5) 

Ry. Jas. Hastie. .... 8 |Cartwright ss ......... 14 40 Fountain ss ..... ARSE se 80 
Ry. W. Jd. Hewitt ..... 12> [Rvs S; Melekees fe20¢ NOFrQuay SS: heres ol cece ean 
GHD reas AS eee ; : 85 ave 83 Cota i 45 

i Burnside Ss tectursteenies 10o/Swift Currntss ..,..... 85 
Manitoba. Birnie sSithccce.ceenic a 6 G0) OUAN Vil lessee tae doe OO: 
Solscirth $84.00. n ese 2 | Oak aalce nieces ete . 74 80/S. Alameda.ss).<..:s.6. 425 
Strathclairss ...7...,. 19 |Macdonaldss,.......... 10 25/Tisdale, St, Pa........ Piss alrfst 
Selkirkiss..c. ..,.hse.  4.60|\Somersetss.,...0...- - 2 d0/opring Dakeiss 3... ana OmlO 

Kingsley ss ..... eet T Woodville ss.......... 7 8/Arcolass  ...... o+.. 25 70 
Silver Creek es ..-. .,.-20 75;Grassmeress ........ 7 85;Dalesboro ss ....... ay 
Miniska ss ot eed thee 6: 65| Lia RiviereisS ceonsece noi e4 Dl Lay ONG CSc neers 4 50 
Rosebank ss..-........ 6 30/Shoal Lake ss,........ 6 30/Nokomis ss ....,.,,-... 225 
Clear Spring 88 ....... 6 35| Pipestone a iieeree en ian [INO Y OLIN Nex as oe . 10 6) 
Brant, Argyless. .. 2 10!Little Souris ss........ 6 20|\Kamsack ss ...-..... 2125 
tilot Ma, Kx ss. +. 23) 50|Lockerby SS.-.00 04. cans 45|Rv. David Ritchie... _... 14 34 
Rapid City S&.....00.... 4  |Winn peg Kxss....... 24 04] Hazelcliffe as. ce OD 
Westbourne 83 ....... 1 75|Newdale Kx ss........ 12 50|Balcarres, St. A. ‘ss. Rea rs!) 
‘The pene ane eee 90), Selkirk ss............ 1 10j|Cottonw ood S25 <0 ae 4 25 
Beresford ss. , 12 83)\Camille sss nc. e+: ees | O <intaluta ss...... Ratt ees. 
Mekiwin ss. .. a) 6:45) Rosenteld/sSaacscencnes ay OriMk water SS 5 ec DOM 
Franklin, St; Avssaeee 1b 2 |Maitiaxy Geseea once rod Wel wy ned eam Cae 
Brandon, Kxss.. ... § 91|Miami gs ..... Sete eas oe Winlaw:SS 5.0 see ae 5 &85- 
Virden, Carmi ss ..... 15 35/Ellenvilless .. ...... .. 38 50/Rv. A, D. Menzies...., + 10 
Glenlyon ss.....,.. .. 1 8&5|Wpg, Cliftonss ..... 5 |CutArmss ... ..+._. 5 55 
Gilbert Plains...... .., 42 75 Wpg, St. John’s. Fotsh Ap ep oanb ae cs GadoocuT 
Moore Park ss _.,.... 8 5U|Deloraine c.e ......... 10 
Crystal City ss ..... 10 |Oak Lake ss. sooo, Al Alberta. 
Clegosstscc.. ee eee 3 90/Brandon, St. Pass...,. 15 
Dunarass...... “ween 2 |Pilet Mound Kx...... 1,748.27) Jumbo Valley ss7a. 40 
Klondike gs ...... . 56 SiSummervyilless ........ 5 Daber, Kx SSinccrcees 2 
[i}m;,Creek 88.......< 5/25) | ROSSDUTIISS Yh eeics merce ee) Lee Deer, Kx saieeres 75 
Sanford 690%, .odiaue 4 50'S s Antler ad “5. aon lt os Didsbury ss - , 650 
Eden ss.. 2. 3-4) Springfield ss' = 2) osde | liton Sdncrue nBae iy ai) 
Dauphin Pisins. ».. & 25|Arden, St. ee 83. ... 10 85| Fairview ss. ... a Ton 53% 
Glendaless) 4es10e 8 Daly... cpt neleous ever 9 o | MOTDINGSIGE BS ).008 wee ee 


LO0DE Pore h RES BYeEERLAN- RECORD, BTS 
Big Rock ss,........... _50;Little Bow. N.&S ... 21 |Nanaimo, Needhm i tor 
TNGeet all Some eee ee Omen | EUV ORV, «(aco OWWI) eke OMMECaASClde ss Acc ia: 3 ria a eee 
Daysiand sae .cctanceee 4) (Cumberland 6371 sesees 1 O0PVancr, 1st; ce) t.ce 19 McDonald ate al) 
Stromoss, .ovesscsee 22 75|Sunnydale ss 1 Victoria, St. Pa.ss. .. 4 35!Bay View ss 3 25 
RK Tuathes Mees oe: 3 50|High River, Chalss.. 2 90, Vancr, Robrtsn ss...., 13 9u/Rv. J. H. MacVicar. 3 
oo BA Peet ies a tae ae AN a a eos, Istss 4... 16 60/S. Maitland ss... 4 

OU SUCECUISS entereccre steers 3) | LUACIKE VESS ra enean crelererers 210) anagn Cntr ners 5|St. Geo. C ant 
ae Rists let stere aie OD en ss wo. 2. & 20) Agassiz ss. : Me ? 5 So econ dor eeceo 
RAV OOM CSS ee oh eee 6 50|Cottonwocd Giove...., 50 [EXVCUSIONUISS 2. cues eee, i) i 
aay tka ee Stadenn a! Pies SSooge 8 25|Sandwick ss Ae 5 ss SETAE D ENA Td 

inchr Crk, Kxss..... 10 40|Lethbridge, Kx ss. Oe | GEIS. Soe eeh eee : 
Red Deer Lakess...... 12 30}Maple Creek, Robert- NAMITASS sen heer a yam ars 1B ipertir baae meme 4 
GWOWIE VSS .ni ese ate) Oo son Mem. s; ee OO WEerrit Ss) te ves ecto | Caraquet gs Bis oe: 2 25 
Little Rcd Deer........ 9 50/Mountsin Mills ss...... 8 75|Victoria, St. A,ss. .._ 18 85|Up. Brighton ss... ... kes 
Diary 6s on eoeaee ee 8 20 Lm perial (seocuicinks oe 3 45/Alberni, St. A, es... 3 |Lower Napan ss.. bake aod 
MiG ieee ALI a Ou OLLTAUNCONnAT exe eee ome ot. Aidan sss -.... 4 |Paspebiac W eM ge 2 50 
Coleman, Inst. Ch,ss.. 5 |Tofield, St. Ard.ss.... 3 45/|Gordon Headss., ... 4 fhe ee : 
Cochrane, St, A. ss.... 6 80/Richardson ss. ... ... 5 |Keremosss ..... ..... 10 : 
Davisiss. see eset Dso0 Strathcona, IK xissi.... Jou |kender ss. | i 4 25 Prince Edward 
Medicine Hat s3. ,.... 11 40 b Ae Kitsilano ss... ..... 17 20 island. 
Vegrevilless ........... 360] British Columbia. /Victoria, St. Colss ... 5 30 
Jos Clover Bart 88..2..:.5 03 6 Asherotiys ase ~ ss. 17 60|Clyde Riverss..,....... 3 
Agricola, St. Pass..... 5 10/Fernie, Knoxss.. ..... 7 25/Enderby.St. A ss..... 7 10|Marie 88........6-.6686 7 20 
Delawars St. As. .4.... 10 FLUILCArES Sar alba: aes pron Urentral. Park 9s). ome, 23 40|5. Pimette ss........... 
eee SSpeccr ces tno re aes erie ngs Ss. . 8 49/Golden, St, A. ss 5 

v. T. M. Murray...... 15 45}Vaner, Mt. Pleas ss, 12 75|Mission City s3,.,...... i 
av ee Miieielciete sicre's ; Piece oF S3.....,. 8 85/Sooke, mace SS eRe 2 oP Miscellaneous. 
MiaMlery mets. ceees<% ranbrooke, Kxss, .., 11 60|Alberni, Ind. Miss.,.., y 
Lac Ste. Anne....,.., 1 Vaner, Dum asss. 9... 515 gn Gi 6 pats 3 “ a ERT ct 
Okotoks, St. Luss..... 5 20/Arrowheadss ..... .., 3 10/Needlesss................ 1 85{Friend, Oil City... .'/" 20 
Clear Viewss.,........ 2 |N. Vancr,St. And, ss.. 8 50|FortLangley,St.A.ss. 8 .5|W. H. M.S Rene 1S Be 
Spring Bankss........° 4 75/Gutcliuses ..,......04. 6 55/Victoria, Kxss ........_75 |Pr Rv. A, D. Menzies. 47 34 
Beaver Lake ss ....... 2 75| Winlaw 8S --..... .. Revelstoke, St. A...... 10 85|/Rv. W. Gauld 8 
Penhold, Chal ss. ...., 2 10|Kaslo, St. A, 88 ..,.--- 5 25/North Bend ..,....... 50 |MrsA.S. Jamieson... 7 
Innisfail ss ......,.... 5 10)Haney, S°. A. 83....... 7 75|Spallumcheen..,...... 20 |Rv. Wm. Millican .... 8 
E, Clover Barss. ..... 4 75|Silvertoneés ..... ..... b Oo Kitsilano 687 .c1on- ones 2. URY. De Macgillivray,. ") 13 80 
Ministik, Deville... ... 3 50|Princetonss ... ..... 7 Pr Rv. J. McP. Scott., 40 
Kelvin Grove ss. ....... 5 |Kelowna. Beth. ss..... 7 75 Nova Scotia Pr Rv. J, E, Menancon 75 
Hillhorst ss ,......... 5 |HarrisonRivss .,.... 2 65 i A Friend...... 20 
Lone Piness ....ss-s.. 5 |Atlin, St. And,ss...... 80 |Blue Rocksss........., 2 30/St, John’s, Nfld,St.A.ss 7 
Oita ese eee fe) 0 | Chilliwack és! <2.569.1.10°40| Waverly sg‘..<)...-., 3 70| Est. David Armstrong1,525 50 
Davisburg ...+....+..0. 2 25] Van Anda ss 11 50) Westvil, St. Phil ss.... 15 56|Pr Rv. S. J. Taylor > 98 6) 
ie Oreckmrntae st eres Union Bay ss, .... ....- 4 10|Lunenburg ss........., 8 Pr Agent Halifax tenn 
Melrose....... sess... 4 6C¢}]Denman Island......, . 18 50/Amherst, St. Stess ... 16 80/A Friend ......... "250 
Ponoka ss's,.. “..... 6 63] Midway ss..... .++. (60{Waterville ss.......... 2  |Harbor Grace, Ntidss. 3 14 
Rv. A. D, Archibald..... 7 15'Galena, Brisco ss...... 5 W.Quoddyss........... 3 75 Pr Rv. Dr. McCurdy. 1,228 3. 
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Lower Napan es. ... 2 85-Moose Brookss ........ 5 75 
Che Church Funds East Bar:ington Pasge, ss.. 313 Noel ss .......e.+e0s-+, 6 96 
9 ® |Rockvilless.. ... 1 60|East Noel ss. ...-..- 255 
Port Elgin ’ss.......2. 5 +Nocl Shore ss.......... 1 80 
Receivei Rec’d Mar. 1 a BSL ae ONG 2 40/Cabano 16 
during Oct. to Oct. 31./Mrs, Wm. Caldwell 2 |Kouchibouguac. .. -+ 23 35 
#oreign Missions. $2, 335.27 $35,070.25 Spry Bay es = as : Retains eves. svseeee Be Pe 16 F 
oggieville ss. .... ... 5|Debert Sta, ss 
Home Missions..... 831.27 4,053.52 Misc onreae Young.... 10 - Marble oie BBs cesar enue 
: Milford, Gay’s Rivasso. 86:27 Lime Hilbss. <i. este 
Augmentation. vecene 1217.77 1,927.92 Fredricton, St. Paes 128 |Musqudobt. Harborss. 4 10 
COWUGRC tase he vecns verse (OUSLY 7,832.57)|Pennfield ss........... 80|Shelburne SS. ......00% 2 
aaa! 1 7 1.37 Meadowville ss 4° \St. Stephene. oc smeor 116 50 
A. and I. Ministers.. 60.00 9 Mira, Union s3....-.... 7 ; Lower He Thom ss... . d 
7 : New Boston g8.......+ >|/Hardwicke ss ......... 
French Evangelizatn 79.20 577.46 Boulardarie, Kx. ¢.0.. 8 40/St. Jon, St. David’s .125 
é-aux-Trembles.,... a 125.00 St Jas. c,e 1 : S aoe W. L. ES ac a 3 
= un. mtg., c.e. JSt. John, St. A. 8S... 0 z 
For North West...... 260.00 2,002.56 Sire sae en a a 1. 27 |Greenfield ss. ........ « 2°85 
a ) Quoddy, un. ss.. . 3  |Covered Bridgess..... 7 45 
Children’s Day Col... 916,82 41,164.79 Sourigees Mis eee 2 6 |George’s River ss....-, 2 
Assembly Fund...... 20.00 LO1.10) Fortune Bridge, ss. ‘1 €0/River John, Salem .....127 45 
HOrtume;iSS)e-i ee 2 NIVETrpOrt BS, sevecsee oe LO 
Bursary Fund.,...«... 30.00 831.10) Fortune Head ss. .. 1 03) Port Hood Be icerteee Z a 
; a Forest Hill, ss.... 5 Mid, Musqudbt, ss.... 3 
Library .-+++-seee+ers 56.65 264.54 Strathcona, ss. ....... 1 _|Board, College Res....247 72 
Widows’ & Orphans. 5.00 33.00 We ese Rivers cas 2 75 oo BB. wre vias eee 
och Katrine........9. Pleasant Valley ss. 7 
Temp. ; Moral Reform 34.50 180.05 Wiabou. ..: OL Brentwood ss. y aN sat a2 
T Alex. J. MeKay. . 20 |Folly Mountain ss. 8 
85 .134.50 8,213.00 Port Hoon Bd Oni 1 ah epnetl Manon 1 
Sr een oe . 4 Campbelton ss....... .. 23. + |Pictou Landing 9 
Meee 75,1325 $58, ; Mrs. H. M. McLeod...20) |Tatamagouche Mt, ss.. 4 &4 
Black Brook ss........ 5 New Road ss.... ....06 1 75 
2 2 Harvey, Acton, per Rv Balironess i... creer 65 
Received during October, Sikes Praseta stew 16 |latamagouche Friend. 15 
i f Prince William, pr.do. 8 Balfon 5 mo at, 
At the ecu a esate Halifax, bea es, ce Sali Nie Salem, Ind. ‘Road... 14 46 
by Rev. H. A. cCurdy, D.D., Frien “ 1 |New Jersey ss....,.... 1 
ona. Plaster Rock, ss ing Quoddy, Moser River,. 29 
and divided among the Funds Three Brooks, Oy 5 |Elmsdale mem....... : 
as directed by the donors. Mr. Taylor, «“ 2  |Sarah Cruikshank.... 60 
Kincardine, w 5 05)Pictou Pres. c.e. un, ...250 
Reported ...08,078 SORiv John, Salem sgs.... 4 8°|Kirkland, “ 9 25|Centre Napan ss,...... 6 
ew A: erdeen &8...... Carletons ON: Baseae seers 107651053 Ol Clmimn oniccromunteeteres 1 Dong River Ss te. sce sce 
WAAC ISS tel es esac ccs nee DUOC IA Gil Suereesireee amie 3 |Mrs, A. P. Miller...... 5 Refund.. Banda. 1s 
SYUMEYAGS: astigcs tect esk 10 Kens ngton £8......... 4 84\st, Martin’s., veeee cd DO/Alma ss. =a etelsleisfe oer 
Elmsdale 8s....... 8 21|Belfast, Newton ss ... 5 Douglastown ane a 6 55| Brookland 88. .... S500 es 
WALEOTA RES cice cscs scenes (mn | MLOSCISLUIVOISS) cna eae | MidSkvivass onthe. O- > (Stonehaven SS. wacclesemeae lo 
Gay’s River ss..... 8 51/St. Peter’sss.......... 20 70) Lansdowne Stn. ss.. 2 Bass River 88....... Ai ey 
Neil’s Harbor ss....... 5 70|Brae és. Ne 35°|Pleasant Valleyss..... 6. |Hampton'ss:. 5.0 ee eek 
Bridgetown sS. ..ee0.... 2 25|Clifton, P.E.I. 8s....., 6 52|Main Riverss.......... 5. i Tryon oP oeise ae ae BE 
Newtown ss .. 2 A8/Old Barns, ¢.e. £8, 10 |Escuminac Flats ss..... 2 05|Bonshaw ss... . . 10 39 
K. Riv., St. Mary’s 2 5!|Salina. . 5181|\Glenelosssoceme cies 3 36/Rv, Wm. MeLeod...-. 20 
Mewetlan’s Brook ss. . 1 50| Rv. Jas. ‘MeLean, D.D. 60 |Masstownss. .......- 2 6)|Lower Salmon Crk. ss. 2 50 
MeLellan’s Mt. ss...... 1 50|\Bethany ss.....,.... ... 2 45/Orangedaless.......... 7 30/Clyde, Barrington..... 10 
Riv John, Salemss... 1: 75/Kenneth ss. : eee 1 05) GAllisi COVOISS wre eipsieiete <2 3 36\ Anonymous’’.. 300 
KH. Wentworth ss...... 1 24|Windsor Friend. . wooee 10) =©|Inverness.......,.+2+.-100 |Westville, Carmel ss.. 18 68 
Yarmouth ssi aun cca 8 17|Miss M. GC, Polson..... 6 BayiVile Wrasse e ae 8 25|Kemptss. 3 
Isaac’s Harbor......... 5 Springville SS...6..6ee. 5 |Mrs, Jacob Layton.... 6 |French Riv., ,P.E. Tz 8s. 7 
Piaster Rock.......... J1 Montague Ss........ Maree 26S ATION YMOUS me sanmileees HO | Oldham wece scenic ier 5 60 
Elmsdale, mem........ Opes ELilden-Ssitierectecce ets ... 455|/Mrs. James Sweet..... 5 |Upper Canard Aico ac 22 15 
Lr. Stewiacke,....... TDP Hidone ss. yer ere rene 4 3u|Mrs. Langille ... - Earltown, Falls...... 6 6) 
NE dee Bohs yes alee er Je 07 |Redbank, St, Step. ‘88 . 9 |Englishtown, S. Gutss. 13 Kerminzton Covess... 27 
Sunhy Brae, St, Paul.. eS St. Phil, ss. 8  |Lewis Cove Road ss. 3 7)| Hampton, &c., N.B.... 27 15 
New Mills ...c.... 100 Chatham, St. And.. * 14 01/Cross Ras. Rog. Hill 8s fa) Ml bankaeete. reer Ate Jeet es 
Gulf Shore ss. .....+-- 1 80/Pt, ala Garde ss....... 26° |Indiantown BScciererers 5 80| Antigonish ss. Ree 
ZOUIALOAIICISS aeipeieligetnrc et ULLC YGSS ma /anicraiatie 2 88)Cariboo River ss....... 1 61\SS. River Denis 88... 2 16 
MGVOAId Halts SS, eed essen D) Hx, Chalmer'siem. . 50 Hopewell, un. 88...... 8 04/Murray River ss. .... 
‘Erentone... sen ete 11 25 Brockway, York k Nils... 10 |J. J. McLean.,.......100 j|St. Peter’s Bay ss...... 4 50 
New Glasgow Ist 150 |Dalhousiess........... 11 |Escuminac......... , 20 bB) |Roberta, 88.05 ss ee ends eae 
Eureka (88. iis se. os 7 |Roseburn gs..,,, wseeee 450/Up. Kincardine ss... 2. |The Pointsss...... Se 4 35 
Dalhousie Junction ss. 3 79|Napan, Union ss.,... a Truro, First 8.5.00 , 14 20 Oban ss.. secessee Oo 
Hix Ge ViautsSsei aatenn Hib ARIVErVIGW, iBSseics oleae 65) Kincardiness.,......,. 4 Mid. Stewiacke Ss. 
Bi? Ridge-ss. vepess esr 25 |Lawrencetownss,...,. 4 75)Kintore sS .... ....... 3 WarmOutneecivetcce ater ; 54 75 
New Boston 88 .,...+.+. 4 65|Sydney Mines ss.......... 25 Kempt Headrs...,.... 2 60/Coll.at College Ong.... F6 63 
‘Eruro, St. Paul’s sg 10 Walter:Stewart.. 1.5. 5 |Rebecca B, O’Brien.... 10 |Wabana....... ; 9750 
(Clifton, N.S..ss.. .19 |A. Stirling McKay... 25 |W.Riv., Green Hill.. "100 Sbip Harbor Lake ss. 303 
Ww hyeocomagh oe eS O ee ERAT LS VIROL SS)ie ree . & {Bayview ss.,cl........° l Mt. Uniacke.,, 8 05 
Campbell Scitlement.. 12 83 Upper Kintore s8s......... 2 Scotsburm 88........... 5 Gabarus 2 as.caeies corm 
Rockville, Carleton.... £7 4/'| Hopewell Union........ 79 |Alton s8...... — ..«.e.. 1 33|Economv.... ....0..., & 60 
Lower Truro S8....-6-. 3 25|/Portaupique ss ....... 456/Glace Bay St, Pa.ss.. 18 43)/Murray River es....... 3 
Riverside 88............ 5 52\"*For F.M. Debt”’...., 1 |E, Boulardariess ...,. 1 50) Merigomish s3.. 16 52 
West Bay Road ss...... 1 6.|Point au Carr ss.... 1 45| Millville ss.,..... ....- 1 95)French River Ss.. 4 42, 
Grand River 80% |HelenoAoWarkii ace 50 =|‘‘Widow’s Mite’’....... 5 |Mem/’y Rv. Alex. Camp- 
Westvill «. Carmel. 2... 2) 20| Interest «2. .ne02s00s 9 53 Glenmore 88,......-... 1 bell,from his family. 25 
New Dublin, Cong. ss. 8 |Glace Bay, MeKenz mb 12 50|/Oyster Pond ss.. 1 25|Marion Bridport 1i 50 
Mill Brook ss .,....... 2 34/Little Branch ss. ..... 2 16|Princevilless......... . 38 80/Board Colkege Resse 92 ne 
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instantly to invigorate 
you — to.warm- you — and - 


keep you warm. 


COFFEE 


is superior in every way to all other 
coffee essences —the next best 
is a long way behind—make 
sure you get ‘Camp’— ‘it is 
the Best.’ 
R. Paterson & Sons, Ltd. 


Caffee Specialists, 
Glasgow. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


A delicious drink and a sic alntg 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 
winter’s extreme cold. 


Sbgon 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in 4-lb. and 3-lb Tins. 


Do you trap or buy 
Furs? lam OE ied : 
largest dealer, J 

highest prices. eax 
shipments solicited. 
I pay mail and ex- 
press charges; remit 


promptly Also largest dealer in Beefhides, 
Bhee skins, etc. Quotations and shipping tags 
sent free. 9 


JOHN HALLAM, TORONTO 


Church 
Qo BELLS 
«al Peal 


a 
¥ * Memorial Belle a Specialty. 
<p MeShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


‘UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
M\SWEETER, MORE DUR- 
Gre LOWER PBICE. 


pop ep eT 2 TELLS WHY. 
Write to Cincinnati Bell Foundry Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
s before you build. Tells why fire. 
Get this ° proof metal material is cheaper 
from first to last---tells why one 
EF R BE iD kind is the cheapest it’s safe to 
buy. No matter what you mean 
B oo k to erect or repair, indoors or out, 
3 send for book. Ask nearest office 
PEDLAR People of Oshawa 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING POWDER 
CLEANS EVERYTHING 


Can be used for any purpose. 
The N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Montreal 


“Philadelphia has 846 churches, 311 pub- 
lic schools, 334 hospitals and asylums, 1,400 
associations for the relief of suffering.’ 


—_—__.. 


A priest in Massachusetts has been fined 
in the civil courts for advice given under 
the sanctity of the confessional. The world 
moves, and generally upward.” 


Rabbi Hirsh says: “Seventy-five per cent. 
of the white slave traffic in Chicago is in 
Jewish hands. The owners of the most of 
the immoral resorts on the West Side are 
Jews. Even in Gentile neighborhoods Jews 
stand out prominently in this nefarious 
business.” The Jew is in this hellish busi- 
ness because there are immense sums of 
money to be made out of it, just as he is in 
the theatre business. And in both businesses 
he can, unfortunately, see nothing else but 
the money.—Ex. 


PRESBYTERIAN YEAR BOOK FOR 
1910. 


Contains notes and dates of Canada’s 
Presbyterianism in the past, a summary of 
the leading departments of Church Work, 
together with S. S. Lessons and C. HE. 
Topics for 1910. Price five cents per copy. 
Presbyterian Publications, 60 Bond St., 


Toronto. 


SKEET SRSR EEA SESE SA SA SA EE 


A lie, cast upon the waters, after many 
Gays will come back again. 


It is a great accomplishment to know how 
to make the best of life as it comes. 


“rq rather walk with God in the dark, 
Than walk alone in the light.” 


The great value of the widow’s mite lay 
in the fact that it was not her ‘‘spare cash.” 


Forgiveness is man’s deepest need and 
highest achievement. —Bushnell. 


Whoso keepeth his mouth and his tongue 
keepeth his soul from troubles.—Solomon. 


“So long as one Teale of his sins with 
relish, he would be lonesome without them.” 


“Wealth does not consist in what one 
leaves behind, but in what he takes along.” 


No man can take more happiness out of 
life for himself than he puts in for others. 


The reins of the body must be given into 
Christ’s hands ere he can fully reign over 
he soul. 


The greatest fault, I should say, is to be 
conscious of nome but other people’s— 


Carlyle. 


To persevere in one’s duty and to be 
silent is the first answer to calumny.— 
Washington. 


What to others .are disappointments, are 
to believers intimations of the way and will 
of God.—John Newton. 


There is no thought that more transforms 
4 man’s life than the thought that he can 
tie his life up ‘to ‘the doing of the will of 
God.—Spier. 


“Not in the clamor of the crowded street, 
not in the shouts and plaudits of the 
throng, but in ourselves are triumph and 
defeat.” 


Seldom can the heart be lonely if it seek 
a lonelier still; self forgetting, seeking only 
emptier cups of. love to  fill.—Frances 
Ridley Havergal. 


“When the Keeley cure fails, try the Cal- 
vary cure,’ said a mission worker to a 
crowd of down-and-outs. That advice has 
been tested and found good. 


God wants work of us. He is working. 
He offers His power to us if we will work 
with Him. Greater deeds than have ever 
been done do not wait upon His willing- 
ness, but upon our : obedience. 


BSC Se SME ENE SUE EM BNE SVE BE SME Si SE Ee SE Ss SH 


“Now I get me up to work, 

I pray Thee, Lord, I may not shirk; 

If I should die before to-night, 

I pray Thee, Lord, my work’s all right.” 


Any indulgence which Vee a person 
with lessened powers, is dissipation, and to 
be included in the temperate person’s cata- 
logue of “Thou shalt nots.” 


There are a great many things which God 
will put up with in a human heart; there 
is one thing he will not put up with—a 
second place.—Ruskin. 


“We can all do more than we have done, 
and be not a whit the worse; it never was 
loving that emptied the: heart, nor giving 
that emptied the purse.” 


Certain thoughts are prayers. There are 
moments when, whatever be the attitude of 
the body, the soul is on its knees. What 
love begins can only be finished by God.— 
Victor Hugo. 


The right measure of energy is noe ac- 
complishment, but purpose. A. high  pur- 
pose unattained is better than a low one 
realized, the emergy being the same. 


“We may fully trust the promises of God, 
for His justice will not suffer Him to de- 
ceive, His grace will not suffer Him to for- 
get, His truth will not suffer Him to change, 
and His power makes ‘Him able to accom- 
plish all that.He has promised.” — 


Be not anxious about little things, if thou 
wouldst learn to trust God with thine all. 
Act upon faith in little things; commit thy 
daily cares. and anxieties to him, and he 
will strengthen thy faith for greater trials 
that may come, S 


“My theology now,” said the dying Spur- 
geon to a friend, vis in four little words, 
‘Jesus died for me.’ I do not say that this 
would be all I should preach were I raised 
up again, but it is enough to die upon— 
‘Jesus died for me.’” 


To.CARLY with us the thought of God in 
every employment and entertainment of the 
day—this is to walk with God. In reading, 
in studying, in working with the hands, in 
walks and <drives, to keep fresh the pre- 
sence of God is to bring the divine into our 
lives. 


Kindly words, sympathizing attentions, 
watchfulness against wounding men’s sensi- 
tiveness—these cost very little, but they are 
priceless in their value. Are they not al- 
most. the staple of our daily happiness? 
From hour to hour, from moment to: mo- 
ment, we are supported, blessed ae small 
kindnesses.—F.. W.. Robertson. 
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